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Edward  Sapir,  about  1909 
(Courtesy  of  Sapir  family) 


Edward  Sapir  (1884-1939)  has  been  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  most  briUiant 
scholars  in  hnguistics  and  anthropology  in  our  country"  (Franz  Boas)  and  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  American  humanistic  scholarship"  (Franklin 
Edgerton).  His  classic  book,  Language  (1921),  is  still  in  use,  and  many  of  his 
papers  in  general  linguistics,  such  as  "Sound  Patterns  in  Language"  and  "The 
Psychological  Reality  of  Phonemes,"  stand  also  as  classics.  The  development  of 
the  American  descriptive  school  of  structural  linguistics,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  phonemic  principles  in  the  study  of  non-literary  languages,  was  pri- 
marily due  to  him. 

The  large  body  of  work  he  carried  out  on  Native  American  languages  has 
been  called  "ground-breaking"  and  "monumental"  and  includes  descriptive, 
historical,  and  comparative  studies.  They  are  of  continuing  importance  and 
relevance  to  today's  scholars. 

Not  to  be  ignored  are  his  studies  in  Indo-European,  Semitic,  and  African 
languages,  which  have  been  characterized  as  "masterpieces  of  brilliant  associa- 
tion" (Zellig  Harris).  Further,  he  is  recognized  as  a  forefather  of  ethnolinguistic 
and  sociolinguistic  studies. 

In  anthropology  Sapir  contributed  the  classic  statement  on  the  theory  and 
methodology  of  the  American  school  of  Franz  Boas  in  his  monograph,  "Time 
Perspective  in  Aboriginal  American  Culture"  (1916).  His  major  contribution, 
however,  was  as  a  pioneer  and  proponent  for  studies  on  the  interrelation  of 
culture  and  personality,  of  society  and  the  individual,  providing  the  theoretical 
basis  for  what  is  known  today  as  symbolic  anthropology. 

He  was,  in  addition,  a  poet,  and  contributed  papers  on  aesthetics,  literature, 
music,  and  social  criticism. 


Note  to  the  Reader 


Throughout  The  Collected  Works  of  Edward  Sapir,  those  publications  whose 
typographic  complexity  would  have  made  new  typesetting  and  proofreading 
difficult  have  been  photographically  reproduced.  All  other  material  has  been 
newly  typeset.  When  possible,  the  editors  have  worked  from  Sapir's  personal 
copies  of  his  published  work,  incorporating  his  corrections  and  additions  into 
the  reset  text.  Such  emendations  are  acknowledged  in  the  endnotes.  Where  the 
editors  themselves  have  corrected  an  obvious  typographical  error,  this  is  noted 
by  brackets  around  the  corrected  form. 

The  page  numbers  of  the  original  publication  are  retained  in  the  pho- 
tographically reproduced  material;  in  reset  material,  the  original  publication's 
pagination  appears  as  bracketed  numbers  within  the  text  at  the  point  where  the 
original  page  break  occurred.  To  avoid  confusion  and  to  conform  to  the  existing 
literature,  the  page  numbers  cited  in  introductions  and  editorial  notes  are  those 
of  the  original  publications. 

Footnotes  which  appeared  in  the  original  publications  appear  here  as  foot- 
notes. Editorial  notes  appear  as  endnotes.  Endnote  numbers  are  placed  in  the 
margins  of  photographically  reproduced  material;  in  reset  material  they  are 
inserted  in  the  text  as  superscript  numbers  in  brackets.  The  first,  unnumbered 
endnote  for  each  work  contains  the  citation  of  the  original  publication  and, 
where  appropriate,  an  acknowledgment  of  permission  to  reprint  the  work  here. 

All  citations  of  Sapir's  works  in  the  editorial  matter  throughout  these  vol- 
umes conform  to  the  master  bibliography  that  appears  in  Volume  XVI;  since 
not  all  works  will  be  cited  in  any  given  volume,  the  letters  following  the  dates 
are  discontinuous  within  a  single  volume's  references.  In  volumes  where 
unpublished  materials  by  Sapir  have  been  cited,  a  list  of  the  items  cited  and  the 
archives  holding  them  is  appended  to  the  References. 
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Preface 


Volumes  I- VI  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Edward  Sapir  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  shorter  papers;  by  contrast.  Volumes  VII-XV  are  devoted  to  longer 
works  of  monographic  nature  —  grammars,  dictionaries,  text  collections,  and 
extended  ethnographic  accounts.  Many  of  these  were  published  by  Sapir  during 
his  lifetime;  others  were  edited  by  his  students  and  published  after  his  death; 
still  others  are  only  now  being  edited  and  published  for  the  first  time.  The 
organization  of  each  individual  volume  in  this  latter  group  brings  together,  in 
most  instances,  works  on  a  single  language  and  culture;  in  a  few  volumes,  how- 
ever, the  unifying  element  is  one  of  linguistic  family  or  of  culture  area. 

Preparation  of  these  monographic  volumes  has  been  aided  by  grants  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (grant  no.  BNS-8609411),  the  Phillips  Fund  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for 
Anthropological  Research. 

Sapir's  first  field  work,  carried  out  in  1905  while  he  was  still  a  student,  was 
with  the  Wishram,  a  Chinookan  group  of  Washington  state.  Accordingly,  as  the 
first  of  the  "monographic"  volumes  in  The  Collected  V/orks  of  Edward  Sapir,  the 
present  Volume  VII  contains  the  two  major  publications  which  resulted  from 
that  field  work,  the  Wishram  Texts  of  1909  and  the  Wishram  Ethnography  co- 
authored  with  Leslie  Spier,  published  in  1930.  Permission  for  these  reprintings 
has  been  kindly  granted  by  the  American  Ethnological  Society  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Press,  respectively.  In  addition,  a  retranscription  and  rein- 
terpretation  by  Dell  Hymes  of  the  first  narrative  in  Wishram  Texts  is  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 

The  somewhat  incomplete  index  which  was  published  with  Sapir  and  Spier's 
Wishram  Ethnography  has  been  replaced  by  a  newly  prepared  index  which  cov- 
ers the  entire  contents  of  the  present  volume. 

We  thank  Regna  Darnell  and  David  French  for  their  helpful  comments  on 
the  introduction,  and  Jane  McGary  for  editorial  assistance. 

Editorial  work  on  this  volume  was  carried  out  by  William  Bright  while  a 
Fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Stanford; 
thanks  is  given  for  financial  support  provided  by  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation. 
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In  the  summer  of  1905,  Edward  Sapir  devoted  his  first  field  trip  to  Wishram,  a 
Chinookan  dialect.  He  was  at  the  time  a  graduate  student  under  the  direction  of 
Franz  Boas  at  Columbia  University.  From  a  letter  which  Sapir  wrote  to  A.  L. 
Kroeber  in  May  of  that  year  (Golla  1984:  1),  it  appears  that  the  original  plan  was 
to  study  the  closely  related  Wasco  dialect,  spoken  at  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation in  Oregon;  but  in  fact  Sapir  spent  July  and  August  with  the  Wishram  at 
the  Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington  state,  where  his  principal  consultant 
was  Louis  Simpson,  whose  life  and  personality  Sapir  sketches  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Wishram  Texts.  (Emulating  the  practice  of  Boas,  Sapir  also  trained  his 
translator,  Pete  McGuff,  to  write  Chinook  phonetically,  and  was  subsequently 
able  to  obtain  several  texts  from  him  by  correspondence.)  The  immediate 
results  of  this  work  were  one  of  Sapir's  earliest  published  papers,  "Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper  Chinook"  (1907c),  and  a 
monograph,  Wishram  Texts  (1909d),  reprinted  in  the  present  volume.  (The  lat- 
ter work  also  includes  two  short  texts  collected  by  Boas  around  1890  in  Wasco 
and  in  Clackamas;  and  a  group  of  Wasco  texts  in  English  translation,  collected 
by  Jeremiah  Curtin  at  Warm  Springs  in  1885,  and  edited  for  publication  by 
Sapir,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  which  paid 
Sapir's  field  expenses.) 

Sapir  rarely  found  time  to  return  to  his  Wishram  data  after  the  initial  reports 
he  made.  The  Chinookan  linguistic  stock  was  well  studied  by  the  standards  of 
the  time  and  did  not  prove  pivotal  in  Sapir's  later  classificatory  work.  Sapir  was 
confident  of  the  quality  of  his  linguistic  work  on  Wishram,  assuming  correctly 
that  his  analysis  would  supersede  that  of  Boas  (Sapir  to  Boas,  12  December 
1908;  9  March  1909;  American  Philosophical  Society).  He  was  less  confident 
about  the  adequacy  of  his  ethnological  work  on  Wishram;  in  a  letter  to  W.  H. 
Holmes  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who  considered  Sapir  his  Wish- 
ram expert,  Sapir  said  he  was  not  "yet  able  to  write  out  a  well-rounded  eth- 
nologic account  of  these  tribes"  (2  June  1907,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 
Nonetheless,  Sapir  agreed  to  write  a  brief  sketch  for  the  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Years  later,  Sapir  and  Leslie  Spier  pooled  their  ethnographic  data  to  produce 
another  monograph,  Wishram  Ethnography  (Spier  and  Sapir  1930),  also 
reprinted  here.  Spier  and  Sapir  worked  in  similar  styles,  collecting  many  texts 
describing  the  traditional  Wishram  culture.  Each  had  a  primary,  elderly  consul- 
tant and  a  younger,  bilingual  and  literate  translator  (Louis  Simpson  and  Pete 
McGuff  for  Sapir,  Mabel  Teio  and  Frank  Gunyer  for  Spier).  Spier's  amalgama- 
tion of  his  own  data  from  his  fieldwork  in  1924  and  1925  at  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion with  Sapir's  from  1905  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  time  periods, 
frequently  citing  evidence  from  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Teio  in  the  same  paragraph. 
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Sapir  was  only  peripherally  involved  in  the  preparation  of  Wishram  Eth- 
nography. His  main  contribution  was  to  provide  his  materials  to  Spier.  Even 
combined,  the  two  scholars'  materials  did  not  fully  describe  Wishram  culture; 
but  because  of  the  decline  of  the  spoken  language  and  loss  of  culture,  it  was  the 
most  complete  description  that  would  ever  be  possible.  Spier  searched  histor- 
ical and  ethnological  records  for  any  data  that  might  supplement  his  and  Sapir's 
work.  The  result  is  a  classic  work  of  salvage  ethnography,  showing  the  urgency 
Boasian  anthropologists  felt  to  record  dying  languages  and  cultures  at  the  elev- 
enth hour.  The  University  of  Washington  series  in  which  Wishram  Ethnography 
appeared  was  dominated  by  this  conviction.  Spier  and  Erna  Gunther,  then  his 
wife,  contributed  much  of  the  early  material  in  this  series. 

Spier's  obituary  of  Sapir  (1939)  reflects  his  great  respect  for  Sapir  as  an  eth- 
nographer: "His  ethnographic  studies  were,  for  the  most  part,  incidental  prod- 
ucts of  his  linguistic  work.  But  this  gave  them  a  distinctive  quality,  namely  a 
constant  illumination  from  linguistic  insights." 

By  the  time  Wishram  Ethnography  appeared,  Sapir  was  overburdened  by 
other  commitments.  Spier  had  hoped  that  Sapir  would  review  the  forms  Spier 
had  transcribed  in  an  orthography  which  is  not  linguistically  sophisticated,  and 
normalize  them  to  the  orthography  used  in  the  early  texts.  Sapir,  however, 
never  did  so,  and  Spier  acknowledges  in  his  introduction  that  his  own  transcrip- 
tions are  "much  less  satisfactory"  than  Sapir  s. 

For  more  recent  ethnographic  and  ethnohistoric  publications  on  the 
Chinookan  peoples,  see  French  (1961)  and  Ruby  and  Brown  (1976). 

In  aboriginal  times,  the  Chinookan  peoples  occupied  the  lower  course  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
Lower  and  Upper  groups.  The  Lower  Chinookan  language,  already  near 
extinction  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  was  originally  spoken  by  the  Chinook 
proper  or  Shoalwater  Chinook,  on  the  Washington  side  of  the  rivers  mouth, 
and  by  the  Clatsop  on  the  Oregon  side.  The  Kathlamet  dialect,  somewhat  far- 
ther upriver,  became  extinct  around  the  same  time;  it  may  be  seen  as  occupying 
a  position  intermediate  between  Upper  and  Lower  Chinookan  (Hymes  1981: 
15-16).  The  Clackamas  dialect,  once  spoken  in  the  area  where  the  Willamette 
River  joins  the  Columbia,  and  the  near-identical  Wishram  and  Wasco  varieties, 
spoken  near  The  Dalles  on  the  Washington  and  Oregon  sides  of  the  river 
respectively,  are  definitely  assignable  to  Upper  Chinookan;  these  dialects  were 
all  known  in  the  native  language  as  Kiksht.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  most  of 
the  Wishrams  were  removed  to  the  Yakima  Reservation,  and  the  Wascos  to  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation,  where  their  descendants  continue  to  reside  along 
with  Indians  of  several  other  linguistic  stocks.  The  Kiksht  language  is 
approaching  extinction  in  both  these  sites. 

Salvage  field  work  on  Shoalwater  Chinook  was  carried  out  in  1890-91  by 
Franz  Boas  with  the  speaker  Charles  Cultee,  who  was  also  fluent  in  the 
Kathlamet  dialect.  Boas  published  a  sketch  of  the  Shoalwater  dialect  in  1893,  a 
volume  of  Shoalwater  texts  in  1894,  a  volume  of  Kathlamet  texts  in  1901,  and  a 
detailed  grammatical  study  of  Shoalwater  Chinook  in  1911.  (Boas's  notes  were 
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also  the  basis  for  a  paper  on  Shoalwater  verb  morphology  by  Swanton,  1900.)  In 
1905,  as  noted  above.  Boas  sent  Sapir  to  continue  Chinookan  research  by  inves- 
tigating Wasco-Wishram.  This  resulted  not  only  in  the  publications  by  Sapir 
already  noted,  but  also  in  two  sections  on  Wishram  by  Sapir  (1911g)  in  the 
grammar  of  Boas,  followed  by  "A  Chinookan  Phonetic  Law,"  a  study  in  internal 
reconstruction  (1926a). 

Sapir  never  revisited  the  Northwest  to  continue  work  on  Chinookan.  In 
1930-31  his  student  Walter  Dyk  gathered  field  data  from  Philip  Kahclamat 
(1900-1959),  a  Wishram  speaker  who  later  traveled  to  Yale  University  for  fur- 
ther work  with  Dyk  and  Sapir  (see  Emeneau  1933:  234,  fn.  5).  Dyk's  1933  dis- 
sertation remains  in  manuscript  form.  Melville  Jacobs,  a  student  of  Boas, 
collected  extensive  texts  in  1929-30  from  Victoria  Howard,  a  speaker  of 
Clackamas;  these  were  published  in  1958-59  and  provided  the  main  data  for 
Jacobs  (1959). 

More  recent  field  work  on  Chinookan  —  necessarily  on  Wasco-Wishram, 
since  other  varieties  had  become  extinct — was  carried  out  by  Dell  Hymes  and 
others.  In  1955  Hymes  completed  his  dissertation  on  Kathlamet,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  texts  published  by  Boas  (1901).  For  other  studies  of  Upper 
Chinookan  linguistic  structure,  one  may  consult  Dyk  and  Hymes  (1956),  Sil- 
verstein  (1974),  and  Hymes  (1975b),  as  well  as  the  more  ethnolinguistically  ori- 
ented papers  of  French  (1958),  Hymes  (1961,  1966),  and  Silverstein  (1985). 

As  to  the  value  of  texts  such  as  those  found  in  this  volume,  one  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  Sapir  himself.  In  a  review  (1912d)  of  Boas's  Kwakiutl  Tales 
(1910),  he  made  these  cogent  remarks: 

"There  can  be  small  doubt  that  with  more  intensive  study  of  American  lan- 
guages the  details  of  phonetic  variation,  word-structure,  and  sentence-building 
will  receive  increased  attention.  The  necessity  of  extensive  linguistic  materials 
in  the  form  of  native  texts  will  then  become  apparent.  A  true  psychology  of 
language,  as  of  every  other  form  of  human  thought  and  endeavor,  is  possible 

only  on  the  basis  of  a  close  study  of  its  minutiae Text  material  deserves  the 

careful  study  of  the  ethnologist  as  well  as  of  the  linguist,  for  in  them  are  scat- 
tered a  host  of  valuable  data  bearing  on  mythologic  and  religious  concepts, 
ritualistic  elements,  social  organization,  and  many  another  ethnological  topic. 
The  ethnological  data  that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  native  texts  generally  acquire 
an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  are  presented  in  a  specifically  native 
setting." 

Sapir  goes  on  to  say:  "An  aspect  of  the  study  of  methodology  that  has  not  yet 
been  given  the  attention  it  deserves  is  style,  under  which  term  may  be  com- 
prised construction  of  plot,  employment  of  conventional  mythological  motives, 
character  definition,  and  mythologic  diction.  Other  literary  forms,  such  as 
speeches,  prayers,  and  songs,  have  each  their  own  peculiarities  of  style." 

He  concludes:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  handling  of  these  subjects,  which 
are  bound  to  prove  of  great  psychological  interest  in  the  study  of  primitive 
culture,  requires  a  great  deal  of  illustrative  text,  far  more,  indeed,  than  is  gener- 
ally at  hand.  . . .  Future  students  of  language  and  culture  will  complain  of  a 
paucity  rather  than  a  superabundance  of . . .  text." 
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Sapir  s  broadly  humanistic  view  of  oral  narrative,  though  neglected  during 
his  lifetime,  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  Melville  Jacobs,  who  also  drew  upon 
Chinookan  texts  in  his  influential  The  Content  and  Style  of  an  Oral  Literature 
(1959).  Today  the  specialized  discipline  of  ethnopoetics  is  recombining  lin- 
guistics and  literary  criticism,  surely  in  the  spirit  of  Edward  Sapir,  to  attain 
heightened  appreciation  of  oral  narrative. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  development,  Hymes  has  focused  attention  on 
Chinookan  oral  literature  in  a  series  of  works  (especially  to  be  noted  are  the 
works  listed  as  Hymes  1953,  1975a,  1976,  1980,  1984a,  and  1984b).  It  was 
Hymess  insight  that,  although  texts  such  as  those  collected  by  Boas,  Sapir,  and 
Jacobs  had  been  published  as  "wall-to-wall"  prose,  divided  merely  into  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs,  it  was  nevertheless  possible  —  even  though  one  might 
no  longer  be  able  to  work  with  living  speakers  —  to  identify  in  these  narratives 
more  complex  structures  of  discourse,  with  elements  both  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature ("acts,"  "scenes,"  etc.)  and  of  poetic  composition.  The  latter  structure 
has  been  characterized  by  Hymes  in  terms  of  "measured  verse"  —  an  organiza- 
tion of  lines  and  verses,  defined  not  in  terms  of  the  Old  World  features  of  rhyme 
or  meter,  but  rather  by  regularities  of  lexical,  grammatical,  and  semantic  struc- 
ture. The  final  product  consists  not  only  in  reformatted  versions  of  the  original 
texts,  but  also  in  radically  rethought  English  translations,  presented  in  a  format 
appropriate  to  dramatic  poetry.  These  allow  not  only  the  specialist,  but  the 
general  reader  as  well,  to  get  some  sense  of  the  structural  principles  that  ani- 
mated traditional  oral  narrative — some  appreciation  for  the  aesthetic  effects  of 
humor,  pathos,  and  suspense  which  must  have  been  created  by  the  perform- 
ances of  fireside  story-tellers  on  the  Columbia  River,  during  winter  nights  for 
centuries  before  the  White  invasion. 

We  are  pleased  to  include  in  this  volume  Hymes's  previously  unpublished 
retranscription  and  ethnopoetic  analysis  of  "The  Origin  of  Fish  in  the  Colum- 
bia" {Wishram  Texts,  2-7),  retitled  "Coyote  Frees  the  Fish"  in  recognition  of  its 
culture-hero  and  protagonist. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Wishram  Texts,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  Upper 
Chinookan  material  presented  in  this  volume,  were  ob- 
tained, for  the  most  part,  in  Yakima  Reservation,  situated 
in  southern  Washington,  in  July  and  August  of  1905. 
A  portion  of  the  material  (last  two  episodes  of  I,  i,  17, 
18;  II,  II;  IV,  3,  14)  were  sent  to  me  after  I  had  re- 
turned from  the  field  by  my  half-breed  interpreter,  Pete 
McGuff.  As  I  had  taught  Pete  the  phonetic  method  of 
taking  down  Indian  text  followed  in  my  own  work,  the 
additional  texts  forwarded  by  him  were  all  in  strictly  pho- 
netic shape,  and  are  published  here  with  such  compara- 
tively slight  revision  as  they  seemed  to  demand.  Besides 
the  two  short  Wasco  and  Clackamas  texts  that  were 
collected  many  years  before  by  Dr.  Boas,  and  are  here 
published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Wishram  Texts,  these 
texts  of  Pete's  are  the  only  Indian  linguistic  material  em- 
bodied in  this  volume  not  personally  obtained  in  the  field. 
The  work  in  Yakima  Reservation  was  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  For 
permission  to  publish  the  Wishram  texts  in  the  present 
series  I  have  to  thank  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau.  The  remainder  of  the  Wishram 
material,  together  with  ethnological  specimens  and  infor- 
mation  secured  by  correspondence  with  Pete  McGuff,  was 
obtained  under  a  private  grant  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Heye  of 
New  York  City.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  his  liberality  in 
this  place. 

The  approximately  1 500  Indians  (according  to  the  Census 
Report    of    1 890)    who    now    make    up    the    population    of 

[IX] 
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Yakima  Reservation  belong  to  two  quite  distinct  linguistic 
stocks.  The  greater  part  (chiefly  Yakima  and  Klickitat 
Indians)  are  speakers  of  Sahaptin  dialects,  the  minority 
(Wishram,  more  properly  Wi^cxam,  Indians-,  their  own 
name  for  themselves  is  Ila'xluit)  speak  that  dialect  of 
Upper  Chinookan  that  is  illustrated  by  the  present  texts; 
before  their  removal  they  occupied  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Columbia  about  The  Dalles.  The  number  of  the  latter 
was  given  by  Powell  as  150  for  the  year  1885-86.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  suppHed  by  Pete  McGuff,  the 
number  of  Wishram  individuals  still  able  to  speak  their 
own  language  is  about  150,  this  estimate  including  those 
that  regularly  live  at  the  fishing  village  of  Wishram  on 
the  Columbia.  The  more  numerous  Wascos  (238  accord- 
ing to  Powell)  of  Warm  Spring  Reservation,  Oregon, 
speak  the  same  language.  As  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  decided  preponderance  of  Sahaptin  Indians  in  Yakima 
Reservation,  most  of  the  Wishrams  speak,  or  at  least 
have  a  smattering  of,  Klickitat,  as  well  as  their  own  lan- 
guage and  the  Chinook  jargon ;  very  few,  however,  if 
any,  of  the  Sahaptin-speaking  Indians,  can  also  speak 
Wishram,  the  language  having  a  reputation  for  great 
difficulty,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  because  of  its  harsh  pho- 
netics. 

The  bulk  of  the  linguistic  material  obtained  in  the  field 
(I,   I   [except  last  two  episodes],  2-10,   12-16;  II,  1-5;  IV, 

I,  2)  was  dictated  by  Louis  Simpson  (Indian  name  Me^- 
nait),  Pete  McGuff  serving  as  interpreter ;  Pete  McGuff 
himself  was  the  narrator  of  most  of  the  remainder  (I,  1 1  ; 

II,  6-10 ;  III);  while  Louis's  brother  Tom  Simpson  (In- 
dian name  Ta'xcani),  the  since  deceased  head  of  the 
Shaker  Church  in  Yakima  Reservation,  was  the  source 
of  two  very  short  texts  (I,  i  [variant  of  second  episode]; 
II,     12).     The    seven    texts  already  referred  to  as  having 
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been  taken  down  by  Pete  himself  were  dictated  by  vari- 
ous elderly  Indians,  —  Yaryarone,  Sophia  Klickitat,  Jane 
Meacham,  and  A'nEwikus. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  Louis  Simpson  and  Pete 
McGuff  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Louis  Simpson  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  older  type  of  Wishram  Indian,  now 
passing  away.  Of  short  and  stocky  build,  bow-legged 
from  constant  riding  on  horseback,  he  is  about  seventy  or 
seventy  five  years  of  age,  of  an  impatient  and  somewhat 
selfwilled  temperament,  dramatically  talkative,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  love  of  gain  and  bargain-driving  proclivities 
with  which  many  of  the  early  Western  travellers  charged 
the  Indians  about  The  Dalles  ;  yet,  despite  this,  he  proved 
to  be  a  lovable  personality,  owing  chiefly  to  his  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  has  a  command  of  Wishram, 
Klickitat,  and  the  Chinook  jargon;  but  his  English  is 
extremely  broken,  hardly  intelligible  at  times.  Superficially, 
Louis  is  a  convert  to  the  ways  of  the  whites ;  in  other 
words,  he  is  a  "civilized"  Indian,  —  lives  in  a  frame  house, 
raises  and  sells  wheat  and  hay,  is  dressed  in  white  man's 
clothes,  is  theoretically  a  Methodist.  Judging  by  the  con- 
tents of  his  mind,  however,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  unadulterated  Indian.  He  implicitly  believes  in 
the  truth  of  all  the  myths  he  narrated,  no  matter  how 
puerile  or  ribald  they  might  seem.  Coyote  he  considers 
as  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  despite  the  ridiculous 
and  lascivious  sides  of  his  character;  and  with  him  he  is 
strongly  inclined  to  identify  the  Christ  of  the  whites,  for 
both  he  and  Coyote  lived  many  generations  ago,  and  ap- 
peared in  this  world  in  order  to  better  the  lot  of  man- 
kind. On  one  point  Louis  always  insisted  with  great 
emphasis,  —  the  myths  as  he  told  them  were  not  invent- 
ed by  himself,  but  have  been  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  and  hence  have  good  claims  to  being  consid- 
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ered  truth.  Pete  McGuff,  on  the  other  hand,  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  younger  generation  of  Indian,  though 
only  a  half-blood  (his  father  was  a  negro,  his  mother  is 
a  full-blood  Indian).  Having  lived  much  of  his  life  with 
the  Wishrams,  he  speaks  their  language  fluently,  though 
long  contact  in  early  life  with  the  Cascades  Indians  on 
the  Columbia  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  un-Wishram 
phonetic  peculiarities  that  the  linguistic  material  obtained 
from  him  exhibits.  He  has  not  of  course  that  feeling  for 
the  old  Indian  life,  and  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  myths, 
that  a  man  like  Louis  Simpson  has ;  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  his  white  man's  rationalism,  he  is  not  at  all  disposed 
to  dismiss  as  idle  the  ideas  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to 
medicine-men  and  guardian  spirits.  He  has  been  trained 
in  the  Agency  school,  reads  and  writes  English  well,  and 
in  general  displayed  throughout  remarkable  intelligence ; 
he  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  me,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  correspondence,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking-  him. 

The  arrangement  of  the  texts  into  the  heads  of  Myths, 
Customs,  Letters,  Non-Mythical  Narratives,  and  Supple- 
mentary Upper  Chinookan  Texts,  is  self-explanatory,  and 
need  not  be  commented  upon.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  as  many  types  of  text  as  possible,  both  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reasonably  wide  range  of  linguistic  data  and 
to  give  at  least  some  idea  of  various  sides  of  Indian  life 
and  thought.  Some  brief  remarks  have  already  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  Wishram  mythology  in  another 
place. ^  The  myths  now  presented,  together  with  the  late 
Mr.  Curtin's  "Wasco  Tales  and  Myths,"  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  volume,  will  serve  as  evidence  for  the  statements 
there    made.      In    regard   to  the   Wishram  language  itself, 

'  Sapir,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper 
Chinook  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  542-544). 
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it  is  intended  sooner  or  later  to  publish  a  complete  study 
of  it.  Practically  the  only  thing  in  print  explicitly  de- 
voted to  it  is  the  brief  article  already  referred  to.^  The 
English  translation  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  correspond 
paragraph  for  paragraph,  and,  in  the  main,  sentence  for 
sentence,  to  the  Indian  original.  Some  will  find  the  trans- 
lation painfully  literal ;  I  shall  more  cheerfully  bear  this 
charge  than  that  of  having  given  a  misleading  or  slovenly 
rendering. 

I  cannot  close  these  preliminary  remarks  without  express- 
ing my  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Dr.  Franz  Boas.  It 
was  by  his  advice  and  under  his  guidance  that  the  work 
of  which  this  volume  is  a  product  was  undertaken  -,  it  is 
a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  thank  him  for  the  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  he  has  given  during  its  prosecution. 

Edward  Sapir. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19,  1909. 

'  Sapir,  Preliminary  Report,  etc.  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9, 
PP-  533~542)-  The  main  points  of  structure  are  identical  with  those  of  Lower 
Chinook.  For  this  dialect,  see  Swanton,  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb  (ibid., 
Vol.  2,  pp.  199-237)5  Boas,  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language  (ibid.,  Vol. 
6,  pp.  I18-147);  and  the  more  systematic  study  of  Chinook  soon  to  appear  in 
Dr.  Boas's  Handbook  of  American   Indian  Languages. 
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I.  —  MYTHS. 

1.    IskIu'lEYE    Qf/nGI    GALi'xoX    DA^UYAHO    WILX.^ 

77/6'   Origin  of  Fish  in  the  Cohiuibia. 

Isklu'lKyE"  icqagi^lak  gatca'vviql^axit  itcta'natck.  Kxwopt 
jjl'alicglu'ya,  tk.'a^munak  ickte^lgwiptck  wimalia'mt.  Ke'nua 
ik.'a'munak  galfxox.  Gayuxu'ni.  Aga  kxwc/pt  na^qxi 
gacgigE^lga.  Ge^'lt^ptck,  gali'kta  ya^xiba  ca'xalix,  ikia'ckac 
5  gali'xox.  Gasi'xEliitk,  gayaxa^limalx,  wi'tla  gayuxu'ni. 
Gacke'gElkEl  yuqxF/lqt.  Gacxlu^xwa-it :  "  Itkxwa'-id  idE'l- 
xam  ;  ihxni't  da'utEx  iikla'ckac."  Naxlu'xwa-it  axk'.E'skax: 
"AntktgElga'ya."  Aga  kxwo'pt  axgo'qunk  na'qxi  tq!ex 
gaklo'x  itk.'a'ckac.  Aga  kxwo^pt  hixu^nit.  Axgo'qunk 
10  naxlu'xwa-it :  "Isk.'u'lEyE  ya^xtau."  Wa'au  axklE^sgax 
gaklgE'lgax,  gaktakxa'-ima  itk!a'ckac  aknfmba. 


Gacx"k!vva'x  tctoqlia^mt.    LuqxwHqt,  galksu'klam.     Gal- 

kcu^x  dakda'k,   i'wi  iVi  oraJkcu'x.      Ouctraxa  ika'la  ikia'c- 

kac.      AxklE'skax  gala'kim :     "Itlu'kti  ik!a'ckac  ika'la  bam' 

15  itk!a'munak."   Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'ya,  tq!6'p  gagi'ux  iga'kwal, 

'  Under  this  title  arc  included  fourteen  short  myths  dealing  with  Coyote  as 
culture-hero  and  transformer,  often  as  trickster.  They,  very  likely  with  others 
not  obtained,  evidently  belong  together  as  a  sort  of  Coyote  cycle,  and  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  told  by  Louis  Simpson  as  one  myth  in  the  order 
here  given.  The  conception  that  keeps  them  together  is  that  of  Coyote  travelling 
up  the  great  Columbia  as,  in  the  main,  corrector  of  the  evils  of  the  mythic  or 
prc-Indian    age,    the    order   of  the  separate  incidents  being  determined  by  the  topo- 
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1.  What  Coyote  did  in  this  Land.^ 
T/ie  Origin  of  Fish  in  the   Columbia. 

Coyote  -  heard  about  two  women  who  had  fish  pre- 
served in  a  pond.  Then  he  went  to  them  as  they  were 
collecting  driftwood  from  the  river.  He  turned  himself 
into  a  piece  of  wood  trying  (to  get  them  to  pick  him  up). 
He  drifted  along.  But  then  they  did  not  get  hold  of  him. 
He  went  ashore,  ran  off  to  way  yonder  up  river,  and 
transformed  himself  into  a  boy.  He  put  himself  into  a 
cradle,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  again  drifted  along. 
The  two  women  caught  sight  of  him  wailing.  They 
thought:  "Some  people  have  capsized,  and  this  child  is 
drifting  towards  us."  The  younger  one  thought :  "Let  us 
get  hold  of  it."  But  the  older  woman  did  not  want  to 
have  the  child.  Now  It  was  drifting  along.  The  older 
one  thought :  "That  is  Coyote."  Nevertheless  the  younger 
woman  took  the  child  and  put  it  in  a  canoe. 

The  two  women  started  home  towards  their  house.  The 
child  was  wailing,  and  they  arrived  home  with  it.  They 
took  off  the  cradle  from  it  and  looked  closely  at  it.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  child  was  a  boy.      The  younger  one  said  : 

graphic  sequence  of  the  villages  at  which  they  are  localized.  Compare  the  Coyote 
myth  in  Boas's  Chinook  Texts  (pp.  IOI-106)  and  Katlilarnet  Texts  (pp.  46-49), 
though  the  establishment  of  taboos,  which  is  the  chief  conception  in  these,  is 
not  at  all  strongly  marked   in   the  Wishram  Coyote  cycle. 

2  Compare,  as  a  striking  parallel  of  this  myth,  Coddard's  llupa  Texts  (pp.  124, 
125),  where  Yimaninwinyai,  the  Hupa  culture-hero,  is  .also  fed  with  eels  by  a  woman 
who  guards  all  the   salmon. 
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cic'lict  gaoi'lukcmit  iak"cxa'tpa.  Na'wit  kxopt  gatccu^- 
tukc/  sa'q"  sa'q"  gatccu^lxum.  K.'u'na  gagHut,  wi'tla  gatc- 
cu'tukc  citlfxka.  Kxwopt  gayugo'ptit,  cikxa'-imat  ci^t!ix 
yak"cxa'tpa.  Gackim :  "logo'ptit;  ao^'  atxu^ya  itkli/na 
5  tk.'a'munak." 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gacti/ya  ya'xi.  GalixlE'tck,  gatccu'kct 
ya^xi  ctu'it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  dakda^k  galfxox.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatcu^gvviga  tcta^lxlEm.  Kxwopt  galixriqtck  uxwaqle^- 
walal.      Gatki'/kst  aga  galixlxln'mtck.      GatcugwegE'lx  itc- 

10  ta'ixlEm  wila^laba  uxwaqleValal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  i'wi  Vwi 
gatci'uxix.  TslEks  gatcixlu'xix.  "Dab'  a'ntcuqxida'mi- 
daba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  atgi'a  yaga^ilpa  wi'mal."  GwE^nEma 
ilga^bun  gatclu^x,  iga^bsnac  E^nEgi  gatdu^x.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatdxli'ma      kwo'ba.       Wi't!a      galix"k!wa'x      itctoqiia'mt. 

15  Wi'tla  da'ukwa  gasi'xlutk.  Wi'tia  kwo'ba  galikxa'-ima 
iga'k!wal  cife'lict.     Wi't!a  gayugo'ptit. 


Aga  gactu'yamx.  "Ya'qxwiu  ikla'ckac,"  gacki'mx,  "pa- 
lala'i  itiu'kti  ikia'ckac,  iage'wam,"  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaLo'qwe. 
Gayutcu'ktix,    ya'(|xwiu    ikia'ckac.      Wi't.'a     gactu'ya    tk.'a'- 

20  miinak.  Wit!a  gatccgE'lkEl  ya'xi  ctu'it.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
nixElga'-ulx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  tcta'ixlEm  gatcu'gwigax.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galixi'lqtck,  saq"  galixi'ixumx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
na'wit  gayu'ix  liaga'bsnba.  Gayu'yam  ilifega'bEnba.  Aga 
kxwopt    gatcigE'lga    yaga'bEn.      Aga   kxwo'pt  gatcilga'mit 

25  wi'lExba  yaga'bsn  ;  gatci'xga,  dagwa't  wi'Iex  gali'xox ;  Lla'k 
gali'xox  yaga'bEn.  Wi'tia  i'xt  gatcigE'lga,  gatcilga'midix 
wi't!ax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gu't  gatci'uxix  wilx ;  daiJa'kLla'k 
gali'xox  yaga'bEn.     Wi'tia  i'xt  gatcigE'lga  yaga'bEn.    Wi't.'a 

'  The  second  -c-  refers  to  icga'kwal  "eel"  (duale  laiituin),  a  form  used  along- 
side  of  iga'kwal    (masc). 
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"A  boy  is  better  than  driftwood."  And  then  she  went 
and  cut  an  eel  and  put  its  tail  in  his  mouth.  Then 
straightway  he  sucked  at  it  and  ate  it  all  up.  She  gave 
him  another  eel,  and  again  he  sucked  at  it,  (eating  up) 
only  half.  Then  he  fell  asleep,  and  half  the  eel  was  lying 
in  his  mouth.  The  two  women  said:  "He  is  asleep; 
now  let  us  go  for  some  more  wood." 

And  then  they  went  far  away.  He  arose  and  saw 
them  going  far  off.  Then  he  made  himself  loose  and 
seized  their  food.  He  roasted  the  fish  on  a  spit;  they  were 
done  and  he  ate.  He  caught  sight  of  the  fish,  which  were 
their  food,  in  a  lake.  Then  he  examined  (the  lake)  carefully, 
and  discovered  a  spot  where  it  would  be  easy  (to  make 
an  outlet  from  it  to  the  river).  "  Here  I  shall  make  the 
fish  break  out  (from  the  lake),  and  then  they  will  go  to 
the  Great  River." "  He  made  five  digging-sticks,  made 
them  out  of  young  oak.  And  then  he  put  them  down 
in  that  place.  He  started  back  home  towards  their  house. 
Again,  just  as  before,  he  put  himself  into  the  cradle.  Again 
there  (in  his  mouth)  lay  the  eel's  tail.     Again  he  fell  asleep. 

Now  the  two  women  arrived.  "The  boy  is  sleeping,"  they 
said;  "very  good  is  the  boy,  being  a  great  sleeper."  And 
then  they  retired  for  the  night.  Daylight  came,  the  boy  was 
sleeping.  Again  they  went  for  wood.  Again  he  saw  them 
going  far  away.  Then  he  got  up  and  took  their  food. 
He  roasted  it  on  a  spit  and  ate  it  all  up.  Then  straight- 
way he  went  to  where  his  digging-sticks  were.  He  took 
hold  of  one  of  his  digging-sticks.  Then  he  stuck  his 
digger  into  the  ground ;  he  pulled  it  out,  and  the  earth 
was  all  loosened  up ;  his  digging-stick  broke.  He  took 
hold  of  another  one  and  again  stuck  it  into  the  ground. 
Then    he    loosened    up  the  earth,  and  his  digger  was   all 

-  That  is,  Columbia  River.  The  word  wi'mai  of  the  text  is  never  used  to  refer 
to  any  other  river.     All  other  streams  are  denoted  by  wi'qxaf. 
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"■atcil<ra'mitxix  ;  dafjwa't  gatci'ux  wilx,  daLlakLla'k  o^ali'xox 
yaf^a'bEn  ilahi'n.  Gatcior/lga  ifala'kt ;  wi'tia  iJak  oali'xox 
ya<^a'bi:n.  A'<^a  gatcigF/lga  ifagwE'nEma,  gatcilga'mitxix  •, 
dagwa't  gatci'uxix  wi'Ix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gadigiisgwa'-ix 
5  ux6q!e\valal  yaga'iliamt   wi'maJ. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  naxhi'x\va-it  axo'qxunk ;  gagu'lxam  : 
"Nimxatxulal,  'Htlu'kti  ilkla^ckac;'  nil'  ninxih/xwan, 
'Isklu'lEyE  ya^xtau.'  A'kcta  yak!a'mEla-ix  itci'txox  txa^ika 
isk!u'li:yE    da'uya  wi'gwa.      Niamtxu'lal,      'Na'qxe    atktgEl- 

10  ga'ya  ilkla'ckac,  isklu'lEyE  ya'xtau.'  A'kcta  itxa'giutkwox 
itxcVx,  itci'txox  isklu'lEyE."  Aga  gactu'ya  tcto'q^iamt. 
Aga  ya'xt!ax  galicglu'ya  tctoqlia'mt. 

Gatccu'lxam :  "Aga  Iga  pu  qxa^ma  mtE  ux6q!eValal 
nu'gw  omtktu^xwa  ?     Emtetsirnon,  ag'  ayamdulxa^ma  mda'i- 

15  ka.  Aga  qloa'p  atgadi^mama  idElxam  da'uyaba  wHx ; 
EmtxE'luitcatk."  Aga  idE'lxam  qxawitci'mElit  "du'lululu."  — 
"Aga  atgadfrnama  da'uyaba  \vf Ix  ;  daxda'uaitc  itga'LxlEm 
idE'lxam.  Cma'nix  aqiu'xwa  ixqle'walal  kxwo'pt  pu  am- 
tedi'mama     mda'ika.      Imda^xleu     igi^xox    isklwo'latsintsin 

20  mda'ika.  Aga  da'uya  wi'gwa  ifa'mtkulk ;  qe'dau  yamdu'p- 
quna,  'Sklwo'latsintsin.'  Cmanix  atgadi'mama  idE^lxam 
atkigElga'ya  ixqie'walal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  amtedi'mama  mda'i- 
ka,  aqEmdupquna'ya,  'IsklwcYlatsintsin  icdi'mam  -,  gatc- 
cu'pgEna    isk!u'lEyE.'      Oe'dau     pu    alugwagi'ma    idE'lxam. 

25  'Da'uctax  gatctcxckE'm  isklu'lsyE  itcta'natck ;  aga  cda'x- 
dax  icdi'mam.'"     Oe'dau   agatccu'pgEna  isklu'lEyE. 

Coyote  and  the  Mischievous    Women. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'lwilxt  wi'mal  isk!u'lEyE.  Gayuya'2 
gayu'yam    ixtpo'    wilx.      GatcagE'lkKl    aiiE'mckc    i'nad  vvi'- 

'   Contracted  from  na'ya. 
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broken  to  pieces.  He  took  hold  of  another  one  of  his 
diefi^ing'-sticks.  Ag^ain  he  stuck  it  into  the  oround ;  he 
loosened  the  earth  all  up,  and  his  third  digger  was  all 
broken  to  pieces.  He  took  hold  of  the  fourth  one ;  again 
his  digger  broke.  Now  at  last  he  took  hold  of  the  fifth 
and  stuck  it  into  the  ground  •,  he  loosened  the  earth  all 
up.      And  then  the  fish  slid   over  into  the  Great  River. 

Now  then  the  older  woman  bethoug-ht  herself.  She 
said  to  her  companion:  "You  said,  'The  child  is  good;' 
I  myself  thought,  'That  is  Coyote.'  Now  this  day  Coyote 
has  treated  us  two  badly.  I  told  you,  'Let  us  not  take 
the  child,  that  is  Coyote.'  Now  we  have  become  poor, 
Coyote  has  made  us  so."  Then  they  went  to  their  house, 
and  he  too  went  to  them  to  their  house. 

He  said  to  them:  "Now  by  what  right,  perchance, 
would  you  two  keep  the  fish  to  yourselves?  You  two  are 
birds,  and  I  shall  tell  you  something.  Soon  now  people 
will  come  into  this  land.  Listen!"  And  the  people  could 
be  heard  "duHululu"  (like  thunder  rumbling  afar),  "Now 
they  will  come  into  this  land  ;  those  fish  will  be  the  peo- 
ple's food.  Whenever  a  fish  will  be  caught,  you  two  will 
come.  Your  name  has  become  Swallows.  Now  this  day 
I  have  done  with  you ;  thus  I  shall  call  you,  'Swallows.' 
When  the  people  will  come,  they  will  catch  fish ;  and  then 
you  two  will  come,  and  it  will  be  said  of  you,  'The 
swallows  have  come;  Coyote  called  them  so.'"  Thus  will 
the  people  say:  'From  these  two  did  Coyote  takeaway 
their  fi.sh  preserved  in  a  pond;  now  they  have  come.'" 
Thus  did  Coyote  call  those  two. 

Coyote  and  the  MiscJiicvoiis    VVoDien. 
Then   Coyote  travelled  up  the  river.      He  went  and  went, 

2  This  explains  why  tlie  coming  of  Uic  swallows  is  syncliionous  with  ihc  lust 
salmon-run  in  the  spring. 
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ma?.  Ag-a  kxwcVpt  gagiginumnltck  i'nadmax  wi'mat : 
'*Oi-/nKgi  nxlu'xwan  ma'ikaba."  Oxe'dau  gagiu^lxam  a'- 
nKmckc  isk!u1i;yK.  Kxwopt  galixlu'xwa-it :  "He  tqle'x 
ag'  ancYxw'  anii'mEckc  Iga."  Gayaxaiimatx,  lE^p  gali'xox. 
'^  Galikto'ptck  gatcgElkiilxpa.  Gasixlu^tk ;  k!a'ya.  EVi  ga- 
li'xox  gayaxa^imal^xpa.  Kxwo^ba  cka'xax.  Wi^tla  gaya- 
xa'limalx  ;  li'/p  gali'xox  ihcqcVba.  Galixlu^\wa-it :  "Oucti^- 
axa  tqlt^'x  cknuxt;  ici/nqoq  k!ma  na^itlax  incge'taqL"  Ga- 
liktE'tck;  k!a'2ya. 


10  Cta'xya  i'nadix  q!a'tsEnba  gatcgK^lgKlx.  Nixtu'xwa-it  : 
"Oucti'axa  kiwa'lalaq  ckinu^xt."  Aga  tcic  iki'xax.  Ga- 
lixhi'xwa-it :  "OE^nigiska!  qucti'axa  istsli'non  dEnu\  k!wa^- 
lalaq  cknuxt"  Galixlu^xwa-it :  "Klwotk"  a'ga !"  Gatcgi'- 
luma  :      "Aga  mda'it!ax  kxwo^ba  da'mino'   imtxi/x  imtts!i'- 

!•>  non  iltcqo'ba.  kh-Zlxam  aliigwagrma,  'Cda'uctox  isk!u'- 
lEyE  gacki'ux  k!wa^lalaq ;  istslfnon  gatccu'pgEna.'  Da'- 
minua  wiJa'laba  amtxii'xwa  istsli'non." 


(Tom  Simpson's  Version.'^) 

Gayu'ya  Isk!u'lEyE;  i,a^x  gali'xux.  GatccgE^kEl  ctmockt 
icofaoi'lak  Tnadix  ctuwrial,  Gacfjigi'luma :  "Mti'  'sk!u'- 
20  lEyE  ;  tq!i'x  qmuxt."  Aga  kxwcYpt  galixlu^xwa-it :  "Le^xIex 
antcu'xwa  kaL.'a'latx,  'Axgi'kal  naln'mcita.'"  Aga  kxwo'pt 
niktca'x.  Aga  kxwop't  gatccu^xam  :  "Kwaic  niga'tsmxt 
axgi'kal."      Aga  wi't!ax  gacgiulxam  :  "Emti^;  tqlTx  qmuxt." 

'    Tlial   is,   willi   which   to   catch   thcin,   so  elusive   were   they. 

2  It    does    not    appear    wliat    sort    of   water-birds  the  mischievous  women  were 
transformed  into,  possibly  divers. 
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and  arrived  at  a  certain  land.  He  caught  sight  of  two 
women  across  the  river.  And  then  each  shouted  out  to 
him  from  across  the  river:  "How  fond  I  am  of  you!" 
Thus  the  women  spoke  to  Coyote.  Then  he  thought : 
"Well,  now  I  should  like  to  have  the  women."  He  threw 
himself  into  the  river  and  dived  under.  He  came  to  land 
where  he  had  seen  the  two  of  them.  He  looked  about ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  He  turned  about  to  where  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  river.  There  they  are  still. 
Aofain  he  threw  himself  into  the  river  and  dived  under 
the  water.  He  thought:  "Truly,  they  like  me;  but  I  for 
my  part  have  left  behind  a  fish-line."  ^  He  put  his  head 
above  water  ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

Across  yonder  were  the  two  women  where  he  had  first 
caught  sight  of  them.  He  thought:  "Truly,  they  make 
me  crazy."  Now  he  feels  cold.  He  thought:  "How 
now !  they  are  really  two  birds,  but  they  make  me  crazy." 
He  thought:  "Never  mind,  now!"  and  called  out  to  them  : 
"Now  you  two  there  have  for  all  time  become  birds  in 
the  water, ^  People  will  say,  'These  two  have  made  Coyote 
crazy,  so  he  called  them  birds.'  For  all  time  you  two 
shall  be  birds  in  the  lake." 


(Tom  Simpson's  Version.'') 

Coyote  went  along  (until)  he  came  to  open  country. 
He  caught  sight  of  two  women  dancing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  They  called  out  to  him:  "Come,  Coyote! 
we  love  you."  And  then  he  thought:  "I  shall  deceive 
them  by  pretending  that  my  wife  has  died."     So  then  he 

3  Tom  Simpson,  brother  of  Louis,  took  exception  to  the  transformation  in  the 
first  version,  when  this  was  read  to  him,  and  denied  its  correctness.  The  trans- 
formation  to  water-birds  seems  more  appropriate  than  that  into  rocks,  however. 
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A<^a  kxwcVpt  gayukli'xa  qlwo'bixix;  iKp  nrxox.  Gali'k- 
latck.  Aj^a  k.'a'ya  gatccoiv'lkid  i'nadix.  E'wi  orali^xux ; 
i'nadix  ^atcci^E'lkEl.  A^^a  wi't.'a  gayuk!i^xa,  gaHcg-iclkli^xa. 
Aga  wi'tla  qloa'p  gatccu'x.  Aga  \vi't!a  Inp  ni\6x.  Ga- 
5  li'ktatck.  Aga  wi't.'a  kla'ya  gatccgr/lkEl.  Aga  wi^tla  eVi 
ni^xux ;  gatccgF/lkid  wit!'  i'nadix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixlu^xwa- 
it :  "Ag"  antck!wa'mida."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccklwa'mit. 
Gali'kim  iagtVmKnRjja,  galixk/xwa-it :  "Ag'  atga'dya  Na- 
dida^nult  k!ma  k!iVya  pu  kwadalaq  amtktu^xvva  idE'lxam." 
10    Aga  kxwcVpt  ick!a'lamat  gacxi/x. 


Coyote  as  Medicine-Man} 

l\at  i(|!i'yuxt  wfixatpa  yuxt,  yaga'lxix*  ixu'xt  al^qxidrvv' 
ilfpaq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixla'gwa  isk.'udEyE-,  mang  iaxa't 
gayu'ya.  GatccVguekEl  idnE^mEckc  tksEiibnE'nlx  iltcqo'ba. 
Aga  kxwcVpt  nexlu'xwa-it :  "  Anixmictxa'ma  iqle'yuxt  ia- 
15  ga'lxix-."  Galiglu'ya  •,  gatciudxam  :  "Na'qe  tci  pu  Ika'la 
aminElmi'ctxa  imiga'lx-ix*  ?"  Aga  kxwcVpt  gatciudxam : 
"Kwotka'  yamElmi'ctx."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lga,  ga- 
tci'uk"}.      Kxwopt  gatcxutxumi't  iakla'lx'ix-. 


Kxwopt  Ie'p  gatci'ux  kxwo'ba  saiba'  IksEnbna'nlx.  Aga 
20  kxwo'pt  gakcu'bEn'  a'-ixad,  gala-ila'-itam,  gayalga'xit  dapa't. 
Aga     kxwo'pt    tea    ko'pt  gala'xux. 

Kxwopt  galgagE'lga,  galga'l  i'wa  Ixli'wi.  Galga'gEJkEJ 
dE'iiEgi    i'algat.      Aga  kxwo'pt   k!a'ya  qE'nEgi  galko'x  puj 

'  Comiiare  with  this  myth  Boas's  Tiaditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians  (Journal 
of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  140,  141):  Teit,  The  Shuswap  (Plublicalions 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific   Expedition,  Vol.  II,  p.  741)- 
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burst  out  crying.  He  said  to  them:  "Not  long  ago  my 
wife  died,"  and  again  they  said  to  him:  "Come,  we  love 
you."  And  then  he  swam  up  close.  He  was  under  water. 
He  stuck  his  head  out,  but  did  not  see  them  across  (from 
where  he  had  started).  He  turned  around  and  saw  them 
on  the  other  side.  Then  again  he  swam,  swam  towards 
the  two  women.  Again  he  approached  them ;  again  he 
was  under  water.  He  stuck  his  head  out,  but  again  he 
did  not  see  them.  Then  again  he  turned  about,  and  again 
saw  them  on  the  other  side.  And  then  he  thought: 
"Now  I  shall  take  them  home."  So  he  took  them  home. 
He  said  in  his  heart,  he  thought:  "Now  the  Indians 
will  come,  but  you  two  shall  not  make  the  people  crazy." 
So  then  they  turned  into  rocks. 


Coyote  as  Medicine- Man} 

A  certain  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  trail  with  his  penis 
wrapped  about  him  just  like  a  rope.  And  then  Coyote 
passed  by  him  and  went  on  a  little  beyond.  He  saw 
some  women  jumping  up  and  down  in  the  water.  And 
then  he  thought:  "I  shall  borrow  from  the  old  man  his 
penis."  He  went  over  to  him  and  said  to  him:  "Friend, 
would  you  not  lend  me  your  penis?"  And  then  (the  man) 
said  to  him:  "All  right,  I  shall  lend  it  to  you."  So  then 
(Coyote)  took  it  and  carried  it  along  with  him.  Then  he 
put  it  on  to  his  own  penis. 

Then  he  shoved  it  under  water  right  where  the  women 
were  jumping  up  and  down.  One  of  the  women  jumped 
up,  the  penis  got  between  her  legs,  and  it  remained  stuck 
a  little  ways.      And  then  she  became  ill(?). 

Then  the  (other)  women  took  hold  of  her  and  brought 
her    yonder    to    shore.     They    saw    that    something    was 
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k!a'ya  di'/n  Kngi  IqlcYp  pu  <i;-algi'ax6x.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gal- 
gagi'/lga,  mank  Jxle'u  galko'x.  la'x'  isk!u'li;yK  i'nadix 
wi'mat;  galgiellc'defx.  GaligltVma  isklu'lEyE  :  "Waqi'/n?:kc 
tcKx  u'mckax ;  axk'  E'nKgi  amcgi\ixa  Iqlo'p."  GaJki^m : 
5  "Oi'/iiKgi  }gElxtxu1al  li'xat?  Galki'm,  'WaqE'nEkc  E'nEgi 
Jq.'cVb  Emckfx.'"  Aga  kxvvo'pt  gal^gu'naxtck ;  galga'gElga 
waqE'iiEkc.  Tc!ex  ga'igux  ka'xdau  E'liEgi  lq!6'p  galgi'axux  ; 
tcaxa'-i  gayalda'uixumx.  la'xt'  isklu'lEyE  yaxi'ba  iq!6p 
Jq!cVp    gateaux  ;  sa'q"  kwopt  gatcilxo^ktcgom  iagaHxix. 

10  Na'wid  vvi't!a  gayu'ix  isk!u^lp:yE.  Oa^matki  gayu'yam ; 
kxwcVba  galixa'-imaya.  Aga  da\ia  agagKlak  itcatcqu'mEm 
aki'ax ;  gaqo^kla,  naVit  gaqo'kctka.  Galgi'unaxl  itage'- 
wam  ;  gacjigE^lgax  icka'lax.  Gatgiu^xam  :  "Ag'  amugwi'- 
la-ida."      Kxwopt  a^-i  gali'xox.      Gayugui'la-itum,  a'-i  ni'xox. 

15  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayugwi'la-it,  gayugwila'2itx.  Gali'kim : 
"Kla'ya  dan  itca^lxpa,  k.'a'ya  wi'inqt  itca'txpa."  Oxi'dau 
gali'kim   icka^lax. 

Aga  kxw(Vpt  galu'gwakim :  "Ya'xib'  i'xat  isklu'kyE 
yuxt  idiageVam."     Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqiulxa^mam  :     "  OE^ngi 

20  mx!u^\wan,  amagi^la-ida,  qEmtga^lEmam."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gali'kim  :  "A'2,  na^qe  pu  anu^ya  ya'xi  itgE'xuit ;  ha'-e 
JgwE'iiEmikc  InE^mckc  dan  ilaka^lEmax.  K!a'ya!  algEnt- 
g-a^hcmama  fo-wq/nEmikc :  aic  kla^la  altjEnu'xa."  Aora 
kxwcVpt  galklulxa'mam  JgwE^nEmikc  dan  itlaxaiukc :      "Ag' 

25  amckiugalEmama  iq!e^yuqt  idiaVevvam."  Ya'x'  isk.'u'lEyE 
tclEx  gatcu^xwa  apxaMit  agaqla^ptcxak ;  tcqa'(}  tcqaq  ga- 
tcu'xwa.  Aga  gali'gucjam  ;  gatchi^lExam  :  "ItcqE^mEm  ax- 
qxa'tcpa."  Kxwopt  gatck/mcpiit ;  galixalxni^ma  dalpa'l 
gatctu^mquit  kaLla'latx  i}qaVul(|t. 


'   The    Raven    plays    the    part   of  the  medicine-man   in   Wishram  mythology  (cf. 
also  the  story  of  "Coyote  and  Skunk,"   No.   15. 
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sticking'  to  her,  but  they  could  do  nothing  with  her ;  they 
could  not  cut  it  out  of  her  with  anything.  And  then  they 
took  hold  of  her  and  carried  her  a  little  farther  away  from  the 
water.  Coyote  was  far  off  across  the  river,  and  they 
dragged  him  into  the  water.  Coyote  shouted:  "Split  a 
stone  (as  knife) ;  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off."  They  said  : 
"Whatdid  some  person  tell  us?  He  said, 'Cut  it  off  with  a 
stone  knife.' "  And  then  they  looked  for  it  and  found  a  stone. 
They  split  it,  and  with  the  same  they  cut  off  the  (penis) 
from  her.  It  had  run  up  right  into  her.  That  Coyote  over 
yonder  cut  it  all  off.  Then  he  turned  his  penis  all  back 
(to  himself). 

Immediately  Coyote  went  on  again ;  he  arrived  some- 
wheres,  and  laid  himself  down  there.  Now  this  woman 
is  sick  ;  they  took  her  with  them  and  straightway  carried 
her  (home).  They  looked  for  a  medicine-man  and  found 
the  Raven, ^  They  said  to  him :  "  Now  you  will  treat  (her)  •" 
then  he  assented.  He  went  to  treat  her ;  he  had  consented 
to  do  so.  And  then  he  doctored  and  doctored  (until)  he 
said:  "There  is  nothing  in  her  body,  there  is  no  sickness 
in   her  body."     Thus  did  speak  the  Raven. 

And  then  the  people  said  :  "Yonder  is  a  certain  Coyote, 
who  is  a  medicine-man."  Then  they  went  and  said  to 
him:  "What  do  you  think,  will  you  treat  her?  We 
have  come  for  you."  And  then  he  said:  "Well,  I  could 
not  ofo  so  far  on  foot ;  there  must  be  five  women  without 
husbands.  No !  five  women  will  have  to  come  for  me ; 
they  will  just  carry  me  on  their  backs."  And  then  they 
went  and  said  to  five  women  who  had  no  husbands  : 
"Now  you  will  go  and  bring  the  old  medicine-man."  Coyote 
yonder  split  some  alder-bark  and  chewed  at  it.  Then  the 
women  came  to  meet  him,  and  he  said  to  them  :  "I  am  sick 
in  my  breast."  Then  he  spat ;  he  showed  them  that  what 
he  had   spit  out  was  red   and  pretended  that  it  was  blood. 
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"Aic  k!a^r  amcgEnu'xa  k!EmEkF/dEc  gigwa'ladamt  itc- 
qla'qctaq,  qa'datcix  itqaVulqt  data'w'  al^u'ya  gigwa'ladamt 
wi'lxiamt.  Cma'nix  iwat  ca^xal  itcq!a'qctaq  dala'x  pat 
anxu'xwa  ilqaVulqt,  anE^mxta.^      Gigwa^ladamt  itcqla^qctaq 

5  it!u'kti ;  k!a'y'  anE'mqta."^  Afexa't  na'wit  kla'la  gagi'ux  •, 
a'niwat  axkln'skax  kla'la  gagi'ux ;  gigwa'ladamt  iaqla^q- 
ctaq  k.'aia  gagi'ux.  Gagi^uk"!".  Aga  kxwcVpt  naVit  ga- 
yaxalga'yapq.  Na'wit  Lima'n  Liman  idia'kcKn  gatctalga^mit. 
Naxli/xwa-it :     "A-iwa'u  ii'akla'mEla  itqie'yoqt ;  na^x'  itlu'kt" 

10  ilgKnu^x  itqie'yoqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  L!a^x"  gagiuta'da  wHxpa. 
Kxwopt  gatctE'mquit  tqaVulqt  gagiula'dabit.  Gala^kim 
waga''lxt,  gagu'lxam :  "Na'q'  it!u'ktix  tclE^l  imi'ux  iq!e'- 
yoqt." 


Aga  kxwo^pt  wi^t!'  ae^xat  k!a'la  gagi'ux.  Aga  kxwo''pt 
15  gagi'uk"!.  NaVid  da\ikwa  wi't!a  gatcu'xa;  wi^t!a  gatc- 
talga'mit  idia'kcEn.  Gagi^uk"}  na^qe  y^Jqdix ;  wit.'a  gagiu- 
ta'da.  Wit!a  gagu'lxam :  "Na'q'  itiu'kti  imiula'da ;  tc!fl 
imi'iix  iqle'yoqt.  Si'klElutk ;  wi't!a  itqa'wulqt  liagE'lpx, 
kxwa'  kxwa  iki'xox."  Aga  kxwo'pt  wi't!a  kla'la  gagi'ux ; 
20  aeaei'uk"!  atalu'n.  Wi't!a  da'uxwa  gatcu'xa -.  Lima'n  Liman 
gatcu'xa.  Gagi^ik^t  na'qi  yalxdix  aga  wi'tia  gagiulaMa. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  gakk/lxam  a^^xat :  "A'  naq'  itiu'kti 
mcki^uxt  iqle'yoqt.  Aga  ta^blat  tclumgvve'lit,  IqaVulqt 
ligr/lpx  ;   tc!Kl  IcIe'I  mcgi'uxt." 


25  Aga  kxvv(Vpt  k!a'la  gagi'ux  alala'kt.  Gagi'uk"!  wi't.'a 
a'xta.  Wi't!a  da'uxwa  gatco'xwa  iJma'n  Liman.  Wi'tia 
gagiula'da.      Qo'ct   aga    q!6^p  tgi'uxdix   itq"H'ba  itca'nujtp' 

'   AnE'nixla  stands  for  anu'mqla. 
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"You  will  just  carry  me  on  your  backs  so  that  my 
head  is  downward,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  slowly  go 
down  to  the  ground.  If  my  head  is  turned  upwards,  my 
mouth  will  perhaps  become  filled  with  blood,  (so  that)  I 
shall  die.  It  is  good  that  my  head  be  down ;  (so)  I  shall 
not  die."  One  of  the  women  straightway  took  him  on  her 
back ;  the  youngest  one  carried  him  first ;  she  carried  him 
with  his  head  turned  down.  She  went  along  with  him. 
And  then  straightway  he  put  his  hands  between  her  legs. 
Immediately  he  stuck  his  hands  into  her  private  parts 
and  fingered  them.  She  thought:  "Oh!  the  old  man  is 
bad;  the  old  man  did  not  do  good  to  me."  So  then  she 
threw  him  down  on  the  ground.  Then  he  spat  blood 
when  she  had  thrown  him  down.  One  of  the  older  sisters 
spoke,  and  said  to  her:  "It  is  not  good  that  you  have 
hurt  the  old  man." 

And  then  one  of  the  women  again  took  him  on  her 
back.  She  went  along  with  him.  Straightway  again,  as 
before,  he  treated  her ;  again  he  put  his  hands  into  her 
private  parts.  She  did  not  carry  him  long  -,  she  also 
threw  him  down.  Again  one  (of  the  sisters)  said  to  her: 
"It  is  not  good  that  you  have  thrown  him  down;  you 
have  hurt  the  old  man.  Look  at  him;  again  blood  is 
flowing  out  of  his  mouth,  he  is  coughing."  And  then  she 
also  put  him  on  her  back;  now  she  was  the  third  to  carry 
him.  To  her  also  he  did  as  before;  he  fingered  her  pri- 
vate parts.  She  did  not  carry  him  long,  but  threw  him 
down  also.  And  then  again  one  of  the  women  said  to 
them:  "Oh!  you  have  not  treated  the  old  man  well. 
Now  he  is  continually  spitting  out  much  blood,  the  blood 
is  flowing  out  of  his  mouth ;  you  have  hurt  him  badly." 

And  then  the  fourth  woman  took  him  on  her  back. 
That  woman  also  went  along  with  him.  He  treated  her 
also  as  before,  fingering  her  private  parts.     She  also  threw 
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axi'mat.  Gaktulxam  aklu^na  a'exat  aga  saq"  axoqE'nk, 
a^xka  wala'lxt :  "Qr/nEgiska  mcgi^uxt  iq.'e'yoqt  idiaVe- 
wam!  si'klElutk,  itqaVulqt  leorE^lpx ;  ag^a  qloa'p  ag' 
ayu'mqta.  QE^nEgi  qxi'dau  Emcgi^ixt  iqle^yoqt?"  La'-itc- 
5  kaba  gatki'm  lla'ktikc  :  "QxiMaii  na'ya  itcnu'x  iqle'yoqt." 
A^exat  wi^tla  da^uxwa  na'kim :  "Llma^n  L!man  itcnu'x." 
GalxE'lxamx :  "Ag'  a'lEma  a'xt.'ax  alaxElqJa'xid'  alEma; 
qE'iiEgi  alaxluxwa^-ida  yakla^mEla  iqle^yoqt  qucti^axa." 


Aga  kla'la  gagi^ux  wi'tla  aklE^n'  a'-ixat  alagwE^nEma ; 
10  aga  gagi'uk"}.  Aga  wi^tla  da^ukwa  gatcu^xa.  Aga  qloa'p 
itq"le'ba ;  aga  gagiula'da  kxwo'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itca^mxt- 
pa  aga  gaqxo'gwiga  idE^lxam  atgigrialama  ayugwi'la-ida ; 
gaqxo'gwigax  its!fn6nks^  qxi'dauEmax  wiixpama  itqcxHa'- 
uwukc  idaga'HEx  idaxitcE'mElit ;  alugwa'lalam'  a'lEma  cpak. 


15  Gairkim  idiage'wam  isk!u'lEyE :  "Aga  t!a'ya  mcgaxi'- 
ma."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqaxi'ma ;  galuxwiia-it  idE'lxam  da'- 
itcka  atgigi'lalama.  Gali'kim  idiaxrialit:"  "Na'qe  pu 
anugwHa-ida  na'-ima  na'ika.  Daba'  dan  mcgiaxala'dagw' 
a-ila'-u    qxaMatc'    itiu'ktix    anugwHa-ida."       Aga    kxwo'pt 

20  gaqigF/lga  ilq!oaMit ;  a-ila'-u  gaqxi^loxix.  Aga  kxwo'ba 
gayagu'mla-it,  agatctu'lxam :  "  Cma'nix  ewi  anltxa'  itx- 
kcE'n  ca'xEl,  aga  kxwo'pt  amckla'lama." 

Aga  gatctu'ckam  idla'lamax  aga  galugwa'lalamtck.    Aga 

kxwo'pt    gayugwiia-it ;    a-iL!a'k    gatcto'x    itka'qwit.     Aga 

25  kxwo'pt  gatcielga'mit  iakla'lx'ix-,  gatcu'ctga.      Galaglu'ma  : 

'  Itsli'Donks  stands  for  it-ts'.i'nonks. 

2  Idiaxi'lalit  (cf.  -gila-it,  "to  doctor")  denotes  properly  "medicine-man"  in 
bis  capacity  of  "doctor,"  of  dispeller  of  disease;  idiage'wani  is  used  as  equivalent 
to    "shaman"  in  its  wider  sense  of  one  who   can  inflict  harm  on  others  by  his  con- 
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him  down.  Behold,  now  they  were  approaching  to  where 
the  girl  was  lying  sick  in  the  house.  Now  another  one 
of  the  women,  the  oldest  of  all,  —  she  was  their  oldest 
sister,  —  said  to  them:  "How  you  have  treated  the  old 
medicine-man !  Look,  blood  is  flowing  out  of  his  mouth ; 
now  he  is  close  to  dying.  Why  have  you  done  thus  to 
the  old  man?"  The  four  women  said  among  themselves: 
"Thus  has  the  old  man  done  to  me  myself."  One  again 
said  in  like  manner:  "He  fingered  my  private  parts." 
They  said  to  one  another :  "  Now  she  too  will  find  out ; 
she  will  think  that  the  old  man  is  bad,  after  all." 

Now  also  the  other  one,  the  fifth,  took  him  on  her  back 
and  went  along  with  him.  Her  also  he  treated  as  before. 
Now  the  house  was  near  by,  and  there  she  threw  him 
down.  And  then  people  were  gotten  where  the  woman 
lay  sick  who  should  sing  for  him,  while  he  was  to  treat  (her) ; 
they  obtained  animals  of  such^  kind  from  the  land,  large 
deer  who  could  make  much  noise ;  they  were  to  sing 
out  loud. 

Coyote,  the  medicine-man,  said:  "Now  lay  her  down 
carefully."  And  then  they  laid  her  down ;  the  people  who 
were  to  singf  for  him  seated  themselves.  The  medicine- 
man  said:  "I  alone  would  not  treat  her.  Put  something 
around  her  here  to  hide  her  from  view,  so  that  I  may 
treat  her  well."  And  then  they  took  rushes  and  put 
them  over  her  to  hide  her  from  view.  Now  there  he 
sat  by  her,  and  said  to  them  :  "  If  I  turn  my  hand  up, 
then  you  shall  sing." 

Then  he  took  up  the  song,  and  they  started  in  singing. 
And  then  he  treated  (her) ;  he  spread  apart  her  legs.  He 
stuck    his    penis    into    her    and    copulated    with   her.     She 

trol  of  spirits.  Not  every  idiaxi'lalit  or  "doctor"  was  such  a  "shaman"  or  "lama- 
noas,"  though  an  idiage'wam  could  generally  cure  disease.  In  the  text  the  two 
words  are  used  interchangeably  for   "dispeller  of  disease." 

'  Accompanied  by  a  gesture  in  the  recital. 
2 — PUBI..    AMER.    ETHN.    SOC.    VOL.    II. 
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"Lgna'2ctglEl  itqle'yoqt."  Ca^xEl  gatch/x  h'a^kcEn ;  gatc- 
hi'lxam :  "AgE  mcud^'2gwaltck,  cpak  mckla'lEmtck." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  cpak  galugwa^lalEmtck  a'lalalala.  GacxEl- 
ga^xit  ick!a^Ix"ix-.  laka'xta  qucti'axa  ya'xta  yakla'lx'ix* 
Lq!6^p  galgi'ux  aqE^nEkc  E^nEgi ;  gaya'lkapq  cf  t!ix  ya'xtau, 
qxfdau  gatcu'ctgax.     Gacxgla'qtkax,  gacxElga'xitx. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  xw6'\  gatciaxu'xax.  NaVit  tla^ya  galaxu'- 
xwax.  GaguoTEmtcxu'qax  wa'kaq :  "QE^nEgi  aga  mki'- 
xax?  Aga  tci  mtlu^kti  imxu^x?"  —  "Aga  ntlu'kti  inxu^x 
10  k!ma'  dnux  ilgnu'ctk  itqle^yoqt."  —  "Oxotk'  a^-u,  ga'n  a-ic 
fmxux ;  aga  tl^aya  ilgmu^x  ilqle'yoqt."  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
qiu^xam  iq!e'y6qt :  "Aga  ma'ika  amrgikal  iga'xux."  Ga- 
irkim :  "  Na'qi  tq!e^x  nluxt  Jqagi'lak.  Qxa'daga  ngucgV- 
wal;    na^qi    tqagi'lak    k!a'xc."     Aga   gayu'pa;   galitglo^qlq. 


Coyote  and  the  Mouthless  Man. 

15  Wi'tlax  gali'lwilxt  wi'maJ  isklu'lEyE.  GatdgE'lkEl  itgoa^- 
lilx  qucti'axa  itka'la  ilaxni'm  ma%ix.  GatdgE'lkEl  kp 
ga^Jxux  ittcqo^ba.  GalktE^tck;  gi^gad  ix't  ina'gun,  di^gad 
ix-t  inaVun  ila'kcEn  ligE'lgat ;  gaJgikxaMm'  akni'mba 
inaVun.      Kxwopt     tk!f     gatclu'x ;    gatdgE'lkEJ    galklo'ql' 

20  alakcr/n  EnEgi,  Igioqte^lal  aknf  mba.  GalixJu^xwa-it :  "Le^- 
pEt  alxu^xwa  anigElga^ya  anilxu'xtga  ixt  ila'nagun ;  gwa'- 
nixtcla  qE^nEg'   atxu'xwa." 


Lf/p    galxo^x.      Aga    kxwcVpt  gayuk!wfxa  ilaxnfmi^mt. 

GatcigE'lga    ixt    ila'nagun.      Gayu^ya,    gatci^ukt    ifa'nagun, 

25    gatcrupcut    it!6'xwatckpa.     Aga    kxwo'pt    yaxta    kxwo'ba 
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called  out:  "The  old  one  is  copulating  with  me."  He 
put  up  his  hand  and  said  to  them  :  "Now  go  ahead, 
sing  hard."  And  then  hard  they  sang  and  sang.  The 
two  (parts  of  the)  penis  stuck  together.  Truly,  that  was 
the  same  penis  which  they  had  cut  off  with  the  stone 
knife ;  that  (Coyote)  penetrated  her  halfways,  thus  he 
copulated  with  her.  The  two  (parts  of  the)  penis  recog- 
nized each  other,  they  stuck  together. 

And  then  he  pulled  it  out  of  her.  Straightway  she 
became  well.  Her  mother  asked  her:  "How  are  you 
feeling  now  ?  Have  you  now  become  well  ?"  —  "  Now  I 
have  become  well,  but  the  old  one  has  copulated  with 
me."  —  "Well,  never  mind,  just  keep  quiet;  now  the  old 
one  has  done  well  to  you."  And  then  the  old  man  was 
told:  "Now  she  has  become  your  wife."  He  said:  "I 
do  not  want  a  woman.  I  am  walking  about  without 
particular  purpose;  I  desire  no  woman."  Then  he  went 
out  of  the  house ;  he  left  them. 

Coyote  and  the  Mouthless  Man. 

Again  Coyote  travelled  up  the  river.  In  the  water  he 
saw  the  canoe  of  a  certain  person,  as  it  turned  out,  a  man. 
He  saw  how  (the  man)  dived  into  the  water.  He  came 
up  out  of  the  water,  his  hands  holding  one  sturgeon  on 
that  side  and  one  sturgeon  on  this  -,  he  put  the  sturgeons 
down  in  the  canoe.  Then  (Coyote)  looked  on  and  saw 
him  count  them  with  his  finger,  pointing  about  in  the 
canoe.  He  thought:  "When  he  dives,  I  shall  take  hold 
of  and  steal  from  him  one  of  his  sturgeons ;  let  us  see 
what  he'll  do." 

The  person  dived  under  water.  And  then  (Coyote) 
swam  towards  his  canoe.  He  seized  one  of  his  sturgeons. 
He    went    and    took  the  person's  sturgeon  with  him,  and 
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gayuJa'-itx ;  gali'xpsut.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gafkta'ptck  ilaxnf m- 
ba ;  galklakxa'-ima  aknfmba  ifa^nagun  i'xt  wi'tla  f  xt.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gaJkJo^ql^a  ;  wi'tla  galklo'qla.  Bi'2t  gatkto'ql  •,  i'xt 
ataxni'mba. 


5  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaJku'qti  aJa^kcEn,  ia'niwat  ca^xlix,  mank 
gi'gwal,  wi'tia  mank  t!u'gigwal,  anix  mank  t!u'gigwal  wflx- 
pa.  Kxwo^ba  galgiu'qti  yu'xtpa.  Pi'2t  kxwo'b'  ata'kcEn. 
Ki'mia  kE^a'-ix,  wi't!a  kxwo'b'  ala'kcEn  ;  ki^nua  qxa^amt, 
kxwo'b'  ala'kcKn  iaxka^ba  isklu'lEyi:.  Kxwo'b'  ala'kcEn, 
10  kxwo'ba  sa'iba  gahi^ya  yaxka'ba.  Na'2wit  galigo^qvvam. 
Na^2wit  qlwo'bixix   galigo'qwom. 


Gatknuqti'lalumx ;  galixtcklvva'nanumx ;  t!a^ya  gatksi- 
kllu^tkax.  KwcVdau  ya'xt!ax  tk!i'  gatclu'x  itgoa'lilx ; 
Ixlu'idEt  iJgoa^Jilx.     Qucti'axa  k!a^ya  ila^k"cxat;  ia'ima  iW- 

15  gEtc  kwoMau  iJsta^xus  ila'mLloxwe.  W^Va  gafgi'ux 
ilagE^tcpa  k'mE  na^qxi  gate? xtcmo'q -,  aic  ki'gwal  ilagE^tcpa  : 
"Deh  dEn  dEn  dsn."  Qucti'axa  Jgiu'mela  ya^xtau  qeMau. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  qe'dau  galgiu'lxam  ila'gEtc  E'nEgi :  "  Naqx' 
it.'u'kti  ma'ika-,"  qeMau  Jgiuxu'lal  itgoa'lilx  •,  xa'b  itluxt  ita- 

20  go'mEnil.  "K!ma  tq!6'x  aga  Jgi^uxt  Jga  ina'gun  da'uJax 
itka'la  ;  algEnuwa^g-wa  iga."     Oe'dau  nixlu'xwa-it  isk.'u'lEyE. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatu'ya  wi^tlax  alaxnfmiamt.  GalixElkHx 
galu'yapEt ;  iikla'lamat  gatdu'mitcki  •,  watu^lpa  gatdxla'- 
max.  Aga  kxwo'pt  saq"  galxliix.  Gatci'uxc  ina^gun  •, 
25  tq.'u'p  Iqlu'p  gatci'uxax  •,  t.'a^ya  tia'ya  gatclu^x  ilk!a^lamat. 
Ina'gun  gatcikxwa'tkix,  gatciu'qxopk ;  sa'2q"  gayu'kst. 
Aga    kxwo^pt  da'g   gatci'ux,   gatci'xtk.'wa.      Aga    kxwo'pt 
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hid  it  in  the  bushes.  And  then  that  (Coyote)  seated  him- 
self there  and  hid.  Then  the  person  came  up  out  of  the 
water  into  his  canoe;  he  put  his  sturgeons  down  in  the 
canoe,  again  one  and  one.  A  nd  then  he  counted  them  ; 
again  he  counted  them.  Quite  silently  he  counted  them ; 
there  was  (only)  one  sturgeon  in  his  canoe. 

And  then  he  pointed  his  finger  out,  first  up  high,  (then) 
a  little  lower,  again  a  little  lower  still,  finally  a  little  lower 
still  on  the  ground.  There  he  pointed,  where  (Coyote) 
was  sitting.  Quite  silently  (he  held)  his  finger  there. 
(Coyote)  tried  (to  move)  to  one  side,  there  again  was  his 
finger.  No  matter  which  way  (he  moved),  there  was  his 
finger  (pointing)  at  him.  Coyote.  Where  his  finger  was 
(pointed  to),  there  he  went  straight  up  to  him.  Straight- 
way he  went  to  meet  him ;  straightway  he  came  quite 
close  to  him. 

He  kept  pointing  at  him ;  (Coyote)  kept  dodging  from 
side  to  side;  the  person  kept  him  well  in  eye.  And  he 
also  looked  at  the  person ;  the  person  was  strange  in  ap- 
pearance. As  it  turned  out,  he  had  no  mouth ;  he  had 
only  a  nose  and  eyes  and  ears.  He  spoke  to  (Coyote) 
with  his  nose,  but  he  did  not  hear  him ;  just  deep  down 
in  his  nose  (could  be  heard):  "DEn  dEn  dEn  dEn."  In  fact 
he  was  scolding  that  (Coyote)  in  this  way.  Thus  he  said 
to  him  with  his  nose:  "You  are  not  good."  Thus  the 
person  kept  telling  him ;  his  heart  was  dark  within  him. 
"But  perhaps  now  this  man  desires  the  sturgeon  ;  perhaps 
he  is  going  to  kill  me."     Thus  thought  Coyote. 

And  then  the  person  went  back  to  his  canoe.  (Coyote) 
made  a  fire  when  he  had  gone.  He  gathered  some  stones 
and  heated  them  in  the  fire.  And  then  they  all  became 
heated  up.  He  cut  the  sturgeon  in  two,  cut  it  all  up, 
and  carefully  made  ready  the  stones.  He  laid  the  stur- 
geon out  on  the  stones   and  steamed  it ;      it  was  entirely 
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wi'tia  galiglu'ya  yaka'xt'  ika'la  da'n  ia'kcxat ;  galigo'qwam 
ixJxE^lEmax  isk!u'lEyE. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lga  ya'xta  yukst  itlu'kt'  ina'^un. 
Kwopt  nixtu'xwa-it  isk!u'lEyE:  "Oxa'tki'ax'  atciu'xwa." 
5  Gatsik.'lu'tk  \  gatcigE'lgax  yaxk'  itiu'kti ;  a'-ic  xwi^xwi  ga- 
tciu'xox  ina^gun  •,  kxwopt  gatciula^dax.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
isk!u'lEyE:  "Na'x'  itlu'ktix"  galixtu'xwa-it.  Gatciugwa'- 
lEmamEx  ina'gun  •,  baqba'q  gatci^ux  dama'ia.  Aga  ixtu- 
xwa'nit  isk!ulEyE:  "QE^nEgi  atciu'xwa?"  Klu'na  fxt  gat- 
10  cigE^lga ;    wi'tia   da^ukwa  gatci^uxox. 

Galiglu'ya ;  Vm  Twi  gatci'ux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixtu'- 
xwa-it :  "Lku'n  qE^ngi  aniu'xwa  ia'kcxat  anilu'xa."  Oana'n 
gatcigE'lga  iqta'lx;  capca'p  gatci'ux  a'nat-,  gali'xox  alqi- 
diV  aqle'weqe  itcakirsil.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galiglu'ya  ;  qana'n 
15  tcigE'lgat  iqta'ix ;  i'wi  i'wi  gatci'ux.  Kxi'nua  galixtcklwa'- 
nauEmtck.  Aga  gatcikxa'-imax  iak^cxa'tpa;  xwfct  ga- 
tci'ux;  wa'x  ga'lxux  liaga'wulqt ;  galiqlu'tk  :  "Ha4  ha4.''- 
Gatciu'lxam  :  "  Mxa'tcktcam  wimalia'mt."  Galikta'ptckpEt 
p!aia  igi'xox ;  aga  wa'wa  gatci'ux. 


20  Gaqi'ulxam  isk!ulEyE :  "Na'qxe  Ika  yaga'il  imiu'qxopk 
ina'gun."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isklu'kyE :  "Hi  imEnoa'q^ 
pu  ;  tq!e'x  mitxt  ina'gun  ;  imi'nEkux  ina'gun."  Aga  gado- 
xwiVlitck  idE'lxam:  "Ika'la  yak^cxa't  iqilux."  Ouct 
ka'nauwe  idp:'lxam  iaka'uxtau  fxt  wf Ixam  da'n  ida'k'^'cxat. 

25  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatxi'gElukl  •,  itgakcxa'tkc  gatcta'wix  saq" 
idE'lxam  iaka'xtau  fxt  wflxam,  Gatciu'pqEna  wllx  iaka'x- 
tau :     "Nimicxa'ya."*      Gaqiu'lxam :      "Agagi'lak    aqa'mE- 

'  That  is,  the  mouthless  man.  2  Whispered. 

'  IniEnoa'q   is   for   imnu'waq. 

*    Nimicxa'ya    was    a    village  of  the  Cascades  Indians  (Waia'la)  situated  on  the 
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done.  And  then  he  removed  it  and  laid  it  down.  Then 
that  same  man  who  had  no  mouth  went  back  to  him ; 
he  met  Coyote  as  he  was  eating. 

And  then  he'  took  hold  of  that  good  well-done  stur- 
geon. Then  thought  Coyote:  "Wonder  what  he'll  do 
with  it!"  He  looked  at  him-/  he  took  the  good  (stur- 
geon). He  just  sniffed  at  the  sturgeon,  then  threw  it  away. 
And  then  Coyote  thought:  "It  is  not  well."  He  went 
and  brought  the  sturgeon  back  and  brushed  it  clean. 
Now  Coyote  is  thinking:  "What  is  he  going  to  do  with 
it?"  Once  ag^ain  he'  took  hold  of  it  and  did  with  it  ag^ain 
as  before. 

He  went  up  to  him  and  looked  at  him  closely.  And 
then  he  thought:  "I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  to  make 
him  a  mouth."  Secretly  he  took  a  flint  and  chipped  it  on  one 
side ;  it  became  just  like  a  sharp  knife.  And  then  he  went  up 
to  him  with  the  flint  secretly  in  hand  and  looked  at  him 
closely.  In  vain  the  man  tried  to  dodge  from  side  to 
side.  Now  he  put  the  flint  down  over  his  mouth.  He 
sliced  it  open,  and  his  blood  flowed  out.  He  breathed: 
"Ha4  ha4."-  He  said  to  him:  "Go  to  the  river  and  wash 
yourself."  When  he  had  come  up  out  of  the  water,  he 
stopped  and  spoke  to  Coyote. 

Coyote  was  spoken  to  (thus):  "You  do  not  seem  to 
have  steamed  a  large  sturgeon."  And  then  Coyote  said : 
"Well,  you  would  have  killed  me;  you  wanted  the  stur- 
geon for  yourself.  You  got  after  me  for  the  sturgeon." 
Now  the  people  told  one  another:  "There  is  a  man 
whose  mouth  has  been  made  for  him."  In  truth,  all  the 
people  of  that  same  one  village  were  without  mouths. 
And    then    they    betook    themselves    to    him.      He    made 

Washington  side  of  the  Columbia,  about  half  a  mile  belosv  a  high  rock  (ik'.a'lamat) 
now  known  as  "Castle  Rock."  To  make  amends  for  their  former  moulhlessness, 
the    people    of   Nimicxa'ya  are  (or  were)  said  to  possess  particularly  large  mouths. 
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loda."     Gairkim  :     "Kla'ya!   na'qi   tq!^'x  Entu'xt  pu  ilqagi'- 
lak ;  na'qi  anlgE'lgaya." 


Coyote  and  the  Pregfiant    Woman. 

Wrt!a  gayu'ya  isk!u'lEyE ;  gali'lvvilxt  wrmal.  Galigu'- 
qxom  ika'la  idia'pc  k!a'u  uxwe^xt;  idia'qxwit  de^luxt  pa'l 
5  itk!a'munak.  Sixmi'nlk"} -,  iaq!a'qctaq  E'nEgi  yutxuli't ; 
"Ana'2''  cixElge'ixEnilx.  Galigu^qwom  ika'la  yaka'xta. 
"OE^nEgi  mki'ax?"  —  "Na'qe  qxada'ga  qxi'dau  Enkl'xax. 
Axgikal  q!oa'p  aklgE'lgaya  iik!a^ckac.  Kxwo'ba  qxe'dau 
itkla'munak  fnti." 

10  GatcigE^lga ;  dakda'k  gatci'ux.  T!aya'  gatctu'x  idia- 
k!a'munak;  gatccu^gmatk  itpfnalx  E'nEgi.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatciogomtcxu'ga :  "Oaxpo^  moxt?"  —  "la'xiba  noxt," 
gali'kim  ika'la.  "Atxu'ya,"  gali'kim  isklu'kyE,  "ma^niwat 
Emi'a    naik'    a^ga    andu'ctxwa    da^uda  itk.'a'munak."     Aga 

15  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam :  "Qxi'dau  pu  amdu'xwa,  sfnEklitk, 
cma'nix  itkla^munak  amu'ya." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gadixlu'ctxEmit  iaq!a'qctaq  •,  xo'l  gadi'x- 
lux  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  idia^q^Jiamt  ikaia ; 
gactu'yam  itq^li'ba.  Gatctu^ctxuit  cpa'k.  "Daqwa'u  qe'- 
20  dau  mka'la  pu  amdu^xwa  itk!a^munak.  Amductxumi''da 
cpa'k  qe'dau  pu  daqwa'u."  Gactu'pq  •,  gatca'gElkEl  aga- 
gHak ;  pla'la  itca'lq,  ta'-ima  Ika^kcEn   atk!i'tk!iqux. 


Twi  i'wi  gatcu'xwax  IkakcE^nba  ;  qucti'axa  alka't  agakcE^n 

•   For    similar    cases   in    Pacific    coast    mythology  of  men  walking  upside  down, 
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mouths  for  all  the  people  of  that  same  one  village.  He 
called  that  same  land  Nimicxa'ya,  They  said  to  him : 
"We  will  give  you  a  woman."  He  said:  "No!  I  should 
not  care  for  a  woman;   I'll  not  take  one." 

Coyote  and  the  Pregnant    Woman. 

Coyote  again  went  on  and  travelled  up  the  river.  He 
met  a  man  whose  feet  were  tied  together,  and  whose  legs 
were  full  of  pieces  of  wood.  He  was  turning  somersaults 
and  standing  on  his  head, '  and  he  kept  crying  :  "  Alas  !" 
(Coyote)  met  this  same  man  (and  said) :  "What  are  you 
doing?"  —  "Not  of  my  own  accord  am  I  doing  thus.  My 
wife  is  soon  to  beget  a  child  •,  therefore  have  I  thus  come 
for  wood." 

(Coyote)  took  hold  of  him  and  disentangled  him.  He 
put  the  pieces  of  wood  in  order,  and  tied  them  together 
with  a  hazel-bush  rope.  And  then  he  asked  him  :  "  Where 
do  you  live?"  —  "Yonder  I  dwell,"  said  the  man.  "Let 
us  go,"  said  Coyote;  "go  first  while  I  carry  these  pieces 
of  wood  on  my  shoulders."  And  then  he  said  to  him: 
"Thus  you  should  handle  it  —  look  at  me  —  whenever 
you  go  for  wood." 

And  then  he  packed  it  on  his  head ;  Coyote  put  it 
around  on  himself  Then  they  two  went  towards  the 
man's  house,  and  arrived  at  the  house.  He  had  packed 
the  wood  good  and  strong,  "Moving  along  in  this  way, 
man,  should  you  handle  the  wood.  You  should  pack  it 
good  and  strong,  moving  along  thus."  They  entered  the 
house.  He  saw  the  woman ;  her  body  was  sound,  only 
she  had  one  of  her  hands  covered  up. 

He    examined    her  hand  carefully ;  it  turned  out  that  a 

cf.  Farrand's  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians,   p.   85. 
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axk.'E'skax  wakxa'ts  itcak.'aits.  Datklu'b  da^luxt  teaxe- 
xwo'lal,  EVi  iJ^atcu'xwax ;  dal^k.'wo'p  gatco'xwax;  xwo'l  jj^a- 
tcaxo'xwax  wakxa^ts.  "Kla'ya!"  gatciu'lxam,  "na'qeqe'dau 
agaVan ;  ida'xleu  wakxa'ts  da^ua  nigalga'xit.  Qe'dau 
5  kElaMx  pu  amu'xwa,  aga'wan  amalo'xwa.  Si'miklitk  anu'ct- 
ga."  Ag-a  kxwo'pt  aga'wan  galaxaiux  ilk!a'ckac  itca- 
wa^nba.  Kxwopt  gaklu'xtum.  "Qe'dau  pu  amtu^xwa 
ilqagi'lak.  A^kcta  da^-u^a  iJkla'ckac  ma^ika  itmi^xan  ilxo'x. 
Qe'dau  pu  amncxu'xa  da'uya  i^xt  wflxam." 


Coyote  makes  a  Fish-Trap. 

10  Aga  gayu'ya  isk!u'lEyE.  Na'wit  gayu'ya ;  gatco'guikEl 
itk!a^uwan  ihcqo'ba.  Kxwo'pt  galixlu^xwa-it :  "QE^ngi 
andu'xwa?"  Aga  kxwo'pt  galix  lu'xwa-it :  "Anu^xw'  ala^- 
lax."  Gatcu^guikEl  itk!a'uwan  itksubna'iut.  Gatcu'x  a'la- 
lax.     Aga    kxwo'pt    k!a'u    gatcu'x    ala'lax,    k!a'u    gatca'- 

15  iluxix".  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatssu'bEna  na'wid  datca'xa-i  ala'- 
laxpa. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcu'lxam  ala^ax  isklu'lEyE :  "Cma'ni 
pal  amxu^xwa  alalax,  cma'ni  pal  itkla'uan  imi'k^cxat, 
aga     kxwo'pt     amgiluma,       'U'4     nulEmst ;'     amgiluma, 

20  'Aga  pa'2t  itk!a^iwan  alalaxpa.'"  Aga  kxwo'pt  galaglu^- 
ma:  "U'4  nulEmst  ala'lax  ;"  galigi'luma  isk.'u'lEyE  :  ''U'4.'' 
Aga  kxwcVpt  gayu'ya  isk!ulEyE,  gatcu'guikEl  aga  pal. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  da'k  gatcu'x  alalax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^kim 
isk!ulEyE :      "Gwa'2nEsum     qe'dau    amckto'xwa ;    gatctu'x 

25  qe'dau  isklu'lEyE."  (Da'uya  wfix  SkalxElEmax"  ia'xliu 
a'watci   Sq.'Eldalpl.) 

'   From    a    rope    held    by    two   posts  slanting  toward   each   other    is   suspended  a 
basket   trap,   into   which  the   white  salmon,  in   attempting  to  jump  past,  fall  back. 
*  SkaixE'lEmax,  or  SqlE'ldalpi,  was  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Columbia,  above 
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small  thorn  was  sticking  in  her  little  finger,  and  that  it 
had  white  pus  in  it.  He  turned  it  over  and  made  (the 
swelling)  burst,  and  pulled  the  thorn  out  from  it.  "No!" 
he  said  to  him,  "not  in  this  way  is  she  to  become  preg- 
nant; this  which  has  been  sticking  in  her  is  what  people 
call  a  thorn.  Thus  should  you  treat  her  from  now  on, 
and  you  will  cause  her  to  be  pregnant.  See  me  copulate 
with  her !"  And  then  she  became  pregnant  with  a  child 
in  her  womb.  Then  she  gave  birth  to  it.  "In  this  way 
should  you  deal  with  a  woman.  Now  this  infant  has 
become  your  own  child.  Thus  should  you  people  do  in 
this  one   village." 

Coyote  makes  a  Fish-Trap. 

Then  Coyote  went  on ;  straight  on  he  went.  He  saw 
white]  salmon  in'  the  water.  Then  he  thought:  "How 
shall  I  catch  them.?"  And  then  he  thought:  "I  shall 
make  a  fish-trap."  He  saw  the  white  salmon  jumping 
along,  and  made  a  fish-trap.  And  then  he  tied  ^  the  fish- 
trap,  tied  it  on  to  the  string.  He  jumped  straightway 
right  into  the  fish-trap. 

And  then  Coyote  said  to  the  fish-trap:  "If,  fish-trap, 
you  become  filled,  if  your  mouth  becomes  filled  with  white 
salmon,  then  you  shall  cry  out,  '0^4,  I  am  full ;'  you 
shall  cry  out,  'Now  the  fish-trap  is  quite  full  of  white 
salmon.'"  And  then  it  cried  out:  "U'4,  I,  the  fish-trap, 
am  full;"  Coyote  shouted:  "U'4."  And  then  Coyote  went 
and  saw  that  it  was  full  now.  Then  he  unloosened  the 
fish-trap.  Then  Coyote  said:  "For  all  time  shall  you 
people  catch  them  thus ;  thus  did  Coyote  do."  (The  name 
of  this  land  is  SkalxE'kmax^   or  SqlE^ldalpl.) 

the  Cascades,  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Cooks'  Landing,  about  half  a  mile  below 
Diano.  SkalxE'lEmax  means  "eating-place,"  while  SqlK'ldalpt  denotes  "it  keeps 
tearing  out,"  the  reference  being  to  a  lake  connected  with  the  river  by  a  narrow  creek. 
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Coyote  spears  Fish. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  gayu'ya.  Gayuya'2  gayu'yam.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gairkim  :  "  A^a  palala^i  inElxa'cat  ittcqoa'."  Gat- 
giu'lxam :  "Kla'ya  iltcqoa'."  Aga  gatcigE'lkEl  wi'mal. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim :  "Htcqoa'  k!a'xc  tgnu'xt."  Ag-a 
5  kxvvo'pt  galu'y'  agagilak  ihcqoa';  gaktutli'b'  at!i'wat.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gagu'lada.  GasixElu'tk  isklu^EyE  gaca^xElqliLx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  isklu'lEyE  -,  gatca'gElga  atli'wat ; 
gayu'ya  iltcqoa' ;  gatctu'tliba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdu^k"! 
itq"}ia'mt  ihcqoa'.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqLu'qxumct  qana'n 
10  idE'lxam. 

GatcuVuikEl  itkla^uwan  ca'xw  itk^o^kcxot.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatci'ux  isklu^EyE  itcu^lq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'lxam  aq!e'- 
yoqt :  "iLu'g  ila'na -,  aniu^xw'  itculq."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gakli'lut  ilqla^mucEqcEq.  Na'qxi  tqle^x  gatctu'x.  Aga 
1 5  kxwo^pt  gayu^ya  \  gatcu'x  awoq'tca  cu'xcux ;  gatca'-iginxda 
itcu'lqpa. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci'ulEm  ikia'uwan.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci'- 
uk"l  itq^tia'mt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci'uqxopk.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gayu'kst ;  gayii'ximux  iga'pkwal  \  qana^n  idEixam  gayu'xi- 
20  mux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isklu'lEyE:  "Qe'dau  amcgi'- 
uxa  ik!a'uan  da'uyaba  wi'lx  idElxam."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gat- 
giu'lxam  idE'lxam :  "Aga  agagi'lak  ama'gElga."  Gali'kim 
isk!u'lEyE :      "  Na'qxi     tqle'x     Enlu'xt ;     naqx'    anagE'lgaya 


qxwa'tka. 


Coyote  eats  Dried  Salmoji. 


25  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya.  Kxw6ba'2  gatcu'guikEl  wf-ixatpa 
itkli'lak.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gadixE'lmux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu- 
go'ptit,  gayu'mEqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gadiqlEUxi'uba  icia'gitc- 
ba     ya'k"cxatpa    wamLlu'xiba.     Qucti'axa    wfnpo    ya'xtau 
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Coyote  spears  Fish. 

And  then  again  he  went  on.  He  went  and  went  (until) 
he  arrived  (at  a  certain  place).  And  then  he  said  :  "Now 
I  am  extremely  thirsty  for  water."  They  said  to  him : 
"There  is  no  water."  Then  he  saw  the  river,  and  said  :  "I 
desire  some  of  the  water."  And  then  a  woman  went  for  the 
water.  She  dipped  down  the  bucket  and  lost  hold  of  it. 
Coyote  saw  that  she  was  crying.  And  then  Coyote  went 
and  got  hold  of  the  bucket ;  he  went  to  the  water  and 
dipped  it  down.  And  then  he  took  some  water  along 
with  him  to  the  house.  Then  it  was  drunk  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  (other)    people. 

He  saw  white  salmon  with  their  mouths  agape.  And 
then  Coyote  made  a  salmon-spear.  He  said  to  an  old 
woman:  "Give  me  a  string;  I  am  going  to  prepare  a 
salmon-spear."  And  then  she  gave  him  some  large  beads. 
He  did  not  want  them.  So  then  he  went  and  cut  up 
some  wild-cherry  bark  in  thin  strips  •,  he  wound  it  around 
on  the  salmon-spear. 

And  then  he  speared  a  white  salmon.  Then  he  brought 
it  to  the  house  and  steamed  it.  Then  it  was  done,  and 
they  ate  a  side  of  split  fish  ;  they  ate  it  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  (other)  people.  And  then  Coyote  said : 
"Thus  shall  you  people  get  white  salmon  in  this  land." 
—  "Now  you  shall  get  a  woman."  Coyote  said:  "I  do 
not  want  any  woman.      Never  mind!      I'll  not  take  her." 

Coyote  eats  Dried  Salmon. 

And  then  he  went  on.  Over  there  he  saw  in  the  trail 
some  dried  salmon.  And  then  he  ate  it.  Then  he  fell 
asleep  and  died.  The  salmon  went  out  through  him  at  his 
nostrils,    at    his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears.      In  truth,   it  was 
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Wql  gatci'ux  isklu'lEyE.  Gatci^uwaq,  gayug-o'ptit.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciu'pgEna  wflx.  Gali'kim.:  "Aga^  da'uya 
wHx  alixu^xwa  ya^xliu  Itkli^lak.^  Ar^  g'wa^2nEsum  amc- 
giu'pgEna  ya'xliu  ItklHak."     QeMau  ya'xliu  Lmuyaqso^q".^ 

T^e  Story  concerning  Coyote. 

5  Aga  kxvvo'pt  gayu^ya ;  gayuya'2  ;  gayu'Ja-it.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gasfximk!na-uk"atsk  isklu^lEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
isk.'u'lEyE  gasi^xtuks.  Aga  kxwo'pt  qe^au  gal^xox;  eVi 
gali'xox  iak.'a^lxixpa,  eVi  tck!f c  galfxox  iaqla'qctaqba ; 
tck.'fc  gaqi'ux.      Gali'kim  isklu^lEyE  :      "Naqx'  it!u'ktix  imc- 

10  gno^."  Aga  kxwo^pt  idwo^tca  gatcuxa^bu ;  na^qxi  tqle^x 
gatcto^x  pu  gaqxawiqLa^xit.  Aga  idwo^tca  nitcux6Mwa-ix. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  dakda'k  galu'xwax  idwo'tca ;  itkcuqxiMami- 
daba  idwo^tca. 

Aga    kxwo^pt    ka^nauwe   can  galxElqJa^xit  qE^nEgi  nigi^- 

15  xatx  isklu'lEyE,  Aga  kxwo^pt  isklu'lEyE  waiu  gag'iux. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  nixlu'xwa-it :  "Ag'  anxlxE^lEma."  Aga 
kxw6''pt  gali^kta  idE^lxamba,  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gakim : 
"lakla^mEla-ix  nigi^xatx  isk!uiEyE ;  iak.'a^lxix  nici'xatukc." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  wi't!a  gal^kta  isklu^lEyE.    Galixtuxwa-it:    "Ya^- 

20  xiba   na'cqi  qxnE'lqtat ;  k!a^ya  quct  a^ga  aqxnElqta'xida." 

Gali'kta  wi't!a  di^xt  i'tq^te.  Aga  wi^tlax  uxok!a^iawu- 
lal;      "Aga  nic^xatukc  isklu'lEyE,"  duxik^Ji'lal  wi'tlax  idE^l- 

'  Itk'.i'lak,  or  "Dried  Salmon,"  is  now  called  "White  Salmon  Landing,"  and  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  both  Chinookan  (more  particularly  "White  Salmon")  and 
Klickitat  Indians.  Salmon  was  often  dried,  pounded,  and  preserved  in  baskets, 
for  use  in  winter,  and  to  be  traded  off  to  other  tribes  who  came  regularly  to  the 
Dalles  for  barter. 

*  Lmuyaqso'q",  or  Lmie'qsoq,  was  about  half  a  mile  up  the  river  from  Itkli'lak,  and 
on  the  same  (Washington)  side  of  it.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  "Burket  Ranch." 
It  also  was  occupied  by  "White  Salmon"  Indians  (Itk!a'uanbam'  idE'lxam),  who 
spoke,  with  probably  only  slight  variations,  the  same  dialect  as  the  Wishram  and 
Wasco. 

3  That  is,  the  "story"  of  what  he  did,  which  would  spread  among  the  people  and 
make    Coyote    their    butt.     A    curious    materialization    of  the  mere  idea  of  a  narra- 
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a  flea  which  Coyote  had  swallowed.  It  had  killed  him, 
(so  that)  he  fell  asleep.  And  then  he  named  the  land. 
He  said:  "Now  the  name  of  this  land  shall  be  Dried 
Salmon.^  Now  forever  shall  you  people  call  its  name 
Dried  Salmon."     Thus  is  its  name :     Lmuyaqso^q".- 

T/ie  Story  concerning  Coyote. 

And  then  he  went  on.  He  went  and  went  (until)  he 
seated  himself.  And  then  Coyote  looked  all  around. 
Then  Coyote  sucked  himself.  Thus  he  did  :  he  turned  up 
his  penis,  and  bent  down  his  head  (so  that)  he  stooped 
down.  Coyote  said:  "You^  have  not  done  me  good." 
And  then  Coyote  locked  up  the  story  (of  his  obscene 
act)  •,  he  did  not  wish  that  people  should  find  out  about  it. 
So  he  headed  the  story  off.  But  then  the  story  loosened 
itself;  they^  caused  it  to  break  out  (from  its  prison). 

And  then  everybody  found  out  what  Coyote  had  done 
to  himself.  Now  Coyote  became  hungry.  Then  he 
thought:  "Now  I  shall  eat."  And  then  he  went  among 
the  people.  But  they  said:  "Coyote  has  acted  badly, 
he  has  sucked  his  own  penis."  And  then  Coyote  went 
on  again.  He  thought:  "Yonder  I  am  not  known;  truly 
now  they  shall   not  find  out  about  me.'* 

He  went  on  (until  he  came)  to  another  house.  But 
again  the  people  were   laughing  among  themselves ;  "Now 

tive  or  report  into  an  entity  independent  of  the  narrator  is  here  exemplified,  simi- 
larly to  the  common  conception  of  a  name  as  a  thing  existing  independently  of 
its  bearer. 

*  The  text  is  obscure.  It  is  said  that  Coyote  requested  all  things  present  not 
to  carry  off  the  "story,"  but  forgot  about  the  clouds  (itka'),  just  then  sailing  above 
the  spot.  Not  bound  by  a  promise,  they  tore  out  the  "story"  from  its  fastness 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  people.  Thus  was  explained  how  all  had  heard  of  Coyote's 
obscenity,  though  no  one  had  witnessed  it,  and  though  he  himself  did  not  tell  any  one 
of  it.  North  of  the  Columbia  and  opposite  Mosier  may  still  be  seen  a  long,  high 
mountain  called  Idwo'tca  or  "Story,"  in  which  Coyote  attempted  to  lock  up  the 
"story."     Its  clefts  are  due  to  the  sudden  force  with  which  the  "story"  broke  out. 
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xam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixlu'xwa-it :  "Qu^ct  aga  qxnElqlat." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya.  Aga  wi't.'a  gayu'pqa  lu^xt  ilq!e'- 
yoqt.    Gali'ilupq ;  gatclgE^kEl  ilgoa'lilx  palala'-i  lakl^a'iyukc. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  :  "  Wa'lu  gnuxt."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
5  galgiu'lxam  tgoa'lilx :  "Kla'ya  itlxlEm.  Dauya  naik' 
i^tclq  da'uya  mi'tqxEmit  iakla'mEla  i'tclq."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gagi'lqwim  da^uya  itca^lq,  iqimi'ba  gagi'lut.  Gagiu'lxam : 
"Kla'ya  itlxlE'm.  Da\iya  na'ika  yak!a'mEla  i'tdq  ayamEl- 
guE'ma."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagi'lquim.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixE^- 
10  lEmux.  Na^qxi  sa'iba  galixE'lEmux ;  na^qxi  lu^qx  gatcKux. 
Gatciu^da.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ts!u'niis  galfxox.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galixu'tk  iagi'tcxutpa,  k!a'u  gatci'uk"h  Aga  kxwo'pt  ts!u'- 
nus  gatci'ukh     Gayu'pa,     Gayu'ya. 

Gayuya'2 ;    gayi/yam.       GaliUa'k!watck.     Aga    kxwo'pt 

15  gali'kim:  "  Mca'imadikc  mcxlxE'lEmax  ;  aga  na'it.'a  tslu'nus 
amcginglu'tka  •,  lu'qx  a'lEm'  alinxE'lEmuxuma  na'itla." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  itk!a'Iamat ;  daLxopLxo'p  gatctu'x 
isk!u'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim :  "  Mca'imadikc  mcxl- 
xe'Ieitiex." 

20  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ta-it,  gadilmu'ya.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
e'wi  ga'Hxox;  iage'tcxut  gatcigE'lga.  Da'k  xwo'l  gatci'ux. 
Qucti'axa  na'mEn  ixt  igu'nat  kxwo'ba  yagi'tcxutpa  yuxwa'xt. 
Gatcixi'ma ;  na'mEn  igu'nat  da'k  gatci'ux.  Na'mEn  ik!un' 
i'gunat     yu'xwaxt;     aga     kxwo'pt    gatcixi'ma.      GalixtxE'- 

25  lEmtck ;  galixE'lEmux  saq".  Gatciu'ixum  sa'q"  iagi'tcxut ; 
aya'taxit  gala-ixr/lEmux. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ia-it;  sa'q"  gatctu'lxum  ia'gitcxut. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  nixtu'xwa-it :  "  Wi't.'ax  anu'ya ;  qucti'axa  igu'- 
nad  ya'xtau  ignE'lqxwim."     Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya.      Na'wit 

30  kxwo'ba  gayu'yam.      Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'pqa  gagilqxi'mba ; 
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Coyote  has  sucked  his  own  penis,"  again  the  people  were 
saying  to  one  another.  And  then  he  thought:  "Truly 
now  I  am  found  out."  So  then  he  went  on.  Then  again 
he  entered  a  house  (where)  an  old  person  was  dwelling. 
He  went  in  to  this  one  and  saw  that  the  person  had  sores 
all  over. 

And  then  he  said:  "I  am  hungry."  Then  the  person 
said  to  him  :  "  I  have  no  food.  I  have  this  flesh  of  mine 
which  you  see,  my  ugly  flesh."  And  then  she  gave  him 
to  eat  of  this  flesh  of  hers,  she  gave  it  to  him  in  a  plate. 
She  said  to  him:  "I  have  no  food.  This  bad  flesh  of 
mine  I  shall  give  you  to  eat."  So  then  she  gave  him  it 
to  eat.  Then  he  ate,  (but)  did  not  eat  in  real  truth ;  he 
did  not  swallow  it.  He  let  it  fall  down  (until)  there  was 
a  little  left  of  it.  And  then  he  put  it  into  his  quiver 
and  tied  and  took  it  with  him.  He  took  a  little  of  the 
(sores)  with  him.      He  went  out  of  the  house  and  went  on. 

He  went  and  went  (until)  he  came  to  (some  people). 
He  got  scent  of  something  to  eat.  And  then  he  said : 
"  You  are  eating  alone,  but  ^you  will  save  a  little  for  me 
also  \  I  too  will  swallow  and  eat  some."  And  then  he 
went  for  some  stones ;  Coyote  bored  them  through  with 
holes.      He  said:      "You  are  eating  alone." 

And  then  he  sat  down,  he  was  tired  out.  Then  he 
turned  and  got  hold  of  his  quiver.  He  untied  it  and 
pulled  out  (what  was  inside).  Behold,  there  in  his  quiver 
was  one  entire  salmon.  He  put  it  down  ;  he  had  taken 
out  an  entire  salmon.  There  was  another  entire  salmon 
inside,  and  he  put  that  down.  He  started  in  eating,  and 
ate  it  all.      He  ate  up   his  whole  quiver,   ate  his  bow. 

And  then  he  sat  down  •  he  had  eaten  them  all  up,  (in- 
cluding) his  quiver.  Then  he  thought :  "  I  shall  go  back  ; 
truly  it  was  a  salmon  which  she  had  given  me  to  eat." 
So    then    he    went.     Straightway    he  arrived  there.      And 

3 — I'UBL.    AMER.    ETHN.    SOC.    VOL.    II. 
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wi^tla  kxwo'ba  gayu^ya.  Kxwopt  gagiulxam :  "K!a^ya 
dim  ayamElu'da  itlxlE'm.  Aga  da'b'  igidi'mam  isk!u^lEyE. 
Inriqxwim ;  saq"  itci'ulada  na^ika  i'tctq.  Na'qxi  tql^^x 
itci^ux ;  itci'ulada  sa'q"  naik'  i^tclq.  Aga  k!a'ya  dan 
5  ayamElgwrma."  Aga  kxwo'pt  isklu'lEyE  gatcu^mila  aq!e'- 
yoqt  na'qxiba  gagi'lqxwim.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ikima'kan  ga- 
teaux isk!u^lEyE.  Aga  kxwc/pt  wi^tla  gayu^ya  isklu'lEyE. 
Gayu'yam. 


Coyote  and  At!at!a'lia} 

Kxwo'pt  aga  galixEHtcmaq  isklu'lEyE  At!at!a''Ha  ika'uxau 

10  idE^lxam  luxlu'x  ckti/xt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu^ya  isk.'u'lEyE ; 
IqIcVp  gatdu^x  iskluisyE  ilkE'nEkc.  A^a  kxwo'pt  gatcJxca'- 
mit  •,  k!a^uk!au  gali'xElux  ilkE^nEkc  sa^q"  iaqla'qctaqba 
kxwo'dau  idia^kcEnba,  sa'q"  ka^nauwe  qa^xpa.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  isk!u'lEyE.     A^dit  At!at!a^iia.     A^a  kxwc/pt 

15  gatca'g-ElkEl  isklu'kyE  At!at!a'iia.  Ke'nua  e'wi  gali'xox 
ao-a  wi'tlax  gagi'xw6-ix. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayi/txuit  iskli/JEyE;  ka^nauwe  ce'iLlai- 
LJai  ya^iq  isklu^lEyE.  Kxwopt  gagiu^lxam  At!at!a'iia  • 
"QE'nEgi  gamxa'tx?"     Kxwopt  gatcu'lxam  :     "Kla'ya   p'   a- 

20  mulxa'ma;-  haa^i  pu  ma'itlax  ayamu'xwa  da'ukwa  pu 
kxwo^dau  ayamulxa'ma."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiu'lxam : 
"QE^ngi  ga'mxatx  c^'iLlaJLlai  imi^iq?"  Kxwopt  gatcu'l- 
xam  :  "Ikck!wi'an  ga^E^nxitx  sa'q"  Ttdq ;  kxwopt  gatcni^t- 
galq     watu'lpa."     Gala'kim    At!at!a'iia :      "It.'a'ktix    nai'ka 

25  amnu'xwa  da^ukwa ;  amlE^nluxa  iitck.'wia'n."  Gatcu'lxam 
isk.'uiEyE  :      "Ala^mElux'   aga." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu^ya  kanactmo^kct.     Na'2wit  igitko^qba 

'  The  child-stealing  woman-fiend  At!at!a'Ha  of  this  myth  corresponds  to  the 
Aqlasxe'nasxena    of    Kathlainet    mythology    (see  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  9- 19), 
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then  he  entered  where  she  had  given  him  to  eat ;  there 
he  went  again.  But  she  said  to  him  :  "I  shall  give  you 
no  food  whatever.  Just  now  Coyote  has  been  here.  I 
gave  him  to  eat,  (but)  he  threw  away  all  my  flesh.  He 
did  not  like  it,  (so)  he  threw  away  all  my  flesh.  Now  I 
shall  give  you  nothing  to  eat."  And  then  Coyote  scolded 
the  old  woman  because  she  did  not  give  him  anything 
to  eat.  Then  Coyote  became  angry.  And  then  Coyote 
went  on  again.     He  arrived  (at  another  place). 

Coyote  and  At! at! a' Ha} 

And  then  Coyote  heard  that  At!at!a'lia  and  Owl  were 
.stealing  people.  So  then  Coyote  went ;  Coyote  cut  up 
some  rushes.  And  then  he  dried  them ;  he  tied  the 
rushes  on  all  over  himself:  on  his  head  and  on  his  hands 
—  on  every  possible  part.  And  then  Coyote  went  along. 
At!at!a^ha  was  coming.  And  then  Coyote  caught  sight 
of  At!at!a^lia.  He  tried  to  turn  aside,  but  without  success  \ 
now  (At!at!a'ha)  headed  him  off". 

And  then  Coyote  stood  still ;  Coyote's  body  was  rat- 
tling in  all  its  parts.  Then  At!at!a'ha  said  to  him  :  "  What 
did  you  do  to  yourself?"  Then  he  said  to  her:  "I  would 
not  tell  you.  I  would  first  have  to  do  that  same  thing 
to  you  yourself  before  I  should  tell  you."  And  then 
she  said  to  him:  "What  did  you  do  to  yourself  to  make 
your  body  rattle?"  Then  he  told  her:  "I  put  pitch  all 
over  my  body,  then  burnt  myself  in  the  fire."  At!at!a'lia 
said:  "It  is  good  that  you  do  that  same  thing  to  me, 
you  shall  put  pitch  on  my  body."  Coyote  said  to  her : 
"Well,   I'll  put  it  on  you." 

And    then    both    of   them    went    on.      Very    soon   both 

2  P'  amulxa'ma  is  for  pu  ayamulxa'ina. 
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^wi  gactu'yam  kanactmcVkct  isk!u'lEyE  At!at!a^iia.  Aga 
kxwcVpt  isklu'lEyE  gatcu'o-uikEl  idErxam  Ikabla't  uxwi'nim  ; 
m^'kct  mokct  ida^qxoq  uxwi'la-itix  kxwo^ba  igitkxo^qba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctu^xam  isk.'u'lEyE  idE^lxam :  "Kanauw' 
5  Emttx-urt."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gathui't  idE'lxam.  A^a  kxwo'pt 
gatctu'lxam :  "Htck.'wi'an  Emtklgp:'lga  ka'nauwe."  Aga 
kxwcVpt  gatgi'a  idE'lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatklgE'Iga  idEr- 
xam ihcklwi'an,  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatktu'klam  ihck!wi^an, 
Aga    kxwo'pt    gali'kim    isklu'lEyE:      "Tci'ktcik   mtkla'Iux." 

10  At!at!a'}ia  isga'xus  tcE^ktcEk  gatda'lux. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'lxam :  "Cma'ni  ma'it!a  At!at!a'lia 
qe'dau  ayamu'xw',  ala'mEluxw'  ihck.'wi'an,  sa'q"  imi^q 
atcniE'lgalgwa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  idmilxrwulx  amxu'xwa  ;  sa'q" 
k!wac    atxa'mxuxwa    idErxam,"     Kxwopt    a'ga    At!at!a'Ha 

15  gala'kim :  "Aga  't.'u'ktix  amlEnlu'xwa  ihcklwi'an  nai- 
t!   a'ga." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu\'a  igitkxo'qba,  ag'a  gatcla'lux  ihc- 
klwi'an.  Gatcu'lxam:  "Haa'i  na'ika  isk!u'lEyE  ayamul- 
xa'ma  a'ga  cman'  a'lEma  At!at!a'lia  atcmElga'lg-wa."     Aga 

20  kxwo'pt  gatcut!i'wa ;  gatca'lgalq.  Kxwopt  gali'kim  isklu'- 
lEyE :  "Lq!6'p  itk.'a'munak  mtktxa'  la'kt  ugiLlie'qlqix'." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galgda'lgamit  itk.'a'munak  aga'muguiba 
kxwo'dau  ka'namokct  itga'xuba  kxwo'dau  itga'qxuitba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galga-iktqwo'xix*.      Aga  kxwo'pt  gatca'lgalq 

25  At!at!a'lia. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gala'kim  At!at!a'iia  :  "Aga  tcnE'lgalqt." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  isk!u'lEyE  gatcu'lxam  :  "Haa'i  na'ika  isklu'- 
lEyE, na'qxi  ma'ika."  Gatca'-iktquix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'- 
kim :      "Haa'i    na'ika    ayamulxa'ma."     Aga  kxwo'pt  gala'- 

30  kirn  At!at!a'tia :  "Tcna2lga'lqt.''  "Gatcu'Ixam  isklu'lEyE: 
"  Kxwa'ic  na'ika  ayamulxa'ma."     Gatca'lgalq  sa'q" ;   galo'- 

'  At!at!a'iia's  furnace,  or  perhaps  better  barbecuing-place,  was  located  on  a 
small  island  called  At!at!a'}ia  itcagi'tkxoq,  near  the  Falls  or  "Tumwater,"  and 
only  a  short  distance  up  from  the  main  village  of  Wishram  or  Nixlu'idix.     It  was 
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Coyote  and  At!at!a^lia  arrived  at  the  furnace.^  Coyote 
saw  many  people  mourning;  there  in  the  furnace  their 
children  were  sitting  two  by  two.  And  then  Coyote  said 
to  the  people:  "Do  you  all  stand  up."  And  then  the 
people  stood  up.  Then  he  said  to  them:  "Do  you  all 
get  some  pitch."  The  people  went,  and  then  they  got 
some  pitch.  And  then  they  came  bringing  pitch.  Then 
Coyote  said:  "Do  you  rub  it  on  over  her  body."  He 
rubbed  it  over  the  eyes  of  Atlatla'lia. 

And  then  he  said  to  her:  "If  I  shall  do  thus  to  you 
also,  O  At!at!a'ha,  (if  I)  shall  put  the  pitch  over  you,  you 
will  burn  all  over  your  body.  And  then  you  will  become 
strong,  and  the  people  will  all  be  afraid  of  you."  And 
then  At!at!a^ha  said  :  "  Now  it  is  well  that  you  put  the 
pitch  on  my  body  also." 

And  then  they  two  went  to  the  furnace,  and  he  put 
the  pitch  on  her.  He  said  to  her:  "I,  Coyote,  must  let 
you  know  just  when  you,  At!at!a^ha,  will  be  burnt  (suffi- 
ciently)." And  then  he  pushed  her  in,  and  she  burned. 
Then  said  Coyote :  "  Do  you  (people)  cut  four  pieces  of 
wood  so  that  they  be  forked."  And  then  they  fastened 
the  pieces  of  wood  on  to  her  —  to  the  front  part  of  her 
neck  and  to  both  her  arms  and  to  her  legs.  Then  they 
turned  her  over,   and  At!at!a^ha  burned. 


And  then  At!at!a'ha  said  :  "  Now  I  am  burning."  Then 
said  Coyote  to  her  :  "I,  Coyote,  must  (tell  you  when  you're 
done),  not  you."  He  turned  her  over  and  said:  "I  must 
tell  you."  And  then  said  At!at!a'ha:  "I  am  burrrning!" 
Coyote  said  to   her:      "Soon   I  shall  let  you  know."     She 

reckoned    as    the    extreme    eastern   point  on   the  river  of  the   Wishram    (hence  also 
Chinookan)  country. 
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maqt     At!at!a'lia.      Aga     kxwo'pt     idF/lxam     gatctu'lxam 
isklu'lEyE  :      "  Ag'amcxklwa'yuwa." 

Aga  wi'tlax  gatci^gidkEl  ika'uxau  At!at!a'lia  aya^gikal 
qucti^axa.  Aga  wi't!a  tk.'u'na  tctu'ktt  idE'lxam  ika'uxau. 
5  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatclgE'lga  ilkE'mxEm  isk!u'lEyE.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  isk!u'lEyE :  "Lga  qa'ma  pu  ma'ika 
ika'uxau  idE'lxam  pu  amdu'xwa  qxi'dau?  K!a'ya!  Da'uya 
wi'gwa  imi'xleu  ika'uxau."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcli-ila'gwa ; 
dacpuqlcpu'q   gal^xox  ika'uxau. 

10  Aga  kxwcVpt  gali'kim  isk!u'lEyE  :  "0!oa'b  atgadi'mama 
idE'lxam  Nadida'nuit.  Cma'nix  ika'uxau,  idE'lxam  alu- 
gwagi'ma,  'Ag'  ika^ixau  qiltcfmElit  aga  qucti'axa  il- 
goa'lilx  ag'  atu'mEqta.' "  Aga  kxvvo^pt  gali'kim  isk!u'lEyE : 
"Aga  mtxklwa^yu  idEixam ;  ag'  inuwa'q  At!at!alia."    Aga 

15  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isk!u'lEyE  :  "Na'qxi  pu  qxfdau  amduxw' 
idE'lxam  ma'ika  At!at!a'Jia ;  aga  na'ik'  isklu'lsyE,  da'uya 
wi'gwa  imu'maqt  Atlatla'iia."  Qxi'dau  gali'xux  Nixlu'i- 
dix-ba^  klEcklE'cba. 


Coyote  in  Skfin. 

Aga     kxwo'pt     gayu'ya     isklu'lEyE ;    galiiwilxt    w'xmdA. 

20  NaVit  gayu'yam  Skli'nba  ;"  gayuxuga'nut  idElxam  Sk!f  nba. 

G!wa^p  gayu'ya  isk.'u'lEyE  kica'tckpa ;  itia'ma  'ngi  kxwo'pt 

gayu'ya.      Galiglu'ma.     Aga    kxwopt    gali'kim :      "Oa'dac 

gwa'2nisim  qxe'dau  amcxu'xwa  ;  amcglu'ma  ;  cma'nix  g!w6'b 

'  Nixlu'idix,  across  and  up  about  five  miles  from  the  present  town  of  The 
Dalles,  was  the  chief  village  of  the  Wishram,  and  contains  the  same  stem  element 
(-xluid-)  seen  in  the  generic  name  Ila'xluit,  by  which  the  Wishram  call  them- 
selves. The  first  person  singular  of  this,  itcxlu'it  ("I  am  a  Wishram"),  is  prob- 
ably the  "Echeloot"  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  etymology  of  Nixlu'idix  is  uncer- 
tain. Louis  Simpson  suggested  that  it  was  connected  with  diglu'idix  ("they 
[i.e.,  the  people]  are  heading  for  it  [i.e.,  the  village]"),  in  reference  to  the  coming- 
togelher  of  many  different  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  Falls  for  trading-purposes. 
This    is    probably  folk-etymology,  as  ni-  is  a  common    local    prefix  in   place-names. 
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burned  all  up ;  At.'at.'a^ha  died.  And  then  Coyote  said  to 
the  people:      "Now  do  you   all  go  home!" 

Now  he  caught  sight  also  of  Owl,  of  whom,  in  truth, 
At!at!a^iia  was  the  wife.  And  he  also,  Owl,  was  bringing 
along  some  more  people.  And  then  Coyote  took  hold 
of  some  ashes.  Then  Coyote  said  to  him:  "By  what 
right,  perchance,  would  you.  Owl,  do  thus  to  people? 
No !  This  day  your  name  has  become  Owl."  And  then 
he  threw  the  ashes  at  him  ;  Owl  became  all  ashy  gray. 

And  then  Coyote  said:  "Very  soon  will  come  here  the 
Indian  people.  Whenever  an  owl  (is  heard),  the  people 
shall  say,  'Now  an  owl  is  hooting;  now  surely  some 
person  will  die.'"  And  then  said  Coyote:  "Now  do  you 
people  go  home  ;  I  have  now  killed  At!at!a^iia."  And 
then  Coyote  said  :  "  No  longer  would  you,  At!at!a'ha,  do 
thus  to  the  people.  Now  I  am  Coyote,  you  have  this  day 
died,   At!at!a'ha."     Thus  he  did  at  Wishram,  in  .  .  .  (?). 


Coyote  in  Sk.'in. 

And  then  Coyote  went  on  ;  he  travelled  up  the  river. 
Straightway  he  arrived  at  Sk!in  ;"  in  Sk!in  he  urinated^  on 
the  people.  Coyote  went  across  to  the  Falls  •,  he  went 
thither  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  canoe.  Me  shouted. 
And  then  he  said;      "Mind,  now,  that  you  always  do  thus ; 

2  Sklin  was  the  country  immediately  north  of  the  Columbia  and  east  of  the 
Falls  or  "Tumwatei"  inhabited  by  Sahaptian  tribes. 

'  Coyote  is  supposed  by  the  Wishram  to  have  urinated  on  their  Sahaptian 
neighbors  to  show  their  inferiority  to  themselves.  'Ihis  inferiority  consists,  among 
other  things,  in  the  use  by  the  Sahaptians  of  a  smaller  and  more  rudely  constructed 
canoe  (it!a'na),  as  contrasted  with  the  long,  elaborately  built  ikni'm  of  the  Chinoo- 
kan  tribes.     The  use  of  this  it'.a'na  is  anticipated  by   Coyote  himself. 
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amcu'ya,    a<^a   kxwtVpt  amcglu'ma.      Mca'ika  Hka'imamt;^ 
qxe'dau  iamcu'pgEna." 

Coyote  and  Itc.'E' xyan.  ^ 

Acra  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  isklu'lEyE  wi'tlax.  Na'2wit  gayu'- 
yam;  galixE^ltcmaq  isk!u^lEyE  gwa'nisim  ktulatla'mElqt^ 
5  idE^lxam  itc.'E'xyan.  Qxa'damt  gayu^y'  ikni'm  na'wit  gatci- 
gE'lga  itc!fx-yan ;  gatciulat!a'mElq  ka^nauwe  dan.  "Nait!' 
aV'  atcnulat.'a^mElEqEma,"  isk!u'lEyE  galixluxwa-it.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayu'y'  isklu'lEyE ;  gatcigE'Iga  yaga'il  ik!a'munak. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  La^x  gali^xox.     GatcigE'lga  itclE^xyan,  gaqiu- 

10  latla^mElEq. 

Na'wit  ittcqo'ba  gi'gwal  isk.'u'lEyE  galixi'max'itam 
\vf  Ixpa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcugi'kEl  IkablaM  idE'lxam  ;  Iga- 
bla'd  akni'm  axu'xt  kxwo'ba  gi'gwal  ikcqo'ba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcigE'IkEl  isklu'lEyE  itc!E^x-yan  yago'mEnil  qxwo'L 

15  iki'ax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqiu^lxam  isklu^EyE :  "Ya'xtau 
itclE'xyan  yago'mEnil."  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lq!6'p  gatci'ux ; 
Lq.'o'p  gali^xox  itclE^xyan  yago'mEnil.  Aga  kxwcVpt  ka'- 
nauwe  gatkxEni'utck  sa'q^  aknf  m  kxwo'dau  idE'lxam  kxwo'- 
dau  isk!u'lEyE. 

20  A^a  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isk!ulEyE  :  "Lga  pu  qa^m a  maxima 
itciE^xyan  qxeMau  amdu'xwa  idE'Ixam.  Da'uya  wi'gwa 
aga  kxwcVpt  qxe^dau  amdu'xwa  idK'lxam.  Na^ika  isk!u'- 
lEyE  yamulxam.  Kwa^ic  da'uyaba  wi'lx  atgadi'mama  idE'l- 
xam.      Kxwo'pt    alugwagi'ma,     'Qxe'dau    ^ex    gatci'ux    is- 


'  The  Rka'imamt  were  the  Sahaptian  tribes  living  on  the  northern  and  southern 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  east  of  the  Wishram  and  Wasco.  They  included  the 
people  of  Sk!in  on  the  north,  and  the  "Des  Chutes"  Indians  (Wayam  and  Tenino) 
on  the  south,  of  the  river. 

2  The  itc'.K'xyan,  or  Merman,  of  the  Wishram,  is  evidently,  as  far  at  least  as 
his  name  is  concerned,  identical  with  the  gambler's  protector  itc!x"ia'n  (its'.xia'n) 
of  the  Lower  Chinook,  among  whom  also  his  dwelling  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
waters     (see    Boas,    Chinook    Texts,    pp.    220-222;    and    Kalhlamet  Texts,  p.   19). 
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you   shall  shout;  whenever  you  cross  over,  then  you  shall 
shout.      You  are  the  Hka'imamt  ;^  thus  I  have  named  you." 

Coyote  and  Itc/E'xyan} 

And  then  Coyote  went  on  again.  Straightway  he  ar- 
rived (at  another  place).  Coyote  heard  that  the  Merman 
was  always  swallowing  people.  Wheresoever  a  canoe 
went,  straightway  the  Merman  seized  it  \  every  one  he 
swallowed.  "Now  let  him  swallow  me  also,"  thought 
Coyote,  And  then  Coyote  went  and  got  a  big  tree. 
Then  he  came  into  view.  The  Merman  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  he  was  swallowed  down. 

Straightway  Coyote  fell  down  under  the  water  (appar- 
ently) to  the  bottom.  And  then  he  saw  many  people ; 
many  canoes  were  piled  together  there  under  the  water. 
Then  Coyote  caught  sight  of  the  Merman's  heart  hanging. 
And  then  Coyote  was  told:  "That  is  the  Merman's 
heart."  Then  he  cut  it  off;  the  Merman's  heart  was  cut 
off,^  And  then  everything  floated  up  to  the  surface  — 
all  the  canoes  and  the  people  and   Coyote. 

And  then  Coyote  said:  "By  what  right,  perchance, 
would  you  alone,  Merman,  do  thus  to  the  people?  This 
day  you  will  have  had  enough  of  doing  thus  to  the  people. 
I,  Coyote,  have  told  you.  Soon  the  people  will  come 
into  this  land,  and  then  they  shall  say,   'Thus   did  Coyote 


Even  to-day  the  imagination  of  the  Wishram  peoples  certain  bodies  of  water 
with  mermen;  e.g.,  a  lake  in  the  mountains  south  of  Fort  Simcoe  (the  agency 
town  of  Yakima  Reservation)  is  said  to  be  ayatclE'xyanix  ("peopled  with 
mermen"). 

'  This  word  is  used  only  in  reference  to  the  swallowing  of  anything  by  an 
itclE'xyan. 

♦  Coyote  used  the  tree  to  climb  up  to  the  heart,  which  was  dangling  high  up 
out  of  reach. 
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klu^lEyE    itclE'x'yan.'      Kxwo'pt    a'o^a  itc!E'x-yan  pla^l'   am- 
xu'xwa." 

Coyote  at  Lapwai^  Idaho.  ^ 

Aga  yu'it  isk!u'liyE  caxlaMamt  aga  q!wa'p  tciu'xdix  quct 
iak!a'mEla-ixba  itc!fxiyEn-  ia^lxam.  Kinwa'  dan  idia'piqx 
5  yugwa^lal  ca'xElix  k!ma'  dnux  qxa^dag-a  16'q!  atdu'xwa  \ 
ki'nwa  gi'gwalix  atu^a  da^ukwa  16'q!  atdu^xvva.  Kwopt 
galixlu'xwa-it  :  "Oxa'ngi  anxuxwa?"  Gatca^gElkEl  wa'u- 
nEm.      Galix}u'xwa-it :      "Itbi'naLx  andu^xwa." 

Kwopt  gatctu'x;  a-ik!a'u  gatcda^lux.  Kwopt  ya'xt!a 
10  a-ik!a^u  gadi'xlux ;  aga  gatcigE^lkEl  ixrmat  yaxagalcqlwa^- 
yamit  ixi'mat  •,  sa'q'^  k!a^uk!au  gatcu'xix  itbi^naLx  ili'paq 
gatci^ix.  Kwopt  galigElu'ya;  a-itsxa^p  ia'lipaq  gali^xL- 
xumx.  WTtla  gatci^ux  ikiu'na  ili'paq;  wi't.'a  galigElu'ya 
aga  mank  qlwa'p  tsxa^p  nixu^xwax.  Wi'tlax  gatctu'x ; 
15  wi^tla  galigElu'ya  tsxa^p.  Da'ukwa  galixu'lalEmtck ;  iJa- 
gwE^nmixba  aga  Lq!a'p  galigug-wa^mx  qlwa'bixix  gwEnmaba't 
ickli^tcax. 

Kwopt    galigfrnx  isklu'liyE :      "Hi  itclfxian!  yamuxi'mul 

atxlat!a'manqma."     Ga'n  ixi'mat  itc!i'xiyan.      Kla'ya  qxa'ngi 

20  gali'kim.      Wi't!a  gatciu^Ixam ;  ila'gwEnmixba  kwoda'u  xa'J 

gatci'ukct.     A^-i  gatci'ux    ya^xa    k!a'u    ilu'xdix    wo'unEmba 

iabina^Lx  Engi. 

Aga  fri'2'^  gali^xLix  itc.'f  xiyan  ;  qatgi  cpa'k  gayupsakJa'xit ; 

sqxi'Lak    p!a1a  gatci'ux.      Aga    ya^xt!ax   isklu'liyE  gali'xux 

25  fu'2 ;    qatgi  li\lix    galixu'xwax    itc!f  xiyan       Wi'tia    ya'xtia 

'  Lapwai  is  in  ihe  western  part  of  what  is  now  the  Lapwai  or  Nez  Perces  Indian 
Reservation,  and  lies  south   of  Clearwater  River,  an   eastern    tributary  of  the  Snake. 

'^  The  same  word,  itc'.E'xyan,  is  here  used  for  the  "mountain  monster"  as  was 
used  in  the  preceding  myth  for  the   "Merman."     The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  half 
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transform    the    Merman.'      And    then    you,    the   Merman, 
will  do  no   harm." 

Coyote  at  Lapwai^  Idaho} 

Now  Coyote  goes  towards  the  uplands,  and  he  ap- 
proaches truly  a  bad  place,  the  land  of  the  mountain 
monster."  Anything  with  wings  would  try  to  fly  over- 
head, but  still  he  would  swallow  it  without  difficulty  ;  should 
it  try  to  go  by  underneath,  he  would  swallow  it  likewise. 
Then  (Coyote)  thought:  "What  shall  I  do?"  He  saw  a 
hill  and  thought:      "I  shall  make  a  hazel-bush  rope." 

Then  he  made  it  and  tied  it  on  to  the  (hill);  then  he 
tied  it  about  himself  also.  Now  he  saw  the  (monster) 
lying  down,  lying  with  face  and  belly  down.  He  tied 
some  hazel-bush  ropes  all  together  and  made  a  long  rope. 
Then  he  went  up  to  him ;  his  rope  ran  out,  falling  some- 
what short.  Again  he  made  another  rope ;  again  he  went 
up  to  him  and  came  a  little  nearer,  yet  fell  short.  Again 
he  made  a  rope ;  again  he  went  up  to  him  and  fell  short. 
Thus  he  kept  doing,  and  at  the  fifth  time  reached  close 
enough,  about  five  steps  off. 

Then  Coyote  said:  "O  mountain  monster!  I  am  chal- 
lenging you  that  we  two  swallow  each  other."  The  moun- 
tain monster  lies  silent.  He  did  not  say  anything  at  all. 
Again  (Coyote)  spoke  to  him  ;  it  was  the  fifth  time  before 
he  looked  up  at  him.  He  said  "Yes"  to  him,  although 
(Coyote)  was  tied  on  to  the  hill  by  means  of  his  rope. 

Now  the  mountain  monster  drew  in  his  breath,  —  fu'2  -^ 
the  (rope)  was  stretched  out  somewhat  forcibly.  In  a 
little    while    he    let    it    come    to    rest.      Then    Coyote  also 

fish  and  half  man,  while  the  former  is  described  as  resembling  rather  a   sphinx. 

'  The  monster  had  been  wont  to  devour  all  beings  that  passed  by  by  drawing 
them  to  himself  with  his  breath.  Fu2  represents  the  sound  made  by  sucking 
in  air. 
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gatci'ux  fu'2.  LagwE'nmix  qxi'dau  gacxu^x.  Aga  cpa'k 
gali^xLix  itclixiyan  ;  adi'2  sEm  gVlixux  isk!uliyE  ;  qatgi  a^nuit 
gayula'platcgwixlitEmtck  ;  ca'xEli  ca'xEli  galixu'lalEmtck  a^a 
qlwa^p  Iqlu'p  iki^xax  iabi'naLx ;  ag-a  ya^xi  caltla^pqt  wou- 
5  na'mba  kwo^ba  qxi  k!a^u  akfxax.  Fu^4  ia^qdix  gatci^ux 
ala'lala  Iga'la  kwo'dau   p!ala'  gatci^ux. 


Aga  ya^xt!a  isklu'liyE  gali'xux  fo'4  da'uka  Iga'la.  Kwopt 
gaqi'ltcmoq  :  ''A^4  na,  a'4  na.  Bu'x""  gaqntcmoq;  iaVan 
Igu'p  galixu'xwax ;  gadigE^lba  idiaqla^mcukc.  Qxida'uba 
10  da'minwa  ixi'mat ;  ixkxa^-imat  iaVan.  Cma'nix  aqxigat- 
gwa'iaaxdixa  naVit  igu'p  alixu'xwa  ia\van.  Aga  ya'xdau 
isklu'liyE  (u  gatci'ux-,  anwit  galiktgwc/xidix.  Aga  ya'xdau 
wa^x  galuxwa'xax  idiaq!a^mcukc  •,  qxi^dau  idiakla^ni. 


Aga  kwo^pt  cu'x"  gatci'ux.  Aga  kwo^pt  idE'lxam  gatc- 
15  tu^x  yaka'yaxdau  Engi  idiagfwoq.  A-ilq!a'p  tslu'nus, 
Lla'x^',  i'xt  wilxam ;  qxida'u  aga  gatctu'x  idE^lxam.  Twi 
gali'xux  aga  kla^ya  idiagiVoq  ^  kwaic  k.'a'ya  Wi'cxam 
idE'lxam  gatctu^x.  Ya'-ima  imalx"tk!u^lmat  ixi'mat.  "Hi 
ya^xka  aga  aniu^xwa  idEixam  Wi'cxam."  Aga  ga'nwit 
20  Wi'cxam  idE'lxam  idapla'qxa  imalx"tk!u'lmat  Engi ;  ya'xdau 
algi'ma  ika^xlatkc  idEixam  Wi'cxam  imalx"tk!u''lmat  diwi 
iJaqlo^qxctaq  caip!a'lgeq. 

Wi'tla  i'wi  galixu'x.      A'la!   Kia'ya  kwa'ic  kwo'ba  bama 

idE'lxam    tcdu'xt    La'pwai    bama;    aga    kla'ya    dan.      Aga 

25  kwo'pt    wi'c  gali'xux.      La'-ima  itga'wulqt  Jfluxt  idia^kcEn. 

Kwopt  gu't  gatcu'x  wa'tckti ;  gala-ixi'naLx  idia'kcEnba ;  ga- 

tcuLa'da.      Gali'kim  :     "Ya'xdau  imcxu'x  Cwa^nic  idE^lxam." 
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drew  in  his  breath  —  fQ2  ;  the  mountain  monster  became 
somewhat  shaky.  A  train  he  also  tried  to  draw  him  to 
himself,  —  fu^2.  The  fifth  time  the  two  did  thus.  The 
mountain  monster  went  at  it  with  great  force.  Oh, dear ! 
Coyote  became  uneasy.  Somehow  he  kept  rising  straight- 
way ;  he  kept  getting  higher  and  higher,  and  his  rope 
almost  snapped.  Now  the  hill  is  worn  far  in  at  that  part 
in  which  it  had  (the  rope)  tied  to  it.  Long  he  tried  to  draw 
him  to  himself  —  fu'4,  and  so  on  for  quite  some  time 
before  he  let  him  come  to  rest. 

Now  Coyote,  in  his  turn,  drew  in  his  breath,  —  fu4,  also 
for  quite  some  time.  Then  the  (mountain  monster)  was 
heard  groaning  :  "  A^4na,  a'4na,  Bu^x","  he  was  heard  ;  his 
belly  burst,  and  his  guts  went  out  of  him.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  was  always  lying  down,  —  lying  down  on 
his  belly.  If  he  were  to  be  turned  over,  his  belly  would 
straightway  burst.  And  that  Coyote  tried  to  draw  him 
to  himself,  —  fu' ;  straightway  he  turned  over.  And  that 
(monster's)    guts  were  spilt  out.     Thus  was  his  character. 

And  then  he  skinned  him.  Then  he  made  people  out 
of  that  same  (monster's)  flesh.  (He)  cut  off  a  little,  threw 
(it)  away,  one  village  (came  into  being).  In  this  way  he 
made  people.  Then  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  more 
flesh,  (yet)  he  had  not  yet  made  the  Wishram  people. 
There  was  only  the  tongue  lying  down.  "Well,  then  I 
shall  make  the  Wishram  people  out  of  it."  And  indeed 
(he  made)  the  flat-headed  Wishram  people  out  of  the 
tongue.  Therefore  the  people  dwelling  farther  up  say 
that  the  Wishrams'  heads  are  like  a  tongue,   flat. 

Again  he  looked  around.  Behold !  As  yet  he  had 
not  made  any  people  belonging  to  that  place,  to  Lapwai ; 
but  there  was  nothing  left  at  all.  And  then  he  felt  sorry. 
There  was  only  blood  on  his  hands.  Then  he  plucked 
some    grass,  wiped  his  hands  with  it,  and  threw  it  away. 
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Oxi'dau    algi^ma :      "Cwa^nic    ittlu^xialmax   H^g-aVulqt  Engi 
idE'lxam ;  ana^i  idE^xam  idaxa'dinax."^ 


Coyote  and  the  Sun} 

Aga     yu^it    Isk.'u'HyE     aga    La^xiamt.       Aga    gayu'yam. 

"Hi,"  gatcu'lxam  aga'Lax,  "t.'u'kdix  anxi/xwa  nla'-itix  ayam- 

5  uwa^lalma.      Oxa'daga  anxEmga^ba;  Emcta^mx."     Yaxa  a^-i 

gagi'ux.      Ka'dux"  galugvva\vulx  aga'Lax.    Galu'ya ;  kwo^ba 

ya'xt!ax    isk.'u'liyE    gatcu'wa.      Adi'2    tk!i'    gali'xux ;  ka'na- 

wi  dan  gatciorE'lkt:!. 
fc>       ;;> 

Wi't!ax    ka'dux"    gacdu^ix ;    wi'tla    da^ika    da'nmax    ga- 

10  tCLi^gegElx,    idElxam    qxa'ngimax   ugak^xax,   qxa^ngi   qxlu'- 

damit    ilgage'lak,    aVatci    dan    qxi^uxtkt,    iak.'a'mEla  dan, 

qxlu'waqt  \    ka^nawi  dan  gatcigE^lkEl  iskluiyE.      Ani'x  sEin 

ni'xux.      Kwopt  nigli/ma  :    "  Yamcu'qxEmit  dan   imcgruxt." 

Wi^tlax  gatcuge'kEl ;  da'ukwa  wKtlax  galiglu^ma ;  "  Yam- 
15  cu^qxEmit."  Kwopt  kla'ya  tq!e'x^'  gagi'ux.  Gagiu^lxam : 
"Aga  kwcVpt  ayamu^kLa.  K!wa'txala  imikla^mEla ;  na'qxi 
itiu'ktix  pu  amdi/xwa  idE^lxam  mani^x  mani^x,  Ki/ldix 
pu  aluxwa'xa  iakla'mEla-ix."  Oxida^u  Engi  da\iya  k!a'ya 
ilxalqxLa^xilit.  K!ma  cma'nix  pu  gali'xux  isk!uiyE  pu 
20  da^uya  wi'gwa  ka^nawi  can  manTx  maufx  qxLu^xt.  Qxi^- 
dau  ki'nwa  gali'xux  isklu^lyE.  Aga  kwo^pt  dami'nwa  ga- 
li'xux.      Kwoba  pla^Ia  gali'xux ;   t!u^  gayu^yam. 


'  This  is  a  Neg  Perce  that  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Wishram  probalily  in  recent 
times  (see  Herbert  J.  Spindcn,  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXI,  1908,  p.  14). 

2  This  myth  fitly  closes  the  Coyote  cycle,  as  in  it  Coyote  reaches  the  farthest 
point  to  the  east  possible,  —  the  home  of  the  Sun,  who  is  conceived  as  a  woman 
(aga'Lax,  "sun,"  is  feminine   in  gender).      A  widespread  myth,  of  which  this  seems  to  be 
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He  said:  "Out  of  that  you  have  become  the  Nez  Perces 
people."  Thus  do  men  say :  "  Nez  Perces  are  brave 
warriors,  a  people  made  out  of  blood.  They  are  a  dan- 
gerous people  of  warriors."^ 

Coyote  and  the  Sun? 

Now  Coyote  is  going  towards  the  sun.  Then  he  arrived 
(there).  "Well,"  he  said  to  the  Sun,  "it  is  good  that 
I  shall  be  your  slave  and  that  1  shall  follow  you  about. 
I  shall  work  for  nothing,  you  are  chieftainess."  So  she 
said  "Yes"  to  him.  Early  next  morning  the  Sun  arose. 
(Wherever)  she  went,  there  he  also.  Coyote,  followed  her. 
Oh,  dear!  he  looked  on  and  saw  everything. 

Early  next  morning  they  two  went  again.  Again,  as 
before,  he  saw  various  things,  —  in  what  various  ways  peo- 
ple were  acting,  how  women  were  eloped  with,  or  what  was 
stolen,  what  bad  things  (were  done),  who  was  killed,  — 
everything  Coyote  saw.  At  last  he  became  uneasy.  Then 
he  cried  out:      "I  see  what  you  people  are  doing." 

Again  he  saw  them.  As  before,  he  cried  out  again : 
"I  see  you."  Then  she  did  not  want  him.  She  said  to 
him  :  "  Now  I  shall  have  taken  you  with  me  long  enough. 
You  are  too  mean.  It  would  not  be  good  that  you  should 
always  tell  on  people.  There  would  soon  be  trouble." 
It  is  because  of  this  that  we  do  not  find  everything  out. 
But  if  Coyote  had  become  (the  sun),  everybody  would 
to-day  be  betrayed  in  his  secrets.  In  this  way  did  Coyote 
in  vain  try  to  become  (the  sun).  And  then  he  gave  it 
up.     There  he  stopped  •,  he  had  arrived  at  the  end. 

a  kind  of  variation,  or  with  which,  at  any  rate,  this  is  related,  represents  the 
various  animals  in  council  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  sun.  All  are  tried,  but  some 
objection  is  found  in  every  case  except  in  that  of  the  one  who  is  now  the  sun. 
Coyote  also  is  tried,  but  is  derided  for  his  tale-telling;  life  would  be  impossible 
with  him  for  the  sun. 
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Ik!a'n'    isklu'lEyE.     Qedau    gaqi^ux    iqa'nutck  ga^ncradix 
itqleyo'qtikc.      Da'iiya   wiijwa  k.'a'ya  itqleyo^qtikc. 


2.  The  Salmon  Story.  ^ 

Aga  kxwcVpt  oralgi'uwaq  igu'nat  ilcgi^lukc  IgwE^nEmikc 
isklu'kyE  ia'itc  iplTcxac.  Galga'gElga  aya'kikal  iguna^t. 
5  Sa''q"  galRxE'lEmux.  Galxuiuktcu  iiiaVapt  li'x't.  Kxwo'pt 
aga  gactugwe^Lkti.  Aga  kxwo^pt  da'k  gaJxu'x.  Galu^ya 
wimatia^mt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu''xuni  yaga^ilpa  wi'ma?  ilga^pt. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  igu^nat  gali^xox  ag'  idialxe'wulx  gali^xox. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^xox  iaga^ii  igu^nat. 

10  Aga  kxwc/pt  gayu'ya ;  gatchi'naxlam  gatgi'waq  Ja'-itcka 
wi'am.  Aga  gayagu'qxam  agagi'lak  vvi-ixa'tpa.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  L!a''k  gatciu'x  itca^qxuit.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gala^ktcax  : 
"Na^qx' it!u^ktix  Lla'k  imiux."  Gaca^xalqxilx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatcu'lxam  :      "  Aniu'xwa  t!a'ya  imi'qxuit  atci'nEmax  a^niEni." 

15  Aga  kxwo'pt  t!a'ya  gatci'ux  itca'qxuit.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
giu'Ixam  :  "Yaxta'ba  isk!u'lEyE  yu'xt  ipli'cxac.  KxwcVdau 
ya'xiba  ilcgi'lukc  galgi'dwaq  ma'ika  wrmam.  la'xiba 
Ixfla-itix  iicgiiukc  IgwE'iiEmikc." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  iguna't.  Na'wit  gayu'yam  isk!u^- 
20  lyaba  qa^xba  ctu^xt  ipli'cxac,  watcE'lxba  ctu'xt.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  i'wi  gatdu'x  ilie^kcEn  igu^nat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gac- 
ki'm  :  "  Na'qxi  da^pt  alidi'a  luxwan  kla'ya."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gali'clupq  iguna't.  GacgigE^lkEl.  Aga  kxwcVpt  gacktca'x 
ip!i'cxac  isklu'lEyE.      Galicgu'qxam.      Kxwo'pt  gacgi'ulxam. 

'  The  Salmon  myth  of  the  Wishram  presents  several  striking  analogies  with 
that  of  the  Lower  Chinook  (see  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  60-87).  Salmon 
and    Eagle    are    the  two  most  heroic  figures  in  Wishram  mythology,  and  the  deeds 
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(This  is)  the  story  of  Coyote,  Thuswise  did  the  men 
of  old  in  ancient  days  relate  the  tale.  To-day  there  are 
no  longer  (such)   men   of  old. 

2.  The  Salmon  Story. ^ 

Now  the  five  wolves  and  Coyote,  they  and  Skunk 
killed  Salmon.  They  seized  Salmon's  wife  and  ate  him  all 
up.  One  of  his  eggs  dropped  down.  And  then  it  rained. 
Then  it  was  loosened  up  and  went  on  to  the  river.  Now 
the  salmon-egg  floated  in  the  Great  River. ^  And  then  it 
grew  into  a  salmon  and  became  strong.  He  became  a 
well-grown   Salmon. 

And  then  he  went,  went  to  look  for  those  who  had 
killed  his  father.  Then  he  met  a  woman  in  the  trail. 
And  then  he  opened  her  apron (?).  She  cried:  "It  is  not 
good  that  you  have  opened  it."  She  wept.  And  then 
he  said  to  her:  "I  shall  make  beautiful  your  apron  (?)  by 
means  of  dentalium-shells."  And  then  he  made  beautiful 
her  apron (?).  Then  she  said  to  him:  "Yonder  dwell 
Coyote  and  Skunk.  And  farther  yonder  are  the  wolves 
who  have  killed  your  father.  Way  yonder  are  dwelling 
the  five  wolves." 

And  then  Salmon  went.  Straightway  he  arrived  at 
where  Coyote  and  Skunk  were  dwelling  •,  they  were  living 
in  an  underground  lodge.  And  then  Salmon  examined  his 
hand.  Then  they  two  said  :  "  He  will  not  come  as  far  as 
this  ;  I  think  not."  Then  Salmon  went  in  to  them,  and  they 
saw  him.  And  then  Skunk  and  Coyote  started  in  crying  •  he 
went  up  to  meet  them.      They  .spoke  to  him.      Coyote  said  : 

of    the    former    form    what    is    evidently   one  of  the  most  popular  tales  of  the  Chi- 
nookan   tribes. 

'  That  is,  Columbia  River. 

4 — PUBL.    AMER.    ETIIN.    SOC.    VOL.    II. 
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Gali'kim  isklu'li-yE:      "Oa'ntcix  gayu'mEqt  wrmam  kxwopt 
bama'  nuqK'kjt  gwa'nEsum  na'ika  iskluiEyE  a^'  ipli'cxac." 

"  Ag'  amanElxE'ktcgwaya  ala'xit  wi'namc  aya%xit  gamt- 
gi'dwaq."  GatcagE'lga  isklu'lEyE  ala'xit ;  kxwo'pt  gatca'- 
5  ikit  iguna't  ia'xan.  Gaqa'-ilut.  E'wi  gatcu'xwa;  daL!ak- 
Lla'k  gala'xox  ala'xit.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci'ugvvilx.  Ga- 
tci'uLxam  :  "Aklo'n' a'nkl  ala'xit  wi'nErnc  ayala'xit.  OE^nEgi 
gama^tx'  ala^xit?"  Gatca'-ilut  ak!o'na  isk!u'h^:yE  iguna^t 
ia'xan ;  gaqxa'-ilut  aia'xit.  Aga  wi't!a  daLlakLla'k  gala'- 
10  xox.     Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  gatci'ugwilx. 

Gaqxa'-ilut  ala'xit  alatu'n  ;  e'wi  gatcu'xwa ;  daLla'kiJa'k 
gala'xox  ata^xit.  A^a  kxwo'pt  wi'tia  gatci'iigwikx,  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatca'-iUit  akio'n'  ala'xit  alala'kt;  e'wi  gatcu'xwa ; 
wi't!a  da'ukwa  daL!akL!a'k  gala'xox  ala'xit.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
15  wi't!a  gatciuo^wi'lx.  Aga  wi'tia  a'-ixt  ak.'o'na  gatca'-ilut. 
GatcagE'lga;  e'wi  gatcu'xwa.  Gatcalla'da  ala'xit;  aga 
gatcagE'lga  wi'am  ayala'xit  •,  axk  'a'gatcu'gElaqtk. 

Gatccu'lxam  :  "  Gamtgi'dwaq  mda'ika  wi'nEmc ;  ayafa'xit 
aga  da'uya  wig'wa  inagE'lga."     GaqigE'lga  isklu'JEyE.      Aga 

20  kxwo'pt  gaqi'utada  isklu'lEyE  gi'gwal  wimalia'mt ;  itpo'qux- 
iamt  gaqi'utada  wi't!ax  ipli'cxac.  Qxe'dau  gatciu'lxam  isklu'- 
lEyE :  "Ma'ika  ag'  amgucgi'walEma  isk!u'lEyE  wi'malpa." 
Kxwo'dau  ip!i'cxac  wi't!a  da'ukwa  gatciu'lxam.  Qe'dau 
gali'kim    iguna't    iaxa'n.      Ipli'cxac    aga    isklu'lEyE    qe'dau 

25  gatccu'x  cta'xka  gacgi'waq  wi'am  igu'nat.  Aga  gatccin- 
kli'mnagwa  •,  qe'dau  gatccu'x. 

Aga    wi't.'ax   gayu'ya   igu'nat  ia'xan.     Na'4wit  gayu'ya. 

Aga     kxwo'pt     gatclxtcmo'q     iJgagi'lak     kiqxE'lqt.      Aga 

kxwo'pt  galixlu'xwa-it :      "Digutci'x  Ika  wi'namc  da'ua  aya'- 

30  kikal  o'qxElqt."     Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya.     Na'4wit  gayu'ya 

itq"ll'ba.      Gagiu'kct,  gagiu'gulaqlk.     Kaxlu'xwa-it :     "Naik' 
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"When  your  father  died,  ever  since  then,  I,  Coyote,  have 
always  been  weeping,  also   Skunk." 

"Now  you  will  give  back  to  me  the  bow,  the  bow  of 
my  father  whom  you  have  slain."  Coyote  took  hold  of 
a  bow;  then  gave  it  to  Salmon's  son.  It  was  given  to 
him,  and  he  turned  it  about;  it  broke  to  pieces.  And 
then  (Salmon)  beat  him  and  said  to  him:  "Give  me 
another  bow,  my  father's  bow.  What  have  you  done  with 
the  bow?"  Coyote  gave  Salmon's  son  another  one.  The 
bow  was  given  to  him,  but  again  it  broke  to  pieces.  And 
then  agfain  he  beat  him. 

A  third  bow  was  given  to  him.  He  turned  it  about, 
and  the  bow  broke  to  pieces.  And  then  again  he  beat 
him.  Then  (Coyote)  gave  him  another  bow,  the  fourth. 
He  turned  it  about ;  again,  as  before,  the  bow  broke  to 
pieces.  And  then  again  he  beat  him.  Now  he  gave  him 
still  another  one.  He  took  it  and  turned  it  around.  He 
spanned  the  bow ;  now  he  had  gotten  his  father's  bow ; 
now  he  recognized  it. 

He  said  to  the  two :  "  You  two  have  killed  my  father ; 
now  this  day  I  have  obtained  his  bow."  He  seized  Coyote. 
And  then  Coyote  was  dragged  down  to  the  river,  while 
Skunk  was  thrown  up  to  the  mountains.  Thus  he  said 
to  Coyote:  "You,  Coyote,  shall  prowl  up  and  down  along 
the  river."  And  also  to  Skunk  did  he  speak  in  similar 
manner.  Thus  did  speak  Salmon's  son.  Thus  did  he 
treat  Skunk  and  Coyote,  two  of  those  who  had  killed 
Salmon's  father.  Now  he  had  taken  revenge  for  him  on 
them  ;  thus  he  did  with  them. 

Now  Salmon's  son  went  on  again.  Straight  on  he  went. 
And  then  he  heard  a  woman  weeping.  Then  he  thought : 
"Perhaps  this  is  my  father's  wife  who  is  weeping."  And 
then  he  went  on.  Straight  on  he  went  into  the  house. 
She    looked    at    him    and  recognized  him.      She  thought: 
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itcgika'l  digutci'x  fka  ya^xan  igu'nat  gaqxe'doaq  ;  digutcfx 
ia^xan."  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagiu'lxam  :  "LgwE^nEmikc  ilcgi^- 
lukc  gaqxe'doaq  wi'mam.  Da^uya  dik'  itq"le^ba  tki^xax 
Jxe'la-itix.  Kwaic  aWi^mama."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'tait 
5  itq"le'ba  ;  Vx  gali'xox   iqle'yoqt. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  fxt  gayu'yam  icgi'lukc  itq"le'ba.  Gali'- 
klm  icgi'lukc:  "HE'mm,  igu'nad  ia'q^tckc."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gallxigE^ltcim.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iq.'e'yo'qt  gayu}a^daxp:Htimtck. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiu'lxam  icgi'Iukc  agagilak:  "ImiE'qcix 
10  ya'xtau  iqle'yoqt  na'ika  wi'nEmc.  P.'aT  ixa."  Ik!u^na  f  xt  ga- 
yu^yam  aga  wi^tlax  gairkim :  "HE'mm,  igunaM  ia'q^tckc," 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galixigE'ltcim.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iqle^yoqt  gayu- 
laMaxElitimtck.  Gagiu'lxam  :  "Pla^l'  ixa  iq.'e'yoqt  na'ika 
wi^nEmc  imip/qcix." 

15  Wrt!a  ik!u'na  ixt  gayu'yam  icgHukc.  Wi^tla  da^ikwa 
gatci'ux.  Gagiu'lxam:  "ImiE^qcix  ya'xtau  na^ika  wi^nEmc. 
P!a'r  ixa."  Ilala^kt  icgi'lukc  gayu^yam.  Wi^t!a  da^ikwa 
gatcfux.  GatciutleValalEmtck  iq.'e'yoqt.  Agagiulxam : 
"PlaT  ixa.      ImiE'qcix  ya^xtau  na'ika  wi^nEmc."     Axa  wi't!a 

20  ixgo'qEnkt  icgi'lukc  gayu'yam  ;  aga  sa'qx"  gayu'yam.  Aga 
t!aya'  gatsklsk!lu'tk  iq!e'y6qt. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  ga^gu^xam  agagilak  IgwE'nEmikc  ilcgilukc 
a'xka  ilga'xalukc,  —  itga'gikal  kanamlgwE^nEmikc  ikgi'lukc, 
—  "Ag'  amiulxa'ma  wi'mam  iqle'yoqt,  aga  itga^matcx  atc- 
25  dintclu'xa  intca'qcix."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiu'lxam  iqle'yoqt: 
"Aga  amdu'xwa  itga'matcx  da'ula-itc  Igwp/nEmikc." —  "  A^i," 
gali'kim,  "andu^xwa."  Galu'qxwiii.  Ka^dux;  aga  kxwo'pt 
gatctu'x  iqle^yoqt  itga'matcx  ;  ila'qcix  Icgi^lukc  agatctu'x. 

A'txt    La'q"    gatcu'xwa ;    wi't!a    a'-ixt    La'q"    gatcu'xwa ; 
30  wi't.'ax    a'-ixt    i.a'q"    gatcu^xw'    alaki'n ;    wi'tlax    a^ixt  La'q" 
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"Perhaps  it  is  the  son  of  my  husband  Salmon  who  was 
slain  ;  perhaps  it  is  his  son."  And  then  she  said  to  him  : 
"Your  father  was  slain  by  five  wolves.  In  this  very  house 
they  are  (to  be  found;  here)  they  dwell.  They  will  come 
presently."  Then  he  sat  down  in  the  house  and  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  old   man. 

And  then  one  of  the  wolves  arrived  in  the  house. 
The  wolf  said:  "Hr/mm,  there  is  a  smell  of  salmon." 
And  then  he  violently  pushed  against  him,  and  the  old 
man  staggered  to  and  fro.  Then  the  woman  said  to 
the  wolf:  "That  old  man  is  your  father-in-law  and  my 
father.  Let  him  alone."  Another  one  came  and  also  said  : 
"HE^mm,  there  is  a  smell  of  salmon."  And  then  he  vio- 
lently pushed  against  him,  and  the  old  man  staggered  to 
and  fro.  She  said  to  him  :  "  Let  the  old  man  alone,  he 
is  my  father  and  your  father-in-law," 

Still  one  other  wolf  arrived.  Also  he  treated  him  like- 
wise. She  said  to  him:  "That  is  your  father-in-law  and 
my  father.  Let  him  alone."  The  fourth  wolf  arrived. 
Also  he  ti-eated  him  thus ;  he  pushed  the  old  man  about. 
Then  she  said  :  "Let  him  alone.  That  is  your  father- 
in-law  and  my  father."  Now  also  the  eldest  wolf  arrived; 
now  they  had  all  arrived.  Then  the  old  man  took  a 
good  look  at  them. 

And  then  the  five  wolves  said  to  the  woman,  her  whose 
men  they  were,  —  all  the  five  wolves  were  her  husbands,  — 
"Now  you  will  tell  the  old  man,  your  father;  now  let  our 
father-in-law  make  arrows  for  us."  Then  she  said  to  the 
old  man:  "Now  you  will  make  arrows  for  these  five."  — 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  shall  make  them."  They  slept  over 
night.  It  was  morning  and  then  the  old  man  made  the 
arrows;  their  (supposed)  father-in-law  made  them. 

He  took  out  one  (arrow) ;  yet  one  (arrow)  he  took 
out ;    yet    a    third    one    he    took    out ;    yet    a    fourth    one 
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gatcu'xw'  atala'kt  -,  aga  wi't!ax  aMx"t  Laq"  gatcu^xwa  ala- 
gwp/nEma.  Gatctu'W  gwr/nEma  itga^matcx  ba^ma  la'-itcka 
a'lEm'  atdudi'na.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'qxui.  Gayutcu'ktix  ; 
gatcLu'kwaLqk.  Aga  k^jwo'pt  gatcdu't  idga^matcx.  Aga 
5  kxwo'pt  sa'q"  galixElxada'midagwa.  Aga  la'-itc  ikgi'Iukc 
aga  wi'tia  gaJxkloa'  ka^ux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^pa.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  iVi  VW\  gatci'uxix  sa'q"  wi1x  igu'nat.  Aga  gali^- 
kim,  qe^dau  galixJu^xwa-it :  "Aga  da^uya  wi'gwa  anludi'- 
naya  ilcgi'lukc  wi^nEmc  galgrdwoq." 


10  Aga  kxwo^pt  ihcqoa'  Vx  gatdu'x.  Ga'hipa  aga^x ; 
galixli'x ;  cpa'k  aga'l^ax  gala^xox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  sa^q" 
galxca^q  iltcqoa^  K.'a^ya  ittcqoa'.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatclu'x 
ihcqoa'  igu'nad  li^xtka  itpoqo^xba;  Waxca'mba^  Iqu^ct  ga- 
tclu^x    ihcqoa^      Sa^q"    datsma'nix    li^xtka   iltcqoa^  gatdu^x 

15  igu^nat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^lxac'  icgi^lukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
ke'nua  gayu^ya  i'xtbo  wi'qai.  K!a'y'  ihcqoa^  gatdgs'lga ; 
ixca^q"t  wi'qal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdgE'lkEl  ihcqoa^  icgiiukc. 
Ag'   ilxE^cEt ;  kxwo^pt  gayu'ya  ihcqoa'ba. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  iguna't  gatcto'x  idaga'itsax  itkla'munak 
20  tslu'nus  it!6'xatck;  q!oa^p  ikcqoa'  gatctu^x.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
t!aya'  gayu'la-it  it!6'xatckba  iguna't  q!oa'p  ihcqoa'ba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  icgi'lukc ;  gatcIgE'lkEl  ihcqoa' ;  gayu'- 
yana^2wit  ihcqoa'ba ;  gatdugu'mctEm  ittcqoa'  icgi'Iukc  •, 
kxwo'pt  gatdcYqxumct.  Vx  gatdu^x  iguna'd  iltcqoa^ 
25  Aga  kxwo'pt  man(g)  gi'gwal  galxu'x  ikcqoa';  a-ila'u  isi'a- 
xus  gasxo'x.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ia^maq  gatcHux  icgi'lukc. 
Galixi'maxit  icgilukc  ;  gayu'niEqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lga 
iguna't  icgi^lukc.      Gatd'waq,  gatci^ilada. 

'  Wa'xcam  is  on   Yakima  Reservation,  four  miles  east  of  a  point  about  midway 
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he  took  out;  and  one  (arrow)  besides,  the  fifth,  he  took 
out.  He  took  with  him  the  five  arrows  in  order  that  he 
might  kill  them.  And  then  they  slept  over  night.  Day- 
light came,  and  he  finished  the  (arrows).  And  then  he  gave 
the  arrows  to  (the  wolves).  Then  he  transformed  himself 
back  entirely  to  his  original  form.  Now  the  wolves  came 
back  home  in  the  morning,  and  he  went  out  of  the  house. 
And  then  Salmon  looked  all  over  the  land.  [He  said,] 
thus  he  thought:  "Now  this  day  I  shall  kill  the  wolves 
who  have  slain  my  father." 

And  then  he  exercised  his  magic  power  upon  the  water. 
The  sun  rose  and  it  became  warm  ;  the  sun  shone  strong. 
Then  all  the  water  dried  up.  There  was  no  water  to  be 
found.  And  then  Salmon  made  just  one  spring  of  water 
among  the  mountains  •,  at  Wa^xcam,^  indeed,  he  made  the 
water.  Just  one  spring  of  water  Salmon  made,  plainly 
seen  by  all.  Now,  then  one  of  the  wolves  became  thirsty. 
So  he  went  to  a  certain  small  river  to  quench  his  thirst, 
but  in  vain.  He  did  not  get  any  water ;  the  river  was 
dried  up.  And  then  the  wolf  caught  sight  of  the  water 
(that  Salmon  had  made).  Now  he  was  thirsty,  so  he  went 
to  the  water. 

And  then  Salmon  made  some  small  trees,  a  few 
bushes;  near  to  the  water  he  made  them.  Then  Salmon 
sat  down  well  prepared  in  the  bushes  near  to  the  water. 
Now  the  wolf  went  on  and  saw  the  water.  Straight  on 
to  the  spring  he  went.  The  wolf  went  to  drink  the  water ; 
then  started  in  drinking  it.  Salmon  exercised  his  magic 
power  upon  the  water.  So  then  the  water  sank  down 
a  little,  and  the  wolf's  eyes  just  disappeared  from  view. 
Then  he  shot  at  the  wolf,  and  the  wolf  fell  down  ;  he  was 
dead.  And  then  Salmon  took  hold  of  the  wolf.  He  had 
killed  him,  and  threw  him  away. 

between   Foit  Simcoc  and  Block  House. 
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Wi'tla  gayu'ya  kxwo^ba ;  gayu'ta-it  iguna't.  Sa'q"  ga- 
tciVaq,  gatciula'da.  Wft.'a  ikiu'na  fxt  gayu^ya  icgi'lukc 
ihcqoa'ba.  Aga  wi^tlax  gatclo^qxEmct,  Aga  wftla  ya^maq 
gatci'lux.  Klu^na  i^xt  wi^tla  gayu'maqt  icgi^lukc.  Wftia 
5  gatci'gE^Iga ;  gatciula^a.  Wi'tla  k!u^na  fxt  gayu'ya  icgi'- 
lukc  italu'n  ihcqoa^yamt.  Wi^tla  gatdo'qxEmct.  Wftla 
ya'maq  gatci^lux ;  gatciVaq.  GatcigE'lga  -,  gatciu^da. 
Wi't!a  klu'na  fxt  gayu^ya  icgi'lukc  iiala'kt  ittcqoa^yamt. 
Gatdo'qxEmct.  Wi'tla  ya'maq  gatciiut  iguna't.  Gatcrwaq  ; 
10  gatcigE^ga ;  gatciula'da. 


laga'its  ixk.'E^skax  icgHukc  wi^tla  gayu'ya  iltcqoa'yamt. 
Gayu'yam  ihcqoa'ba.  Na^qxi  gatdu^qxumct.  Ke'nua  ga- 
lixlu^xwa-it  igu'nat:  "  AtdugE'mcta."  Kla'ya  gatdu'gEmct 
ixklE'skax     icgi'lukc.      A^a     kxwcYpt    gali'ktcax :       "U'6;'' 

15  qe'dau  gali'xox  ixk.'E^skax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iguna^t  galix- 
tu'xwa-it :  "  Na^qx'  it!u^ktix."  Itkla'munakiamt  gayu'yam 
icgiHukc.  Aga  gatcluMina  lla'ktikc  iguna't  ia'xan  •,  laMtcka 
gatg^waq  wram  iguna^t.  Pii  gatctuMina  ka^nauwe  IgwE^- 
nEmikc  pu  k!a''ya  ikgiiukc  da^iya  wi^gwa -,   k!ma  ila'ktikc 

20  oratclu'dina,  fxt  nixwo'axit  ixklE^skax  ila'-uxix. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^ya  itq^lia^mt  iguna't  qa^xba  a'yagutx 
u'xt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu^yam  itq^h^ba.  Kxwo^pt  gatcu'l- 
xam  :  "Aga  inlu^dina  iJcgilukc  lla^ktikc  ;  ixa^tk'  ixklE'skax 
icgriukc  igixwcVaxit."     Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcu'lxam  agagi^lak: 

25  "Ag'  atxklwa^ya."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya ;  aga  gatcu'kla. 
Luwa^n  qa'uadix  gactu'goyom,  aga  kxwo^pt  gatcaxi'ma, 
gatsaltsgi^ma  iguna^t  agagi'lak.  Rkla^ckac  la'luxt ;  qucti'- 
axa  ilcgiiukc  itcawa'nba. 


Aga    kxwcYpt    gayaktxui't.      Aga    kxwo'pt  gafagElga'ba 
30  ifak.'a'its    ilskli'luks    li'xt.     Wi'tla    gaya'ktxuit    itca'wanba; 
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He  went  back  to  his  place ;  Salmon  seated  himself. 
He  had  killed  him  completely  and  thrown  him  away. 
Again  one  other  wolf  went  to  the  water.  Now  he  also 
started  in  to  drink  it,  and  again  (Salmon)  shot  at  him. 
Again  one  other  wolf  died.  Again  he  took  hold  of  him 
and  threw  him  away.  Again  one  other  wolf,  the  third, 
went  towards  the  water.  He  also  started  in  to  drink  it. 
Again  (Salmon)  shot  at  him  and  killed  him.  He  took 
hold  of  him  and  threw  him  away.  Again  one  other  wolf, 
the  fourth,  went  towards  the  water.  He  started  in  to 
drink  it,  and  again  Salmon  shot  at  him.  He  killed  him, 
took  hold  of  him,  and  threw  him  away. 

The  smallest  and  youngest  wolf  also  went  towards  the 
water.  He  arrived  at  the  water,  but  did  not  drink  of 
it.  Salmon  thought:  "He  will  drink  of  it,"  but  in  vain. 
The  youngest  wolf  did  not  drink  at  all.  And  then  he 
cried  :  "  U6  •,"  thus  did  the  youngest  do.  And  then  Salmon 
thought:  "It  is  not  well."  The  wolf  escaped  to  the 
woods.  Now  Salmon's  son  has  killed  four  (wolves) ;  they 
had  slain  his  father  Salmon.  If  he  had  slain  all  five,  there 
would  be  no  wolves  to-day ;  but  he  killed  (only)  four,  (for) 
one  had  been  scared  away,  their  youngest   brother. 

And  then  Salmon  went  to  the  house  where  his  step- 
mother was  living.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
said  to  her:  "Now  I  have  slain  four  of  the  wolves ;  only 
one,  the  youngest  wolf,  was  scared  away."  And  then  he 
said  to  the  woman:  "Now  let  us  two  go  home."  Then 
the  two  went  on  ;  he  took  her  along  with  him,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  they  camped  over  night  when  he 
laid  her  down,  Salmon  laid  the  woman  down  belly  up. 
There  was  a  child  inside  of  her ;  as  it  turned  out,  there 
were  wolves  in  her  womb. 

And  then  he  stepped  on  her ;  one  tiny  little  wolf  came 
out  of  her.      Again  he  stepped  on  her  belly;  a  tiny  wolf 
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gata^E'lba  itcawani'amt  HsklTluks.  Da'ukwa  JgwE^nEma 
ihikla'itsax  g-aLa't^idba.  Aga  kxwcVpt  gatdu'dina  ilak!a'i- 
tsax.  Kxwo^ba  i'wi  gatcu^x  watu^l^,  kxwo'ba  gatclu'x  wa- 
tu'lpa.  Qxi'dau  galixox  iguna't.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya. 
5  Kxwo'pt  aga  gatcu'kl'  agagi'lak  wi'am  a'gikal.  Da'uax 
atk!u'ntk!un,    qxuct   gaqxiSvaq  itca^gikal   iguna't.      Atk!u'n- 

tk!un  uqxi/lqt:  - l^~^p^ - "^- --J^-"- -  ^  --  gwa'nESEm.    Cma'- 


u  u 


nix  alidi'mama  iguna^t  aqxe'dwagwa  Nixlu'idixpa;  aga 
kxwo'pt  alaktca^xEma  atk!u^ntk!un. 

10  Xa'2wit  gatcu'kla,  na\vid  ihcqo^ba  gatcu'klam.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gacgigE^lg'  iknfm,  gact^kla-it.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ga- 
tculxam  :  "Ag'  anugopti^da,  aga  ma'im'  amql^watcgwa." 
Iguna't  gairkim  :  "  Ag'.anxu'qcida  ;  aga  ma'ima  agagi^lak 
amqi^i'watcgwa."      Aga     kxwo^pt     galixcYqcit.      Gactu^xuni 

15  iltcqtVba  yfe'Jqdix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itka'pcba  Ji'xlix  gala^xux. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  i'wi  gala'xux ;  wrmwa  gagigE^lga  itka'pcba. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  Twi  gagi'ux ;  gagagE^lkEl  wa^mw'  a-iklTL- 
xeugwax  ya^iqpa.  GacaxElqxi^Lx  agagi'lak.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galixgu^itq. 

20  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim :  "Na'qx'  itiu'ktix  imnu^qutck, 
q!u'm  imnux."  Aga  kxwcVpt  gatcigE^lg'  icki',  gatcia^x- 
cgam.  Itk!a'lamat  e'wi  gatcto^x ;  gatctigEldi'ba-ix  itkla'la- 
mat ;  daLxoa'b  galu^xax  itk!a'munak.  Kxu'l  gatcie'lux 
icki'.      Aga  kxwcVpt  gatca'gElg'   agagHak.      E'wi  icki'  'ngi 

25  gatcu'iada  itkla'lamatba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayagE^ltaq1:q  aga- 
gi^lak  •,  ma'sa  galfxox  qlu^mba  gagi'ux  iguna't.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayu'y'  igu^nat  aga  ya'-ima.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ia'l- 
qdix  gayu'ya,  ia'xi  aga  gayu^ya. 

Aga    kxwo'ba    p!a'la    gayu'la-it ;    luwan    qxa'uad    Ue'Ix, 
30  qa'ntcipt    aga    ya'lqdix    gayu'la-it.       Aga    kxwo^pt   gatccx- 
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came  out  from  her  belly.  In  this  way  five  little  (wolves) 
came  out  of  her.  Then  he  killed  the  little  (wolves). 
There  he  built  (?)  a  fire,  there  in  the  fire  he  put  them. 
Thus  did  Salmon.  And  then  they  two  went  on ;  he  took 
with  him  the  woman,  his  father's  wife.  This  woman  was 
the  Dove ;  truly  it  was  her  husband  Salmon  who  had  been 
killed.  The  Dove  is  always  wailing:  "U^  0^"  Whenever 
the  salmon  comes,  they  kill  him  at  Wishram,  and  then 
the  Dove  cries. 


Straight  on  he  went  with  her,  straightway  he  came 
with  her  to  some  water.  And  then  they  got  hold  of  a 
canoe  and  seated  themselves  in  it.  Then  he  said  to  her : 
"Now  I'll  sleep,  while  you  alone  will  paddle."  Salmon 
said:  "Now  I'll  lie  down  to  sleep,  while  you,  woman,  will 
paddle  alone."  And  then  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
two  long  drifted  about  on  the  water.  And  then  she  be- 
gan to  feel  ticklish  in  her  feet.  Then  she  looked  and 
found  a  maggot  on  her  feet.  And  then  she  looked  care- 
fully at  him,  and  saw  maggots  crawling  about  all  over  his 
body.     The  woman  cried,   and  he  awoke. 

And  then  he  said:  "It  is  not  good  that  you  have 
awakened  me  ;  you  have  disturbed  me  in  my  sleep."  Then 
he  got  hold  of  the  paddle,  took  it  away  from  her.  He 
transformed  the  rocks  and  hollowed  out  the  rocks ;  the 
rocks  had  a  hole  bored  into  them.  He  wedged  the 
paddle  under  her  and  took  hold  of  the  woman.  He 
moved  it  and  threw  her  off  with  the  paddle  into  the  rocks. 
Then  he  abandoned  the  woman ;  he  had  been  disgraced 
because  she  disturbed  him  in  his  sleep.  So  then  Salmon 
went  on  all  alone.     Long  he  went,  and  far  away  he  went. 

Now,  there  he  remained  quietly  •,  I  know  not  how  many 
years,    how   long  he  remained.      Now,  then  he  heard  two 
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tcmo'q  icq!e'y6qt:  "IniiniEla'mak  ;  na'qx'  it!u'kti.  A'nad- 
max  amidu'ktan  atgu^xwa.  Na  nExlu'xwan  kxwoMau 
fnadmax  iqxu't.  KxwoMau  a'nadmax  wo^qti  atgu'xwa." 
Qe'dau  gatciu'lxam  :  "Aga  du'xi.  Na'-ima  ansgr/Iga  is- 
i>  qxu's."  Gatciu'lxam  :  "  Na'qxi  pu  ma'-ima  amsgE'lga.  A'- 
nadmax  atgsu'xwa  ha'-ai."  La'ktix  gatccxtcmo'q  qeMau 
cxi'tcx,  cxidp!a'lawulal.      Qucti'axa  icka'lax  cda'xdau. 


A^a  kxwo'pt  gatccLi'lxam :  "OE'nEgi  mtxu'lal?  Dan 
imtxE'lkulilalr"      K!a'ya    qE'nEgi    gacgiulxam.      Aga  wi't!a 

10  gacxElp!a'IawulalEmtck;  galixacgElu'itcatk.  Aga  wi'tla 
da'ukwa  gacki'm.  Aga  wi't!a  gatccu'lxam :  "Da'naska 
mdi'xitcx?  Na'it!a  mtgE'nLxam."^  Wi'tia  k!a'ya  qE'nEgi 
gacki'm.  Cpa'q  ts.'u'm  cki'xax.  Wi't.'a  gatccu'lxam :  "Qe'- 
nEgi    dan    imtxE'lk^lilal?"      Wi't!a    k!a'ya    qF/nEgi   gacki'm, 

15  Aga  wi'tla  da'ukwa  gacxElp.'a^IawulalEnitck.  Wit.'a  gatc- 
cu'lxam :  "OE'nEgi  dan  imtxE'lk^lilal  ?"  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gacgiu'lxam :      "Ilgoa'lilx    nintklgi'tka." 


Aga  kxwcVpt  gatccu'lxam  :  "Oa'xba  nimtklgi'tga  iJgoa^- 
Hlx?"     Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiu'lxam  :      "  Yal^qdi^x  nintklgi'tga." 

20  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccu'lxam  :  "OE^nEgiba  nimtkJgi'tga?" 
Gacgiu^lxam :  "K!a'ya!  itk!a1amatba  nintklgi'tga."  Aga 
kxw(Vpt  gatccu'lxam  :  "Dan  iaka'xtau  iJgoa'lilx,  ihiagi'lak 
tci'=  a'watci*^  ilka'la  tci'?"  Gacgiu'lxam  :  "Uqagriak."  — 
"Qa^ntcix     ni'mtktqxEmit?"       Aga      kxwo'pt    gacgiu'lxam  : 

25  "Da\iax  akimi'n  ni<jaxa'txum  wi'tlax  a'-ixt  akhni'n  ak.'un 
(t)ci'tix  nintklgi'tga,"  Aga  kxwo^pt  nixlu'xwait :  "Luwa'n 
ga'nuid  nilkcgi'tka   ilgoa^iilx." 

'    MtgF/ni.xam   is  for  mtgE'ntlxam. 
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old  people  (talking  to  each  other):  "You  are  a  bad 
distributer,  and  not  good.  Let  us  two  put  a  cheek  on 
each  side.  I  myself  think  there  should  be  also  an  eye 
to  each  side.  And  let  us  put  half  a  vulva  on  each  side." 
Thus  did  the  one  say  to  the  other:  "Oh,  well!  I  shall 
take  both  eyes  for  myself."  The  other  one  said  to  him  : 
"You  should  not  take  both  to  yourself.  We  two  must 
divide  them,  —  one  to  each."  Four  times  did  he  hear  the 
two  thus  argue  and  talk  to  each  other.  As  it  turned 
out,  those  two  were  ravens. 

And  then  he  said  to  them :  "  What  are  you  talking 
about?  What  are  you  speaking  of  to  each  other ?"  They 
said  nothing  at  all  to  him.  Now  they  still  kept  talking 
to  each  other,  and  he  listened  to  them.  Now  they  spoke 
aeain  as  before.  And  once  more  he  said  to  them  :  "Well, 
what  are  you  talking  to  each  other  about?  Tell  me  too  !" 
Again  they  said  nothing  at  all.  They  were  arguing  ex- 
citedly. Again  he  said  to  them:  "What  are  you  telling- 
each  other?"  Again  they  said  nothing  at  all.  And  then 
again  they  kept  talking  to  each  other  as  before.  Again 
he  said  to  them:  "What  are  you  telling  each  other?" 
And  then  they  said  to  him  :      "  We  two  have  found  a  person." 

Then  he  said  to  them  :  "Where  did  you  find  the  per- 
son?" They  answered  him:  "Far  away  (from  here)  we 
found  him."  And  then  he  said  to  them:  "In  what  way 
did  you  come  to  get  him?"  They  replied  to  him:  "No! 
we  found  him  among  some  rocks."  Then  he  said  to  them : 
"What  is  that  same  person,  a  woman  or  a  man?"  They 
said  to  him:  "A  woman."  —  "How  long  is  it  since  you 
have  seen  her?"  And  then  they  said  to  him:  "Let  this 
present  moon  have  become  exhausted  (and  add)  yet  one 
moon  and  a  half,  —  (so  long  is  it  since)  we  have  found 
her."  And  then  he  thought:  "Perhaps  they  have  really 
found  a  person." 
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Ag-a  kxwo'pt  gatccu'lxam :  "A^Ema  ka'dux  amdi/ya, 
amtkhikcta'ma."  Ag-a  kxwo'pt  gatccu'lxam :  "OEngiska' 
gamdu'yEm  ?"  Aga  kxwo'pt  Vx  gatci'ux  iago^mEnilpa  ikxa^- 
lal.  Aga  kxwc/pt  gatccu'lxam  :  "QE^ngi  gamtxu'lal  gam- 
5  du^yEm  ?"  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcxtcmo'q  aga  gacxixnrma.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gactilga\vulx  igu^cax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ikxa^lal  gali- 
cilakwit.  Aga  kxwo'pt  qxatgi'  nuit  wi'lx  qloa'p  gacti-ila'- 
kwit ;  ia^xka  '^e^x  gatccu^x  igu^nat  icka'lax. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgu^naxLx ;  gacgu^kctam  qa'xba  gacga- 
10  gE^lkElba.  Aga  gactu^ya.  Na^4wit  luwa'n  qa'uadix"  gactu'- 
qxui.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactii'yam  wi't.'a.  Aga  gacx*"k!wa^ 
wi'tla  itq"}ia'mt.  Aga  gacgiu'lxam  :  "La'xt  ilgoa'iilx  q.'oa'b 
ag'  aJu'mEqt'  aga  luL.'E'lxt."  Gatccu'lxam :  "Or/nEgi 
p'  amtWu'xwa  r"  Kxwo'pt  gali'kim  fxat:  "Kla'la  p'  ant- 
15  khxa'."  Aga  kxwcVpt  gatccu'lxam  :  "Akia'lamat  ayamt- 
kxa'-imaya,"      A^u  gacgi'ux. 


Aga  kxwfVpt  kE^L  gacgu^xix  itcta^piq.  Aga  kxwc/pt 
gatcackxa'-ima  mang  itsak!a'its.  Gacgugwo'mit ;  gacgu'- 
kiam ;  da'k  gatca^cxux.  Aga  mang  itcaga^il  gatcackxa'- 
20  ima.  Aga  wftla  gacku^kl ;  ag'  ackxa'-imat  p!al'  akla^Ia- 
mat.  Wi'tia  gacgu'klam  ^  gacxiluxta'makwotcgix,  Wi'- 
t!ax  da'k  gatca^cxux.  Wi^t.'a  da^ukwa  la'ktix.  LagwE'nE- 
mix  wi^tlax  gatcackxa^-ima.  Wi^t!a  gacgugc/mida-ulx, 
gacguktca'nEmx,  gacga'-iluklam . 


25       Aga  gatccLi'lxam  :      "Aga  na'ikabam' amtklni'dama  iiqa- 
gi'lak."      Aga     kxwo'pt     gacgiu'lxam :       "Kla^ya!"      Aga 
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Then  he  said  to  them  :  "To-morrow  you  two  will  go, 
you'll  go  and  look  for  her."  And  he  asked  them  :  "Well, 
how  have  you  been  going  all  along?"  Then  in  his  heart 
he  wished  for  a  wind,  and  it  arose.  And  he  asked  them  : 
"How  have  you  been  managing  to  go  all  along?"  And 
then  he  heard  them  as  they  showed  him  (how  they  man- 
aged). They  flew  up  to  the  sky,  but  then  the  wind  struck 
against  them  •,  and  then  almost  immediately  they  came 
near  striking  down  against  the  ground.  (But)  he,  Salmon, 
endowed  the  two  ravens  with  magic  power. 

And  then  they  looked  for  her  -,  they  went  to  look  for 
her  where  they  had  seen  her.  Now  they  went  on.  Straight 
on  (they  went,  and)  I  know  not  how  many  times  they 
slept  over  night.  And  then  they  arrived  (there)  again. 
Then  they  turned  back  home  towards  the  house.  They 
said  to  him:  "There  is  a  person  who  is  near  to  dying 
and  is  thinned  out."  He  said  to  them:  "What  could 
you  do  with  her?"  Then  one  of  them  said:  "We  might 
carry  her  on  our  backs."  And  then  he  said  to  them : 
"I  shall  lay  down  a  stone  on  you."  They  said  "Yes"  to 
him. 

And  then  they  interlocked  their  wings,  and  he  put  down 
on  them  a  rather  small  (stone).  They  flew  off  with  it 
and  came  back  with  it  -,  and  he  loosened  it  off  from  them. 
Then  he  put  a  somewhat  larger  (stone)  on  them.  And 
again  they  carried  it  with  them,  and  the  stone  rested 
quietly  on  them.  Again  they  came  back  with  it,  swaying 
their  bodies  from  side  to  side.  Again  he  loosened  ofl" 
the  (stone)  from  them.  Again  (they  did)  as  before,  four 
times  in  all.  The  fifth  time  also  he  put  a  (stone)  on 
them.  Again  they  flew  up  with  it,  carried  it  about  with 
them,  and  brought  it  back  to  him. 

Then  he  said  to  them :  "  Now  for  my  sake  you  will 
go    and    get   me    the    woman."     And  then  they  answered 
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kxwo'pt  gatcculxam  :  "  AmtWugwa'lEmama  bama  na'ika." 
Oe'dau  gatccu'lxam  icka^lax  igu^nat.  Qucti'axa  ya'xtau 
igu^nat  ya'xka  gatcaxi'ma  a'xtau  agagi'lak  \  tq!e^x  aga 
tcu^xt.  Aga  a'  gacxu'x.  "Ag'  aqa'midam'  "agagHak,"  gac- 
5  giu'lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya,  gacgugwa'lEmam.  Na'4- 
wit  gactu'ya ;  na'wit  gacta'guqxom.  K!wa'c  galaxa'cxux  •, 
galaxlu^xwait :  "Ag'  ickfnuwoq."  Aga  kxwc/pt  gacgu'l- 
xam :      "Na'qxi  k!wa'c  amxu'xwa;  iqEmtga'lEmam." 


A'-u  gakcu'x.  "Oxa'damt  amtgEnu'kla  ?"  gakcu^lxam. 
10  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgu'lxam :  "Indacta^mxiamt  aqEmu'Wa." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gakcu'lxam  :  "QE^nEg'  amtgEnu'xwa  ?"  Gac- 
gu^xam :  "Ag'  amxantkxaMmaya  indagiko^uba."  A^a. 
kxwo'pt  a-ikwa^l  gacgu^xix  itcda'piq ;  kxwo^ba  naxackxa^- 
ima  itctap^qba.      Aga  kxwo^pt  gakcgE^ga. 


In  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu^ya ;  gacku'kh  Na^4wlt  gacku'klam 
itq"irba,  NaVit  gacgaxi'ma.  K.'a'ya  dan  itcana'txat  ag' 
utJe'IxI  gacgu'klEm.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatclgE'lg'  igu'nad  iJa- 
ka'tcla.  Aga  kxwo^pt  wa^x  gatcta'kux  ilka' tela.  GwE'nE- 
mix'  wa'x  gatda'kux.      Aga  kxwcVpt  sa'q"  gatcalxa'dagwa. 


20  Ag'  at.'u'kti  gala'xux  sa'q".  Hga'nalxat  galaqlE'lba; 
sa'q"  itiu'kt'  itca'lq.  Axka'xdau  itca'xliu  atk!u'ntk!un  \gu- 
nat  a'gikal.  "  Mda'itia,"  gatccu'lxam,  "dEmf2nua  imda'x- 
liu  icka'lax ;  qe'dau  amtxu'xwa  mda'itla.  Cma'nix  amtxu'- 
xwa  'Ka'k  ka'k,' ^  alugwagi'ma  idE^lxam, 'Dang' icgigE'lkEl 

25  icka'lax,  da'ngi  qxa'tgi.'"     Oe'dau   iqxa'nutck. 


'    Very   high   pitch. 
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him:  "No!"  Then  he  said  to  them:  "You  will  go  to 
get  her  for  me."  Thus  did  Salmon  speak  to  the  two 
ravens.  In  truth  that  Salmon  it  was  who  had  laid  down 
that  woman  •,  now  he  wanted  her.  Then  they  consented. 
"Now  we  shall  go  and  get  you  the  woman,"  they  said 
to  him.  And  then  they  went,  went  to  get  her.  Straight 
on  they  went  and  straightway  they  came  to  her.  She 
was  afraid  of  them  and  thought:  "Now  they  have  killed 
me."  But  then  they  said  to  her:  "Do  not  be  afraid; 
we  have  come  for  you. 

She  consented  to  their  proposal.  "Whither  will  you 
take  me?"  she  asked  of  them.  And  then  they  said  to 
her:  "We  shall  carry  you  to  our  chief."  Then  she  said 
to  them:  "What  will  you  do  with  me  (so  as  to  carry  me)?" 
They  answered  her:  "You  will  lay  yourself  down  on  our 
back."  And  then  they  neatly  interlocked  their  wings ; 
there  on  their  wings  she  lay  down.  So  then  they  took 
hold  of  her. 

And  then  they  went  on,  the  two  bearing  her  along. 
Straight  on  (they  went  and)  brought  her  home  into  the 
house.  Straightway  they  put  her  down.  She  had  no  hair 
(left)  at  all  and  they  brought  her  home  lean.  And  then 
Salmon  took  some  oil.  Then  he  poured  the  oil  out  over 
her.  Five  times  he  poured  it  out  over  her  and  she  came 
to  completely. 

Now  she  was  beautiful  all  over.  Her  hair  grew  out 
from  her  and  her  body  was  beautiful  in  every  way.  The 
name  of  that  same  woman  was  Dove,  Salmon's  wife.  "As 
for  you  two,"  he  said  to  the  two  (ravens),  "your  name 
(shall  be)  for  all  time  Raven  ;  thus  shall  you  be.  When- 
ever you  shall  cry  "ka'k  ka'k,"  people  will  say:  'The 
two  ravens  have  seen  something,  no  doubt.' "    Thus  the  tale. 
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3.  Coyote  and  Antelope. 

Coyote  went  on.  Now  then  Coyote  heard  that  way 
yonder  people  were  gathered  together.  In  truth  they 
came  to  get  a  shinny-ball.  So  then  Coyote's  children  and 
Antelope's  two  sons  went.  They  seven  went  for  the 
shinny-ball,  went  to  where  people  were  assembled.  They 
arrived  (there).  The  name  of  one  of  Coyote's  sons  was 
Big-Gristle ;  (another)  one's  name  was  Big-Backbone ;  an- 
other one  of  Coyotes  sons  (was  named)  Big-Fin ;  another 
one's  name  was  Big- Adipose-Fin -,  there  was  one  other, 
a  daughter  of  Coyote  and  the  youngest,  whose  name  was 
Head-Fat  —  she  was  a  good  runner.  And  there  were 
Antelope's  two  sons  —  those  two  were  clumsy  ones. 

Now  they  went  where  the  shinny-ball  was ;  they  had 
come  in  order  to  run  away  with  it.  They  arrived  and 
saw  many  people.  There  were  Rabbit  and  Fox,  both  of 
them  fast  runners.  And  then  the  shinny-ball  was  given 
to  Bie-Gristle,  the  oldest..  He  took  it  in  his  hand  and 
ran  away  with  the  shinny-ball.  Then  Rabbit  and  Fox  pur- 
sued him  and  gained  on  him.  And  then  they  seized  him  ^ 
they  had  overtaken  him.  They  killed  him  and  took  the 
shinny-ball  away  from  him. 

Now  they  brought  the  shinny-ball  back  again.  Again 
they  put  it  in  the  (next)  one's  hands ;  Big-Backbone  got 
hold  of  it.  He  ran  away  with  the  shinny-ball  and  again 
F'ox  and  Rabbit  pursued  him.  They  ran  after  him  and 
he  ran  away  from  them.  They  overtook  him  and  killed 
him,  cutting  off  his  head.  Now  this  time  the  shinny-ball 
was  given  to  Big-Fin.  He  also  ran  away  with  the  shinny- 
ball  and  again  the  two  ran  after  him,  overtook  him,  and 
seized  him.  They  killed  him,  cutting  his  neck.  Next  they 
gave  the  (ball)  to  Big- Adipose-Fin.  Now  he  also  ran 
away    with    it    and    again  Rabbit  and  F"ox  ran  after  him. 
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3.  Coyote  and  Antelope. 

Gayu^ya  isk!u'lEyE.  Ag-a  kxwo'pt  galixE^tcmaq  isk!u'- 
lEyE  ya'xiba  uxwo'qt  idE^lxam.  Ouctia'xa  ickla'lkal  gaq- 
cu^klam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu^ya  isk!u'lEyE  ya'qxoq  kxwo'dau 
icpu'xyatin  icya^xan  ctmo'kct.  Gak/ya  Itslnmo'kstikc  la'-itc 
5  icklaikaliamt ;  galxE'lxaq.  GaJu^yam.  Ixa'd  ia'xleu  Sipa'- 
glatsin  ia'xan  isklu'lEyE ;  ixaM  ia^xleu  Sipa^ksalguts  ;  ik!u'n' 
ixa'd  isk!u'lEyE  ia'xan  Sapa^gwinan ;  ikiu'n'  ixa^d  ia'xleu 
Sapaga'tk"tgwax ;  ak!u^n'  a'-ixad  itca'xleu  aya'xan  isk!u'- 
IsyE  axklE'skax  Stw^'winLxt  itsaq!waiasup  •,  kxwo'dau 
10  ctmo'kct  icpu^xyatin  icya'xan  itctaba-icx^lal  cta'xta. 


Galu'y'  aga  ickla'lkalba-,  gatkcuda'mitam  ickla'lkal. 
GaJu'yam  galku'gikEl  Igabla^d  idE^lxam.  Kxwo'ba  cki^xax 
ila'lik  kxwo'dau  ida'uapdauap  ctmokct  ist!aq!wa'lasup. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqci'lut  ick!a1kal  Sapa'galatsin  ixgo'qunk. 
15  Hia'kcEnba  gatccgE'lga.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccu'damit  ick!al- 
kal.  Aga  gacgi'wa  ila'lik  k!m'  ag'  ida'uapdauap ;  gacti'k- 
taq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgigE'lga  ;  gacti'kdaqxwom.  Gacgi'- 
waq.      GackcrxckEm  icklaikal. 

Aea^  wit!a  luVu  aackcu'x  ickla'kal.  Wi't!a  gackci'lut 
20  ilie'kcEnba;  gatccgE'lga  Sapa'ksalguts.  Gatccu'damit  ic- 
k!a'lkal.  Aga''  wit!a  gacgi'wa  ida'uapdauap  ilaiek,  Ga- 
cti'ktaq ;  galicgE'ltaql.  Gacti'ktaqxom.  Gacgi'waq;  Lq!cVp 
gacgiu^x  iaga'qstaq.  Aga'  wit!ax  gaqci'lut  ick!a'lkal  Sapa'- 
gwinan.  Wi'tla  gatccuda'mit  ick!a'lkal.  Aga  wi'tla  gac- 
25  ti'ktaq-,  gacti'ktaqxom ;  gacgigE'lga.  Gacgi'waq ;  LqlcVp 
gacgi'ux  i^'tuk.  Wi'tla  gackci'lut  Sapaga'tk"tgwax.  Aga 
wi'tla  gatccuda'mit.  Aga  wi't.'a  gacti'ktaq  ila'lik  k!ma 
ida'uapdaup.  GacgigE'lga.  Gacgi'waq;  Lq!6'p  gacgi'ux 
ia'tuk.     Aga  gaqc^'lut  Stwk'winLx  isk.'u'lEyE  aya'xan  wa'liq 
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Aga 


ifga'kcEnba.      A<^a    kxwo'pt    gakcuda'mit    ickla^lkal. 
kxwo'pt  gacta'ktaq.      Aq-a  kxwo'pt  g'alacgE^ltaqh     Gacgi/a  -, 
gacga'gElga.     Gacgu'aq ;   i.qlo'p  gacgi'axux  itca'tuk. 


Sa'q"  galxla'-it  isklu'lEyn  ia^qxoq  Jg-wE^nEmikc  ;  sa'q"  gaq- 
5  hi'dina  ;  k.'a'ya  galkcgE/lga  ickla'lkal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  cta'xta 
icpu'xyatin  icya'xan  gaqcclu't  ick!a'lkal  cta^xta  itcta^kcEnba. 
Kxwo'pt  gacxE'lEktcu ;  ki'nua  gackcgs'lga.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
galugwa'kim :  "Ag'  aqcwa^gwa  di'kxa."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gaJki'm  :  "Ag'  aqcu^kJa  yaxta'ba  ;  aqcwa^gwa  mang  Taxi." 
10  Aora  kxwc/pt  gaqcu'kl  mang  i'axi.  Aga  kxwo'pt  xa'p 
dagapga^p  galxo'x  [\W.  Aga  kwo'pt  galu^gwakim  :  "Da^iya 
ag'  inigElga,  itgi'lx." 


Aga  qucti'axa  gackcuda^mit  icpuxia^tin  icya^xan  ;  icklal- 
kal  gackcuda^mit.      Oucti'axa  cda'xtau,   ictla^miniEn.     Aga 

15  kxwo^pt  gackcu^kl  icpu'xiatin  icya'xan.  Aga  kxwo'pt  k!a'ya 
gackcu'a  ila'lik  ida'uapdauap.  Gackcu'kct ;  gackcgE^lkEl 
ag'  ia'lqdix  ckcii'klt  ick!a'lkal.  Aga  itpo'gomax  icda'bagal 
lacgwu'lxt ;  cxElla'dnil  ick!a'lkal.  A-itcxa'p  gacxi'luxix 
ila'l^k    k!ma    ida'uapdauap ;    ag'     ie^Lqdix    ctu'it ;    ckcu'kh. 

20  Icta'xtax  isk.'u'lEyE  kxwo'dau  icpu'xyatin  itq"li'ba  p!a'la 
ctu'xt.      Aga  kxwo'pt  gacglu'ma  : 


■i^3ESEE. 


ya     -     qxoq;     sacj"    mq{    -    di 
Aga  kxwo'pt    wi'tia  gacglu'ma  : 


"  Do'yaxka  nintca'cqxiLq 
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They  seized  him  and  killed  him,  cutting  his  neck.  Now 
the  (ball)  was  put  into  the  hand  of  Head-Fat,  Coyote's 
daughter,  a  maiden.  And  then  she  ran  away  with  the 
shinny-ball.  Then  the  two  ran  after  her  and  she  ran  away 
from  them.  They  pursued  her  and  caught  her.  They 
killed  her,  cutting  off  her  neck. 

All  the  five  children  of  Coyote  had  died  ;  they  had  all 
been  killed  and  had  not  held  on  to  the  shinny-ball.  Now 
then  those  two  sons  of  Antelope  were  given  the  shinny- 
ball,  (it  was  put)  into  the  hands  of  those  two.  Then  they 
dropped  it-  they  did  not  succeed  in  holding  on  to  the 
(ball).  And  then  the  people  said:  "Now  they  will  be 
killed  here."  Then  they  said:  "Now  they  will  be  brought 
right  there;  they  will  be  killed  a  little  farther  on."  And 
then  they  were  brought  a  little  farther  on.  Then  the  fog 
became  dark,  all  misty  dark.  And  then  they  (all)  said : 
"Now  here  I've  caught  him,   hit  him!" 

Now  in  fact  Antelope's  two  sons  ran  away  with  it ;  they 
ran  away  with  the  shinny-ball.  Truly  that  (ball)  was 
worth  a  chieftain's  realm.  Now  then  the  two  sons  of 
Antelope  took  it  along  with  them,  but  Rabbit  and  Fox 
did  not  pursue  them.  They  looked  at  them  and  saw 
them  now  far  off  taking  the  shinny-ball  along  with  them. 
Now  they  climb  up  to  two  summits  of  the  mountains  and 
keep  throwing  the  shinny-ball  between  them.  Rabbit  and 
Fox  gave  up  (following) ;  they  had  now  gone  far  off  and 
had  the  (ball)  with  them. 

Those  two  people  —  Coyote  and  Antelope  —  were 
sitting  quietly  in  the  house.  Now  then  the  two  (sons  of 
Antelope)  sang  out :  "  Far  away  we  two  have  left  the 
children  of  Coyote  ;  killed  were  they  all."  And  then  they 
sang  out  again:  "Far  away  have  we  left  the  two  sons 
of  Antelope;  slain  were  the  two."  And  then  they  sang 
out  again:      "All  were  they  killed,  the  children  of  Coyote  ; 
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icpuxya'tin  icya'xan ;  sa'q^^  niqci'dwoq."^  Aga  kxwo'pt 
wi't.'a  gacglu'ma:  "Sa'q"  niqldl'na  it!ala'pas  ya'qxoq  ;  do'- 
yaxka  ninda'lqxiLq."^  Aga  kxwo^pt  wi't!a  gacglu^ma : 
"Sa'q"  niqci^dwoq  icpuxya^tin  icya'xan -,  do'yaxka  nintca^- 
5  cqxiLq."^  Aga  kxwo'pt  wi't!a  gacglu'ma :  "Do'yaxka 
ninda'lqxiLq    it.'ala'pas    ya^qxoq ;   sa^q"   niqldi'na."  ^ 

NaVit  gactu^ya.  Aga  kxwo'pt  isklu'lEyE  gatca'xima 
ak!a^lamat  itca'gail  icqx^ba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ifkliixamat 
gatclxi'nx'  ak!a1amatpa;  a-isda'x  gatclaVEmunxa.    Kxwo'ba 

10  gayu'txuit  isk!u'lKyE.      Aga  kxwo^pt  galixlu'itcatk  yaxa  ya'x 

icpu'xyatin  ixa'imat ;  cixgla^gwax  ici^axan  icpu'xyatin.      Aga 

kxwo^pt    gali'gluma    icpu'xyatin    ya'xan    gwE'nEmix.      Aga 

'  kxwo'pt  gayugiiuktcu  isklu'kyE  daga'mui ;  nu'it  gay'umaqt ; 

akla'lamatpa  gayakxa'-imaxit  -,  sa'q"  galilga'xit  ilk!i'lxamat. 

15  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacdufa'dapgEx-id  ick.'a'lkal.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galixlE'tck  icpu'xyatin;  gayu'Ja-it. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  capca'p  galkcu'x  ick!a'lkal.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
tcEktcE'k  sa'q"  ila'Jqpa  gakxE'lux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galxi'- 
inahx  isklu'JEyE  yu'mEqtpa.      GaJxe'nalx  ia'gitcpa  kxwo'dau 

20  idia'niL.'uxiba  kxwo'dau  idia'qxuitba.  Aga  isk.'u'JEyE  ycY- 
mEqt  ixi'mat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatki'm  icpu'xyatin  icya'xan : 
"OE'ng'  alxu'xwa?"  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'pa.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatki'm:  "Oaxb'  alxu'ya?"  Aga  kxwo'pt  galki'm  :  "Al- 
xu'ya     'guca'xba."     Wi't.'a    galki'm :      "Na'qxi    p'    alxu'ya 

25  guca'xba."  Kxwo'pt  a'ga  gali'kim  i'xat:  "Alxu'ya  wa'- 
tcktib'  itga'qpuks,  qxa'dagatci  na'qx'  atcElgE'lga  isklu'lEyE." 
Aga  kxw(Vpt  galu'ya  wa'tcktib'  itga'qpuks  icpu'xyatin 
icya'xan.  Gahi'ya  -,  gato'qxui  ki'nix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gat- 
gi'witx"it. 

30  Gatcilxa'dagvva  isk.'u'lEyE;  galixgo'itk.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gali'kim  :  "Oxwotxala'  yal^qdi'x  inogo'ptit."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatclu'wa ;  i'wi  i'wi  galixatludE'lkEmtck  iJaqx'a'tba.   Kxwo'pt 

•  Same  tunc. 
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far  away  we  two  have  left  them."  And  then  again  they 
sang  out:  "Slain  were  the  two  sons  of  Antelope;  far 
away  have  we  left  them."  And  then  again  they  sang 
out :  "  Far  away  we  two  have  left  the  children  of  Coyote ; 
killed  were  they  all." 

Straight  on  the  two  went.  Now  (meanwhile)  Coyote 
had  laid  down  a  big  stone  in  the  doorway.  And  then 
he  stuck  in  spits  about  the  stone,  stuck  them  circlewise 
near  it.  There  Coyote  stood.  And  then  he  listened  while 
he,  Antelope,  lay  down  ;  Antelope  knew  about  his  two 
sons.  Then  one  of  Antelope's  sons  sang  out  five  times. 
Coyote  fell  down  senseless  and  died  straightway ;  he  fell 
over  on  the  stone  and  all  the  spits  pierced  him.  And 
then  suddenly  the  shinny-ball  was  thrown  into  the  house. 
Then   Antelope  arose  and  seated  himself. 

And  then  they  chipped  up  the  shinny-ball  into  little 
pieces  and  rubbed  it  all  over  their  bodies.  Then  they 
wiped  themselves  on  Coyote  where  he  lay  dead ;  they 
wiped  themselves  against  his  nose  and  against  his  ears 
and  against  his  legs.  Now  Coyote  is  lying  dead.  And 
then  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  said:  "What  shall  we 
do?"  Then  they  went  out  of  the  house  and  said  :  "Where 
shall  we  go?"  And  then  they  said:  "Let  us  go  to  the 
sky ;"  (but)  on  second  thoughts  they  said :  "  We  should 
not  go  to  the  sky."  So  then  one  of  them  said:  "Let 
us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass  so  that  Coyote  may  not 
find  us."  So  then  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  went  on 
the  tops  of  the  grass.  On  they  went  and  passed  three 
nights.      And  then  they  went  to  sleep. 

Coyote  came  to  and  awoke.  And  then  he  said:  "I've 
slept  altogether  too  long."  Then  he  started  to  pursue 
them  and  looked  all  around  to  follow  them  by  their  tracks. 
Then   he  thought:      "How,  where  have  they  gone?"     He 
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"Oi'/nEgi,"  galixhi'xwa-it,  "qa'xba  hi'it?"  Na'qxi  tratcu'- 
guiga  iLa'qxat.  Aga  kxw(ypt  gayu'ya  ca'-iwatk!acka 
gatdu'a.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  isklu'lEyE.  Gayuya'2. 
Aga  kxwcVpt  galilxa'ca.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ittcqo^ba  gayu'ya-, 
5  gatchVqxKmct  iltcqoa^  Aga  kxwcVpt  iVi  gali'xox.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcJgK'IkKl  ifgoa'lilx  ihcqcVba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galix- 
wo'xit ;  k.'wa^c  gali'xox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixJu^xwa-it : 
"AJginua'gwa  ilgoa'tilx."  Aga  kxwo'pt  dakda'k  gatctu'x 
idia'gamatcx ;    gatcu'gwiga ;  xu'lxul  gatctu'x    iagitcxu'tpa. 

10  Agalixtu'xwa-it :      "AnJwa'gwa  ilgoa'lilx," 

A^a  kxwo'pt  i'wi  gali'xox;  ihcqo'ba  itgoaJilx.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  itLa'maq  gatctli'lux  so'q^  soq"  idiaga'matcx.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galixtu'xwa-it :  "Lku'n  aga  itu'mEqt."  Gayu'ya  ; 
gatslskllu'tk  ilgoa'Hlx.     P!a'la  lu'xt  ilgoa'lilx.     Aga  kxwo'pt 

15  wi't.'a  gatci'gElga  ik!a'lamat.  Galixhi'xwa-it :  "Aga  ik!a'- 
lamat  anili'lagwa  '}aq!a'qctaqba.  Alu'mEqta."  Gayu'ya 
isklu'lEyE ;  gatci'gElga  ik.'a'Iamat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcili'- 
lagwa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctgE'Itcim  iJk!a'lamat.  Gatclu'- 
kctEm    ilgoa'iilx ;    k!a'ya    lu'mEqt.      Aga    kxwo'pt  galixtu'- 

20  xwa-it :  "OE'nEgi  qe'dau  ?"  Kxwo'pt  gatssugi'tsxaba  isia- 
gi'k^tan.  Gatssu'lxam :  "OE'nEgi  qe'dau?"  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatsu'lxam  :      "Aga  mtxa'nitk"Litck." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiu'lxam :  ''Ag'  aqcxa'niElukli'tckwa. 
Nilu'ya    imi'qxoq   isk.'u'lEyE,  nihi'ya  ick!a'lkaliamt  JgwE'nE- 

25  mike ;  kxwfVdau  icpu'xyatin  icya'xan  (n)ictu'ya  cta'xta 
ctmo'kct.  KxwcVba  niqJdi'na  imi^'qxoq  isk!u'lEyE.  Cta'- 
ima  icpu'xyatin  icya'xan  nickcu'W  ick.'a'lkal.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
nicglu'ma,  'Isklu'lEyE  imi'qxoq  niqMi'na.'  Oe'dau  nicxt- 
ki'm  icp'u'x"yatin  icya'xan.      Aga  nicdi'mam  itq^te'ba.     laxa 

30  ma'ya  nimdE'muqt;  sa'q^  ilkli'lxamat  nilmi'tgat  imi'Jqpa. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  ickla'lkal  nicdi'mam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  sa'q" 
nilcxi'tx  icpu'xyatin  icia'xan.  i.ku'p  Lku'p  niJkctxa'  ickla'l- 
kal. Aga  kxwo'pt  tci'ktcik  nilcxi'tx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nihi'ya  ; 
lux'hi'x"  nilgE'mtx  la'-itcka.    Aga  kxwo'pt  nilki'm,    "Oa'xb' 
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could  not  find  their  tracks,  so  he  went  and  pursued  them 
in  any  direction  at  random.  And  then  on  Coyote  went. 
He  went  and  went  (until)  he  became  thirsty.  So  he  went 
to  the  water  and  drank  of  the  water.  Then  he  looked 
closely  and  caught  sight  of  a  person  in  the  water.  He 
was  scared  off  and  was  afraid.  Then  he  thought:  "The 
person  is  going  to  kill  me."  So  he  loosened  his  arrows 
and  got  hold  of  them  ;  he  pulled  them  out  of  his  quiver. 
Now  he  thought:      "I  shall  slay  the  person." 

And  then  he  looked  closely;  the  person  was  (still)  in 
the  water.  Then  he  shot  every  single  one  of  his  arrows 
at  him  and  thought:  "Perhaps  he  has  died  now."  He 
went  and  looked  at  the  person ;  the  person  was  there 
just  as  before.  And  then  again  he  took  a  stone.  He 
thought:  "Now  I  shall  throw  the  stone  at  his  head.  He 
will  die."  Coyote  went  and  got  a  stone  and  then  threw 
it  at  him.  He  struck  him  with  several  stones.  He  went 
to  look  at  the  person  ;  he  was  by  no  means  dead.  And 
then  be  thought:  "How  is  this?"  Then  he  defecated 
his  two  faeces  and  asked  them:  "How  is  this?"  He 
said  to  them:      "Now  tell  me." 

And  then  they  said  to  him:  "We  two  shall  tell  you. 
Your  children,  Coyote,  did  go,  the  five  went  for  the 
shinny-ball ;  also  Antelope's  two  sons  did  go,  those  two. 
There  your  children,  Coyote,  were  killed ;  the  two  sons 
of  Antelope  alone  took  the  shinny-ball  with  them.  And 
then  they  cried  out,  'Coyote,  your  children  have  been 
killed.'  Thus  said  the  two  sons  of  Antelope.  Now  they 
arrived  home  at  the  house,  but  you  died ;  all  the  spits 
remained  stuck  in  your  body.  Now  then  the  shinny-ball 
came,  and  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  put  it  all  over  them- 
selves. They  broke  the  shinny-ball  up  into  small  pieces 
and  then  rubbed  it  over  themselves.      And  then  they  went ; 
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alxu'ya?"  Aga  kxwo'pt  nilu'ya  wa^tcktiba  itgaqle'liqpukc. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  ya'xtau  ma^ika  itmrpul  isklu^EyE  fwi  gam- 
xa'txulal." 

Gali'kim  iskiu'lEyE :  "Aga  ga'nuit  da'ukwa  qxiict. 
5  Oa'xba  nilu^ya  icpu'xyatin  ici'axan  ?"  "Twad  nRu'ya."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayu^ya.  Gatcu'guiga  idiaga'matcx.  Gayuya^2 
tcxa'p  gayuya'  wa'pul.  Wj^tla  wi'gwa  gayu'ya;  wi'tla 
wa'pul  gatdu'a  isklu'lsyE  icpu^xyatin  icya'xan.  Wi'tla 
wa^pul  gayu'ya.  Galuya^2  gwa^p  wi^mah  Aga  kxwo^pt 
10  gal^geVitx-it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatd^ElkEl  Ige'witEm  itpo'- 
qxuxba.  GatclgE'lkEl  aga  kaMux.  GatcfgE^lga  ilge'ninua  ; 
gatdHagwa.  Gatdu^lxam  :  "Kla'ya  mcta'mx  amxu^xwa  ; 
mtsli'non  ;  imrxleu  icpii'x'yatin  amxu'xwa." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gaJxwo'tck  cpu^q  cpu^q.  Aga  k.'a^ya 
15  ilaqxklE^cEmax  ita^fqpa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatduixam  :  "K!a^ya 
pu  mcta'mx  amcxuVa.  Na'ika  isk!ulEyE.  Ag'  alugwa- 
grma  qeMau  idE^lxam,  'Ag-a  da'ula-itcka  isk!ulEyE  Vx 
gatdu'x  icpu^xyatin  icya'xan.'  Nadida^nuit  itka'naximct 
aluxwa^xa-,  ma^itlax  icpu'xyatin.  Alugwagi^ma,  'Dauya 
20  icpu'xyatin  ^e'x  gatd^ux  isklu'lEyE.'"  Gali'kim  isk!u^lEyE : 
"Iguna't  icta'mx,  itdfnon  icta^mx,  kxwo'dau  idE'lxam 
itka'naximct  aluxwa'xa.  Na'ika  isk!u'lEyE  kla^ya  ncta'mx." 
Gwa'b  wi^nial  qe'dau  galxu'x  i^nad  wi'mat  isk!u'lEyE  icpu'x- 
yatin  ida'xan  xatlEna^uwab'  ^  ilE'mqa. 


4.  The  Adventures  of  Eagle  and  his  Four  Brothers.^ 
25       Aga    kxwo^pt    galgvvu'lEm    wa'lxaiu    itdfnon    kxwo'dau 

'   Now  Goldendale  Valley,  Klickitat  Co.,  Wash. 

2  For    a    very    similar    myth    of    a    non-Chinookan   tribe  cf.   Farrand  and  Kahn- 
weiler  :    Traditions  of  the   Qui/iault  Indians^  pp.   102 — 105.     The   places  of  Eagle, 
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they  stretched  you.  They  said,  'Where  shall  we  go?' 
And  then  they  went  on  the  very  tops  of  the  grass. 
Now  that  is  your  own  reflection,  Coyote,  that  you  have 
been  looking  at  all  along." 

Coyote  said:  "Why  certainly!  Just  so,  of  course. 
Where  did  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  go?"  —  "Yonder  they 
went."  And  then  he  went  on  and  took  his  arrows.  He 
went  and  went,  (also)  over  night;  all  night  he  went. 
Again  all  day  he  went ;  again  all  night  Coyote  pursued 
Antelope  and  his  two  sons.  Again  all  night  he  went.  He 
went  and  went  and  crossed  the  river.  Now  then  they  were 
sleeping.  And  he  caught  sight  of  them  sleeping  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  saw  them  in  early  morning.  He  got  some  dust, 
threw  it  at  them,  and  said  to  them  :  "You  shall  be  no  chief. 
You   are    an   animal  and  your  name  shall  be  Antelope." 

,  And  then  they  started  to  run  away,  all  gray  (now). 
They  were  no  longer  of  golden  hue  in  their  bodies.  Now 
then  he  said  to  them:  "You  should  be  no  chiefs.  lam 
Coyote.  And  thus  shall  people  say,  'Now  these  — 
Antelope  and  his  two  sons  —  Coyote  did  magically  trans- 
form.' The  Indians  shall  be  chiefs  (some  of  them),  but 
you  are  Antelope.  They  will  say:  'This  Antelope  did 
Coyote  change  by  magic.'"  Coyote  said:  "Salmon  is  a 
chief,  Eagle  is  a  chief,  and  (some)  people  also  shall  be  chiefs. 
I  am  Coyote,  I  am  no  chief."  Across  the  river  did  they  do 
thus  —  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (did  thus  do)  Coyote, 
Antelope,  and  his  two  sons,  in  the  valley  of  xat!i:na'uwa.^ 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Eagle  and  his  Four  Brothers." 
Now    Eagle    and    Bluejay    and    Beaver    —    they    three 

Sparrow  Hawk,  and  Chicken  Hawk  are  in  the  <>uinault  myth  taken  by  "Bluejay's 
chief,"  I.andotlcr,  and  "another  man"  respectively.  Bluejay  and  Beaver  are  cliarac- 
ters  in  both  myths. 
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i'^i'c'^ic  kxwo'dau  iga'nuk  Ja'-itc  lu'nikc  kxwo'dau  ga'yaloqstk 
kxwo'dau  iqxaqxi'nua.  Ao^a  kxwo'pt  gaklu'kt  ihcqcVba ; 
na^2\vit  gakki'kl.  A<^a  kxwo'pt  gatciu'Ixam  itclfnon  iga'- 
nuk:  "Aor'  itcqxE'mEm  iti/kcEn  •,  aga  Lq!6'b  itx'  ili'pa(i.'' 
5  Ag-a  kxvvtVpt  gayu^ya  iga^nuk  ;  gatci'uqc  ;  dadakda^k  galxu'x 
ilia'kxatc  i^ja^nuk :  jrafalimalxi'xit  itia'kxatc. 

Aga  wi't.'a  ik!u'na  ya'xta  gaya'loqstk.  Wit!'  a'ga  gatc- 
IcKiiqlwa'lg'naba  iHi'paq ;  wi'tia  gadalimatxi^xit  ittcqo'ba 
idiaxwoxwcVlagodit.  Wi'tlax  itclfnon  gatcJcEnqlwa'Jg'naba. 
10  Wi't.'a  Llla'p  gatgi'a  idiaxoxw(Vlagt)dit.  Wi't!a  ya^xta 
iqxaqxe'nua  gatdcEnqlwa'lgunaba.  Ag'  e'wa  wi'lxpa 
galxi'maxutEm ;  gaLxigi'laxidix*.  Akni'm  quct  Ja'gla-itix" 
itc.'f  non  iticVuxwikc.  Walxa'iu  gaJgwu'LEm  ;  gaklu'kt  qu^ctia 
ikni'm  ligla'-itix'. 


15  Aga  kxwo'pt  galklgE'lkEl  iJgagi'lak.  Da'xtau  ilaxwo- 
xwo'lagodit  kxwo'dau  ila'kxatc  kanauwa'  dob'  uxwa'xt ; 
kxwob'  ifofagi'lak  lu'xt  kxwob'  uxwa^xt.  Ouctia'xa  wa'lxai' 
a^xtau  gaklu'kl.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatgrulxam  i'l'c'^ic:  "Aga 
tfja'lman  idE'lxaxaxwo'lag-odit."    Gatci'ulxam  itcli'non  :    "Ag^' 

20  amdugwa'lmama  itkxwo'xwolagodit  kxwoMau  ili'akxatc 
iga'nuk."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  i'l'c'^ic.  Gatcu'lxam  aga- 
gi'lak :  "Ag'  int(5tga'lmam  qxe'wulx."  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
grulxam :  "K!a'ya  mnaVulx.  Oxe'dau  amEtiLxa^ma : 
'qxigikaH.'      Aga  kxwo'pt  ada'milxoqtcqwa'ya." 


25  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaklu'kl;  galu'y'  itq^Ha'mt.  Kanauwa' 
ilgwE'nEmikc  gaktu'kl  na'2wit  itko'qtba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gaklE'lquim  ;  itlxE'lEm  gaktllu't.  Oucti'axa  na'mEnmox  ilgoa'- 
lilx  ata'lxus.  Gaktu'lxam  :  "Iduna'yax."  Ouctie'nax  wa'l- 
xus,    k!a'y'    auna'-ix.      Aga    kxwcVpt    gaLxE'lEktcu    ildu'du 
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and  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk  speared  a  seal. 
And  then  it  dragged  them  along  over  the  water,  dragged 
them  on  and  on  with  it.  Then  Eagle  said  to  Beaver : 
''Now  my  hands  are  sick,  so  do  you  cut  off  the  rope." 
So  then  Beaver  went  and  bit  at  the  (rope).  Beaver's 
teeth  all  came  loose,  and  his  teeth  fell  over  into  the  water. 

And  next  another  one,  that  Sparrow  Hawk  (went)  and 
again  he  took  hold  of  the  rope  with  his  claws ;  this  time 
also  his  claws  fell  overboard  into  the  water.  Next  Eagle 
took  hold  of  it  with  his  claws ;  also  his  claws  sank  under 
water.  Next  that  Sparrow  Hawk  took  hold  of  it  with  his 
claws.  Now  by  that  time  they  had  been  thrown  on  to 
land  and  come  ashore.  Truly  Eagle  and  his  younger 
brothers  had  been  on  board  a  canoe.  They  had  speared 
a  seal  and  it  had  dragged  them  along  with  it,  (as)  in  truth 
they  were  in  a  canoe. 

And  then  they  saw  a  woman.  Those  claws  of  theirs 
and  their  teeth  were  all  gathered  here ;  where  the  woman 
dwelt,  there  they  were  gathered.  As  it  turned  out,  that 
woman  was  the  seal  that  had  dragged  them  along  with 
her.  And  then  they  said  to  Bluejay :  "Now  go  and 
get  our  claws."  Eagle  said  to  him:  "Now  you  will 
go  and  get  my  claws  and  Beaver's  teeth."  So  then  Blue- 
jay  went  and  said  to  the  woman:  "I  have  now  come 
for  the  (claws  and  teeth),  O  niece."  And  then  she  said 
to  him:  "I  am  not  your  niece.  Thus  shall  you  speak  to 
me  :    'O  wife;'  and  in  that  case  I  shall  return  them  to  you." 

And  then  she  took  them  with  her  and  they  went  to- 
wards the  house.  All  five  of  them  she  took  with  her 
straight  on  into  her  house.  And  then  she  crave  them  to 
eat  and  put  food  before  them.  In  truth  it  was  all  per- 
sons' eye-balls.  She  said  to  them:  "They  are  huckle- 
berries." In  fact  they  were  eye-balls,  not  huckleberries. 
And    then    they    sank    down   tubes  in   themselves  through 
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il6k"cxa^tpa    na'wit   Ixoa'b   wilx.      Ao^a  kxwo'pt  galalxs'lE- 
mux  wa^lxus. 

Acra  wi't!ax  gaklE^lquim ;  gaki.luM  itlxlE'm  •  qucti^ax' 
itqu'mxum.  Aga  wi'tlax  galxE'lEmux  •,  na^vit  galgE^lba  -, 
5  qu'ctiax'  iJgoa'Hlx  iJa'qxumxum.  Gaklu'lxam  agagi'lak : 
"Da^udax  id'^i'nExt.''^  Oucti'axa  la^xlax  gakh/x,  Oucti'axa 
qxe'dau  axlu'xwan  :  "Anhi'dina  da'ula-itc  ilkaiukc  itc!f  non 
iJio'uxikc."  Axtu'xwan  :  "Oxuct  anludi'naya."  Aga  wi'tlax 
gaklu'kl  dixt  i'tq"H.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagillu't  iqtca'mat  qucti'ax' 
10  itkcE'n,  Ugoa'iilx  iJa'kcEn  Urne'mEluct.  Aga  kxvvcVpt  xa'u- 
xau  galxu'x  ng'   ilkcE^n. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gaklunxam :  "Wi't!ax  ta^xyax  da'b'  am- 
cu'ya  dixt  i'tq"!!."  Oucti^axa  idme'mEluctikc  itga'qiutcu 
qxuxigi'lxal ;    kxwo'ba    gaklu'kt.      Aga    kxwo'pt    gaki'pga  -, 

15  dagabga'p  itx"dli't ;  qucti^axa  itqiu'tcu  tca'uwigaloq ;  idme'- 
mEluctikc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatclgE^ga  lio'uxikc  itc!f  non ; 
sa^q^^  kxwo'L  kxwoL  idiapi'qxba  galfxEJux  ilio^uxikc.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  i'wi  gatctu^x  idia'piq ;  dalaula'u  galxu^x  iHo'uxikc 
itcli'non.      Oucti'ax'    axlu^xwan    agagi'lak:      "  AnLudi'naya -, 

20  alxhi'-ida  itc!i'n6n  ilio'uxikc."  Aga  kxwo'pt  galxiia-it  itq"- 
li'ba  dagapga'p  itx"dli't  •,  idme'mEloctikc  itga'qiutcu  ga- 
qxu'xikilx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqi'ulxam  ika'la  :  "  Ag'  ilxlaMt ; 
daud'  itx"dli't  aga  da'k  amdu'xwa."  Aga  kxwo'pt  qe'dau 
gayuxuguma'lilx,    qucti'axa    ix"t!i'lili.      Aga    kxwo'pt    lu'q! 

25  gatctu'x  itx"dli't ;  yok'^cxa'tpa  gadi'lustsu.  Aga  sa'q"  lu'qx 
ofatctu'x  ix"t!i'lili  itx"dli't.  P!a'2la  Ixe'la-itix  ilio'uxikc  i- 
tc!f  non  ;  saq"  ihluxialuimax. 


'  This  is  an   Indian  stew  made  of  two  roots  (adwo'q  "wild  carrot'"  and  amu'mal 
"wild  potato")  to  which  dried  fish  was  sometimes  added. 
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their    mouths    reaching  down   straight  to  the  ground.      So 
then  they  (pretended  to)  eat  the  eye-balls. 

The  she  gave  them  to  eat  again  and  put  food  before 
them.  In  truth  it  was  brains.  And  again  they  ate  it 
and  it  went  straight  through  them  —  truly  a  person's 
brains.  The  woman  said  to  them:  "This  is  an  'id'^i'- 
nExt'  ^  stew,"  but  in  fact  she  was  deceiving  them.  Truly 
thus  she  thinks:  "I  shall  kill  these  men,  Eagle  and  his 
younger  brothers."  She  thinks:  "Indeed  I  shall  kill 
them."  And  again  she  took  them  along  with  her  to  a 
certain  (other)  house.  And  then  she  gave  them  a  comb 
—  in  fact  .a  hand,  a  dead  person's  hand."  And  they  com- 
bed themselves  with  the  hand. 

And  then  she  said  to  them:  "Again  to  that  one  house 
yonder  you  shall  go."  In  truth  (where)  dead  men's  bones 
were  being  burned  up  as  fuel,  there  she  brought  them. 
And  then  they  went  inside  the  house.  The  smoke  (went 
up)  all  murky ;  truly  dead  men's  bones  were  smouldering. 
And  then  Eagle  took  his  younger  brothers  and  complete- 
ly sheltered  his  younger  brothers  under  his  wings.  Then 
he  turned  to  look  at  his  wings  •,  Eagle's  younger  brothers 
were  all  covered  up  out  of  sight.  In  truth  the  woman 
thinks:  "I  shall  kill  them.  Eagle  and  his  younger  bro- 
thers will  die."  So  then  they  stayed  in  the  house  (while) 
the  smoke  (went  up)  all  murky,  dead  men's  bones  were 
being  burned  as  fuel.  And  then  a  man  was  told  :  "Now 
they  have  died,  so  you  will  remove  this  smoke."  So  then 
he  moved  forward  while  sitting  down  in  this  manner"  —  in 
truth  he  was  lx"t!i'lili  I  He  swallowed  the  smoke  and  it  slid 
down  into  his  mouth.  Now  Ix"t!iiili  had  swallowed  all  the 
smoke.  Eagle  and  his  younger  brothers  were  sitting  per- 
fectly unharmed ;  they  were  all  brave  heroes. 

2  Indicated  by  appropriate    movement. 

3  This  is  some  species  of  bird,  but  my   interpreter  was  unable  to  identify  it. 
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Aga  kxwo^pt  p!a'la ;  kla'ya  galu'mEqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
wi't!a  gaqlulxa^mam ;  gatu'ya  di''xt  itq"}i.  Gaktriqwim 
itku^lal  kxwoMau  idona^yax  kxwo'dau  gakJflqwim  it^i'nxt. 
Qucti'ax'  axtau  gaWi'lqwim  agu'sgus ;  gakLlu't  itOtlu^kt' 
5  itlxlE'm.  Ag-a  kxwo'pt  gaLxfxlE'mtck  itlu'ktix  itcli'non  itio'u- 
xikc.  Ag-a  kxwo^pt  gaqtulxa^mam :  "Hu'gum'  amcx- 
cga'ma  ;  iqxEmctlxa'mam."  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali'kim  itcl^non  : 
"AM  qwo'tk'  alEm'  ancxcga^m' ;  aga  na'qxi  ncgi^ukEl  itu'- 
guma,  ag'  a'lEma  qwotk'   ancu^ya." 


10  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaki'ya  ;  galu^yam.  Kxwo'pt  a'ga  gaJx- 
cka'm  itu'guma  itclinon  ifio'uxikc.  Ict!6'xuyal  iqxaqe'nua 
gaya'loqstk  cdax  ka'nactmokct;  kxwoMau  iga'nuk  idk!a'- 
munak  ialxElE^m.  Iltslfnon  ia'fxlEm  iqxaqe'nua ;  ka'nau- 
we   dan    klwa^c    tci^uxt ;    ka^nawe    dan    tciudi^nax    ixe'lax. 

15  Wi^tlax  daukw'  itc.'fnon,  ka'nauwe  dan  idiatxeVulx  itc!i'- 
non ;  p!aia  pu  atcigElga'ya  iqwa'qwa  ia'xan.  Da\iya  wi^gwa 
aga  ga^nuit  k!wa^c  tci'uxt  itcli'non  kxwo'dau  iqwa'qwa. 
Kxwo'daii  ya^xta  PicYc  ila'-uxix  cmanix  a^Ema  algilgwa 
ilu^gumaba  alEma  kxwo^pt  iaxt'   atctud^naya  idE^lxam  iata- 

20  la'mEqsqit  a'mEni ;  alEm'atciugwItci'ma  idE'lxam ;  atctu- 
wa^lalma.  Quct^axa  sa'q"  iJaJxeVulxumax  la^-imadikc  W- 
itcka  Ixa'-uxikc. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  galuxwa'ckam  ilu'gumaba.       Quct^axa  ya- 
xu'lal  ila^ik  ya^xacgEnit  iiu^guma   kxwo'dau    iklastfla    ya'- 

25  xacgEnil  ifu^guma.  Qucti^axa  gaJxcka'm  itu'guma  Ja^-itcka. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lga  ilu^guma  iklastHa  kxwoMau  ila'lik 
gatc^gElga  itu^guma  •,  icia^gitc  galilda^-ulx.  Oucti^axa  icia'- 
gitcpa  iki^xax  iJu'guma.  Aga  kxwo'pt  l!u  gatci^ux  itclinon 
ila'lik ;  na'wit  daLlaxLla^x  gacxu^x  icia'gitc  ila^lik;  nigElga'ba 

30  iciagitcia'mt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigE'lga  iJu'guma  ya'xta  ik!a- 
stHa  •,  iJu^ya  gali^xox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galigla^amtck  iklast^la. 
Aga'   witlax    l!u'  gaqi'ux  ik.'a'stila;  daLpaqLpa'q  idia'kcEn 
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So  then  (they  sat)  unharmed ;  they  had  not  died.  And 
then  again  people  came  to  tell  them  and  they  went  to  a 
certain  (other)  house.  A  woman  gave  them  to  eat  nuts 
and  huckleberries,  and  she  gave  them  to  eat  "id^i'nxt" 
stew.  In  truth  she  who  gave  them  to  eat  was  the  Squirrel, 
and  she  gave  them  good  food.  And  then  Eagle  and  his 
younger  brothers  ate  well.  And  then  people  came  to 
tell  them:  "You  will  gamble  at  bones;  we  have  come 
to  tell  you."  Then  Eagle  said:  "Well,  yes,  we  shall 
gamble.  Although  we  do  not  know  how  to  play  bones, 
still  we  shall  go." 

So  then  they  went  and  arrived  (there).  And  then  Eagle 
and  his  younger  brothers  gambled  at  bones.  Sparrow 
Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk,  both  of  them  are  brave  heroes  •, 
also  Beaver,  who  eats  sticks.  Sparrow  Hawk  is  an  eater 
of  birds  •,  he  strikes  fear  into  everything,  kills  everything 
and  eats  it.  Thus  is  also  Eagle,  and  Eagle  is  strong 
above  everybody ;  he  could  easily  seize  a  grizzly-bear's 
son.  And  in  fact  nowadays  Eagle  makes  even  a  grizzly- 
bear  afraid.  Also  that  Bluejay,  their  younger  brother,  if 
they  should  win  in  bones,  then  that  one  was  to  kill  the 
people  with  his  battle-ax ;  he  was  to  strike  the  pe^ople 
with  it  and  to  chase  them  around.  Truly  they  were  all 
strong,  they  all  alone,  the  brothers. 

So  then  they  gambled  at  bones.  In  truth  Rabbit  was 
a  player,  a  gambler  at  bones  -,  also  Crab  was  a  gambler 
at  bones.  In  truth  they  (all)  gambled  at  bones.  Now 
then  Crab  took  hold  of  gambling  bones,  and  Rabbit  took 
hold  of  gambling  bones  and  they  were  forced  up  into  his 
nostrils ;  the  gambling  bones  were  really  in  his  nostrils. 
And  then  Eagle  guessed  Rabbit;  straightway  did  Rabbit's 
nostrils  tear  open  and  the  (bones)  flew  out  of  his  nostrils. 
And  then  that  Crab  took  hold  of  the  gambling  bones 
and  started  in  to  avenge  (Rabbit).     And  then  Crab  sang. 
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galu'xwax  •,  galigr/lg-ab'  ihi'guma  -,  idia'kcEn  le'xlex  galu'- 
xwax.  Sa^q"  gatc^lgalq  ik!a'stila ;  mtgiu'qumit  yalpa^l- 
umit.  Kxwo'pt  gayu^ya  ihcqo'yamt  ikia'stila ;  dEme'nua 
gayu'ya.  Da'iiya  wi'gvva  iltcqo'ba  gwa^nisim  ik!a'stila. 
5    Qe'dau  l!u^  gateaux  itc!i'n6n. 

Aga  kxwc/pt  gaJki'lk  iKi'gumaba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  i'^ic^i'c 
gatctu'dina  idK^lxam ;  gatki'lkpEt  gatci'ugwitcim  yata'la- 
mEqsgit  ya^xdau  da'b'  iki'xax  iaga'qctaqba.  Aga^  wi'tlax 
gaqJulxa'mam :  "Amcu^xa  aqJa'lgilxal  itJago^ulalxam." 
10  A^a  kxwcVpt  gaiu'ya  aqla'lgilxalia'mt ;  galxa'lutkam ;  ga- 
qxallux  aqla'lgiLxal  qucti'axa  na'mEn  itk!a'lamat  a'niEni. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gala'lupqa  aqta'lgilxal ;  ax^E^t  gi^gwalix  kwo'- 
dau  sa'q"  itkla^lamat  a^mEni  aki'xax.  Galxi'la-it  gi'gwalix. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gwE^nEm'  itkla'lamat  gaqta^xpu. 


15  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim  itc!i'n6n,  gatdu^lxam  ilio'uxikc: 
"QEDEgi  mcxlu'xwan  ag'  ilxla'-it."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gairkim 
iga'nuk :  "Xa^ika  nkala ;  kwa'-ic  iltcqo'a'm^gE^lgEla." 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gasixmrLgwa ;  aga  wi't.'ax  gasixmrLgwa ; 
aga  wi'tiax  gasixmiYgwa  ;  aga  wi^tlax  gasixmi^Lgwa.      Aga 

20  kxwo^pt  iitcqoa^  galxu^x  wiixpa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  wi^t!a  gasix- 
mi^Lgwa  gwE^nEmix  ;  ifa^a  gali'xox.  Aga  kxwo'ba  gaJxe'- 
la-it ;  galxqwo^t  ihcqo^ba, 

Aga  kxwo'pt  galklgE^lga  gwE^nEm'  ilk!a'lamat  ifakla'i- 
tsax.     Aga    kxwo'pt    gaJgi^ulada  ikia'lamat  ihcqo'ba ;   aga 

25  kxwo'pt  ipu'2  galimafxi'xit  ik.'a^lamat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
lu^gwakim  idE'lxam  :  "Jgwa'2lilx  i^icYc ;  aga  iku'p  igfxox 
iago'mEnil  i'^i'c'^ic ;"  La'xEnix  idE^lxam  galu^gwakim.  Aga' 
wit'!  ikiu'na  galgiWa'da  iltcqo'ba.  Aga'  wit.'a  }pu'2  ga- 
qfltcmoq.      Aga'    wit!'    ik!u'na  i'xt  galgi'ulada  ik!a'lamat ; 

30  ipu'2   gaqi'ltcmoq ;  aga  hi'n.      Aga'  wit!'  ik!u'na  ik!a'lamat 
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Also  Crab  was  guessed  and  his  hands  were  all  cracked; 
the  gambling  bones  flew  out  and  his  hands  suffered  big 
tears.  Crab  was  burned  all  over,  and  you  can  see  that 
he  is  red.  Then  Crab  went  to  the  water,  went  to  stay 
there  for  all  time.  Nowadays  Crab  is  always  in  the  water. 
In  this  manner  did  Eagle  guess  him. 

And  so  they  won  at  gambling  bones,  and  Bluejay  killed 
the  people.  Whenever  they  won  he  struck  the  people 
with  his  battle-ax,  which  is  here  on  his  head.  Now  people 
again  came  to  tell  them  :  "You  strangers  will  go  to  the 
sweat-house."  And  then  they  went  towards  the  sweat-house 
and  came  to  put  themselves  into  it.  The  sweat-house 
had  been  built  for  them,  in  truth,  entirely  out  of  stones. 
So  then  they  went  inside  of  the  sweat-house.  It  was  heated 
down  below  and  it  was  made  entirely  out  of  stones.  They 
stayed  down  below  and  then  the  (sweat-house)  was  covered 
with   five  stones. 

And  then  Eagle  spoke  and  said  to  his  younger  brothers  : 
"What  do  you  think?  Now  we  have  died."  Then  Bea- 
ver said:  "I  am|  a  man;  soon  you  shall  see  water."  And 
then  he  turned  a  somersault;  and  again  he  turned  a 
somersault ;  and  again  he  turned  a  somersault ;  and  again 
he  turned  a  somersault.  Now  then  some  water  had  come 
to  be  on  the  ground.  And  then  again  he  turned  a  somer- 
sault, five  times  in  all ;  a  lake  had  come  to  be.  So  there 
they  stayed  and  bathed  themselves  in  the  water. 

And  then  they  took  five  small  stones.  Then  they  threw 
a  stone  into  the  water  and  the  stone  fell  in  with  a  splash  : 
"}pu2."  And  then  the  people  said:  "Poor,  poor  Bluejay! 
Now  Bluejay's  heart  has  burst."  (Thus)  said  the  people 
outside.  And  again  they  threw  another  (stone)  into  the 
water,  and  again  it  was  heard  splashing:  "lpu2."  Then 
again  they  threw  one  other  stone  in ;  it  was  heard  splash- 
ing:       "lpu2."      Now    three    (had    been    thrown   in).      And 
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galgiula'da    iltcqo'ba ;    aga    \vi't!a    ?pri'2   gaqi'ltcmoq.      Ila- 
gwE'nEma  galgia'limalx  ittcqo'ba  lpu'2. 

Aga  galu'gwakim :  "Ag'  i'uniEqt  itclinon."  Galu'gwa- 
kim  idE'lxam":  "Aga  sa'q"  itxia'-it  la'-itcka  itcli'non  RicV- 
5  uxikc.  Aga  sa'q"  Ikuplku'p  igu'xwax  iiagwo'mEniJmax." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  da'k  gaqtu'x  tk!a'lamat  da'xput  aqta'lgitxal. 
Wi'tia  da'k  gaqi'ux  ikla'lamat ;  wi't!a  da'k  gaqiu'x ;  wi'tia 
da'k  gaqi'ux  ila'lakt ;  vvi'tia  ifagwE'nEma  da'k  gaqi'ux. 
Aga    kxwo'pt    i^icYc    gayu'lait  icqxi'ba ;  gatcigE^lga  yata'- 

10  lamqsgit.  Sa'q*^  Lla'k  gaqu'x  aqxa'budit  ikla'lamat  ila- 
gwE'nEma.  Aga'  wit!a  yu'xt  i^ic'^i'c  icqxi'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gayugwo'b'  i'^i'c'^ic ;  gatctudi'na  wit!'  idE^lxam.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  kanauwa'  gatu'pa  \  galagE'lba  aqla'lgilxal.  K!a'ya 
galu'mEqt. 

15  Aga'  wit!a  kxwo'pt  gaqlulxa'mam  :  "IqxEmcLxa'mam 
a'lEm'  alxcga'ma  vvaqi'lukck."^  "A'i;  antcu'y'  alEma,"  ga- 
li'kim  itc.'f  non.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'ya.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatc- 
lu'Ixam  itcli'non  ilio'uxikc :  "Can  a'lEm'  amtxu'xwa!" 
Gali'kim    iga'nuk :      "Na'ika    anxu'xwa."      "A'u,"    gali'kim 

20  itcli'non.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  iga'nuk  itk!a'munakiamt. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  itkla'munak  qu'LquL  gadi'xElux  iawa'nba 
iga'nuk.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixa'-ima  gasixE'ltsgi  iski'ntxoa. 
Aga  ya'xta  iga'nuk  gasixE'ltsgi ;  gasxE'ltsgi  kanactmo'kct 
iga'nuk  k!m'   a'g'  iski'ntxoa.      Aga  kxwo'pt  ya'x  gaqigE'lga 

25  icka'n  na'mEn  ilkla'lamat  linq.'we'yayut  yatci'nba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gaqiulat!a'-ulx  icka'n  ilkla'lamat  linqlwe'yayut  ya- 
ts!a'imts!a-imba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galigEluktcuo'mom  iawa'nba 
iga'nuk  icka'n.  Ia'2xi  gatssu'bEna  icka'n  ;  gwa'p  gwop  gali- 
xi'maxitam  icka'n.      P!a'2r   ixi'mat  iga'nuk.      Kla'ya  gayu'- 

30  mnqt ;  galixlE'tck.  Aga  yaxt'  iski'ntxoa  galixa'-ima,  gasi- 
xE'ltski.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iku'ma  ilkla'lamat  linqlwe'yayut 
idiats!a'-imts!a-imba     gaqiulata'-ulx ;     galigE'kktcu     iku'ma 

'   A    teiai    used    to    refer    to    any    contest    designed    to    test   physical  power  or 
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again  they  threw  another  stone  into  the  water,  and  again 
it  was  heard  splashing:  "Jpu2.''  The  fifth  (stone)  they 
threw  down  into  the  water  with  a  splash:      "}pri2.'' 

And  they  said:  "Now  Eagle  has  died."  The  people 
said:  "Now  they,  Eagle  anji  his  younger  brothers,  have 
all  died.  Now  all  their  hearts  have  burst."  And  then 
they  took  off  the  stones  which  were  covering  the  sweat- 
house.  Again  they  took  off  a  stone  \  again  they  took 
one  off;  again  they  took  off  the  fourth  ;  again  they  took 
off  the  fifth.  Now  Bluejay  had  seated  himself  in  the 
doorway  and  had  taken  his  battle-ax  in  hand.  (With)  the 
fifth  stone  the  door  was  entirely  uncovered,  and  still  was 
Bluejay  sitting  in  the  doorway.  And  then  Bluejay  rushed 
out  and  again  killed  the  people.  Then  they  all  went  out 
of  the  sweat-house.      They  were  not  dead  at  all. 

And  then  again  people  came  to  tell  them:  "We  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  we  should  all  gamble  at  'waqi'lukck.  '"^ 
"Yes,  we  shall  go,"  said  Eagle.  So  then  they  went  and 
Eagle  said  to  his  younger  brothers:  "Who  of  you  will 
do  it?"  Beaver  said:  "I  shall  do  it."  —  "Yes,"  said  Eagle. 
And  then  Beaver  went  to  the  woods;  and  Beaver  stuck 
sticks  on  to  himself  all  over  his  belly.  Now  then  the 
Black  Bear  lay  down,  lay  with  belly  up.  And  that  Beaver 
lay  down  with  belly  up ;  both  Beaver  and  Black  Bear  lay 
down  with  belly  up.  And  then  a  cedar  tree  was  taken 
with  pebbles  all  clinging  to  its  butt  end.  Then  the  cedar, 
the  pebbles  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  slung  up  into  the 
air.  The  cedar  came  falling  down  on  Beavers'  belly. 
Far  off  bounded  the  cedar ;  the  cedar  fell  down  broken 
to  splinters.  Beaver  was  lying  quite  unharmed.  He  was 
not  dead  at  all,  and  arose.  Now  that  Black  Bear  lay 
down,  lay  with  belly  up.  And  then  a  cottonwood  tree 
with    pebbles    clinging  to  its  roots  was  slung  up  into  the 

endurance.     The  one  that  stood  the  most  pain  won  the  game. 
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iski^ntxoa.  ^e'x  gatci\ix  itc.'i'non,  idialxe'wulx  gatcdi'lux 
itcli'non  iku'ma ;  yagwa'lapik  galf  xox  iku'ma.  Lgwa'p 
Igwo'p  ia'wan ;  tslu'nusmax  gatssu'bEna  ia'Jq  iskin'txoa. 
Gayu'mEqt  iski'ntxoa.  Galki'lk  itclfnon  ilio'uxikc.  Aga' 
5  wit!a  kxwo'pt  gatctu'dina  i'^i'c'^ic  idE^xam. 


Aga  wi't!a  gaqlulxa'mam :  "IqxEmcLxa'mam  amcktu- 
gwa'lmama  wa'liq  itgaqlutsu'fxlEm  itktuklwa'itsax."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gaiu'ya ;  na'2wit  galu'ya.  Gatgi'gElkEl  qucti'axa 
dEnu'x    iqxwo'qxwomax  g^wE'nEma.      Aga  kxwo'pt  ^v/x  ga- 

10  tci'ux  itcli'non  iqxwo'qxwomax  giuk!wa'itsax  gali'xox.  Pla'la 
gatcigE'lga  i'^i'c'^ic  iqxwo'qxwo  iak!a'its.  GatcigE'lga  plaT 
itc!fn6n  ia'xta  i'xt.  Kanauwa'  gwE'nEma  gatgigE'Iga  W- 
itcka  a'xt  i'xt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaJgi'ukl  itq"lia'mt ;  gaJgiu'- 
klam.      Na'2wit    itq"li'ba    gafgixi'ma.      Aga    kxwo'pt   gali- 

15  xEJga'yu  itq"}i'ba  iqxwo'qxwomax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu- 
gwaki'm  idE'lxam  :  "Da'n  bam'  imcgi'Luk?"  Gaqlu'lxam  : 
"Imcgi'tkam  wi't.'a  kxwo'ba  qa'xb'  imcgi'gElga."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gall'kim  itcli'non  :  "Mca'ika  mcxatxu'lal  amcgi'La." 
Aga    kxwo'pt    galgigE'lga    iqxo'qxomax ;    wi'tia    gaJgi'ukl; 

20  wi't!a  galgi'utkam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tia  gaJu'yam.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  wi'tia  iYc-ic  gatctudi'n'  idE'lxam.  Aga  wi'tlax 
galki'lk  la'-itcka. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  wi't!a  gaqlulxa'mam :  "Wi'tlax  alxcga'ma  •, 
alxmu'ya  iJi'paq  KikH't  iltcqo'ba."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatclu'l- 
25  xam  itcli'non  iiio'uxikc  :  "Can  amcxu'xa  iH'paqba ?"  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gali'kim  i^i'c^ic :  "Na'ika  anxu'xa  nka'la."  Quc- 
ti'axa  agu'sgus  axtau  ili'paq  algucgi'wogwox.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
i'axta  i'^i'c'^ic  kxwo'ba  gacxu'x  iti'paqba  ka'nactmokct  agu's- 
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air  and  the  cottonwood  tree  fell  down  on  Black  Bear. 
Eaole  had  exercised  his  magic  influence  upon  it,  Eagle 
had  put  strength  into  the  cottonwood  tree,  and  the  cot- 
tonwood became  heavy.  (Black  Bear's)  belly  burst  into 
pieces  and  the  body  of  Black  Bear  bounded  off  in  frag- 
ments. Black  Bear  was  dead.  Eagle  and  his  younger 
brothers  won,  and   then   Bluejay  again  killed  the  people. 

And  again  people  came  to  tell  them  :  "  We  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  you  should  go  and  get  a  maiden's  tiny 
little  dogs."  So  then  they  went,  straight  on  they  went. 
They  saw  what  proved  indeed  to  be  five  grizzly  bears. 
And  then  Eagle  exercised  his  magic  power  upon  the 
grizzly  bears,  so  that  they  became  quite  small.  Bluejay 
quietly  took  hold  of  a  small  grizzly  bear.  Eagle  quietly 
took  hold  of  that  (other)  one.  All  five  of  them  took  hold 
of  the  (grizzly  bears),  each  one  taking  one  (grizzly  bear). 
And  then  they  took  them  with  them  towards  the  house 
and  came  home  with  them.  Straightway  they  put  them 
down  in  the  house,  and  then  the  grizzly  bears  started  in 
fighting  in  the  house  among  themselves.  And  then  the 
people  said:  "For  what  reason  have  you  brought  them ?" 
They  were  told:  "Go  and  put  them  back  again  in  that 
place  in  which  you  got  them."  And  then  Eagle  said : 
"You  people  were  saying,  'Bring  them.'"  And  then  they 
took  hold  of  the  grizzly  bears,  took  them  back  again, 
and  went  to  put  them  down  again.  Then  they  arrived 
back  again  and  Bluejay  again  killed  the  people.  So  they 
had  won  once  more. 

And  then  again  people  came  to  tell  them:  "Let  us 
gamble  again.  We  shall  wrestle  on  a  rope  stretched  out 
across  the  water."  And  then  Eagle  said  to  his  younger 
brothers  :  "  Who  of  you  will  wrestle  on  the  rope  ?"  And 
then  Bluejay  said:  "I  shall  do  it,  I  am  a  man."  Truly 
that  was  Squirrel  who  was  going  backwards  and  forwards 
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gus.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciigwi'lx  i'^iVic  agu'sgus  iatala^m- 
qsgit  i/nivgi.  Galu'maqt  agu'sgus ;  galuxu'ni.  IdE^lxam 
iixwe'la-itix ;  tk!i'  qcuxt ;  su'xwitk.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqxa'- 
gElki:!  uxu'nit  u'mqt  agu'sgus.  Quct^axa  gatcugwrix  i^i'c^ic; 
^  qucti'axa  gatcwcVq,  Aga  kxwo'pt  galikta'ptck  i''iVic. 
Aga  wi't!a  gatctudi'na  idK'lxam. 


Aga  wi't!a  gaqhilxa'mam  itcli'non  ilio'uxikc  itt!6'xyalu- 
wimax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaJki'm  :  "  A'-i ;  antcu'ya."  GaJu'ya. 
Aga    kxwo'pt    gaqtu'lxam :      "Alxmu'ya."      Ag^a    kxwo'pt 

10  gali'kim  itcli'non  :  "Na'ika  itcli'non  nda'ika  antxmu'ya." 
Oucti'ax'  anti'xwa  a'xtau  gacx^'mu'ya  itcli'non.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gacxgE'lga  •,  Lxoa'p  Lxoap  gacku'xwix  itcta'piqx  •,  na'- 
wid  wi'lxpa  Lxoa'p  Lxoa'p  gacgdi'loxix  itcta'piqx.  Gacx- 
gE'lga   itcta'kcEn    a'mEni    Lxoa'p    Lxoa'p.       Aga    kxwo'pt 

15  gacdi'lwilxt  igu'cax. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcJu'lxam  iHo'uxikc  itclinon  :  "Cma'nix 
alilk"tcw6'ya  na'ik'  itclq  itc!i'n6n  na'wit  i^'atsu'mitpa  ihcqoa' 
kxwo'ba  lE'b  amcgi'txa ;  cmani  a'xka  alitk"tcw6'y'a  anti'xwa 
itca'lq  na'wit  amcgi'txa  IxlE'ltpa."  Gayu'lEktcu  itcli'non 
20  ia'lq ;  na'wit  ilatsu'mit  iltcqoa'  Ie'p  galgi'ux  itclinon  ia'lq. 
A'xtlax  anti'xwa  gayu'lEktcu  itca'lq  ;  na'wit  JxlE'lt  iltcqoa' 
Ie'p  galgi'ux. 


la'xta  '^i'c'^ic  iitcqoa'  tctu'gwiptckt  aga  la'uxlaux  isi'axus  \ 
idElxa'mba  aga  ila'-itix  qi'uxt.  Kwo'dau  ga'yaloqstk  ia'xta 
25  itq"H'ba  yu'xt ;  aga  Iqoa'b  ya'xut.  Kwo'dau  ia'xtax  iqxa- 
qe'nua  aga'  yuxt  itq"ii'ba  itlu'xyal ;  aga  dagapga'b  isi'axus 
yuxt.  K'-.o'dau  iaxtax  iga'nuk  ag"  itkla'munak  dixi'lax. 
Yaxa'  yax  ila'lxt  itc!i'n6n  aga  gacti'lwulxt  igu'cax.  Aga 
cxgE'lgat  Lxoa'p  Lxoa'b  icta'Jq  anti'xwa  kxwo'dau  itcli'non. 
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on  the  rope.  So  then  both  that  Bluejay  and  Squirrel 
wrestled  there  on  the  rope.  Bluejay  struck  Squirrel  with 
his  battle-ax ;  Squirrel  died  and  drifted  down  stream.  The 
people  were  seated  while  the  two  had  them  look  on  ;  the 
(people)  looked.  And  then  Squirrel  was  seen  drifting 
down  dead.  Truly  Bluejay  had  struck  her  and  truly  he 
had  killed  her.  And  then  Bluejay  returned  to  land  and 
killed  the  people  again. 

And  again  people  came  to  tell  Eagle  and  his  younger 
brothers,  all  brave  heroes.  And  then  they  said:  "Yes, 
we  shall  go."  They  went  and  then  they  were  told  :  "We 
shall  wrestle."  Then  Eagle  said:  "I  Eagle  and  another 
shall  wrestle."  Truly  that  was  Buzzard  who  was  wrest- 
ling with  Eagle.  And  then  the  two  took  hold  of  each 
other,  interlocking  their  wings.  Straightway  on  the  ground 
they  interlocked  their  wings  and  caught  hold  of  each 
other  by  clinching  each  others'  claws.  And  then  up  they 
went  to  the  sky. 

Now  then  Eagle  said  to  his  younger  brothers :  "If  my, 
Eagle's,  body  should  fall  down,  straightway  shall  you  dip 
it  there  in  cold  water ;  if  her,  Buzzard's,  body  should  fall 
down,  straightway  shall  you  put  it  into  warm  water." 
Eagle's  body  fell,  and  straightway  they  dipped  Eagle's 
body  in  cold  water.  Also  her,  Buzzard's,  body  fell,  and 
straightway  they  dipped  it  in  warm  water. 

That  Bluejay  is  carrying  water  and  his  eyes  have  be- 
come blinded;  now  he  has  been  made  a  slave.  And  that 
Chicken  Hawk  is  sitting  in  the  house  and  one  of  his  eyes 
has  burst.  And  that  Sparrow  Hawk,  the  hero,  is  now 
sitting  in  the  house  ;  now  he  sits  with  his  eyes  bedimmed. 
And  that  Beaver  is  now  eating  sticks.  But  Eagle,  their 
elder  brother,  and  (Buzzard)  had  now  mounted  up  to  the 
sky ;  now  Buzzard  and  Eagle  are  holding  on  to  each 
other    by    interlocking    their   bodies.     They    have  reached 
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Cti'lwilxt    igu'cax ;    aga    da'-im'    itq.'a'tcii  icta'tq 
gacxmu'ya. 

Kxwopt  a'ga  galiglu'ma  itc!f  non  : 


Oe'dau 


^-rt^zz 


do'x'    i    -    tcu' 

^  -^ — ^ 

__1 z:: 


t=F- 


=1: 

-si- 


I 


ga'  -  ya  -  16'qstk  i  - 

'M^E^= 

tcu  -  x'*ix,  ag  1  -  na  n-ga  -  gwa  wopi  -  q!oa  -  mat.' 
Aga  wi't.'a  galiglu'ma  itc.Tnon  ;  gatciu'pgEna  ;  \vi't!a  daukwa 
5  gatcigi^luma.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqi'ltcmaq  ga^yaloqstk  itq^fi'- 
ba  ;  aga  Lqoa'b  ya'xut.  Aga  wi't!a  gatcigi'luma  gayaxiJaMa" 
it!6'xyal ;  gatciu'lxam  itc!f  non  :  "Oa'xya  dox' itcu^x^Ix  ga- 
yaxiJa'd'  itcu'x^ix,  ag'  ina'ngagwa'  w6p}q!6a^mat."^  Oe'dau 
galiglu'ma  itcli'non.  Aga  gaqi'ltcmaq  ga'yaloqstk :  "glE^l 
10  glE^r^  iago'iriEniipa.  Aga  wi't!a  iqxaqe'nua  gaqigi'luma  : 
"Oa^xya  dox'  itcu^x^x  iqxaqe'nu'  itcu'x^^x,  ag'  ina'ngagwa' 
wopJqloa'mat."^  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixgu'itk,  gatcilxa'dagwa. 
Wi't!a    da'ukwa  iqxaqe'nua  gal^xox  :  gaqi'ltcmoq  :      "glE^l 

glF/l."* 

15  ■Ag'3-  kxwo'pt  ik!m6'kan  gatccu'x  ga'yaloqstk  kxwo'dau 
iqxaqe'nua.  Aga  kxwo'pt  qe'dau  gacxu'x  Lxoa'p  Lxoa'b 
i'tq^fi.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacti'Iwilxt  igu'cax,  gacgi'unaxLam 
icta'lxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya ;  na'2wit  a'ga  gacgi'gElkEl 
Je'I-K    iguca'xpa.     Aga    kxwo'pt    qloa'b    aga   gackcu'xam. 

20  Kxwo'pt  a'ga  gacga'gslga ;  LqlcVp  gacgi'axux  itca'tuk 
anti'xwa  ga'yaloqstk  iqxaqe'nua  icio'uxix  itclinon.  Gacgi'u- 
lada  itcaxa'qctaq.  Gayugwi'lEktcu  kxwob'  gi'gwal  uxwe'- 
la-itix  idE'lxam.  Na'wit  ihcqo'ba  JxlE'lt  Ie'p  gaqi'ux 
itcaxa'qctaq    —  IxlE'ltpa. 


25       Kxwopt    iawa'2    dakda'g  gackdi'xux  itgaxaxwo'lagodit ; 

'   Probably  a  mythical  name  of  anti'xwa,  buzzard. 

*    This    is  another  species  of  hawk,  whose  identification  is  uncertain;  it  is  des- 
cribed as  a  small  hawk  with  sharp  wing  bone. 
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up    to    the    sky    and    their    bodies  are  nothing  but  bones. 
Thus  did  the  two  wrestle. 

And  then  Eagle  cried  out:  "Where  now  is  my  brother, 
Sparrow  Hawk,  my  brother?  Now  I  have  been  overcome 
by  Buzzard."  And  again  Eagle  cried  out  and  called  upon 
him ;  again  as  before  he  cried  out  to  him.  And  then 
Sparrow  Hawk  was  heard  in  the  house ;  now  one  of  his 
eyes  was  burst.  Then  again  (Eagle)  cried  out  to  Gaya- 
xila'da,^  the  hero.  Eagle  said  to  him:  "Where  now 
is  my  brother,  Gayaxita'da,  my  brother?  Now  I  have 
been  overcome  by  Buzzard."  In  this  way  did  Eagle  call  out. 
And  Chicken  Hawk  was  heard  saying  "glEl  glEl"Mn  his 
heart.  Then  a^ain  Chicken  Hawk  was  called  out  to : 
"Where  now  is  my  brother.  Chicken  Hawk,  my  brother? 
Now  I  have  been  overcome  by  Buzzard."  And  then  he 
awoke  and  came  to  himself.  Also  Chicken  Hawk  did  as 
before;  he  was  heard  saying:      "glE'l  glE'l."'' 


And  then  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk  became 
frenzied  and  tore  thus  right  through  the  house.  Then  the 
two  rose  up  to  the  sky  and  went  to  look  for  their  elder 
brother.  And  then  they  went  on  and  straightway  caught 
sight  of  him  as  a  tiny  dark  speck  in  the  sky.  Then  they 
came  up  close  to  the  two  (combatants)  and  they  seized 
her ;  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk,  the  two  younger 
brothers  of  Eagle,  cut  off  the  neck  of  Buzzard  and  threw 
down  her  head.  It  fell  down  there  below  where  the 
people  were  dwelling.  Straightway  her  head  was  dipped 
in  warm  water. 

Then  slowly  the  two  unloosened  her  claws  from  him, 
(for)    she    had    pierced   through    and    caught    hold    of   his 

'  Same  tune.  *  High  pitch. 
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gigr/lgat  Lxoa'b  iagcVmEnih  Na'wit  gacgu'xwoqwiq,  gaq- 
dalimatx.  Ag-a  kxwo'pt  gacgi'ukt  wftla  wf Ixiamt ;  gac- 
gi'gKlga  idia'xoba;  gacgi'uktam  wflxpa.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
nixElxa'damidagwa ;  gatdgK'lg'  itka'tcia  itcli'non.  Aga 
5  kxwcYpt  wa'x  gati'xux.  A^a  kxwo'pt  gwE'nEmix  wa'x 
gati'xux  i!ka'tc!a.  Sa'q"  gatcilxa'dagwa  ia^lq.  laxa  a'x 
anti^jjiwa  galu'maqt  na'wit ;  iaxa^-ix  itclinon  k!a'ya  gayu'- 
iriEqt.     Qe'dau  gacxmu'ya  itcli'non  kxwo'dau  anti'xwa. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gairkim  iga'nuk  :  "  Na'it!a  da'minu'  anu'ya 
10  ihcqo^ba,  kxwob'  itk!a^munak  adnxE'lmuxuma."  ^ic'^i^c  ga- 
li'kim :  "Nait!'  a^g-a  dika  daba^2  'nxu^xwa;  ag'  alugwa- 
gi'ma,  'Da^uyax  ia'xta  ^iVic,'  idE'lxam,  'aga  dika^2  ga- 
li^xox.' "  Aga  ya'xta  gali'kim  ga^yaloqstk  :  "Aga  na'itia 
daba^4  anxu'xwa  itkla^munakba ;  alugwagi'ma,  'la^xta 
15  ga'yaloqstk  tk!i'  'ki^xax.'"  la^xta  gali'kim  iqxaqe'nua : 
"Na^itla  ca'iwatk!ack'  anxu^xwa,  qaxba'2  'nxu'xwa;  na'it!ax 
alugwagrma  idElxam,  'Iqxaqe'nua  it!6^xyal  qaxba'  dan 
ihs.'fnon  atcfuwa^gwa ;  ka'nauwe  dan  lu'q!w  atciu^xwa.'" 

Aga  ya^xt'  itc.'i'non  gal^kim :  "Aga  na'itia  dEmf4nua 
20  Ixli'wix  anxu^xwa;  k!a2y'  aqxangslgla'ya,  aic  qa'ma  ¥x 
aqEngEigEla.  Alugwag^ma  idE'lxam,  "Itcli'non  igidi'- 
mam,  da'2uyax  iu'gwat  itclfnon,  qxadaga'tci  itclfnon  p'  a- 
tcixcga^ma  ia'xan  iqwo'qwo ;  k!wa^c  tci^uxt.  Idia^^xe'wulx 
itc.'fnon;  daukwo^  wit!a  k!wa^c  tci^uxt  itc!a'nk  •,  p'  atcigE^ga 
25  wi^tla  ya^xka  itclfnon  ;  aic  pu  tcqa'k  tcqak  atciuxwa  itcla^ng 
iap!a'skwal,  asa'qsaq  p'  alaxu'xwa.  Qe^dau  p'  atcu'xwa 
itclfnon.'"     Qe^au   gali'xox  iqxa'nutck. 
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heart.  Straightway  they  threw  the  (claws)  down  and  they 
fell  into  the  water.  And  then  they  carried  him  back  with 
them  to  the  ground ;  they  took  hold  of  him  by  his  arms 
and  arrived  with  him  on  the  ground.  And  then  he  brought 
himself  to.  Eagle  took  some  grease  and  then  poured  it 
over  himself.  Five  times  he  poured  the  grease  over  him- 
self and  he  recovered  entirely.  But  she,  Buzzard,  died 
straightway,  while  Eagle  did  not  die  at  all.  Thus  did  Eagle 
and  Buzzard  wrestle. 

And  then  Beaver  said:  "For  my  part  I  shall  go  to 
stay  always  in  the  water,  and  there  I  shall  eat  wood." 
Bluejay  said  :  "  Now  I  for  my  part  shall  be  here  in  this 
place,  and  the  people  will  say,  'This  is  that  Bluejay 
and  he  did  (his  deeds)  hereabouts.'"  And  that  Sparrow 
Hawk  said:  "Now  I  for  my  part  will  be  in  this  place 
in  the  woods  and  they  will  say,  'That  Sparrow  Hawk  is 
looking  on.' "  That  Chicken  Hawk  said  :  "I  for  my  part  will 
be  anywhere  at  all,  all  over  shall  I  be.  As  to  me  the 
people  will  say,  'Chicken  Hawk,  the  hero,  kills  birds 
everywhere;  everything  he  swallows.'" 

And  that  Eagle  said:  "Now  I  for  my  part  shall  be 
in  the  mountains  for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  not  be  seen 
at  all,  only  once  in  a  great,  great  while  will  any  one  see 
me.  The  people  will  say,  'Eagle  has  come ;  here  is 
Eagle  flying  about,  in  order  that  Eagle  may  take  from 
the  grizzly  bear  his  son  —  he  fills  him  with  dread.  Strong 
is  Eagle.  So  also  he  fills  a  deer  with  dread  and  also 
him  could  Eagle  seize.  He  could  just  chew  at  a  deer's 
hide  and  it  would  become  buck-skin.  Thus  could  Eagle 
do  with  it.'"      In  this  way  took  place  the  tale. 
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5.  Coyote's  People  Sing. 

KwoMau  wi'tlax  galugwa^lalamtck  tcagE'lqlix.  Ka^nau- 
wi  dan  galigla'lamtck ;  ia'xt!ax  isk!u'lEyE  galigla'Iamtck 
kxwo'dau  isk!u'lEyE  aya'xan  itca'xliu  StwoVinlx  waiiq 
galagla'lamtck.  La'-im'  ilka'tcla  gatagE'lba  itc6'k"cxat. 
5  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqi^ulxam  isklu'kyE :  "Amrxan  agla'lam." 
A^a  kxwo'pt  gali'kim :  "  Da'n  iagE'lpx  ?"  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gaqiu'lxam :  "Hka'tcla  lagE'lpx."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim 
isk.'u'lEyE:  "ItgageVam  alaxu'xwa  na'ik'  akxa'n."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galixElki'tk,  ayak!a'lamat  ngi  wa'nux  —  iguna'd 
10  aya'nux.  Hka'titck  gatcla'lutk  •,  galixElki'tk  isklu'lEyE  idia- 
ge'wam. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  galigla'lamtck  wit!'  fxat.  Gaqiu'lxam : 
"Imi'xan  isk!u'lEyE  igla'lam."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim : 
"Da'n  igE'lpx?"  Ga'lugwakim :  "Hg-a'wilqt  ti'gElpx."  Ga- 
]5  li'kim  isklu'lEyE :  "Qxa'daga  tccudi'Lli."  A^a  kxwo'pt 
ka'nauwe  dan  galigla'lamtck.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ia'xta  gali- 
gla'lamtck  itq!w6'l ;  kwo'dau  axt'  ak.'u'stxulal  galagla'lamtck  : 

!  ;;;ij  ;i;;j^ij  ;ij^^nj  ;;!i 

"K!a' -  la    ga  -  no'-xwax    a'-ca  wa  -  gi'- xan     ga'-qEii-du  -la' -pax." 
Aga    kxwo'pt    gaqu'lxam :       "ALu'g    ami'xan,    alamxElEk- 
tcwa'ya."     Aga   kxwo'pt  gala'kim :      "  Kla'ya!  doukw'  a'ga 
20  k!a'la    ganu'xwax,    gaqEndu'lapax."     Oucti'ax'   ak!u'stxulal 
itca'xliu  akia'lakia. 

Ag'  a'xtax  a'dwoq  a'xta  galagla'lamtck.  Gala'kim  qe'dau : 

"Stai  -  ma  -  p!a'     gi  -  ski  -  p!i'  -  ast    stai  -  ma  -  p!a'     gi  -  ski  -  p!i'  -  ast     ga  - 


;i 

qnu 

-la'  -pax." 

1    A    root    referred    to  as  "wild  potato"  and  said  to  be  similar  to  the  amu'mal, 
though  of  a  finer  grade  and  grain. 
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5.  Coyote's  People  Sing. 

And  again  the  (people)  sang  in  winter.  Everybody 
sang ;  also  that  Coyote  sang  and  Coyote's  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Salmon-Head-Fat,  a  maiden,  sang.  Nothing 
but  grease  was  flowing  out  of  her  mouth.  And  then 
Coyote  was  told:  "Your  daughter  is  singing."  Then 
he  said :  "  What  is  flowing  from  her  ?"  And  then  they 
told  him:  "Grease  is  flowing  from  her."  Then  Coyote 
said:  "My  daughter  will  be  a  medicine-woman."  And 
then  he  smoked  —  his  pipe  was  made  out  of  a  stomach, 
a  salmon's  stomach.  Dried  salmon-flesh  he  filled  into  the 
(pipe)  and  Coyote,  the  medicine-man,  smoked. 

And  then  yet  another  one  sang.  (Coyote)  was  told : 
"Your  son,  Coyote,  is  singing."  Then  he  said:  "What 
is  flowing  out  of  him.?"  They  said:  "Blood  is  flowing 
from  him."  Coyote  said:  "He  is  merely  lying."  Now 
then  everybody  was  singing.  Now  that  Itqlwo^i^  was 
singing  and  that  Aklu^stxulaP  was  singing  :  "On  my  back 
I  carry  my  daughter;  we  two  are  dug  up."  And  then 
she  was  told:  "Give  (us)  your  daughter,  you  will  let  her 
fall."  But  then  she  said:  "No!  just  in  that  way  am  I 
accustomed  to  carry  her  on  my  back ;  we  two  are  dug 
up."     Truly  Aklu^stxulal  was  her  name,   Ak!alakia. 


Now  that  A'dwoq ^  was  singing.  Thus  she  said  :  "Only 
by  my  tail,  only  by  my  tail  am  I  dug  up."  And  just  in 
that  way  would  one  dig  her  up  to-day  ^  one  would  not 
dig  up  all,  but  only  half  of  the  "wild  carrot."  Now  that 
Amu'lal  sang,  that  Aq!61awa-itk,  and  also  that  Butter-cup 
sang.       Now     that    Grizzly    Bear    sang.       Thus    he    sang : 

2  A  root  referred  to  as  "wild  onion;"  it  is  similar  to  the  akla'lakia  but  smaller 
in  size.  '  Known  as  "wild  carrot." 
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Aga  da'ukw'  aqxwo'laba  pu  da'uya  wi^gwa  -,  na'qxi  pu 
sa'q"  citi'xka  aqxwo'lab'  a'dwoq.  A^'  a^xta  amu'lal  ga- 
lagla'lamtck,  aq!6'lawa-itk  a'xta,  akxa'nakwoLk  a'xtia 
nagla'lamtck.     Aga  ya'xta  nigla'lamtck  iqwo'qwo.    Qe'dau 

3 

5  galigla'lamtck  :  ^     \    ^  ^  ^  ^\  #^J"J    #^  ^   I   ^^^• 

"Ho  ho     ho'!        ho  ho  ho      ho'!" 

Kxwo^pt  gali'kim  iqwo'qwo :  "Ha'4!^  Can  wa-a^u  il- 
gnu'x  pu  klE'cklEc  aniu^xwa  ilaqxa'qctaq."  Aga  gatctu- 
gwi^lx  idE'lxam  iqwo'qwo.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galki'm  :  '  Can 
wa^au    algiu'xwa    iqwo'qwo?"     Kxwo'pt    aVa    gali'kim   ia- 

10  k.'a'its  ika'la:  "Na'ika  wa-a^u  aniu'xwa."  Aga  kxwo^pt 
ia'xka  gayu'txuit  ika^la.  Kxwo^pt  gali'kim  ika'Ia :  "Qxa'- 
matgi  wa'gw'  aqdu'lalama,  'K!Eck!Ec  itqxa'qctagokc.'" 
Kxwo'pt  gatciuHxam :  "Na'ika  wa-a'u  ia'mux.  Kwa^ 
qanEgi'ntxa !   kwal  klE'cklEc  itx'  itcqxa'qctaq!   Kwa'l  gaya- 

15  mElda'wilxEmx    imiwa'nba.      Gamu'mEqtx    iqwo'qwo    kwa'l- 
dix."     Gatsi'klElutk.      Kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam :      "AVi,  nacqi' 
pu  atxwa'gwa ;  atgatxugwa'nimtcga  idE^lxam  digu'tcix." 
Wi't!ax  galigla'glamtck  iga'wulx.      Gali'kim   qe'dau  : 

"Qa'x  -  ba    nxad  -  li  -  ma  -  lal    wa'  -  ptctx     it  -  ga  -  bul  -  max    nxa'd  -  li  - 

ma  -  lal    wa  -  pictx"  etc. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  iga'wulx  :     "Can  wa-a'u  ifgsnu'x  ant- 

20  tsilxa'tgwaya  cawala'ptin."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'txuit  ika'la. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  iqla'Ialac :  "Qa'matgi  wa'gwa 
aqdu'lalama,  'Itpi'ctmax  itga'bulmax,  ganuxwagwo'mitx 
idE'lxam.'"  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  :  "Na'ika  wa-a'u  ia'- 
mux.   Kwal  cni'txatk,  kwal  Entq^ca'!   Kwa'ldix  daLl'  a'nduxwa 

25  itgE'kcEn,  a-itgo'b  ami'lxus  alaxu'xwa  ;  iga'wulx  amu'mEqta." 
Aga  wi't!ax  at!a'ntsa  galagla'lamtck.     Qucti'axa  ugwa'la- 

'   In  loud  whisper. 
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"Ho  ho  hoM  ho  ho  ho  hoM"^  Then  said  Grizzly 
Bear:  "Ha'4!^  Whoever  shall  have  challenged  me,  his 
head  shall  I  eat  up."  And  Grizzly  Bear  struck  the  people. 
And  then  they  said:  "Who  will  challenge  Grizzly  Bear?" 
So  then  a  man,  small  of  size,  said:  "I  will  challenge 
him."  And  then  he  arose  and  the  man  said:  "Some- 
where it  is  sung  all  day  long,  'Eat  up  heads.'"  Then 
he  said  to  (Grizzly  Bear):  "I  have  challenged  you.  Be 
quick  and  do  something  to  me !  Be  quick  and  eat  up 
my  head !  Quickly  shall  I  run  up  into  your  belly  and 
you.  Grizzly  Bear,  will  quickly  die."  (Grizzly  Bear) 
looked  at  him;  then  said  to  him:  "O  younger  brother, 
we  should  not  kill  each  other.  Perhaps  the  people  will 
laugh  at  us." 


Also  Rattlesnake  sang.  Thus  he  said:  "Where  I 
shoot  my  arrows,  there  is  the  sunflower's  shade."  And 
then  Rattlesnake  said :  "  Whoever  has  challenged  me, 
him  shall  I  put  cheat-grass  into."  So  then  a  man  stood 
up  and  then  he,  Raccoon,  said  to  him:  "Somewhere  it 
is  sung  all  day  long,  'The  shade  of  the  sunflowers, 
(there)  I  shall  destroy  the  people.'"  And  then  he  said 
to  him:  "I  have  challenged  you.  Be  quick  and  put  the 
(cheat-grass)  into  me!  Be  quick  and  bite  me!  Quickly 
shall  I  warm  my  hands  and  your  eye-balls  will  become 
all  white.     You,  Rattlesnake,  will  die." 


Now  also  Crow  sang.     In  truth  they  were  (all)  singing, 
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lam  ;  qucti^axa  Ixtu^xwan  :  "  Aga  l!'  alixu'xwa'-axdixa."  Quc- 
ti^axa  ikxa'lal  Igi'gElximut ;  L!a^  Jgiuxu'lalix.  Quc(t)  tci'c 
Iki^xax.  Ka'nauwi  dan  galigla'lamtck,  a'xk'  ag'  atla'ntsa 
galagla'Iamtck.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ikxa'lal  gayu'ya.  Aga 
5  kxwo'pt  gactugwi'Lti  kxwo'dau  ikxa'lal.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galu'ya  at.'a'ntsa;  itcaq!a'bEnx  gagigE'lga.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gakdu'mitcki  ux6q!e'\valal.  Cpa'q  gayu'ya  ikxa'lal ;  nu^it 
Ixliu  galu^xwax  uxoq.'e'walal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagigE'lga 
atla'ntsa    yaga^il   igu'nat.      Aga    kxwo'pt  gayaxE'lEmux  a- 

10  tia'ntsa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagagE'lksl  atc!fqtc!iq  ia'xilax  igu'nat 
atla^ntsa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagi'axcgam ;  gagiugwo^mida-ulx. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gala'kim  atla'ntsa :  "Na'itlax  wo'pkal !" 
GagigE'lga-,  gaga'-ilagwa  atla'ntsa  kxwo'dau  itga'wulqt 
saq"  dala'l  gala'xux.     Da'uya  wi'gwa  data'l  atla'ntsa  itca'x- 

15  leu.  laxa  a^xta  atc.'i'qtcliq  datgu^p  gala^xux  itcaxa'qctaq. 
Da^uya  wi^gwa  itca^xleu  atc!fqtc!iq,   datgu^b  itcaxa^qctaq. 


6.  Coyote  Enslaves  the  West  Wind. 

Gatgi"  idE^xam,  gayu'y'  isk.'u^lEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ga- 
luxwadi'na;  ia^xtax  isk!ulEyE  gatclucga'magwa,  ila^-itix  ga- 
tci'ux,  qucti^axa  wf  npo  uxwadi'naxpa  gatcigE'lga.  Kxwo'dau 
20  wi'tlax  ilkla'ckac  gatclucga'magwa,  gatclgE^lga;  qucti^ax' 
ikxalal  ia'xtau  isk.'u'lEyE  il^a^-itix  gatclu'x.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
pla^a  galu'xwax  iqxa'dinaxiamt. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gadagla'-it  aknim,  galux6k!wa^yu  idE'lxam. 
Isk!u'lEyE  i^laMtix  gadiglaMt ;  p!a'l  p.'at  gali'xux  ialq,  quc- 
25  ti'axa  wi'npu  ia'xtau.  Kxwo'dau  apla^lali^  gada^gla-it  p!al 
p.'at  itca'xleu  apla'lali  \  da'uya  wi^gwa  itsak!a^its  akia'daqxi 
itsa^xleu  aka'xtau.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatgi'am.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gada^gElulx    akni'miamt.       Gaqi^gElga    isk!u'lEyE    i^'la-itix, 

'  Said  by  Pete  M^  GulT  to   mean   "shiner,  a  small  freshwater  fish  of  the  minnow 
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and  truly  they  were  thinking:  "Now  it  will  become 
warm."  Truly  they  were  calling  the  West  Wind  and 
trying  to  make  warm  weather,  (for)  indeed,  they  were 
feeling  cold.  Everybody  was  singing  and  now  she,  Crow, 
sang.  Now  then  the  wind  was  blowing ;  it  rained  and 
the  West  Wind  blew.  And  then  Crow  went  out  and 
took  her  fish-bag  and  then  found  fish.  The  wind  was 
blowing  hard  and  the  fish  were  forced  clear  up  to  shore. 
And  then  Crow  caught  a  big  salmon,  and  then  Crow  ate 
it.  Then  Bald  Eagle  caught  sight  of  Crow  as  she  was 
eating  the  salmon.  And  then  (Bald  Eagle)  took  it  away 
from  her  and  flew  up  away  with  it.  Then  Crow  said : 
"Let  me  have  a  fish-gill!"  (Bald  Eagle)  took  one  and 
struck  Crow  with  it,  and  she  became  all  covered  with  black 
blood.  To  this  day  she  is  black  and  her  name  is  Crow. 
But  that  Bald  Eagle  became  white  about  her  head.  To 
this  day  her  name  is  Bald  Eagle  ;  she  is  all  white  in  her  head. 

6,  Coyote  Enslaves  the  West  Wind. 

The  people  went  and  Coyote  went.  And  then  they 
fought  with  one  another.  That  Coyote  captured  some 
one  and  made  him  a  slave ;  in  truth  he  had  caught  a 
flea  where  the  (people)  were  fighting.  And  again  he  cap- 
tured a  child  and  took  him ;  in  truth  that  was  the  West 
Wind,  whom  Coyote  made  a  slave.  And  then  the  (peo- 
ple) stopped  fighting. 

And  then  they  sat  in  the  canoes,  and  the  people  start- 
ed out  for  home.  They  sat  down  on  Coyote's  slave, 
(so  that)  his  body  became  mashed  to  pieces  ;  in  truth  that 
was  the  flea.  They  also  sat  down  on  Apla^Jali^  (so  that 
she  became)  mashed  to  pieces,  she  whose  name  is  Ap.'a^lali  ; 
nowadays  she  is  small  and  Chub  is  that  same  one's  name. 

kind."     Both  shiner  and  chub  belong  to  the  genus   Leuclscus. 
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p!a^l  p!aJ  ia'lq.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galu^gwakim  idE'lxam : 
"Da'uyax  isklu'lEyE  i^'la-itix."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci^iqtck 
itq^trba,  kanactmo'kct  gatcco'qtck  icife'la-itix  itq^H'ba^  ga- 
tciuta'-imit. 


5  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE^lkEl  isklu'lEyE  iela-itix  ixgoqE^nk 
aga  sa^q"  tilwulxt  isi'axus  idiarriLlo^ximax,  dalaula'u  gali^- 
xux  ia'lq.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim  isk.'u'lEyE  :  "  latcgE^mEni 
igfxux  itcila^-itix."  Aga  kxwo'pt  idr/lxam  gayaxaVik"Litck 
isklu^lEyE:  "  Ayu'mEqta,"  Aga  kxwo'pt  ka^tcag  wa'pul 
10  galiktu'tk  ila^-itix.  IskluiEyE  dadakda^g  galu'xwax  idi- 
a'q"l.  GalixguMtk  isk.'u'lEyE  ^  k!ay'  i^'la-itix.  Gayu'yam 
isklu'kyE ;  k!ay'  i^'la-itix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu^naxL  is- 
k!u'lEyE-,  sa^q"ba  galigucgrwalEmtck ;   na^qxi  gatcigE^lga. 

Aga    kxwo'pt   gatsugi^tsxaba    isio'utxix.      Aga    kxwo^pt 

15  gatsu'Ixam  :      "  Mtxa^nitk"Litck  da'n  ia'xtau."    Aga  kxwo^pt 

gacgiu^lxam :       "Ag'    a'lma    ma'yax    amgi'ma,      'Da^ukwa 

nx^Luxwan.'      Na'qxi    La'xtau    ilkla^ckac,    ikxa^lal    ia'xtau." 

Gacgiu^xam  ici6'gik"lan,  gacxi'lk^litck ;  gwa^2nisim  cxiluk- 

li'lal  icio'utxix  cta^xka.      Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiu'lxam  :     "Cma^- 

20  ni  tql^'x  amiu'xwa  kxwo^pt  amxigEltk.'i'xEma."     Aga  kxwo'pt 

gacilda'-ulx ;    daga^mui   gagiuta^a   a'ixat;  ak!u'na  na-ilda'- 

ulx  iawa'nba  pla'la.      Gacgiu'lxam :      "AmExtkli'xEma  itpo- 

qo'xba,    kxwo'b'    amigE^lgaya    ia'xtau  imi'la-itix.      Cma^nix 

ihka^  alta^-ida  dala'l  w\\x  alixa^txa  itpoqo'xba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 

25  amxigitkirxEma,  kwo^b'  amigi'tga  imilaMtix,  alimxa^tsk^da." 


Aga    kxwo'pt    gatcigE^lkEl    isklu'lEyE    wflx    itpoqo'xba. 

'   It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  meant  by   this  statement. 
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And  then  they  arrived  home  and  got  out  of  the  canoes. 
Coyote's  slave  was  taken  hold  of,  he  whose  body  was 
mashed  to  pieces.  And  then  the  people  said:  "This 
one  is  Coyote's  slave."  Then  he  took  him  in  into  the 
house  —  both  of  his  slaves  he  took  into  the  house  — 
and  set  him  down. 

And  then  Coyote  saw  that  his  older  slave  was  all 
swollen  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  ears  and  that  his  body  had 
become  all  covered  over  (with  swellings).  So  then  Coyote 
said:  "My  slave  has  become  sick;"  and  then  Coyote  told 
the  people:  "He  will  die."  Now  then  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  slave  breathed  and  Coyote's  house  became 
loosened.  Coyote  awoke ;  his  slave  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Coyote  went  to  (where  he  had  left  him) ;  his  slave  was 
not  to  be  seen.  And  then  Coyote  looked  for  him,  went 
about  everywhere,  (but)  did  not  find  him. 

And  then  he  defecated  out  his  two  younger  sisters. 
He  said  to  them :  "  Do  you  two  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  that  one."  And  then  they  said  to  him  :  "  Now  you 
yourself  will  say,  'Just  so  did  I  think.'  That  is  not  a 
child,  that  is  the  West  Wind."  His  two  faeces  spoke  (thus) 
to  him  and  told  him  (what  to  do)  •,  always  were  they  two, 
his  younger  sisters,  wont  to  tell  him.  And  then  they 
said  to  him:  "If  you  wish  to  get  him,  then  you  must 
set  a  trap  for  him."  And  then  the  two  jumped  up  into 
him  ;  the  one  threw  him  down  senseless,  (while)  the  other 
one  jumped  up  into  his  belly  quietly.  The  two  said  to 
him:  "You  will  set  a  trap  in  the  mountains  and  there 
you  will  catch  that  slave  of  yours.  When  snow  will  fall, 
black ^  will  be  the  land  in  the  mountains;  and  then  you 
will  lay  a  trap  for  him  and  there  you  will  catch  your 
slave ;  he  will  be  caught  by  your  trap." 

And  then  Coyote  saw  the  land  in  the  mountains  and 
then    set    a  trap    for   him.     He    was  caught  in  (Coyote's) 
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Aga  kxwo'pt  galixigF/ltk.'iq.  Galixu'tsk"t.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
ka'dux  gayuya  itpoqo'xumaxba  isk!u'lEyE ;  gatsiuk"ctam. 
Aga  gatcigE'lkid  yu'xt  k!a'u  iki'xax  ili^'pcba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatcigE'lga  isklu'lEyE,  gatciu'gulaqlq ;  gatciu'k"}  itq"Jia'mt 
5  ia'la-itix.  Aga  wi't.'a  da^ukwa  gali^ox  ikla^ckac;  sa'q" 
galilwilxt  ia'lq.  Aga  wi't!a  gatcigE'lkEl.  Aga  wi't!a  ga- 
li'kim  isklu'lEyE;  "Luwa'n  ayu'mEqta."  Wi'tla  xa'bixix. 
Aga  wi't!a  nigE'ltaqlx.  Oe'dau  la'ktix  galigE'ltaqlx.  Quc- 
ti'axa  lagwE'nEmix  gatcigE'lga  ikxa'lal  isk.'u'lEyE.  Aga 
10  wi^t!a  nigE^taqlx. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiu''lxam  icio'iitxix  :  "K!a^y'  ag'  ami- 
gp:lga'ya  iktie'na  ikxa'Ial  ya'xtaii.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ag'  igi'm- 
gEltaqJx  gwa'2nisim.  Cma'nix  pu  nimi'dwoq  pu  k!ay' 
ikxa^lal ;  k.'ma  k!a^y'  imi'woq,  gwa^2nisim  ikxa'lal.  Cma'ni 
15  pu  alidi'a  ikxa^al,  aga  kxwo'pt  alugwagrma  idE^lxam, 
'Isk!u^lEyE  gatciu'mamEgwa  ikxa^lal!'  OeMau  alugwagi'ma 
idE'lxam.  QxaMagatci  gwa^nisim  ikxa'Ial,  qxa'ntcipt  idF/1- 
xam  aluxwa'xa  da'uyaba  wflx."     Qe'dau  iqxa^nutck. 


7.  The  East  Wind  and  the  West  Wind, 

Gacxmu'ya  ikxa^lal  ika'q  {wa'lawala  win).  Aga  kxwo'pt 
20  wa'x  gatclu'x  ikxalal  ilka'tc.'a  gacxgE'lgabEt.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
ia'xtau  ika'q  ika'ba  gatciulgwi^amit.  GaqxiqJa^-it  ika^q,  ga- 
qiufaMa.  Aga  wi'tia  gacxgF/lga ;  gatci^ulada  ikxa'lal  ikaq. 
Aga  wi'tla  gacxgE'lga ;  aga  wi'tlax  ikxa'lal  wa'x  gatctu'x 
ilka'tcla ;  gaqiu'lad'  ika'q.  Wi't!a  gacxmu'ya ;  wi't.'a  ga- 
25  qiu'lada  ika'q.      Wi't!a  gacxmu'ya ;  wi't!a  gaqi'ulada  ika'q. 
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trap.  Now  then  next  morning  Coyote  went  into  the 
mountains,  went  to  look  for  him.  Now  he  saw  him  sit- 
ting; he  is  bound  fast  at  his  feet.  And  then  Coyote 
seized  him  and  recognized  him ;  he  took  his  slave  with 
him  to  the  house.  And  again  it  happened  to  the  boy 
as  before;  his  body  swelled  all  up.  x'\nd  again  (Coyote) 
saw  (how)  he  (was).  And  again  Coyote  said:  "Perhaps 
he  will  die."  Again  it  was  night.  And  again  he  escaped. 
In  this  way  he  escaped  four  times.  Truly  Coyote  caught 
the  West  Wind  for  the  fifth  time.  And  again  he  escaped. 
And  then  his  two  younger  sisters  said  to  him :  "  Now 
you  will  not  catch  that  West  Wind.  This  time  he  has 
escaped  from  you  for  all  time.  If  you  had  killed  him, 
there  would  be  no  west  wind  ;  but  you  did  not  kill  him, 
(so)  there  will  always  be  a  west  wind.  Whenever  a  west 
wind  will  come,  then  the  people  will  say,  'Coyote  made 
a  mistake  about  the  W^est  Wind.'  Thus  will  say  the 
people.  So  that  there  will  always  be  a  west  wind,  as 
long  as  people  will  be  in  this  land."     Thus  is  the  tale. 

7.  The  East  Wind  and  the  West  Wind. 

The  West  Wind  and  the  East  Wind  (Wallawalla  wind) 
wrestled  with  each  other.  And  then  the  West  Wind 
poured  out  grease  when  the  two  took  hold  of  each  other. 
Now  then  that  one,  the  East  Wind,  caused  ice  to  be 
spread  out.  The  East  Wind  was  thrown  down,  he  was 
laid  low.  Then  the  two  again  took  hold  of  each  other ; 
the  West  Wind  threw  down  the  East  Wind.  Then  the 
two  again  took  hold  of  each  other,  now  the  West  Wind 
again  poured  out  grease ;  the  East  Wind  was  thrown 
down.  Again  the  two  wrestled  with  each  other,  again 
the  East  Wind  was  thrown  down.  Again  the  two  wrestled 
with  each   other,  again  the  East  Wind  was  thrown  down. 
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Gaqiu'lxam  ika'q  :  "KJa'y'  idmiJxe'wiilx  ika'q.  QeMau 
alugwagi'ma  idF/lxam,  'Gacxmu'ya  ikxa'lal  ika'q.'  De- 
mi'2nua  na'ika  itklxe'wulx  i'nxux."  Galu'gwakim  idE^lxam: 
''DEmi'2nua  idiafxe'wulx  ikxaial,  ika'q  k!a'y'  idiaJxe'wulx." 
5  Qe'dau  iqxa'nutck ;  gaqi'ux  itq!ey6'qtikc.  Kla'ya  can 
da'uya  wi^gwa. 


8.  Coyote  and  his  Daughter. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  isklu'lEyE  ixela'-itix  aya'kikal  kxwo'dau 
ia^qoq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isklu'lEyE :  "Aga  da'uya 
na'ika     kwaic    andE'muqta.       Cma^nix    andE'muqta    na'wit 

10  akxa^n  atca'tcgama  itci^'lpEt^  alidi'mama,  qaMac  naika  da'wi 
itcE'lgulit  —  qe'dau  ya'lguilit  itci^'lpEt  naika'  dawi."  Aga 
kxwcVpt  gayu'mEqt  isklu'lEyE.  A^a  kxwo'pt  gaqi'utkam 
isk.'u'lEyE  wi'lxpa. 

Aga    kxwo'pt    gayu'yam.      Aga    kxwo'pt    na'wid    galu- 

15  xwf luxwa-it :  "Igidfmam  ya'xka  ika'la."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gaqaMlut  wa'liq  isklu'lEyE  aya'xan  iciwa'nic"  isklu'lEyE 
i^'lpEt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gwakim :  "la'ima  nigixtki'm 
isklu'lEyE,  'AndE'muqta;  alidi'mam'  ika'la,  amcga'-ilud' 
akxa'n.'"     Agaqa'-ilut     agagi'lak;    ctula'-ida,  luwa'n  gwE^- 

20  nEmix  gactu'qui. 

Aga    kxwo'pt    galu'gwakim:      "QE'np:giska  1    klman  alq- 

di'wi    isklu'lEyE."      Aga    kxwcVpt    galu'gwakim:      "Oa'xba 

nimcki'tk     amcgiu'kctama."       Aga     kxwo'pt     gaqiu'kctam 

qa'xba    gaqi'utk.      Nixlu'xwa-it  isklu'lEyE:      "Aga  iqnu'gu- 

25  laqlq,  qa'xba  niqxE'ntgaba  niqnu'kctbama."      Nikta'  'sklu'- 

'  My  interpreter,  Peter  M^Guff,  explained  the  term  "trading  friend"  thus: 
When  one  has  a  friend  in  another  country  (i.  e.  among  another  tribe),  he  comes 
to  see  you  or  you  go  and  see  him.     Both  are  glad  to  meet  each  other;  one  gives 
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The  East  Wind  was  addressed  (by  the  West  Wind): 
"Thou  art  not  strong,  O  East  Wind!  Thus  shall  the 
people  say,  The  West  Wind  and  the  East  Wind  wrest- 
led with  each  other.'  For  all  time  to  come  have  I  be- 
come strong."  The  people  said:  "The  West  Wind  is 
strong  for  all  time  to  come,  the  East  Wind  is  not  strong." 
Thus  is  the  tale  and  was  made  (by)  ancient  men.  Now- 
adays there  are  not  such, 

8.  Coyote  and  his  Daughter. 

Now  Coyote,  his  wife,  and  his  children  were  living  to- 
gether. And  then  Coyote  said:  "Now  I  here  shall  soon 
die.  When  I  shall  have  died,  straigtway  my  'trading 
friend'/  looking  exactly  like  me,  will  come  and  marry  my 
daughter  —  thus  will  my  'trading  friend'  look,  like  me." 
And  then  Coyote  died;  so  then  they  buried  Coyote  in 
the  earth. 

And  then  (Coyote)  arrived,  and  straightway  the  people 
thought:  "He  (who)  has  come  is  the  man  (that  Coyote 
spoke  of)."  So  then  the  maiden,  Coyote's  daughter, 
was  given  to  the  stranger,"  Coyote's  "trading  friend." 
And  then  the  people  said:  "Coyote  himself  said,  'I 
shall  die.  A  man  will  come  and  you  shall  give  him  my 
daughter.'"  So  the  woman  was  given  to  him.  The  two 
lived  together,  slept  together  about  five  nights. 

And  then  the  people  said:  "How  is  this!  But  he  is 
just  like  Coyote!"  And  they  said:  "Where  you  people 
have  buried  him,  (there)  do  you  go  and  look  for  him." 
And  then  they  went  and  looked  for  him  where  he  had 
been    buried.      Coyote    thought:      "Now  they  have  recog- 

the    other  a  horse  or  anything  valuble,  the  other  gives  something  in   return.     Such 
are  each  other's  ie'lpEt. 

2  Ciwa'nic :  "stranger"  in  Yakima.     Used  regularly  for  Nez  Perc6. 
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lEyE ;  nixa'-ima  qa'xba  iuqi^xtba;  galixo'qcit.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gairkim  isk.'u'lEyE:  "lamcuq.'wa'ixwaJxt."  Ag^a  kxwo'pt 
iskiu'lEyE  gairkim:  "Gwa'nisjm  qe'dau  amcxu'xwa  idEl- 
xam  ilEmca'-utxix.  Naik'  a'ora  da'uyax  qe'dau  i'nxux ; 
5  akxa^n  inu'cgam,  inu'xtga  da'uya  wi'gwa.  Aora  gwa'nisim 
qe^dau  aluxwa'xa  idE'lxam." 


9.  The  Visit  to  the  World  of  Ghosts. 

Galu'mEqt  aya^gikal  isk.'u^EyE  kxwo'dau  ctmo'kct  icia'xan 
gactu'mEqt.  KxwoMau  ia'xta  itc!fn6n  galu'mEqt  aya'gikal 
kxwo'dau  ctmo^kct  ici'axan  itc!f  non  gactu'mEqt.      Kxwo'pt 

]0  a'ora  gali'kim  isk.'u'lEyE :  "Naqx'  it!u'kti-ix  inxlu'xwan 
naik'  isklu'lEyE  qxa'damt  nictu'ya  axgika'l  itcxa^n."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciuixam  itclfnon  :  "  NxE^lqfat  qxa'damt  nigu'ya 
ami'gikal.  Cma'nix  tq!e'x  miixt  atxu'ya  atgcugwalmama 
naik'   axgi'kal  k!ma  ma'ik'   ami'gikal  k!ma  imixa'n  kxwo'- 

15  dau  na^ik'  itcxa'n.     NxE^lqlat  qa'xba  cki'xax." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  ka'nactmokct  isk.'ii'lEyE  k!ma 
itc!f non  •,  gackcu'gwalEmam  icta'gikal.  Na'2wit  gactu'ya; 
gactu'yam  iag^a'itba  wi'maJ.  K!a^ya  wflx,  sa'q"  ihcqoa' 
la'-ima.      Aga    kxwo'pt    gatcigE^Ig'    idu'du    itclinon.      Aga 

20  kxwo'pt  gatciRu'tk  iduMu  itclfnon.  A^a  kxwo'pt  gatciu'l- 
xam  isk!u^lEyE:  "Itlu^kti  asEmxlu^tka  isk.'u'lEyE ;  na'qxi 
amsEnk!i'tka,  iwat  sE^mxElutk  i'nadix.  A'lEma  amuo-i'gEla 
idE^lxam."  A^a  kxwo^pt  gasixElu'tk  isk.'u'lEyE  i'nadixiamt. 
Gatcillu'tk  idu'du,  galigla'lamtck  itc.Tnon. 

25       Aga    kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  itcifnon:      "QE^nEgi  dan  imi- 

'  This  refers  to  the  belief  that  the  howl  of  the  coyote  foretells  the  approach 
of  death. 

2  Coyote  is  thus  the  first  to  commit  incest.  The  incestuous  conduct  of  some 
people  is  traceable  to  him. 
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nized  me,  since  they  have  gone  to  look  for  me  where  I 
have  been  buried."  Coyote  ran  off  and  laid  himself  down 
where  he  had  crawled  out,  and  slept.  And  then  Coyote 
said:  "I  give  you  people  the  death  omen."^  And  then 
Coyote  said:  "Always  shall  you  people  do  thus  (to)  your 
younger  sisters.  Now  I  here  have  done  thus ;  I  have 
married  my  daughter,  have  stolen  her  this  day.  Now 
always  shall  people  thus  do."^ 

9.  The  Visit  to  the  World  of  Ghosts. 

Coyote's  wife  died  and  also  his  two  sons  died.  And 
also  Eagle's  wife  died  and  Eagle's  two  sons  died.  Now 
then  Coyote  said:  "It  is  not  well,  I  Coyote  am  thinking, 
whither  my  wife  and  my  son^  have  gone."  And  then 
Eagle  said  to  him:  "I  know  whither  your  wife  has  gone. 
If  you  wish  to  have  her,  let  us  two  go  to  bring  both  of 
them  back  —  my  wife  and  your  wife,  also  your  son  and 
my  son.     I  know  where  the  two  of  them  are." 

And  then  both  of  them.  Coyote  and  Eagle,  did  go ; 
they  went  to  fetch  their  wives.  Straight  on  and  on  they 
went  and  arrived  at  a  great  river.  There  was  no  land 
in  sight,  water  alone  was  all  there  was.  And  then  Eagle 
took  a  flute.  And  then  Eagle  blew  into  the  flute  and 
said  to  Coyote:  "It  is  good,  O  Coyote,  that  you  should 
look;  you  shall  not  look  at  me,  look  across  yonder.  You 
will  behold  the  (ghost)  people."  And  then  Coyote  looked 
over  to  the  other  side.  He  blew  into  the  flute,  Eagle 
sang. 

And  then  Eagle  said  to  him  :      "Did  you  see  anything 

3  We  have  just  been  told  that  Coyote  and  Eagle  had  each  lost  two  sons. 
Itsxa'n  "my  son"  (instead  of  ickxa'n  "my  two  sons")  is  inconsistent  with  this 
statement,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  leave  Louis  Simpson's  inconsisten- 
cies uncorrected. 
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^E'lknl  i'nadix?"  —  "Kla'ya  dan  inigE'lkp:!."  Gatciu'lxam 
itc!i'non:  "Ga'nuit  k!a'ya  pu  amlg-Elgida  ilgoa'iilx  ma'ika 
isk!u'lEyK.  Aga'nuit  uxwala'-it  idE'lxam."  Gatciu'lxam : 
"Nxlu'xwan  Iga  isk!u'lEyE  na'cqxi  idialxeVulx,  aga'nuit 
5  na'ika  itclfnon  itklxeVulx.  Ag'  ilxdi'mam.  Tnadix,  isk!u'- 
lEyE,  i'nadix  ami'gikal,  gala'dEmqt ;  na'wit  gala'ti  i'nadix 
kxwo'dau  imixa'n  kxwo'dau  naik'  itclfnon  axgi'kal  kxwo'- 
dau  itcxa'n,  qxa'da^atci  k!a'ya  can  pu  k!6'b  atgitxu'kta 
uxwata'-id'  idE'lxam.  A'ksta  sE^mxElutk ;  inHtutk  idu'du  ; 
10  k!a'ya  can  imlgE^lkEl  ma'ik'  isk.'u'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'ba 
txu'it.  Qa'dac  itiu'ktix  amxluxwa'-ida  ^  isklu'lEyE,  'A^' 
itxdi'mam.'  Aga  qaMac  klE'b  icmi^us  amsu'xwa-,  aga 
ayamgElga'ya,  q"L  a'yamxElux'  aga." 

Gatciu'lxam  itc.'f  non  :  "Qa'dam(t)  na'2qxi  asEmxElutka 
15  kiwa'cka;  atxE'mEqta,  tcx'  atxu'ya."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci- 
gE'lga.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'txuit.  Ag^a  kxwo'pt  tca'x 
gali'xox  itc!fn6n  kiwa'b  iltcqoa'  i'nadix.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gasi'xElutk  isklu'lEyE,  iltcqo'ba  gacxu'x ;  gacdali'lakwit 
iltcqoa'  itcta'psb'  itcdoqwi'tba.  Gactutxui'tam  wflxpa. 
20  Aga  gaqiula'da  isklu'lEyE.  "Na'q'  itiu'ktix  ma'ika  isk!u'- 
lEyE  'ga'  pu  tcx'  i'txya.  Yamtxu'lal,  'Naqx' asEmxpdu'tka ; 
ha'-ay  atxutxwi'dama  wi'lxba  kxwo'dau  asEmxElu'tka.' 
Qe'dau  yamtxu'lal." 


Gatciu'lxam:  "Qa'dac  bi't  amxu'xwa  isk!u'lEyE.  Ag' 
25  itxdi'mam.  Ag'  amxEluitca'tgEma.  Kwaic  amugi'gEl'  idE'l- 
xam  ;  kwaic  amagE'lgEla  ami'gikal  k!ma  imixa'n  ;  da'ukwa 
na'ika  itclt'non  axgi'kal.  Kwa'ic  amlgE'lgEla."  Aga  kxwo'pt 
xa'p  gali'xuxix.  Kxwo'pt  a'ga  galu'xwaq  idr/lxam  quc- 
ti'axa  idme'mEluctikc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  akLmi'n  gala-ilga- 
30  tcu'-ix,  nu'it  qa'tki  dawa'x  galixo'xix.      Aga  kxwo'pt  gatu'- 

'   Perhaps  this  means  ;     "Probably  you  think  that — ."     Qadac  it'.u'ktix  =  probably. 
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on  the  other  side?"  —  "I  saw  nothing  at  all."  Eagle  said 
to  him:  "Indeed  you,  O  Coyote,  would  not  see  any  per- 
son, but  truly  people  are  dwelling  (there)."  He  said  to 
him :  "  I  think  perchance  Coyote  is  not  strong,  but  truly 
I,  Eagle,  am  strong.  Now  we  two  have  come  here.  On 
the  other  side,  O  Coyote,  on  the  other  side  is  your  wife, 
she  who  has  died.  She  has  come  to  right  across  from 
here,  also  your  son  and  my,  Eagle's,  wife  and  son,  so 
that  no  one  would  take  us  two  across  to  where  the  people 
are  dwelling.  Now  look !  I  have  blown  into  the  flute  •, 
you  Coyote  did  not  see  anyone.  Now  there  we  are.  It 
is  just  good  that  you  Coyote  will  think, ^  'Now  we  have 
arrived.'  Now  just  close  your  eyes ;  then  I  shall  take 
hold  of  you  and  you  will  hang  on  to  me." 

Eagle  said  to  him:  "You  shall  not  look  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  (if  you  do),  we  two  shall  die,  we  shall  be  drowned." 
And  then  he  took  hold  of  him.  And  then  the  two  of 
them  stood  up.  Now  then  Eagle  stepped  across  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  And  then  Coyote  looked 
and  they  both  fell  into  the  water;  they  struck  the  water 
at  their  feet  and  legs.  They  came  to  a  stand  on  the 
ground  and  Coyote  was  thrown  off.  (Eagle)  said  to  him : 
"It  is  not  well,  you  Coyote,  that  we  two  should  now  be 
drowned.  I  said  to  you,  'You  shall  not  look  -,  we  must 
come  to  a  stand  on  the  land  before  you  look.'  Thus  I 
said  to  you." 

He  said  to  him :  "Just  you  remain  quiet,  Coyote. 
Now  we  two  have  arrived.  Now  you  shall  listen.  Soon 
you  will  see  the  people,  soon  you  will  see  your  wife  and 
your  son;  likewise  I,  Eagle,  (shall  see)  my  wife.  Soon 
you  will  see  them."  And  then  it  became  dark.  Just  then 
people  came  together,  in  truth  the  dead.  And  then  the 
moon  came  down  to  the  ground,  straightway  it  became 
somewhat  light.      And  then  a  certain  person  came  forward 
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gEmalx     iJgoa'Ulx.      Aga     kxwo'pt    ga^gagE^lga    akLmi'n. 
A^a  kxwo^pt  lu^qx  galku'x  itgoa'Jilx  akLmi^n. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  galixE'ltcmaq  isk!u^lEyE  aya'gikal.  Aga 
kxwo'pt   gaJki^m  ilgoa'filx  :      "Da'uwax  a^gikaP  isk!u^lEyE; 

5  da'uax  itclfnon  aya'gikal,"  gatki^m  ilgoa^iilx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gacxlu'itcatk  kanactmo'kct  aga  gackcu^gElaqlq  icta^gikal. 
Galixlu^xwa-it  isk.'u^lEyE :  "Quct  da'bax  axgi^kal  akfxax, 
itcli'non  wi^tla  aya^gikal."  Kxwo'pt  nixfu'xwa-it  isklu^EyE: 
"Da^utax    ifgoa^Jilx    anJuwaVwa   kwa'ic;"  aga  itclfnon  bi't 

10  gayu'k-it. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gactu'qui ;  wi^tla  gactu^qui-,  wftlax  ga- 
ctu^qui.  Kxwopt  a^ga  gatchi'woq  ilgoa'lilx  isklu'lEyE ; 
a-ica'x"  gatdu'x.  Aga  kxw6''pt  nixEnu^tcu.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatciu'lxam     itclfnon  :       "Enkcta'm."       Kxwo'pt     gayu'ya 

15  itclfnon.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciu'kctam ;  gatcigE^lkEl  aga 
dEng'  ixlu'idEt  inu'tcx'^  isklu^EyE ;  kiwa'c  galixi'xox.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciu^lxam  itclfnon:  "Itla^ktix  imuwa'q  axka' 
daua  itca^xleu  Nikciamtca^c^;  atu^mEqta  pu  itgoa'lilx ;  imii- 
wa'g  aga  kla^ya  pu  wftlax  aidi^mama  dika'  daba  itgoa'lilx 

20   aMutk." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  xa'b  galfxuxix;  galu'xwaq  idE'lxam  idme'- 
mEluctikc  quct  (d)ax  da'ua-itc.  Gada'ckupq  idE^Ixam,  nu- 
xwo'qxom  -,  iaxta  kxwo'ba  uxwo^qt.  Quct  alu^mEqta,  naVit 
kxwob'    alu'y'    ata%tk.       Aga    kxwo'pt    gala-ixEnu^tcu    is- 

25  klu'lEyE  aka'xtau  gatcuwo'q.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'la-it  is- 
klu'lEyE  dab'  akLmi^n  a-ilga'tcxix.  Kxwo^pt  gatssu'bEna 
isklu^lEyE,  kxwo'ba  gayuJaMtam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcagE'lg' 
akLmi^n.  Aga  kxwo'pt  lu'qx  gatcu'xwa.  Qa'tgi  gayuta^- 
itam     isk.'u'lEyE      a-itsxa^p,       Aga     kxwo'pt     galu^gwakim 

30  idE'lxam  :     "Lxloida't  itgoa'lilx."     Tqa'uadikc  qaMaga  tq!e'- 

'  For  aya'gikal.     In  rapid  speech  aya  is  often   contracted  to   a. 
'  Nikciamtca'c  is  now  supposed  to  be  the   person    represented  by  the  markings 
in  the  moon.      The  name  Nikciamtca'c  occurs  also  in   a  Kathlamet  myth  (see  Boas, 
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and  got  hold  of  the  moon  •  and  then  the  person  swallowed 
the  moon. 

Now  then  Coyote  heard  (speak  of)  his  wife.  And  then 
the  person  said:  "This  here  is  Coyote's  wife;  this  here 
is  Eagle's  wife,"  said  the  person.  Now  then  both  of  them 
listened  and  they  recognized  their  wives.  Coyote  thought : 
"Truly  just  here  is  my  wife,  also  Eagle's  wife."  Then 
Coyote  thought :  "  I  shall  kill  this  person  here  soon ;" 
but  Eagle  remained  quiet. 

And  then  the  two  of  them  slept  over  night ;  they  passed 
another  night ;  they  passed  still  another  night.  And  then 
Coyote  killed  the  person  ;  he  gradually  skinned  him.  And 
then  he  put  (his  skin)  down  over  himself  and  said  to  Eagle  : 
"Come  look  at  me!"  So  Eagle  went  and  then  came  to 
look  at  him.  He  saw  now  that  Coyote  had  something 
strange  on  himself  and  became  afraid  of  him.  And  then 
Eagle  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  well  that  you  have  slain  her  whose 
name  is  Nikciamtca'c.^  She  would  kill  people ;  you  have 
slain  her,  so  people's  spirits  would  no  longer  come  here 
to  this  place." 

And  then  it  became  dark-,  the  people  assembled  to- 
gether, truly  those  (were)  the  dead.  The  people  entered 
and  they  arrived  to  assemble ;  that  (is)  where  they  are  as- 
sembled. Truly  (if)  any  one  died,  straightway  his  spirit 
went  there.  And  then  Coyote  put  down  over  himself  her 
whom  he  had  killed.  Now  then  Coyote  sat  down  here 
(where)  the  moon  is  descending  to  the  ground.  Then  Coyote 
jumped,  there  he  landed.  And  then  he  got  hold  of  the  moon 
and  swallowed  it.  Coyote  landed  somewhat  too  short.  And 
then    the  people  said:      "It  is  another  person."     Some  of 

Kathlamet    Texts    (Bureau    of    American    Ethnology,    Bui.  26,  pp.  20 — 23),  though 
n   an  entirely  different  connection. 
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yoqt    galu'gwakim :       "Qucti'axa    isklu'lEvE    ya'xtau ;    quc- 
ti'axa  ga'ngadix  gatcuwo'q." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcagp/lga  itc!t^n6n  aya^gikal.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  na-ixu'tk.  Kxwo'dau  ia'xan  gatcigp/lga ;  galixu'tk 
5  wi'tla.  Kxwo'dau  gatcagF:''lga  isklu'lEyE  aya^gikal  •,  wi'tla 
na-ixu'tk ;  kxwoMau  ia^xan  iskluiEyE  wi'tlax  nixu'tk.  Ga- 
tca^xpu  itc!f  non  waska'n  ;  kxwo'b'  aya^gikal  kxwoMau  ia'xan 
kxwo'dau  isklu^lEyE  aya'gikal  kxwo'dau  isklu'lsyE  ia^xan. 
Aga    kxwo'pt    gatcu'mquit   akLmi'n    isklu^EyE,  gatcu'tada. 

10  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  aga  gacxk!wa'.  Gatcu'ctxwa  itc!f- 
non  waska'n.  Gactu'qui  •,  wi'tlax  gactu'qui  •  wi'tlax  gac- 
tu'qui ;   wi't!ax  gactu'qui. 

Aga    kxwo'pt    gatcuxwa'tcmaq    idE'lxam  isklu'lEyE  -,  da- 
wo'wowowowo    uxwipla'lawu'lal    idE'lxam,     uxwikla'yawulal 

15  idE'lxam  hihihihihi  qxe'gEmtkixiamt  yagika'uba.  Hala'ktbo' 
wigwa  wi't!ax  gactii'qui.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya;  wi'tia 
tcpa'g  aga  idE'Ixam  uxwipla'lawulal ;  qucti'axa  isk.'u'lEyE 
a'xtau  aya'gikal  kxwo'dau  itc!i'n6n  aya'gikal  kxwo'dau 
itcli'non    ia'xan    isk!u'lEyE     wi't.'a    ia'xan.       Aga    kxwo'pt 

20  lagwE'nEma  wi'gwa  gatciu'lxam  isklu'kyE :  "  Aga  na'ika 
andu'ctxwa  a'xdau  wa'skan  na'ik'  aga  isk!u'lEyE^  naqx' 
itiu'ktix,  ma'ika  mcta'mx"  itcli'non,  Na'ika  isklu'lEyE 
na'ik'  amu'ctxwa."  Kxwopt  gali'kim  itcli'non:  "Kla'ya! 
naik'    a'ga    qwotk'   a'ga  na'ika  nu'ctxt."     Kxwopt  gatciu'l- 

25  xam  isk!u'lEyE :  "Aga  na'ika  isk!u'lEyE  anu'ctxwa."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gali'kim  itcli'non:  "Kla'ya!"  KIwa'c  gali'xux 
itcli'non;  galixlu'x  wa-it:      " Atca'xElaqJqa." 

Aga    da'ba   ctagika'-uba   uxwipla'lawulal,   uxwakla'yawu- 
lal    hihihihihi.      Kxwopt    a'ga    da'k    gatctu'x   itcli'non  idia- 

30  ctxu'lal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqdi'lut  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatctu'ctx  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  itc.'i'non, 
gali'kim:  "Qa'dac  na'qxi  ia'x'  amxu'xwa ;  ka'natxmo'kct 
atxu'ya."     Aga    qloa'p    aga'Lax    atqidi'wi.     Aga    kxwo'pt 

'   In  other   words,  it   was  near  daylight. 
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the  old  men  said:  "Truly  that  is  Coyote;  truly  he  killed 
her  before." 

And  then  Eagle  took  hold  of  his  wife  and  hid  her. 
And  he  took  hold  of  his  son  •,  he  hid  him  also.  And 
Coyote  took  hold  of  his  wife;  he  hid  also  her.  And 
Coyote  hid  also  his  son.  Eagle  closed  the  box ;  there 
(were)  his  wife  and  his  son  and  Coyote's  wife  and  Coyote's 
son.  And  then  Coyote  spit  out  the  moon,  he  threw  her 
away.  Now  then  the  two  of  them  went  and  started 
homewards.  Eagle  carried  the  box  on  his  back.  They 
passed  the  night ;  they  passed  another  night ;  they  passed 
another  night;  they  passed  another  night. 

And  then  Coyote  heard  the  people ;  the  people  are 
talking  among  themselves,  the  people  are  laughing  among 
themselves  behind  his  back.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
passed  another  night.  And  then  they  went  on.  Now 
the  people  were  again  talking  excitedly  among  them- 
selves ;  truly  that  was  Coyote's  wife  and  Eagle's  wife  and 
Eagle's  son.  And  then  on  the  fifth  day  Coyote  said  to 
him  :  "  Now  I  will  carry  that  box  on  my  back,  I,  Coyote. 
It  is  not  well  (that  you  should  carry  it),  you  are  a  chief, 
Eagle.  I,  Coyote,  I  shall  carry  it  on  my  back."  Then 
Eagle  said:  "No!  I,  never  mind,  I  am  carrying  it  on 
my  back."  Then  Coyote  said  to  him:  "Now  I,  Coyote, 
shall  carry  it  on  my  back."  And  then  Eagle  said  :  "No  !" 
Eagle  was  afraid  ;  he  thought :      "  He  will  open  the  (box)." 

Now  here,  back  of  the  two  of  them  they  are  talking 
among  themselves,  they  are  laughing  among  themselves. 
And  then  Eagle  freed  himself  of  his  burden.  And  then 
it  was  given  to  Coyote ;  so  then  Coyote  carried  it  on  his 
back.  And  then  Eagle  said  to  him,  he  said  :  "Just  don't 
you  go  far  ahead ;  both  of  us  will  go."  Now  (it  seemed) 
just    as    if   the   sun    (were)    near.^    And   then  he  said  to 
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gatciu'lxam:  "Ag'  anxk.'ftcxaya,  dik'  a'g'  anxk!i'tcxaya/ 
Acra  kxwo'pt  o-atciu'lxam  isk!u'lEyE:  "Kla'ya!  mcta'mx 
mang  i'axi  mxux."     Aga  kxwo'pt  ya^xi  gali'xox  itc!f  non. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  da^k  gatctu'x  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
5  La'k  gatcu'xwa  wa'skan.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatca'gElkEl  is- 
k!u'lEyE  aya'gikal  kxwo'dau  ia'xan  gatci^gElkEl  kxwo^dau 
itclfnon  aya^gikal  kxwo'dau  ia'xan.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Twi 
L.'a^k  gatcu'xwa  wa''skan  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galu- 
gwo^ba  waskania'mt  isklu^kyE  aya'gikal  kxwo'dau  itclfnon 
10  aya'gikal,  kanactmo'kct  gacxu^x ;  gatccgE'lkEl  isk.'u^EyE. 
Kxwopt  gactugwo'ba ;  ke'nua  galixakxa'-im'  aqxa^budit ; 
Lla'k  gatcuta'd'  aqxa'budit-,  ia^xi  galixi'maxitEm  isk!u'- 
lEyE. 

Kxwopt    a'ga    gali'ktcax    isk!u'lEyE    kxwo'dau    gali^kim 

15  itclfnon,  gatciu^Ixam  itc.'f non  :  "Na'itia  inxilu'xwan  tqle^x 
amfgikal  kxwo'dau  imixa'n  kxwo^dau  na^ika  itc.'f non  axgi^- 
kal  kxwoMau  itcxa^n.  Dau'  aga^Lax  ag'  imlu'mamogwa ; 
k!a'ya  wi't!ax  pu  qa^ntcix  amfgE^lgElaya.  DEmf2nua 
ilx!a^-it   a^ga.     Dau'ax    aga^ax    alxugu'ya    p'    ag'    a'lEma 

20  atclElxa'dagwa,  kanauwa'  p'  ag'  a'lEm'  alxu'ya  icgagi'lak 
k!ma  ickla'ckac  •,  ag'  imlu'mamogwa.  Cma^nix  p' alu'mEqt' 
ifgoalilx  dEml2nua  alu^mEqta,  Da'uya  wi^gwa  ma'ika 
qi'dau  imfuxix  isklu'lEyE.  Laxta'u-aitc  a'lEm'  alEktu^klama^ 
alxklwa'ya    p'    a'lEma    kanauwa^     Aga  kxwo^pt  pu  gwa^- 

25  nisim  qe'dau  aluxwa^xa  Nadida'nuit  k!m'  aVa  kxwo'pt  im- 
hi'mamogwa.  Cma^nix  pu  alu'mEqta  ilgoa^iilx  klma^lalidix 
ga'uaxEmdix  p'  alxatk!w6^ya-idEma,  k!m'  a^ga  imdu'ma- 
mogwa.  Kla'ya  wftla  da'ukwa  alxo^xwa  iJgoa'tilx ;  aiu'- 
mEqta  pu  dKmf  nua  •,  kla'ya  p'  aqfgr/lgEla.    Qf  dau  imi^uxix 

30  isklu^lEyE.      QeMau    alugwagi'ma    idE^lxam,      'Gactu^ya  is- 

1   AlEkiu'klama    is    equivalent    to    a-lx-k-t-u-ki-am-a.      One    would    rather    have 
expect. d  atktuHa'ma  (=  a-tx-k-),  "we  two  shall  arrive  with  them." 
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him:  "Now  I  shall  defecate,  right  here  I  shall  defecate." 
But  then  Coyote  said  to  him :  "  No !  you  are  a  chief, 
go    a    little    farther."     So  then  Eagle  went  farther  on. 

And  then  Coyote  relieved  himself  of  the  (burden)  and 
opened  the  box.  And  then  Coyote  saw  his  wife,  and  he 
saw  his  son  and  Eagle's  wife  and  son.  Now  then  Co- 
yote slowly  opened  the  box;  and  Coyote's  wife  escaped 
from  the  box,  also  Eagle's  wife,  both  of  them  got  dut; 
Coyote  saw  the  two.  So  the  two  escaped ;  in  vain  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  lid ;  he  threw  the  lid  away ; 
Coyote  fell  some  distance  away. 

Then  Coyote  cried  and  Eagle  spoke ;  Eagle  said  to 
him :  "  I  for  my  part  was  thinking  that  you  wanted  your 
wife  and  your  son,  and  I,  Eagle,  my  wife  and  my  son. 
Now  this  day  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
them ;  you  shall  never  see  them  again.  Now  they  have 
died  for  all  time.  (After)  we  should  all  have  passed 
through  this  day,  they  would  have  returned  to  life  and 
we  would  all  of  us  go  (together,  we,)  the  two  women  and 
the  two  boys;  but  you  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  them. 
If  any  person  dies,  he  will  die  for  all  time.  This  day 
you,  Coyote,  have  brought  it  about  thus.  We  should 
have  brought  those  people^  with  us,  we  should  all  have 
gone  homewards.  And  then  Indians  would  always  be 
doing  thus,  but  then  you  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
them.  Whenever  a  person  died,  he  would  have  come 
back  home  for  the  fall  (and)  the  spring,  but  you  made 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  them.  Never  again  will  a  per- 
son do  thus ;  he  is  to  die  for  all  time  and  will  not 
(again)  be  seen.  Thus,  Coyote,  have  you  brought  it 
about.     Thus    people    will   say,    'Coyote  and   Eagle  went, 

'  That  is,  our  wives  and  sons. 
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k!u'lEyE  k!ma  itc!fn6n  gackcugwa'lEmam  icta'g-ikal.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  isk!u'lEyE  gatdu'mamogwa ;  isklu'lsyE  qe'dau  ga- 
li'xox,  iakla'mEla  gairxElox.'"     Qe'dau  iqxa'nutck. 

lo.  Eagle  and  Weasel. 

Gactu'ya  wade'wade  k!ma  itc!f  non ;  kxwo^ba  gackcgEi- 
5  kEl  icgagi'lak.  Kxwo^pt  ke'nua  gatciulxam  itc!fn6n  wa- 
deVade :  "Na^qx'  amu'ya ;"  a'-i  gatciux.  Mang  i'axi 
gactu^ya.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nikta^  wade'wade,  icgagilak  nic- 
gE'ltatck.  Kxwopt  a'exat  gatcagE'lga  wade'wade ;  L!a'x" 
gatcuta'da  agagi'lak.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gacxE'ltcmoq  wi^lx 
10  silu^skvvax.  Ouctia'xa  iktie'na  gayaba'xEm^  aya'gikal  gatca- 
gE'lga  wade'wade.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccu'wa.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
cpa'q  gaqiltcmo'q  ayakla'tcatcaba,  qatgi  La'2i  gaqritcmoq  • 
wf Ix  gali'xEJa  •,  saq"  ik!ma^kan  gatci'ux  gayaba'xEm. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgigE'lkEJ  aga  tccwo't.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
15  k!wa'c  gali'xox  wadeVade.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcdilta^guix 
itk!a'lamadi^mt  ipaVt  kxwo^ba ;  gactilka'pgix.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatctcVqcam  tkla'lamatpa  gayaba^xEm ;  galuxwa'la- 
lalEmtck  itk.'a^lamat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayugwo^ba  wade^- 
wade;  gatciu'kct.  GatcigE^lkEl  dalaula'u  isi'axus,  tk.'a^amat 
20  tcdu'qct.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixlu'xwa-it  wadeVade :  "Ke- 
la'-ix  p'  aqiugwi'lxEma  ia'gEtcpa."  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigE'lga 
wade'wade  ikia'munak  da'pt  ia'Lqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali- 
glu'ya  Jawa'  -,   na'wit  galigEmu'txuit. 

Lawa'   gatciugwi'lx ;    wi't!a    gatciugwiix ;    wl'tla    gatciu- 

25  gwi'lx;  wi'tla  gatciugwiix ;  wi't!a  gatciugwi'lx.    Aga  kxwo'pt 

gayu'mEqt    gayaba'xEm.     Aga    kxwo'pt    gatciu'lxam  itc!f- 

non  :      "Ag'  ini^uwoq ;  ma'itia  kiwa'c  mka'xax.      Aga  mti 

'tkcta'm    aga    yu'mEqt."     Aga   kxwo'pt   gayu'ya   itc!f non  •, 

'   a  mythical  monster  said  to  look  like  an  alligator  (!). 
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went  to  fetch  their  wives.  And  then  Coyote  made  a 
mistake  in  regard  to  them.  Thus  Coyote  did,  badly  he 
did.'"     Thus  the  myth. 

10.  Eagle  and  Weasel. 

Weasel  and  Eagle  went  along;  there  they  saw  two 
women.  Then  Eagle  told  Weasel,  to  no  purpose  (as  it 
turned  out):  "Don't  go  (to  them);"  he  assented  (to  him). 
They  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  then  Weasel  ran  off, 
ran  after  the  two  women.  Then  Weasel  seized  one  of 
the  women  and  knocked  the  woman  over.  And  then  the 
two  heard  the  earth  tremble.  In  truth.  Eagle  had  seized 
the  wife  of  a  certain  Gayaba'xEm.^  And  then  he  pur- 
sued them  and  made  a  terrible  noise  with  his  rattles, 
something  like  La2i  it  sounded ;  the  earth  shook ;  all  an- 
gered was  Gayaba^xEm. 

Now  then  the  two  saw  that  he  was  pursuing  them. 
And  then  Weasel  became  afraid,  and  they  went  back  to- 
wards the  rocks,  where  there  was  a  cave ;  they  entered 
into  it.  And  then  Gayaba'xEm  came  and  bit  at  the  rocks ; 
the  rocks  kept  shaking.  And  then  Weasel  went  out  and 
looked  at  him.  He  saw  how  his  eyes  were  shining,  and 
how  he  was  biting  the  rocks.  And  then  Weasel  thought : 
"When  standing  at  his  side,  one  could  strike  him  on  his 
nose."  So  then  Weasel  took  hold  of  a  stick  this  long." 
And  then  he  slowly  went  up  to  him,  straightway  stood 
close  to  him. 

Slowly  he  struck  him  ;  again  he  struck  him  ;  again  he 
struck  him;  again  he  struck  him;  again  he  struck  him. 
And  then  Gayaba'xEm  died.  Now  then  he  said  to  Eagle : 
"I  have  killed  him  now;  you  for  your  part  are  still  afraid. 
Now  come !  come  here  and  look  at  him.    He  is  dead  now." 

2  Indicated  by  gesture. 
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gatsi'klElutk  aga  ga'nuit  iu'mEqt  gayaba'xEm ;  aga  gatci'- 
uwoq  wadeVade.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgi'ucxux  sa'q"  iap!aV 
kwal  iaq.'a'qctaq  aya'klatcatca  5  saq"  dadakda^k  gacgi'ux 
wadeVade  k!ma  itcli'non. 

5  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lla'k  gactu'ya.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixEnLi'- 
tcu  itclfnon  gayaba^xEm  iapla'skwal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqii- 
tcmoq  qatgi  La'-i  ayakla^tcatcaba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim 
wade'wade :  "Ganuitca^  ma^ika  mcta'mx  aga  wi^tla  ma'ik' 
ag'     imxEnLi'tcu.      Na^ika      ag'     inxEnLi'tcu     wade'wade." 

10  OiMau  gatciu^lxam  wade'wade.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciu^lxam 
wade^vade :  "Cma^ni  naq'  ami'nEluda  ayamuwa'gwa  i- 
tclfnon."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu^lxam  :  "Ag'  ayarriEluMa  •," 
galixtu'xwa-it  itclfnon:  "Ga'nuid  axuialMakla'mEla  wade'- 
wade.      Aga    ma'ika    ag'    imxE^nLitcu    wadeVade."     Aga 

15  kxwo^pt  gatcHut  aga  nixEnu'tcu  wadeVade. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  -,  qe'gEmtq  gayu^ya  wadeVade, 
gayu'ya  itclfnon  ia^ima.  AgalixEnu^tcu  wade'wade  gaya- 
ba'xEm  iapla^skwal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  La^2i2  gaqi'ltcmoq 
wade'wade.     Quct^axa    galixElu^itcatk    itclTnon    kxwoba^2 

20  qiltcE'mElit  wade'wade.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nixE'luitcatk  aga 
ca'xEJ  qiltcE'mElit.  Aga  wi'tia  nixE^luitcatk  itclfnon,  ya'- 
uxix  nixEgilu^itcatk.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixlu'xwa-it  itc.'f  non : 
"Naqx'  itlu^ktix  iJgoalilx  itcu'xix  idia'giutgwax."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  ^e'x  gatci'ux  ya^-uxix.      NaVit  gayu'lEktcu  wf  Ixba 

2b  wade'wade.  Kxwo'pt  da'k  gatci'xux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
qiu^lxam  wade'wade  :  "  K!a^ya  ma'ika  Lq.'a'p  da'uya  wade'- 
wade  •,  da'ng'  ixlu'ida(d)  da'uya  idialxeVulx  gayaba'xEm." 
Kxwo'pt  da'k  gatci^xux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci^uctx  itclfnon 
ieke'xte  ipla^skwal. 

30  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'y'  io'uxix.  Kxwopt  a'ga  galixlu'- 
xwa-it  wade'wade  :      "  Naqx'  it.'u'ktix  itc!f  non  wi'tla  itci'nx- 

'  Incorrect  for  ixu'lal  ? 
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So  then  Eagle  went ;  he  looked  at  him,  and  indeed,  Gaya- 
ba^xEm  was  dead ;  now  Weasel  had  slain  him.  And  then 
they  cut  him  up;  everything  (they  cut  off):  his  skin,  his 
head,  his  rattle ;  everything  Weasel  and  Eagle  cut  loose. 

And  then  the  two  started  off  and  went  on.  Now  then 
Eagle  put  the  skin  of  Qayaba'xEm  over  his  head  -,  so  then 
he  made  a  noise  with  his  rattle  something  like  La'-i.  And 
then  Weasel  said:  "Well!  you  are  a  chief  and  again  do 
you  now  put  it  over  your  head.  Now  I,  Wearsel,  (shall) 
put  it  over  my  head."  Thus  Weasel  said  to  him.  And 
then  W^easel  said  to  him:  "If  you  do  not  give  it  tome, 
I  shall  kill  you,  Eagle."  So  then  (Eagle)  said  to  him : 
"Now  I  shall  give  it  to  you."  Eagle  thought:  "Truly 
Weasel  says  that  he  is  bad."  (To  Weasel  he  said :) 
"Now  do  you,  Weasel,  put  it  over  your  head!"  And  then 
he  gave  it  to  him,  and   Weasel  put  it  over  his   head. 

Now  then  the  two  went  on;  Weasel  went  behind,  Eagle 
went  on  alone.  Now,  Weasel  had  the  skin  of  Gayaba'- 
xEm  over  his  head.  And  then  Weasel  made  a  noise : 
La^2i2.  Truly  Eagle  listened,  there  yonder  Weasel  was 
making  a  noise.  And  then  he  listened  and  (Weasel)  was 
making  a  noise  above.  And  again  Eagle  listened,  listened 
to  his  younger  brother.  And  then  Eagle  thought:  "It 
is  not  well  that  my  poor  brother  be  a  person  (?)."  So 
then  he  exercised  his  supernatural  power  upon  his  younger 
brother.  Straightway  Weasel  fell  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  (Eagle)  loosened  the  (skin)  from  him,  and  then  Weasel 
was  spoken  to:  "You  are  not  fit  for  this.  Weasel;  this 
strong  Gayaba^xEm  is  something  different  (from  what  is 
fit  for  you)."  Then  he  loosened  it  from  him.  And  then 
Eagle  carried  that  same  skin  on  his  back. 

Now  then  he  and  his  younger  brother  went  on.  Then 
indeed  Weasel  thought:  "It  is  not  well  that  Eagle  took 
it    back    again    from    me.      Now    I    shall    kill   him."     And 
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tckEm ;  ag'  aniuwa'gwa."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  wade'wa- 
de ;  ia'xiba  gayu'Ja-it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'gwiga  idiaga'- 
matcx  wade'wade;  gayu'^^a-it  Tnadix  wi'xat.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
idia'maq  gaqdi'lux  itclfnon.  Ki'nua  ia'maq  gatci'lux ; 
5  na'qxi  ia'maq  gatcHux.  Gayu'ya  p!a'la  itc!i'n6n.  Aga 
wi't!a  gatctugwa^Emam  idiaga'matcx  wadeVade.  Aga 
wi^tia  galigEmta'-itam.  Aga  wi^tla  idia'maq  gatcdi'lux  i'alxt ; 
wi't!a  k!a'ya  ia'maq  gatci'lux.  Qe'dau  gacxu'x  itclfnon 
k!ma  wadeVade.     QeMau  iqxa^nutck.^ 

1 1 .  The  Five  East- Wind  Brothers  and  the  Five 
Thunder  Brothers. 
{Told  by  Pete  M^Guff). 

10  LgwE'nEmikc  Jxo'uxikc  wika^q  Jxela'-itix  kElaMx  fxtpa 
wi'lx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  ixgo'qEnkt :  "Aga  a'wimax 
ag'  ayamcglu^qfqa,  ank!i^naxLa  qa^xb'  uxwo^qt  idE^lxam. 
OaMac  cma^nix  itci^VomEiiil  ayamcgatgwo'ma  gwE^nEma- 
bat     ilgwo^max;     cma'ni    k.'a^ya     qxu'ct    amcxiLuxwaMda, 

15  ^Aga  qxa^tki  nigi'xatx.' "  —   "A'-u,"  galgi'uxwox. 


L!a'k  gayu'ya.     Y^^2it,  gayagu'qxom  aq!e'y6qt  daxu'2b 

itka'q"J.      Koba'   gayu'pqax  •,  xa^x  gaksi'k.'Elutkax ;   ie^df  x 

ga'n  ctu'xt.     Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiu'lxamx :     "Ala'  ik!a'ckac!^ 

da'n  quct  miwa'lal?"  —  "Hi  inki'naxt  qa^xb'  uxwo'qt  idfi'l- 

20  xam."  —  "  A'-u,"  gagiu'xwax,  "ya'xib'  uxwo'qt;"  gagixnfma- 

'  This  is  all  that  Louis  Simpson  knew  of  the  myth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all 
of  it.  It  was  said  to  be  more  particularly  a  Clackamas  myth,  and  to  consist  of  a 
long  chain  of  incidents  located  in  the  Willamette  region.  It  corresponds  doubtless, 
in  a  general  way,  to  the  Kathlamet  "Myth  of  the  Mink"  (see  Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  pp.  103 — 117),  the  mink  and  panther  of  that  myth  corresponding  to  the 
weasel   and  eagle  respectively  of  the  Wishram  version.     A  fragmentary  account  tjf 
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then  Weasel  went  on ;  he  sat  down  far  away.  And  then 
Weasel  took  his  arrows  and  sat  down  across  from  the 
trail.  And  then  they  were  shot  at  Eagle.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  wound  him,  he  did  not  wound  him  •,  Eagle  went 
on  unharmed.  Then  again  Weasel  went  to  fetch  his 
arrows  and  again  went  and  sat  down  close  to  him.  Now 
again  he  shot  at  his  elder  brother ;  again  he  did  not 
wound  him.  Thus  did  Eagle  and  Weasel.  Thus  the 
myth.^ 


1 1 .  The  Five  East- Wind  Brothers  and  the  Five 
Thunder  Brothers. 

The  five  East- Wind  brothers  were  dwelling  far  away  in 
a  certain  land.  And  then  the  oldest  one  said:  "Now, 
O  younger  brothers !  now  I  shall  leave  you,  I  shall  seek 
to  find  where  the  people  are  assembled  together.  .Mind 
you,  if  I  am  alive,  I  shall  come  back  to  you  within  five 
days ;  if  not,  truly  you  shall  think  to  yourselves,  'Now 
something  has  happened  to  him.'" —  "Yes,"  they  said  to  him. 

He  started  out  on  his  journey.  He  goes  and  goes  •, 
he  came  to  an  old  woman  whose  house  was  smoking. 
Therein  he  entered;  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
him ;  for  a  long  time  the  two  remain  silent.  And  then 
she  said  to  him:  "O  boy!"  What,  pray,  are  you  jour- 
neying for?"  —  "Well,  I  am  seeking  to  find  where  the 
people  are  assembled  together."  —  "Yes,"  she  said  to 
him,    "yonder   they  are  assembled  together;"  she  directed 

the  myth,  obtained  in  broken  English  from  another  informant,  contained  the  incident 
of  a  violent  rain  following  upon  the  divulging  by  Weasel  of  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain place,  confided  to  him,  after  much  coaxing  on  his  part,  by  the  unwilling 
Eagle.  The  exact  correspondent  of  this  incident  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kathlamct 
myth  referred  to,  pp.  112,  113. 
*  Id  surprise. 
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xix  u'lpqtyamt  aga'lax.  "Oa'dac  ayamulxa'ma  kla'ya 
qa^dag'  uxwo'qt ;  sa'q^  ag'  idE^lxam  Jkdulxu^mt  ki'nuwa'q- 
cumax  Ixo'uxikc,  kcgu^qt  Igla'lam.  Cma^nix  yax'  imxlu'- 
xwan,  'Anu'mEqt'  aga,'  yaxa  mi'a.  Oa'dac  mxElqla^t 
5  k.'a'y'  imi<^6'mEnih  Aga  qxa'daga  dnu'^  ina'tkadix  dac- 
gu'pqt  idElxam.  Qi'dau  ia'-im'  iqxa'q^t  di'ka."  —  "  A'-u," 
gatcu'xwa,   "hi  da'xka  qa'daga  ndwaial." 


Tcxa'b    iogo'it    gwE^nEmix;    k!a'y'    idi'mam  ilio'uxikcba. 

Ha'mokct  gali'kim :  "Ag'  aniunaxJa'ma  ilxa^lxt.  Qe'he- 
10  giska  yuk!wa1al6qt?     Palala'i  \g    uxwo'qt." —  "A'-u,"  gat- 

gi'uxox  iHo'uxikc.     Ya'xt!a  da'ukwa  gatdu'lxam  ilio'uxikc  : 

"GwE'nEmaba^d    itgwo'mEx    antklwa'lalaqvvida."     Da'ukwa 

ya'xtia     gayagu'qxom     aqle'yoqt ;     da'ukw'     axa-ilukH'lal. 

GwE'nEm'  ifgwo'mEx  yuk!wa'lal6qt.  "QE'nEgiska!"  gali'- 
15  kim  ilahi'n,  "palala'-i  uxwo'qt.      Na'it!'  ag' antcu'naxJama." 

Ya'xtia  da'ukwa  yuk!wa'lal6qt ;  kxwo'ba  quct  ia'xtia  yagu'- 

gomt  aqle'yoqt  \  da'ukwa  gixnf  mani^. 


Hala'kt  gali'kim  :    "Na'it!ax  ag' antu'naxtama."    Da'iikwa 

gatciu'lxam    ita'-uxix :      "Cma'ni    gwE'nEmix  antgu'ya  quct 

20  k!a'y'  Endi'mamx."     Tcxa'p  tcxap  gwE'nEmix  -,  k'a'ya  ma'nix 

iki'ax.     Aga  kxwo'pt  galixE'lthwitck  ixklE'skax.     Gayu'ya 

ia'xt!a;  ia'2it ;  Iq.'a^p  gatci'ux  isklu'lEyE. 

"Ala'  ikia'ckac!  qxa'damt  mu'it?"  gali'kim  isklu'kyE. 
"Hi  nkrnaxJ  qa'xb'  uxwo'qt."  —  "Ga'nuitca  lka1a^  Iklu'n 
pu  txa'ik'   atxu'ya.    Da'ukvva  na'ika  iqxa'q"t  iniu'naxL."  — 

•  Aga  qxa'daga  dnu  is  difilkult  to  translate  adequately;  qxa'daga  ("for  nothing, 
of  no  consequence")  here  implies  the  matter-of-courseness,  as  it  were,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  people:  "they  just  go  right  in,  and  are  destroyed  without  further  ado." 
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him  towards  the  setting  sun.  "I  shall  just  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  assembled  together  for  nothing.  Now,  the 
Thunder  brothers  have  consumed  all  the  people,  they  are 
singing  their  supernatural  dance-song.  If  indeed  you 
think  to  yourself,  'Now  I  am  going  to  die,'  then  go !  You 
will  just  find  out  that  you  are  no  longer  alive.  Now, 
surely  indeed^  the  people  go  in  one  way."  Such  alone  is 
the  assemblage  here."  —  "Yes,"  he  said  to  her,  "just  for 
that  indeed  am  I  journeying." 

He  camped  over  night  five  times ;  he  did  not  come 
home  to  his  brothers.  The  second  (brother)  said  :  "  Now 
I  shall  go  and  look  for  our  elder  brother.  How  is  it 
that  he  is  absent?  Perhaps  many  people  have  assembled 
together."  —  "Yes,"  said  his  younger  brothers  to  him.  He 
too  said  thus  to  his  younger  brothers  :  "  I  shall  be  away 
from  home  for  about  five  days."  He  too,  just  as  before, 
came  to  the  old  woman  •,  just  as  before  she  tells  him  about 
the  assemblage.  He  is  away  from  home  five  days.  "How 
is  it!"  said  the  third;  "they  are  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers. Now  I  for  my  part  shall  go  and  look  for  the  two." 
He  too,  just  as  before,  was  absent ;  truly  he  too  comes 
there  to  the  old  woman;  just  as  before  she  directs  him. 

The  fourth  said:  "I  for  my  part  shall  go  now  and 
look  for  them."  Just  as  before  he  said  to  his  younger 
brother:  "If  I  shall  have  camped  over  night  five  times, 
then  I  shall  not  come  home."  Five  nights  passed;  he 
does  not  appear.  And  then  the  youngest  got  ready. 
He  too  went;  he  goes  and  goes  (until)  he  met  Coyote. 

"O  boy!  whither  are  you  going?"  said  Coyote.  "Well,  I 
am  seeking  to  find  where  they  are  assembled  together."  — 
"Well,    friend!    we    two    might  very  well  go  together.     I 

2  That  is,  they  do  not  return. 

3  The  use  of  tka'la  (cf.  masc.  ika'la,  "man")  as  "friend"  is  said  to  be  a  Wishram 
colloquialism,  not  recognized  in  other  Upper  Chinook  dialects. 
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"Qp/nEgi  dnu  ma'ika  iaxa  qwa'tk'  atxu'ya."  Ag^a  kxwo'pt 
gactu^ya;  ctS.^4it  fxtpa  kEla'-ix  wfxat ;  ctugogo'mt  idE^lxam. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctuxwf  mtck  idE^lxam  isklu^EyE  lugma'  ngi. 
A'-i  gaqcu'x.  Galxcka'm  wa'2pul.  Gaqcu'lk ;  iaxa'la 
5  da'kdak  isk!u'lEyE  nu'it  kla'ya  dan  idiakli'tit. 


Ka'dux  wi'tla  gactu'ix ;  gactu^yamx  i'xtpo  wi'tla  wHx ; 
ade^2  qucti'axa  dnu  da'uy'  uxwo'qt.  Gaqiu'lxam  isk!u^- 
lEyE  :  "QE^nEgi  mxtu'xwan  da^n  EnEgi  qE'nEg'  atxu'gwa?" 
—  "A^-u  hi  da^nEgi  itcqIwa'lacEp  Ika'la  qxada^tci  sa'q"  am- 

10  xEmgrtga."  Gacktuxwi'mtck  idE'lxam  :  "Ca'n  antkta^ya  ?"  ^ 
Ga^n  gak/xwax  ialqdi'x ;  gaqtgE'lga  ilgoa^lilx,  qxa'tg'  ita- 
kla'its  iladu'mt  qucti^ax'  ikna'an.  Gackta'x  Jaq !  Gacta- 
gElga^paxix;  ya'2ima  isklu^EyE ;  gacdilda'tcoxwix  iaq.'i'xpa; 
gactigElga'-ulxix ;    ia'-im'    isklu'lEyE;    k!a'y'    ikna^an    gaqi- 

15  gE^lgElx,  dagapga'b  ilge^ninua ;  qucti^axa  kxwo'ba  tciVat. 
Galu'gwakim  idE'lxam  :      "Quct  ilxulgu^wit." 


Lamo'kct  gactilda^tcuxwix ;  ctigElga'-ulxix ;  wi't!a  da''u- 
kwa  ia'-im'  isklulEyE.  Ilalu'n  wi't!a  ia'-ima.  Hala^kt  wi^tla 
da'-ukwa.  LagwE^nEma  gacdilda'tcuxwix ;  gacdigElga'-ul- 
20  xix ;  ag'  ama'kctikc  gaqa'gidgElx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ts!u'm 
nu'xwax  idE'lxam ;  tqa'uadikc  galu'gwagimx  "Isklu'lsyE," 
tqa^uadikc  galugwagi'mx  "Kla'ya!  kna'an."  Aga  cxda^t 
dagapga'b  ilge'ninua;  gactawiga^pgEmx  idE'lxam.  Kxwo'ba 
gaqixda'kwax  isklu'lEyE-,  act  gacdulxu'xwitx. 

25       T!u   kla^ya  da'n   aga  wi^tla  gactu^-ix  k.'un'  Txt  wflxam. 

'  Literally,  "Who  we  two  shall  runr" 
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also  am  seeking  to  find  the  assemblage."  —  "Just  as  you 
like !  Let  us  then  go  together."  And  then  they  two  went. 
They  go  and  go  on  a  certain  trail  far  away ;  they  come 
to  people.  And  then  Coyote  challenged  the  people  (to 
play)  at  gambling-bones.  They  agreed  (to  gamble  with) 
the  two.  They  gambled  all  night  long.  The  two  were 
beaten ;  his  friend  was  deprived  of  everything,  Coyote  now 
had  no  clothes  at  all. 

Next  morning  the  two  went  on  again ;  again  they  ar- 
rived in  a  certain  land.  Behold !  truly  indeed  (people) 
were  assembled  together  (at)  this  (place).  Coyote  was 
spoken  to:  "How  think  you,  with  what  shall  we  two 
join  in  (in  this  assemblage)?" —  "Oh,  well!  I  am  somewhat 
of  a  fast  runner,  friend,  so  that  you  will  bet  everything." 
They  two  challenged  the  peoples  "Who  will  run  with 
me?"^  For  a  long  time  the  (people)  were  silent.  Acer- 
tain  person  was  taken,  rather  small  and  tall,  in  truth, 
Magpie.  He  and  (Coyote)  ran  there  and  back.  Both 
started  out  to  run  fast ;  Coyote  alone  (was  seen).  They  two 
ran  down  into  a  hollow;  they  ran  up  from  out  of  it.  Coyote 
alone  (was  seen);  Magpie  was  not  seen,  (only)  a  cloud 
of  dust  (was  seen);  there  truly  he  was  following  upon  him. 
The  people  said :      "It  seems  that  we  have  been  beaten." 

The  two  ran  down  into  a  second  (hollow) ;  they  run 
up  out  of  it.  Again,  as  before,  Coyote  alone  (was  seen). 
The  third  time  again  he  was  alone.  The  fourth  time  again 
as  before.  The  fifth  time  the  two  ran  down  into  a  (hol- 
low) ;  they  ran  up  out  of  it ;  now  both  of  them  were 
seen.  And  then  the  people  got  to  disputing ;  some  of  them 
said  "Coyote,"  some  said  "No!  Magpie."  Now  the  two 
are  coming  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  they  ran  into  the  people. 
There    Coyote    was  passed  by ;  he  and  (his  friend)  lost. 

Having  absolutely  nothing,  the  two  now  went  on  to  a 
certain    other    village.      "Well,"   said  Coyote,   "I  shall  try 
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"Hi,"  galigi'mx  isklu^EyE,  "wo'wotk!'  a'nxuxwa,  i^u'gum' 
anxcga'ma."  Aga  kxwo^pt  ga'ligimx  wikxa'q:  "K!ma 
dansk'  a'g'  alitxmu'tka  ?" — "K!a'ya  Ika'la,"  gatciu'lxamx, 
"a^lEma  itp!aMsk'  oqdEnlu'da."^  Ouctia'xa  ya'xdau  atc- 
5  tu'xw'^  itp.'a'-iskwa  iku'mamax  idiaklwa^xa,  qa'ua  daptsa'- 
xEmax,  qa'ua  daga^cEmax,  qa'ua  dalbE'lEmax  gatcu'xwa. 
Q!wa'Lk  gatctu'x  idakirnuLmax  itpIaMskwa.  GatcUuia- 
mitx;^  xa'bixix  k.'a'ya  t!ama'-oac  Iktu'xt.  Palala^i  gac- 
xmu'tkax  itp!a'-iskwa -,  gacg^ikwax. 

10  Ka'dux  Lla'k  gacdugi'daqJqax  idEnxam.  Gactu'-ix  •,  fxt 
wflxam  cta'it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  isk!u'lEyE  gairkim :  "  Hi 
a'ga  na^itla  ba'g  anxu'xwa ;  iwa'd  anu^y'  atpxia'mt  aga^x." 
"A'-u,"  gatci'ux,  "na'itla  aga  dn' *  iwa'd  nu'it  u'lpqtyamd 
aga^iax."     Kxwoba^  ba'qx  gacxlu^x. 


15  Ya'2id  wikxa'q ;  gatco^gikEl  idak!a^its  i^tq"H  xu^4p. 
Kxwoba'  gayu^pgax;  a^2xt  aq!e'y6qt.  Gagiu^lxamx  :  "Da^n 
quct  miwa'lal  ik.'a^ckac?" —  "Hi  qada^ga  ngucgiVal,  iqx6'q"t 
nrunaxi"  Gagiu'lxam :  "laMma-ix  iaxta'ba  kxwo'ba  wa- 
tcE^lx    kxwob'    ogwala^lam    kEnEwa'qcumax    l^xo^uxikc."    — 

20  "Da'xka  ndwaial,"  gali'kim.     Lla^k  gaya^y'  iwa'tga. 


Gayu^'pqax  watcE^lxba;  a'ga  tcu^'-ictlx.  GayuJa'-itx  tc'a'm- 
dix;  gatssuklwi^tkax  uxwolu^-imax  idE^lxam,  Ipal  tpa^l  ita^l^q, 
so'u  sou  sou  sou  sou  uxwip!a^lawulal.  Lixa^t  gaJgiugum- 
tcxu'ga  :  "  Da^n  quct  qE'nEgi  miwa'lal  ?"  —  "  A'-i  nxEltcE^- 
25  mElit  ugwala'lam  di'ka  uxwo^qt."  —  "  A'-u,"  gali'kim  ixa't, 
"da'uyax     yax     iglaiam ;"     gaqeiqd'    ixa^t.       "He    laxla'x 

'  Itp!a'-isk'  oqdEnlu'da  is  equivalent  to  itp!a'-iskw(a)  aqdEnlu'da. 
2  Literally,  "Come-to-find-out  that-one  he-will-make-them." 
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again ;  I  shall  gamble  bones."  And  then  the  East-Wind 
said  :  "But  what,  pray,  are  we  going  to  bet  with ?"  —  " No, 
friend,"  he  said  to  him,  "I  shall  be  given  blankets."  As 
it  turned  out,  that  (Coyote)  made  the_  blankets  out  of 
the  leaves  of  cottonwood-trees,  some  greenish,  some 
yellowish,  some  reddish  he  made ;  he  patched  together 
blankets  with  colored  decorations.  He  deceived  them  in 
regard  to  the  (blankets);  since  it  was  dark,  they  did  not 
see  them  clearly.  Many  blankets  did  the  two  stake ; 
they  won. 

Next  morning  they  started  off  and  left  the  people  be- 
hind. They  went  on ;  they  go  and  go  (up  to)  a  certain 
village.  And  then  Coyote  said:  "Well,  now  I  for  my 
part  shall  depart ;  yonder  I  shall  go  towards  the  rising 
sun." — "Yes,"  he  said  to  him,  "and  I  for  my  part,  indeed, 
am  going  yonder  towards  the  setting  sun."  There  they 
parted  from  each  other. 

The  East-Wind  goes  and  goes ;  he  saw  a  small  house 
smoking.  Therein  he  entered ;  an  old  woman  was  sitting 
(there).  She  said  to  him:  "What,  pray,  are  you,  boy, 
journeying  for?"  —  "Well,  I  am  going  about  without  par- 
ticular purpose,  I  am  seeking  to  find  the  assemblage." 
She  said  to  him:  "All  by  itself  in  that  place,  there 
is  an  underground  lodge,  there  the  Thunder  brothers  are 
singing."  —  "To  them  I  am  journeying,"  he  said.  He 
started  off  and  went  in  that  direction. 

He  entered  the  underground  lodge;  it  was  evening 
now.  He  sat  down  close  to  the  wall ;  he  looked  at  the 
strange-looking  people  with  bodies  all  reddish  ;  they  were 
talking  to  one  another  in  whispers.  One  of  them  asked 
him:  "What,  pray,  are  you  journeying  for?" —  "Indeed,  I 
hear    that  they  are  singing  here,  that  they  are    assembled 

'  GatcLlu'lamilx  is  equivalent  to  gatctUu'lamit). 
*  Dn'  is  equivalent  to  dnu,  "indeed." 
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tcmuxt ;  da'uyax  yax  ixaM  igla'lam."  la'xtla  g-ali'kim : 
"Kla'ya!  dau'yax  yax  igla'lam."  Kxwopt  qfdau  gatxEn- 
ofue'ananEmtck. 

Gatdu'Ixamx :  "Kw^'lt  kult  mcglalamtck."  Aga  ga'n 
5  ialqdi'x  Jxila'-itix.  Wa^x^  gayutxui'tx  ixa't :  "A^-i  'k!a'ckac 
aga  qwo'tk'  angla^lama."  Galigla^lamtck  ixuqxu'nkt ;  gwE'- 
nEm'  idla'lamax  gatctu'x.  LogwE'nEmaba  gatctu'x  da- 
tcE^x-h  nu'it  watcE^lx.  Gayuta'-itx.  Gayutxui't  lamokct; 
gali'gimx :  "Qwotka^  yaxa  na'it!'  angla'lama."  Galigla'- 
10  lamtck ;  naVid  datcE'x-h  aJatcE^lx.  LagwE^nEma  gatctu^x ; 
anu^it  xLi'4b  itcqa'lit;  p!ala'  galixu'xwox. 

Halu'n  gayu'txuit.  Galigla'lamtck ;  mank  cpa^k  gaMEi. 
LogwE^nEma  gatctu'x  -,  anu^it  xu'p  xu'p  xu'p  xu^p  gatcil- 
ga'lgulitu'mtckix.  Qa^n  gali'xwox ;  sgitJi^q  kla'ya  galu- 
15  xwa'xax  itx^dli't.  GalsxElu'tkax ;  ya^2xt  kxwo^ba.  Qatgi 
sa^u  sa'u  sa'u  gaJxElplaiawulalEmtck :  "Qxu'ct  ya^xa 
Ixlu'-idEt  dau'iax  ilgoa'tilx  iga^tqwom  luwa'n  qa^xba  bama." 
Gatdu'lxam :  "Ska  kult  ku'lt  Emcxdla^lamtck  •,  qatgi  qi- 
kEla'ix  gamcxdlala'mnintck ;  daLla'  galxi^dlalit." 


20  WaV  gayu^txuitx  ilala'kt.  Galigla^Iamtck ;  naVid  aga 
gatcilga'lgulitu'mtckix.  LagvvE'nEma  gatctu^x  ;  sa'q"  watu'i 
gala^xux  ala'tcElx.  Qa^n  gali'xox.  GaJxf la-it  ialqdi'2x; 
daLla'c  gala^xux  wa'tul.  Galsxlu'tkax  •,  ya^2xt  ikia'ckac. 
Wi't!a    sa'u    sa'u    sa'u    galxElpIa'lawulalEmtck.       Gatdul- 

25  xamx  :  "Kwa^lt  kElt  i'ax'  aga  tcic  i'nxux  •,  qekEla'-ix  daLla' 
gamcxdla'lamnil." 


'  Wa'x    has  reference  properly  to  the  burning  of  fire,  with  which  the  Thunder 
brothers   are    associated.     He   rises   slowly    to    his   song   like   a  fire   starling    in   to 
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together."  —  "Yes,"  said  one,  "this  one  here  sings ;"  a 
certain  one  was  pointed  to.  "Well,  he  is  lying  to  you; 
this  one  here  sings."  That  one  too  said:  "No!  this  one 
here  sings."    And  thus  they  kept  putting  it  off  on  one  another. 

He  said  to  them:  "Hurry  up  and  sing!"  Now  for  a 
long  time  they  sit  silent.  One  of  them  stood  up  slowly,^ 
(saying):  "Yes,  boy,  now  indeed  I  shall  sing."  The 
eldest  sang;  five  songs  he  sang.  When  he  sang  the  fifth 
song,  straightway  the  underground  lodge  became  nice  and 
warm.  He  sat  down.  The  second  one  stood  up ;  he 
said  :  "Now,  indeed,  I  also  shall  sing."  He  sang  ;  straight- 
way their  underground  lodge  warmed  up.  He  sang  the 
fifth  song ;   immediately  steam  streamed  up ;  he  ceased. 

The  third  one  stood  up.  He  sang ;  it  got  to  be  rather 
hot.  He  sang  the  fifth  song ;  immediately  it  got  to  be 
burning  here  and  there,  smoke  streaming  up  in  different 
places.  He  became  silent;  after  a  little  while  the  smoke 
disappeared.  They  looked  ;  he  is  still  sitting  there.  They 
talked  to  one  another,  somewhat  like  whispering:  "It 
seems,  indeed,  that  this  person  is  different  (from  those  that 
came  before) ;  he  has  come  I  don't  know  where  from." 
He  said  to  them:  "Why,  hurry  up!  start  in  singing! 
(One  feels)  rather  comfortable  (when)  you  keep  singing ; 
we  were  all  sitting  around  nice  and  warm." 

Quickly^  the  fourth  one  arose.  He  sang;  straightway 
now  it  began  to  burn  here  and  there.  He  sang  the  fifth 
song;  their  underground  lodge  was  all  fire.  He  became 
.silent.  They  sat  for  a  long  time ;  the  fire  died  away. 
They  looked ;  the  boy  is  still  sitting.  Again  they  talked 
to  one  another  in  whispers.  He  said  to  them:  "Hurry 
up  !  now,  indeed,  I  have  become  cold  ;  (it  was)  comfortably 
warm  (when)  you  were  singing." 

burn.     It  is  not  probable  that  the  literal  meaning  of  wSx  is  here  lost  sight  of. 

*  Here  wa'x  denotes  the  opposite  of  "slowly  rising,"  because  of  the  short  vowel. 
9 — PUBL,    AMER.    ETHN.    SOC.    VOL.    II. 
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Gayutxwi't  ixklE'skax  tagwE^nEma  •,  aic  galikl^'tgEmx ; 
watu't  ga]a-igE'lbax  y6'k"cxat.  Galiglaiamtck,  galigla'- 
lamtck,  galigla'lamtck.  LagwE'nEma  gatctu^x  ;  sa^q"  watu^l 
ga'laxux.  Ga^n  gali'xux.  Giga^  gatca'lgalq ;  gaiagumJa^- 
5  itx  ia^dl'2x  ;  daLla'c  galaxu'xwax.  Galsik!Elu'tkax;  ya'2xt 
kxwo'ba.  Gatki'm :  "Da'nEgi  Jxlu'-idEt  ilgoa'lilx ;"  sa'u 
sau  lxElp!a^lawulal.  Gatclu'lxam :  "Kwa^lt  kult  ia^xa 
mcxdla'lamtck."     Galki'm :      "Aga  kxwo^pt  incgla^lamtck." 

"A'-u,"    gatdu'x,     "na'it.'ax    angla'ma."      AM    gafgi'ux. 

10  Gayutxui'tx;  na'wid  datcfc4-  wika^q.  Galgi'm :  "Alq' 
antcuba'-iwa."  —  "Kla^ya!"  gatclulxam,  "bi'd  imcxf la-id." 
Gayu'txLiit  aqa^buditba.  Lamo'kct  gatctu^x  idla'lamax ; 
cpa^g  wika^q  gayu'yix  watcE^lxba.  iLatu^n  gatctu'x ;  mank 
cpa'k    gayu^yix.     iLala'kt    gatctu'x  •,   aga  k.'a'ya  pla'la  gat- 

15  xi'la-it.  Aga  galxLlVananEmtck  •,  anui'd  ika'ba  galixu'- 
xwax,  itanatf q"11q"  gayugwanxa^xitx.  LogwE^nEma  gatctu^x 
idia'lalamax ;  sa^q^  ika'ba  daq!apq!a'p  gali'xox.  Kxwoba' 
gatcli'lbo  kEnEwo^qcumax  Jxou^xikc. 


Oatglaxa^max  dadakda^k  gatcu'xwa  watcE^lx  ixklsV 
20  kax  \  gal^xpa.  Qu'ctiaxa  qeMau  Iktudi'nax  idE^lxam ; 
hi'yamEniJ  Jagi'tkli  kxwoba^xtaba  ^  qloJa'-imalit ;  kxwoba^ 
tdElga^lElq;  kxwoba'  lle'lExtikc  Jxta'-it.  Gatcu^gwigax 
ilaqlu^tcu ;  klu'  gatctu^xwax ;  gayugwakla^akwax  gwE^nE- 
mix ;  sa'q"  gatdElxada^yugwa  ya'xt'  ilalgwiiit.  Pu  ya^xtau 
25  sa^q"  gatdudi'na  ka'nEmgwE'nEma  kEnEwo'qcumax  da\iya 
wi'gwa  pu  kla'ya  kEnEwo'qcumax.  K!anik!anl'2.  KVdux 
a'lEm'  aga^iax  alaxu'xwa  yaxtadiVi  gali'xux  galxo'qbEt 
kEnEwo'qcumax  kxwoMau  ikxa'q. 

'  K:jwoba'xtaba  is  equivalent  to  kxwoba'  ya'xtaba. 
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The  fifth  and  youngest  arose.  He  just  took  a  breath, 
and  fire  darted  out  of  his  mouth.  He  sang,  he  sang,  he 
sang.  He  sang  the  fifth  song;  everything  became  afire. 
He  became  silent.  It  burned  continually ;  they  sat  by  the 
(fire)  for  a  long  time ;  it  died  out.  They  looked  at  him  ; 
he  is  still  sitting  there.  They  said:  "The  person  is  some- 
thing different;"  they  were  talking  to  one  another  in 
whispers.  He  said  to  them  :  "  Hurry  up  !  start  in  singing 
now!"     They  said:      "We  have  sung  enough." 

"Yes."  he  said  to  them,  "I  too  shall  sing."  They  con- 
sented to  what  he  said.  He  arose ;  straightway  an  east 
wind  (blew)  nice  and  cool.  They  said  ;  "We  shall  each 
of  us  go  out  for  a  short  while."  —  "No !"  he  said  to  them, 
"sit  quiet."  He  stood  at  the  door.  He  sang  the  second 
song ;  an  east  wind  blew  strongly  in  the  underground 
lodge.  He  sang  the  third  (song) ;  it  blew  stronger.  He 
sang  the  fourth  (song) ;  now  they  did  not  remain  quietly 
seated.  Now  they  started  to  shift  in  their  seats ;  straight- 
way ice  formed  and^  icicles  projected.  He  sang  his  fifth 
song ;  everything  became  congealed  into  ice.  There  the 
Thunder  brothers  froze. 

Somehow  or  other  the  youngest  broke  through  the  un- 
derground lodge;  he  escaped  from  him.  Truly  thus  they 
used  to  kill  people ;  (whenever)  onlookers  arrived,  they 
used  to  seat  them  there  in  that  place ;  there  they  always 
burned ;  there  his  elder  brothers  had  died.  He  took  their 
bones  and  heaped  them  together ;  he  stepped  over  them 
five  times ;  they  all  came  back  to  life  in  their  proper 
likeness.  If  he  had  killed  all  five  of  the  Thunder  (broth- 
ers), there  would  be  no  thunder  to-day.  Story  story. 
May  the  weather  to-morrow  be  as  it  was  when  the  Thun- 
der (brothers)  and  the  East-Wind  came  together. 
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Gatcu'cgam  itclfnon  isk.'u'lEyE  aya'xan.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gactu^Ja-it  ts.'u'nus  ie^lqdix*.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itca'wanb'  W- 
kla'ckac  gala'lta-it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaWu^xtum  itkla'ckac 
ilka^la  ia'xan  itc.'i'non.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^xq!o'  itc!i'n6n, 
5  A^xt  itq"Ji'b'  aya'gikal  itcli'non,  Aga  kxwo^pt  galaxlu'- 
xwa-it :  "Ag'  anxk!wa'y'  ag'  anigElda^qlqa  itcli'non."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gala'kt'  agagi'lak.  Nakta'2.  Kxwopt  qwo^L 
gaklu'x  itkla'ckac  wi'xatba  itc!i'non  itia^xan.  Na'kta  na'2- 
wit;   nakta^-a-itam  idio'qtba   isklu'lsyE  aya^xan. 

10  Aga  kxwo^pt  ya'xta  itclfnon  gayu'yam  itcto'qJba ;  k.'a'y' 
agagi'lak.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kta  wixatba'  itclfnon;  gatcu" 
agagi'lak  aya'gikal ;  ni'kta  wixatba^2.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatc- 
JgE'IkEJ/  quY  iki'xax  wi'xatpa  ya'xan  itcli^non ;  aya^xan 
isklu'lEyE    qu^L    gagi'ux  itca'xan.      Aga  kxwo'pt  tga'p  ga- 

15  tcigE'Iga;  da'k  gatci'ux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci'ukt  ik.'a'ckac 
ya^xan  itq"tia^mt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nEgu^  gatci'ux.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayifmt  ikla^ckac-,  gali'xox  idialxeVulx;  yaga^il' 
ika'Ia  gali'xux. 

Yaxa  ^a'x  isk!u'lEyE  aya^xan  galu'ya.  Na'wit  wa'limx 
20  gala'xux.  GaklgE^lg'  iJka^la  itc.'inon  a^gikal;  ya'xliu  ika'la 
itcIo'ligEn  gatcifcgam,  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcu'Ixam  isk!u^lEyE 
aya'xan  :  "QE^nEgiska  qxa^tgi  muduksa^x  a^ca,  na'qxi  tci 
kxwob'  ii^mi'xan  nimlgi^taqlq?"  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagiu'lxam 
wi'tcam  :  "Palala"  imik.'a'mEla  isk!ulEyE;  da^nbama  qxe'- 
25  dau  mxu'lal?  Cma'nix  p'  itkxa'n  pu  na'qxi  nintgi'taql^q." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'xux  idiaxEmat.'a'iutck  isklu^EyE  ya^qcix 
aya'xan  itca'gikal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayugwida'JEqlqxEmct 
sa'2q"  idE'lxam  ;  idiaxEmat.'a'iutck  yaq!wa'lasup  gali'xux. 

'  This    should    be    gatcigE'lkEl ;    probably    the  narrator  had  the  word  ilk'.a'ckac 
("child")  in  mind. 
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12.  Eagle's  Son  and  Coyote's  Son-in-law. 

Eagle  married  Coyote's  daughter.  And  then  they  two 
dwelt  for  some  time.  And  then  a  child  was  seated  in 
her  womb  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  Eagle's 
son.  Now  then  Eagle  went  out  hunting.  Eagle's  wife 
is  sitting  in  the  house.  And  then  she  thought  to  herself : 
"Now  I  will  return  homewards  and  leave  Eagle  behind." 
So  then  the  woman  ran  away.  She  ran  and  ran.  Then 
she  hung  the  child,  Eagle's  child,  up  along  the  trail. 
Straightway  she  ran  on,  ran  until  she  arrived  at  Coyote's 
house,  (she  being)  his  daughter. 

And  then  that  one,  Eagle,  arrived  in  his  and  (his 
wife's)  house.  The  woman  had  disappeared.  And  then 
Eagle  ran  along  the  trail ;  he  followed  the  woman,  his 
wife  •,  he  ran  along  the  trail.  And  then  he  saw  the  (child)  \ 
Eagle's  son  is  hanging  up  along  the  trail ;  Coyote's  daugh- 
ter had  hung  up  her  son.  Now  then  he  slowly  took  hold 
of  him  and  released  him.  And  then  he  took  the  boy, 
his  son,  with  him  to  the  house.  And  then  he  kept  him 
to  himself.  Now  then  the  boy  grew  up  and  became  strong, 
a  big  man  he  became. 

Now  she.  Coyote's  daughter,  had  gone  on.  Soon  she 
became  a  married  woman.  Eagle's  wife  took  a  husband  •, 
the  man  (who)  married  her  was  named  Fish-Hawk.  Now 
then  Coyote  said  to  his  daughter:  "How  is  it,  daughter, 
that  you  are  somewhat  sucked?  Did  you  not  leave  be- 
hind your  child  there  ?"  And  then  she  said  to  her  father : 
"You  are  very  wicked.  Coyote;  wherefore  do  you  speak 
thus?  If  I  had  had  a  child,  I  should  not  have  abandoned 
him."  Now  then  Coyote's  son-in-law,  his  daughter's  hus- 
band, became  a  racer,  and  always  left  behind  (in  running) 
all  the  people;  a  racer,  a  fast  runner,  he  became. 
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Ag^a  galfxux  itcli'non  ia^xan  iag-a'il  ika^la.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gali'kim  yake'xtau  itclfnon  ia'xan  :  "  Ag''  alxu^ya  Ixa'itlikc 
algiukcta^ma  isklu'lEyE  ya^qcix."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatgi" 
idE'lxam  dati^Jx  gatctu'kl  itclfnon  ia'xan.  Aga  gaJu^yam 
5  qa'xb'  isklu'lEyE  yu'xt.  GadixLa'gwa  wflxam,  gaduxwa'- 
Lagwa  itq"irmax.  Gaqfukl  ila'Iik  idiaxEmat!a'iutck.  Fwi 
galu'xwax  idE'lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatculxam  isklu'lEyE 
aya'xan  :  "QE^nEgisk'  aca  la'xi'  iJka^la  il^cta'mx"  alqidiVi 
ma'ika  imi^lgwilit?"  Kxwopt  gagiu^lxam  aya^xan  :  "Kxwo'pt 
10  aga,  ga'n  mxux!  QE'nEgi  qe^dau  mxu^lal  na'ik'  itkxa^n 
Ja'xia  iJcta^mx"  ?"  Aga  kxwo'pt  p!a^la  galu'xwax  idE^lxam  ^ 
aga  gatkqu^i.  KVdiix*  alEma  ackta^'  acxumtla'iwitcgwa 
isklu'lEyE  ya^qcix'   ila^lik. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gayutcu'ktix'.       Galu'gwakim :       "Aga  ac- 
15    kta^ya    acxumt!a'iwitcgwa    isk!u'lEyE    ya'qcix'  k!ma  ila'lik." 
Ag'   isk!ulEyE  gairkim  (loud  and  beating  his  hips): 

f  ;!T;i<F;';i;;'?ijv;iJ;vi;;i 


"Sa-pa'4'  wi-le'-luk  wi-      le'-luk      sa'-pa  wi-      le'-Iuk  wi-le'-luk!" 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gackt'  a^ga  isk!u'lEyE  ia'qcix  k!m'  ag'  ila^lik, 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactugwfLti.     Aga  kxwo^pt  l!ep  l!e^p  gali'- 
20  xux     itc.'o'ligEn,       Kinua'     gali'kta ;     dapo^m    gayu^kktcu ; 

Vx  gatci^ux  itcli'non,      Gayugita'qlq  ila^lik.      Aga  kxwo^pt 

galugwaki'lk  itc!fn6n  idiaixam. 

Adati^    idE^lxam    gatctu^Wam    itclfnon.     Aga    kxwo'pt 

gatkqxu'i     itcli'non    idia^lxam,       KVdux-,       Aga    kxwo^pt 
25  galuxwak!wa'yu.      Aga  kxwo^pt  gatctu'lxam  itclfnon  idia'l- 

xam :      "Sa^q"   Lqlup    Lq.'u'p    amtktu'xwa    aga^matcx  k!ma 

ala^xit  da^ua  wa^pul ;  —  igu'liu  amdu'xwa  Lqlup  Lqlu'p,  da'u- 


'    Sapa-    or   Sipa-    is    sometimes    used    as  a  "high-sounding,"  apparently  titular, 
prefix    to   the    names    of    mythological  characters.     Compare  the  names  of  Coyote's 
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Now  Eagle's  son  became  a  full-grown  man.  And  then 
the  same,  Eagle's  son,  said:  "Now  let  us  go,  let  us 
also  go  and  look  at  Coyote's  son-in-law."  So  then  the 
people  went  (whom)  Eagle's  son  took  along  with  him  in 
great  numbers.  Now  they  arrived  where  Coyote  was 
dwelling.  They  marched  around  the  village,  passed  the 
houses.  Jack  Rabbit,  a  racer,  had  been  taken  along. 
The  people  looked  about  slowly.  And  then  Coyote  said 
to  his  daughter:  "How  is  it,  daughter,  that  yon  man 
looking  like  a  chief  resembles  you?"  Then  his  daughter 
said  to  him:  "Enough  now,  be  quiet!  How  can  you 
say  thus,  that  yon  chief  is  my  son?"  And  then  the  people 
stopped  (marching)  and  camped  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  Coyote's  son-in-law  and  Jack  Rabbit  are  to  run, 
are  to  race  against  each  other. 

And  then  daylight  came.  The  people  said:  "Now 
the  two  of  them.  Coyote's  son-in-law  and  Jack  Rabbit, 
are  to  run,  are  to  race  against  each  other."  And  Coyote 
said:  "Sir^  Jack  Rabbit,  Jack  Rabbit!  Sir  Jack  Rabbit, 
Jack  Rabbit!"  Now  then  the  two  ran,  Coyote's  son-in- 
law  and  Jack  Rabbit.  And  then  it  rained  and  Fish-Hawk 
became  wetted  through.  He  tried  to  run,  but  in  vain  •, 
he  fell  right  down,  (for)  Eagle  exercised  his  supernatural 
power  upon  him.  Jack  Rabbit  left  him  far  behind.  So 
then  Eagle's  people  won  out. 

Many  were  the  people  that  Eagle  had  brought  with 
him.  And  then  Eagle's  people  camped  over  night.  It 
was  morning.  And  then  they  all  started  to  go  home,  and 
Eagle  said  to  his  people:  "You  shall  cut  to  pieces  all 
(their)  arrows  and  bows  to-night. — You,  Mouse,  will  cut 
them  to  pieces  -,  —  you  too  likewise,  Rat,  will  cut  the  arrows 

four  sons,  p.  66.     It  is  notcwortliy  that  Jack  Rabbit's  name  is  here  provided  with 
the  archaic  wi-pronominal  prefix,  instead  of  the  ordinary  i-. 
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kwa    ma'itlax    ala^kEs    Lqlu^p    Lq!up    amdu'xwa  itga'matcx 
aLa'xit."     Qe'dau  gatccu'lxam  itclfnon. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  xa'p  gali'xoxwix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'l- 
xam  igu^liu  :  "Aga  ckcta'm  isk!u'lEyE  ia^qcix*  k!ma  aya^xan 
5  qa'xba  gacxu'qclit."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^kt'  igu^liu  ;  gatccukc- 
tam ;  aVa  gatccgE'lkEl,  NaVit  gali'kta  •,  wi'tlax  galix- 
da'gwa ;  naVit  itc.Tnonba  nikta'-a-itam.  "Ag'  incgE'lkEl 
ya^xiba  cto'qiu."  Ya'xk'  itcli'non  gali'kim :  "Ag'  antcu- 
wo'gwa  na^ika."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya.  NaVit  gayu^ya  •, 
10  galicgo'qxom. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigE^lga ;  e'wi  gatci'ux  iaqxa'qctaq. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  Lq!6'p  gatci'ux  ia^tuk,  daLq!6''p  naVit.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gatcagE'lg'  a^xt.'ax  wa'yaq ;  iVi  gatcu'xwa  itca- 
qxa'qctaq.      Aga  kxwo'pt  Lq.'o'p  gatci'ux  itca'tiik   daLqlo^p 

15  na'wit.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu^xam  itcli'non  :  "Ma'ika  yak!a'- 
mEla-ix*  gamE^ntxa  ;  kxwo'b'  ia'muwaq.  GamE^nLuk  nkla'c- 
.kac.  Aga  kxwo'pt  qxwo^L  gairiE^ntxa  wi-ixa'tba.  Na'cqxi 
gamEngEmatxa^ilutkwaitck.  Kxwo'ba  wi'-ixatba  gamEn- 
LaMa.       Palala^'     imikla'mEla."       Aga     gatccuwo'q.       Aga 

20  kxwo'pt  gatcuxiga'mit  itctaqxa'qctagokc ;  gatccxi'ma;  ga- 
tcckii'tkiq  ;   aga  cta'umEqt. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  kVdux  galuxwi'txwitck  ag'  aluxw6k!wa'- 
yuwa  itclfnon  idia^xam,  Aga  kxwo'pt  isklu'lEyE  ya'xtax 
gatcu'lxam  aya'xan  :      "Aga  mxgu'itk  a'ca ;  ag'  alixk!wa'ya 

25  itcli'non  ia'xan  icta'mx."  Aga  kxwo'pt  galuxwi'txwitck. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gadi><:La'gwa-ix*  itcli'non  idia'lxam.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  isklu'lEyE  gatcu'lxam  aya'xan :  "Aga  mxlE'tck, 
si'klElutk  ma'itia  itcli'non  ia'xan."  Wi'tia  gadixLa'gwa-ix*. 
GwE'nEmix*  gadixLa'gwa-ix\     Aga  kxwo'pt  gatgi"  idE'lxam. 

30  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccu'qxutck  isklu'lEyE  aya'xan  ia'qcix". 
Kanauwa'2  gacxla'lalEmtck.     Aga  kxwo'pt  Lla'g  gatccu'x. 
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and    bows    to    pieces."     Thus    Eagle  spoke  to  the  two  of 
them. 

And  then  it  became  dark.  Now  then  he  said  to  Mouse : 
"Now  go  and  look  for  Coyote's  son-in-law  and  his  daugh- 
ter, where  they  are  accustomed  to  sleep."  And  then 
Mouse  ran  off,  he  went  to  look  for  them,  then  caught 
sight  of  them.  Straightway  he  ran  and  came  back  again ; 
straightway  he  came  running  to  Eagle,  (and  said:)  "Now 
I  have  seen  the  two,  they  are  sleeping  yonder."  He, 
Eagle,  said:  "I  am  going  to  kill  them  now."  And  then 
he  went  off.  Straight  on  he  went  (until)  he  got  to 
the  two. 

And  then  he  caught  hold  of  (Fish-Hawk)  and  turned 
his  head  about.  And  then  he  cut  his  neck,  cut  it  right 
through.  Then  he  caught  hold  of  his  mother  too,  and 
turned  her  head  about.  And  then  he  cut  her  neck,  cut 
it  right  through.  Now  then  Eagle  said  to  her:  "You 
acted  badly  towards  me,  that  is  why  I  have  killed  you. 
You  carried  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  then  hung  me 
up  on  the  trail.  You  did  not  take  pity  on  me,  (but)  there 
on  the  trail  you  threw  me  away.  You  are  very  wicked." 
Now  he  had  killed  the  two.  And  then  he  stuck  their 
heads  on  to  their  (bodies) ;  he  laid  them  down  and  covered 
them  over.      Now  they  two  are  dead. 

And  then  in  the  morning  Eagle's  people  got  ready,  and 
were  all  about  to  go  home.  And  then  that  Coyote  said 
to  his  daughter:  "Now  wake  up,  daughter!  Now  Eagle's 
son,  the  chief,  is  about  to  go  home."  And  then  Eagle's 
people  got  ready  to  go,  and  passed  around  him.  Now 
then  Coyote  said  to  his  daughter :  "  Now  arise,  do  you 
too  look  at  Eagle's  son !"  Again  they  passed  around 
him.  And  then  the  people  went  off.  Now  then  Co- 
yote (tried  to)  wake  up  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law. 
They    kept    shaking    and    shaking.       And    then    he    saw 
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Aga     kxwo'pt     gatccgE'lkEl     Lq!up     Lq!ii'p    itcta'tuk    aga 
ct^^umi:qt. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gairkim  isklu'lEyE :  "Ga'ngadix*  inxi - 
Luxwan  na'qxi  qxa'daga  nigi'ti  itclfnon  ia'xan.  Oxa'tgi 
5  da'nEgi  gagitxa'  dala^a'x  p'  a'xka  itca'xan  qxaMagatci 
itcu'woq  itca'xan.  Aga  da'uya  wi'gwa  inxElEqJa^xit."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isklu'lEyE:  "Tea!  ag'  amtgu'gwiga  idE- 
mdaga'matcx  ifEmdala'xit  ag'  alxdrriaya."  Kxi'nua  ga- 
qxu'gwiga  itga^matcx  kxwoMau  ala^xit.  Kla^ya  dan  ata^xit 
10  icgalE'pqtit ;  k!a'ya  dan  itga'matcx  itga'piq ;  k!a'ya  dan 
idalapt!a'lamax  idaxa'miLqdit.^  Sa'q^  gatcxE'lEmux  xa'bixix* 
igu'liu  kxwo'dau  ala'kEs.     Qe'dau  itk!a''ni. 


13.  The  Deserted  Boy. 

Ga'ngadix  galgiu'lxam  ikia'ckac :  "Ag'  alxu'ya  itkE^- 
nEkc."    Yakla'mEl'  ikia'ckac.    Aga  kxwo'pt  galki'm  :     "Ag' 

15  amcgiu'kla  itkE'nEkc."  Aga  kxwo'pt  galklu'lxam :  "A^- 
lEma  kxwo'b'  amcxi^gidwoqlxa."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gwop  go^p 
gatgi^'  idE^lxam  wi'mai^pa.  Galuya'2  ;  galu'yam  itkE^nEkcba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  Lqlu'p  Lq!up  galktu'x.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galki'm: 
"Cma'nix   a'lEma  ikia'ckac  aligi'ma,   'Mcka'xax  tci?'  a^Em' 

2U  amcgiu  xwa    u  .    " 

Aga  kxwo'ipt  galxwo'tck ;  na'wit  gatxwo'a-itEm  •  naVit 
gwo'p  gafu^ya.  K!a'ya  dan  ilgoa^lilx  gi^gat ;  sa'q^  Tnadix*. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  ya^xt'  ikia'ckac  gali'kim :  "  Ag'  alxk!wa'- 
yuwa." — "UV  galgi'ux  ilkp/nEkc.  Kinua'2  galikirnaxLtck ; 
25  k!a'y'  ilgoa'iilx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'xklwa  ya'xtla ;  gatc- 
lu'wa  qxe'gEmtgix'  ya'xtia ;  nikta'ia-itam  aga  k!a'y'  idE^l- 
xam.      Aga    kxwo'pt    gali'ktcax    ikia'ckac.      Aga    kxwo^pt 

'  Both  this  and  the  preceding  word  mean  "their  arrow-heads"  without  apparent 
difference  in  meaning. 
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that    their   necks    were    cut    through,    and   that  they  were 
dead  now. 

And  then  Coyote  said:  "Before  now  I  was  thinking 
that  Eagle's  son  had  not  come  for  nothing.  Perhaps  she 
has  somehow  done  something  (wrong)  to  her  son,  so  that 
her  son  killed  her.  Now  to-day  I  have  found  out."  And 
then  Coyote  said  (to  his  people) :  "  Well !  Now  do  you 
get  your  arrows  and  your  bows  and  we  shall  fight."  The 
arrows  and  the  bows  were  gotten,  but  to  no  purpose. 
None  of  the  bows  had  its  bowstring,  none  of  the  arrows 
had  its  feathers,  none  of  them  had  their  arrow-points. 
Mouse  and  Rat  had  eaten  them  all  up  at  night.  Thus 
the  myth. 

13.  The  Deserted  Boy. 

Some  time  long  ago  the  (people)  said  to  the  boy : 
"Now  let  us  go  for  reeds."  The  boy  was  (considered) 
bad.  So  then  they  said:  "Now  you  people  shall  take 
him  along  (when  you  go  for)  reeds."  And  then  they 
said  to  them:  "You  shall  abandon  him  there."  So  then 
the  people  all  went  across  the  river.  They  went  on  and 
arrived  where  the  reeds  were.  And  then  they  cut  off 
the  reeds  and  said  (to  them):  "If  the  boy  says,  'Are 
you  people  still  there?'   you  shall  answer  him,  'U^'"" 

And  then  they  all  ran  off;  straight  home  they  ran, 
went  right  across  the  river.  No  person  at  all  (was  left)  on 
this  side  •,  they  were  all  on  the  other  side.  And  then  that 
boy  said:  "Now  let  us  all  go  home!"  —  "0,"  said  the 
reeds  to  him.  He  looked  about  long,  but  in  vain  ;  there 
was  nobody.  And  then  he  too  started  to  go  home,  he 
too  went  following  behind  them  ;  he  ran  until  he  arrived 
(at  the  river),   but  there  were  no  people  to  be  seen.     So 

2  Rather  high  pitch. 
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galixE'ltcmoq :  "l!  l!  l!"  Aga  kxwo'pt  eVi  gali'xux  isi'a- 
xuspa ;  gasi'xElutk.  Gatclu'naJx  iHe'loqctq.  Ag-a  kxwo^pt 
ts!u'2nus  gatca'oTElkEl  wa'tul  wahki'ba.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
yaka'xtau  gatcagE'Iga  watu'l.     Aga  kxwo'pt  galixElkHx. 

5  Aga  wi'tla  gatcagE'lkEl  amu'tan;  wi'tla  ts!u'nus  aki'xax. 
NaSvit  gatcagE'Iga.  Aga  wi'tia  gayu'ya  ik!wa'yatba-,  ga- 
tcagE^lkEl  gwE^nEma  waqxa't.^  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixlu^xwa-it : 
"Agwoiriayax  akkli'c  igangElu^tk  waqxa^t  kxwoMau  wa'tut 
iga'ngElutk  akkli'c ;  kxwo'dau  akcki^x'  iga'ngElutk  amu'tan." 
10  Aga  kxvvo^pt  gatssu'x  isE'nqxoq  ikla^ckac  kxwoMau  idla^x"- 
tat  ita^n'  EnEgi  gatctu'x.  Gayuxugwi'tkiq  itkna'anukc. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gadixu'tck^t.  Kxwo'pt  ismA'sEn  gatssi/x 
EnEg'  ikna'an  iapla'skwal.  Lqla'b  gasixEidi ;  wi'tla  gali- 
xo^qcit  \vi't!a  gasi^xtkiq. 


15  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixEnkla^nqxut ;  gatcutla'b'  a-ix't  ak!a^daqxi. 
A'nad  lu'qx  gatcu^xwa  •,  a'nad  na-ix-lu'tk.  Wit.'a  kVdux 
li/qx  gatcLi'xwa  a'nat.  Aga  wi't!a  nixEnk.'a^ngutam.  Gatc- 
cutla'ba  mo'kct ;  a'-ix-t  lu'qx  gatcu'xwa  ^  a^-ix't  gala-ix"lu'tk. 
Wi'tia    kVdux  a'-ix't  lu^qx  gatcuxwa.      Aga  wi^t!a  ka'dux 

20  nixEnkla'ngutam.      Gatccutla^ba   lu'n  ickla^daqxi ;  lu'qx  ga- 
tcu'xwa    a'-ixt    ak!u^n    ci't!ix'  •,  wi^tla  ka^dux  a'-ix't  akiu'n 
ci't!ix-    lu'qx    gatcu'xwa.     A^a    wi't.'a    galixEnkla'ngutam ; 
gatccutla'ba     la'kt     ickla'daqxi.       Mo'kct    lu'qx    gatccii'x 
mo^kct  gaci^xElutk ;  k^a'dux  lu'qx  gatccu^x  sa''q"  aga  mo'kct. 

25  Aga  wft.'a  nixEnk!a'ngutam  ilagwE'nEmix-  -,  aga  galixEn- 
kla'nqxut  ikia'ckac  lagwE'nEmix".  Aga  yag-a'H  ika'la 
gali'xux, 

Aga    kxwo'pt   f2wi  gatssu^  isi'^nqxcq  •,   qucti^axa  pa'2l: 
atslE'ptslEp-  a'lgixt  aqx"ta'nba.    GatcutxEmrt  wi'lxba.    Aga 

'  Known  generally   as  "wappatoo." 
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then  the  boy  cried.  And  then  he  heard  (something 
sound):  "l!  l!  l!"  And  then  he  turned  his  eyes  and 
looked ;  he  dried  his  tears.  Now  then  he  caught  sight  of 
a  wee  bit  of  fire  in  a  shell.  And  then  that  same  (boy) 
took  the  fire  and  built  up  a  fire. 

And  further  he  caught  sight  of  some  string ;  also  of 
that  there  is  only  a  little.  Straightway  he  took  it.  And 
further  he  went  to  the  cache  and  saw  five  "Indian  pota- 
toes."^ And  then  he  thought:  "My  poor  paternal  grand- 
mother has  saved  for  me  the  'Indian  potatoes,'  and  my 
paternal  grandmother  has  saved  for  me  the  fire ;  and  my 
maternal  grandmother  has  saved  for  me  the  string."  And 
then  the  boy  made  a  fish-line  and  he  made  a  trap  out 
of  the  string.  He  set  his  trap  for  magpies  and  then 
trapped  them.  Then  he  made  a  magpie-skin  blanket  out 
of  magpie's  skin.  He  put  it  nicely  about  himself;  also 
(when)  he  went  to  sleep,  he  wrapped  himself  nicely  in  it. 

And  then  he  fished  with  hook  and  line  and  caught  one 
sucker.  Half  of  it  he  consumed,  half  he  saved  for  him- 
self. Next  morning  he  consumed  also  the  other  half. 
Then  he  went  to  fish  again  and  caught  two  (suckers)  •, 
one  he  consumed,  and  one  he  saved  for  himself.  Next 
morning  again  he  consumed  the  other  one.  Now  next 
morning  he  went  to  fish  again  and  caught  three  suckers. 
One  and  a  half  he  consumed ;  next  morming  again  he  con- 
sumed the  other  one  and  a  half.  Then  again  he  went  to  fish 
and  caught  four  suckers.  Two  he  consumed,  two  he  saved 
for  himself.  Next  morning  he  consumed  two  all  up.  Now 
again  he  went  to  fish  for  the  fifth  time  ;  the  boy  had  now 
fished  five  times.      He  had  now  become  a  full-grown  man. 

And  then  he  turned  to  look  at  his  fish-line-,  behold! 
ground  roasted    fish"   was   contained   [brimful]   in  a  hollow 

2  Ats!E'pts!Ep  was  a  mixture  of  dried  fish  and  pieces  of  flesh  mashed  up  fine 
and  kept  in  fish-oil. 
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kxvvo'pt  galigla'lamtck  ikia'ckac.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ka'nauw' 
edE'lxam  tk!i' gatgi'ux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gwakim  :  "Qe"- 
ns'g'  igrxiix?"  Ouct^axa  k.'wan  kiwa'n  gal^xux  gatcutla'- 
baba  ats.'E'ptslEp.      Oe'dau  galigla'lamtck :  ^ 

5  "A-tse'  a-tse'     ga  -  sEn  -  gat-  k!a  -  gwa'x       gas-kte-na -k!wa'st." 

Oucti'axa  gaga'-iluqxwim  itclE^xyan"  aya'xan  waiiq. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'qxui  ik.'a'ckac  la'ktix" ;  tagwE^nEmix'ba 
gayu'qxui.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixgo'-itk ;  ilgagi^ak  ctoqxru. 
Palala"    iltlu'kti    ilgagi'lak;  ai^a'nalxat  itca'lqdax  kxwo'dau 

10  ifaska'gEmax  naVid  daptma^x  iLa^xuba  kxwo'dau  iqwi'a- 
qwiamax  illu'xt  iLa^kcEnba  pa'tmax-,  kxwo'dau  i'tq"}i  sa'q" 
idak!i'nutmax*  gigwa^ladamt  gatcu'guikEl ;  kxwoMau  gatcl- 
gElkEl  ihcwo'qcu  ItcEktgi'qxux"  ka'nactmokct  aya'gikal. 
Oucti'axa  a^xtau  itclE'xyan  aya^xan  gaga'-iloqxwim  ;  kxwo'- 

15  dau  pa'l  itguna't  kxwo'dau  ilna'gun  kxwo'dau  watsu'iha 
kxwoMau  aga'kwal,  ka'nauwe  dan  pa't  gagiu'klam.  A^ga 
gatcu'cgam. 

Aga  gaktu^x  itlxb/m  agagi'lak ;  aga  kVdux  ya^xtau 
gayutcu'ktix.      Aga   gacdu'ia-it    p!a'la  wi'gwa ;  aga  gactu^- 

20  la-it  ya'lqdix-.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixo'xwix-  ga^uaxEmdix*. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galuxwiqla'xit  idE'lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
ctu'ya  gwo'p  aya'klic  kxwoMau  aya^ckix*  na^wit  idio'qlba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galixlu^xwa-it :  "  Itcta'giutgwax  icqle^yoqt. 
Da'ukwa  na'ika  gackEngEmatxa'ulutkwaitck  a'kklic  kxwo'- 

25  dau  akcki'x-."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccE'luqxwim ;  gatctcElu't 
itguna^t  icq!e^y6qt  kxwo'dau  ilna'gun  gatcltcElu't.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gacxklwa'  icqle^yoqt;  gwo'p  gactu'ya. 


•  He  sang  while  waving  the  blanket  over  his  shoulders.  The  song  is  repeated 
several  times. 

2  The  Merman  (see  pp.  41-43)  was  the  guardian  of  the  fish-supply.  Compare 
Chinook  its'.xia'n  ("gambler's  protector"). 
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vessel.  He  stood  it  up  on  the  ground.  And  then  the 
boy  sang.  Now  then  all  the  people  were  looking  on  at 
him,  and  then  they  said:  "What  has  happened  to  him  r" 
Truly,  he  became  glad  because  he  had  caught  ground  fish. 
Thus  he  sang:^  "Atse^,  atse'!  my  feathered  cloak  waves 
freely  over  me."  In  truth,  it  was  Itc!p/xyan's"  virgin  daughter 
that  had  given  him  to  eat. 

Now  then  the  boy  had  slept  four  nights ;  he  slept  through 
the  fifth  night.  And  then  he  awoke  \  a  woman  was 
sleeping  with  him.  Very  beautiful  was  the  woman.  Her 
hair  was  long,  and  she  had  bracelets  reaching  right  up 
to  here  on  her  arms,^  and  rings  were  on  her  fingers  in  great 
number ;  and  he  saw  a  house  all  covered  with  painted 
designs  inside ;  and  he  saw  a  mountain-sheep  blanket 
covered  over  both  of  them,  him  and  his  wife.  Truly, 
that  woman  was  ItclE'xyan's  daughter,  (and)  she  had  given 
him  to  eat;  and  plenty  of  "Chinook"  salmon  and  sturgeon 
and  blue-back  salmon  and  eels,  plenty  of  everything,  she 
had  brought.      Now  he  married  her. 

Now  the  woman  made  food,  and  it  became  daylight 
that  morning.  Then  the  two  remained  together  quietly 
all  day,  and  they  remained  together  for  a  long  time.  And 
then  spring  came.  And  then  the  people  found  out  (that 
he  lived  with  her).  So  then  his  paternal  grandmother 
and  his  maternal  grandmother  went  across  the  river  straight 
to  his  house.  And  then  he  thought  to  himself:  "The 
two  old  women  are  poor.  Thus  also  on  me  did  my  pater- 
nal grandmother  and  my  maternal  grandmother  take  pity." 
So  then  he  gave  the  two  of  them  to  eat ;  he  gave  the  old 
women  salmon,  and  he  gave  them  sturgeon.  And  then  the 
two  old  women  started  home;  they  went  across  the  river. 

3  Indicated  by  gesture. 

*  This  word  is  used  indifferently  of  painted  and  basket  designs. 
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Yatqdi'x-  kxwo'ba  gacxu'x.  Aga  kxwo'pt  idwo'tca  ga- 
lu'xwax  •,  galu'gwakim  :  "A2  itgu'nat  Iga'blad  ikla'ckacba 
kxwo'dau  ilna'gun  la'blat  kxwc/dau  aga'kwal  kxwo'dau 
watsu'iha."  Ag'  ikga'  tslu'nus  tslu'nus.  Kla'ya  dan  itlx- 
5  In'm  idElxa'mba;  wa'lu  ktu'xt  idi/lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galu'gwakim  idnlxam  :  "Alxa'itlikc  alxu'ya  ikla'ckaciamt." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  gwo'p  gactu'ya  cta'niwad  aya'k!ic 
aya'ckix-.  Aga  kxwo'pt  qloa'b  itq"ti'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatgi"  idE'lxam  gwo'p  adati'lx  ikla'ckaciamt. 


10  Aga  kxwo'pt  i'wi  gali'xux  ik!a'ckac -,  gasi'xElutk ;  ga- 
tcu'guikEl  palala'i  idE'lxam  gwo'p  tgl't  iknfmba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galixtu'xwa-it :  "Naqx'  itiu'ktix-  da'ukwa  na'ika 
galxangElEwoqlq."  Kxwo'pt  aga  gatci'ux  ika'q ;  tcpa'g 
ika'q    gali'xux    kxwo'dau    iltga'    galxu'x.      Sa'q"    galuxwa'- 

15  La-it  iltcqo'ba;  tcxa'  gatgi"  idE'lxam.  Yak!a'mEla-ix-^  ga- 
lixtu'xwa-it  ikia'ckac :  "Pa'ukwa  na'ika  galgE'ntx ;  gal- 
xangF:'lEw6qlq.''  Aga  wi'tia  gwo'p  gatgi'a  itk!u'na-itc. 
Aga  wi't!a  da'ukwa  gatdu'x;  ika'q  idialxe'wulx  gayu'ya 
k!m'  ag'  iitga'  galxu'x.      Aga  wi't!a  galuxwa'La-it ;  mc/kctix* 

20  galuxwa'La-it  idE'lxam.  Aga  cta'im'  icqe'yoqt  galxi'la-it. 
Qxe'dau  itkla'ni. 

14.  Coyote  and  Deer.^ 

Gayuya."    sklu'lEyE;    na'wit    gayu'yam    itcla'nkb'    idio'qt. 

Aga   kxwo'pt    cta.'2xt.      Aga    kxwo'pt    gali'kim  isk!u'lEyE : 

"Ag'    anxklwa'ya."      A'-u  gatci'ux  itc.'a'nk.     Aga  kxwo'pt 

25    gatcagE'lg'      aqle'wiqxe-,      a-iLq!oa'2b^     gatci'ux     ige'wok 

ia'lqba.      Aga     kxwo'pt    gaqxi'lud    isklu'lEyE.       Kxwo'dau 

'   That  is,  without  pity,  with  sinister  thoughts. 

'  This  myth  is  perhaps  only  an  incident  in  a  longer  tale  of  Coyote  as  unsuc- 
cessful imitator  of  the  host.  Compare  Farrand,  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians, 
pp.  85 — 91,  especially  pp.  87,  88. 
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For  a  long  time  they  were  there.  And  then  the  story 
got  about,  and  (the  people)  said:  "Oh!  there  is  much 
salmon  and  plenty  of  sturgeon  and  eels  and  blue-back 
salmon  at  the  boy's."  Now  snow  (had  begun  to  fall) 
gently,  gently.  There  was  no  food  among  the  people ; 
the  people  were  hungry.  And  then  the  people  said  : 
"Let  us  too  go  to  the  boy."  Now  then  his  paternal  grand- 
mother and  his  maternal  grandmother  again  went  across 
the  river  first.  And  then  (they  got)  close  to  the  house. 
And  then  a  great  many  people  went  across  the  river  to 
the  boy. 

Now  then  the  boy  turned  his  head  and  looked ;  he  saw 
the  people  crossing  in  a  canoe  in  great  numbers.  And 
then  he  thought  to  himself:  "It  was  not  well  thus  (when) 
they  abandoned  me."  Then,  indeed,  he  caused  an  east 
wind  to  arise ;  a  strong  east  wind  arose  and  there  was 
snow.  All  died  in  the  water,  the  people  were  drowned. 
Badly ^  the  boy  thought  to  himself:  "Thus  they  did  to 
me,  they  abandoned  me."  And  again  others  went  across 
the  river.  And  them  also  he  treated  as  before;  a  strong; 
wind  blew,  and  snow  arose.  And  again  they  died;  twice 
the  people  died.  And  only  the  two  old  women  remained. 
Thus  the  myth, 

14.  Coyote  and  Deer.^ 

Coyote  went  on  and  on ;  straightway  he  arrived  at  Deer's 
house.  And  then  the  two  of  them  sat  and  sat.  And 
then  Coyote  said:  "Now  I  shall  go  home." —  "Yes,"  said 
Deer  to  him.  And  then  he  took  a  knife  and  just  cut 
off  a  piece  of  meat  from  his  body.  And  then  it  was 
given  to  Coyote.     And  he  also  stuck  in  a  piece  of  wood 

'    a-i-    denotes    the    ease    with    which    the    cutting    was    done ;  the  over-long  a 
in  l,q!oa'2b  implies  the  continuous  slice-like  character   of  the  cut. 
10— PUBL.    AMEK.    ETHN.    SOC.    VOL.    11. 
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icia'gEtcb'  ik.'a'munaq  gallxElu'qlkwatck.  Aga  kj^wo'pt 
galigE'lb'  ilia'gawulqt;  pa'2t  at!i'wat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  isk!u'- 
lEyE  gaqli'lut.      Aga  kxwo'pt  itq"lia'mt  galixklwa^ 

Aga  wit!a'2  gayu'y'  isk!u'lEyE ;  na'wit  aga  wit!'  itcla'nkba. 
5  Aga  wi't.'a  Lq!u'p  gatci'ux  ige'wok  ia'tqba  •  wi't.'a  gaqi'lut 
ige'wok  isklu'lEyE.  Kxwo'dau  wi'tia  icia'gEtcb'  Ik.'a'munaq 
galixElu'qlkwatck  •,  galiorE'lb'  i^aga'wulqt ;  pa'2}  at!i'wat. 
Aga  wi'tla  isklu^EyE  gaqH'lut.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam 
itc.'a'nk  isk!u'lEyE :  "Cma'ni  pu  wal'  agmu^xwa  p'  amdi'a 
10  naika'ba."  A'-u  gali'xux  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim 
isklu'lEyE  ia^xt!ax :  "It!u^ktix  amdra  na'ikaba  ma'itlax." 
A'-u  gatci'ux:  "Ag'  anu'ya  na'itia  isk!u'lyEb'  idmi'ql ;" 
qe'dau  gatciu'lxam. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'y'  itcla'nk  isk!ii^lyab'   idio'qt  ya'xt.'a ; 

15  na'wit  gayu'yam.  Aga  kxwo^ba  p.'a^la  gayu^la-it  itcla^nk. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galixtu^xwa-it  isklu'lEyE :  "Aga  ya'xt!ax 
igeSvok  anilu'd'  itcla'nk  tslu'nus."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatca- 
gE^lg'  a'gikal  gatcaxi^matcu  wi^lxba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  Lqlu'p 
gatcu'xwa;  kxwo^pt  gacaxElqi'Lx  agagi'lak.      Kxwopt  gats- 

20  su'bEn'  itc!a^nk-,  kxwo'pt  gatcrulxam :  "PlaT  ax'  aga- 
gilak.  Na'ik'  aya^mElud'  igeVok."  Aga  kxwo^pt  a-i- 
Lqloa'b  gatcfux  ige'wok  ia^lqba ;  kxwopt  gaqxi'cElut  ige^- 
wok  isk!u'lEyE  aya'gikal.  Kxwo'dau  ilgaVulqt  icia^gEtc- 
iamt    gatciu'x  •,  gatckcElu't   itgaVulqt    isk.'u'lEyE    aya'gikal. 

25  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'xk!w'  itc!a'nk  idio'qliamt.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gatccu^lxam :  "Cma^ni  pu  wa'l'  agEmdu^xwa  p'  amdu^ya 
na^ikaba." 

K>cw6'pt  gagiu'lxam  agagHak :      "Imikla^mEl'  isk.'ii^lEyE. 
Na'cqxi    na'it!'    itcla'nk.      Ya^xtau    si^klElutk    itc!a^nk  •,    ka^- 

30  nauwe  can  lu'qx  algiu'xwa  ia'gewok.  Na^cqxi  na'ik'  it!u^kt' 
itcge'wok.  Da'ukwa  ma^ik'  iskli/lEyE  mxlu'idEt,  mgoa'lilx 
isklu'lEyE  •,  na'qxi  pu  can  lu'qx  aJgiu^w'  imige'wok.  Qe'- 
dau  alugwagi'm'  idE^lxam,  'Itme^mEluct  ia%lEm  isklu'lEyE.'" 
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into  his  nose.  And  then  his  blood  flowed  out ;  the  bucket 
was  full.  And  then  it  was  given  to  Coyote.  Now  then 
he  went  home  to  the  house. 

Now  once  more  Coyote  went,  and  again  (came)  straight 
to  Deer.  And  again  he  cut  off"  a  piece  of  meat  from 
his  body ;  again  the  meat  was  given  to  Coyote.  And 
again  he  stuck  in  a  piece  of  wood  into  his  nose  •,  his 
blood  flowed  out ;  the  bucket  was  full.  And  again  it  was 
given  to  Coyote.  And  then  Deer  said  to  Coyote:  "If 
ever  you  should  be  hungry,  you  should  come  to  me." 
Coyote  assented.  And  then  Coyote,  on  his  part,  said : 
"It  is  w^ell  that  you,  on  your  part,  should  come  to  me." 
He  said  "yes"  to  him:  "I,  on  my  part,  shall  go  to  your. 
Coyote's,  house."     Thus  he  spoke  to  him. 

And  then  Deer,  in  turn,  went  to  Coyote's  house-,  straight- 
way he  arrived.  Now  there  Deer  was  sitting  quietly.  And 
then  Coyote  thought  to  himself:  "Now  I,  in  turn,  shall 
give  a  little  meat  to  Deer."  So  then  he  seized  his  wife 
and  laid  her  down  on  the  ground.  And  then  he  cut  her, 
whereat  the  woman  burst  into  tears.  Then  Deer  jumped 
up  and  said  to  him:  "Let  the  woman  alone.  I  shall 
give  you  meat."  So  then  he  just  cut  off  a  piece  of  meat 
from  his  body ;  then  the  meat  was  given  to  Coyote  and 
his  wife.  And  he  caused  blood  to  come  out  of  his  nose 
and  gave  the  blood  to  Coyote  and  his  wife.  And  then 
Deer  started  off  home  to  his  house.  And  then  he  said 
to  the  two :  "  If  ever  you  two  should  be  hungry,  you 
should  go  to  me." 

Then  the  woman  said  to  (Coyote):  "You  are  wicked, 
Coyote.  I  am  not  Deer.  Look  at  that  Deer ;  everyone 
will  swallow  his  meat.  My  meat  is  not  good.  Likewise 
you.  Coyote,  are  different;  you,  Coyote,  are  a  person. 
No  one  would  ever  eat  your  meat.  Thus  people  will 
say,  'Coyote  is  an  eater  of  dead  things.'" 
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15.  Coyote  and  Skunk.^ 

Ipli'cxac  io'uxix  isklu'lEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iatcgE^mEm 
gali'xux  ipli'cxac.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciulxam  isklu'lEyE : 
"A'wi  ag'  aqxEmgi'la-ida.  A^a'nuid  anigE'lgay'  idia'ge- 
wam ;  anigE'lgay'  icka'Iax,  aniulxa^m'  alimgi'la-ida."  Aga 
5  kxwo'pt  gatctu'lxam  idE'lxam  isklu'lEyE  idakligo'ugou  :  "A^' 
ayugwi'la-id'  icka'lax."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdgE^lg'  ihck!wi'an. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctHux  iaqla'itsgElitb'  ipli'cxac.  Kxwopt 
a'ga  gayugwi'la-it  icka'lax.  A^a  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  icka'- 
lax:  "K!a'y'  iatcgE'mEm  ia'tqba,  sa'q^^  ia'-im'  iawa'nba." 
10  Qucti'axa  la'im'  ilia'qlitcxa  aya'qxucqxuc  iawa'nb'  ip!i'cxac. 


Kxwopt  gali'kim  isklu'lEyE:  "  Ag'  algiu'kta  La'xEnix* 
itcu'x^^ix,  alixu'nudama."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctu'l>:am :  "Ka"- 
nauwi  e'wi  amcgiubu'natcgwa  •,  amcgigE'lg'  iapii'tcba."  Aga 
kxwo'pt    gaqiu'kctpa.       A^a    kxwo'pt    gatctgE^lga ;    tc!u'x 

15  gatdi^xux  iltckjwi'an.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gala-ixElqxu'cqxuc  i- 
pli'cxac.  Aga  kxwo'pt  sa^q"  galiixvv6'La-it  idakla'itsax 
it5tc!a^nk.  Aga  kxwo^pt  isklu'kyE  gayu'pga.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
i'wi  iwi  gatctu'x  it(;tc!a'nk  idak!a^itsax.  Adapxirumax  ga- 
tcu'gwig'  isklu^EyE  sa'q" ;  gatcu'gwig'  ipli'cxac  sa'q"  tkLJE'li- 

20  yuxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  isklu'lEyE  :  "Daukw'  a'ga 
ma'ik'  ip!i'cxac  Rmiqieyo'qtikc  k!a'y'  ita'klaxc  ipxli'u, 
Na'ik'   isk!u'lEyE  itkqie'yoqtikc  iJa'lxlEm  ipxli'u." 

Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  gactu'la-it;  pla'la  gatcxE^Emux  it- 
geVok.     Ag'  ia'tqdix-  gactu'la-it.     Aga  wi't!a  iatcgE^mEm 

25  gali^xux  ipli'cxac.  Aga  wi't!a  gatctulxa^mam  isk'u^lEyE 
idE'lxam  it^tcla'nk  idaga'itax.  Wi't!a  da'ukwa  gacxu'x. 
Aga  wi'tia  iatcgE'mEm  gali'xux  ipli^cxac.      Aga  wi'tia  gatc- 

'  Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  79-89,  where  ip'.e'cxac  (=  Wishram 
ip'.i'cxac)  is  translated  as  "badger."  The  Kathlamet  story,  however,  would  seem 
to  apply  belter  to  the  skunk  than  to  the  badger;  and  it  is  possible,  as  confidently 
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15.  Coyote  and  Skunk. ^ 

There  were  Coyote  and  his  younger  brother  Skunk. 
Now  then  Skunk  got  sick.  And  then  Coyote  said  to 
him:  "Brother,  now  you  will  be  doctored.  Surely,  I 
shall  get  a  medicine-man;  I  shall  get  Raven,  I  shall  tell 
him  and  he  will  doctor  you.^  And  then  Coyote  told  the 
people  (who  were  to  act  as)  drummers  to  beat  time : 
"Now  Raven  is  going  to  doctor."  And  then  he  got  some 
pitch  and  stuck  it  up  into  Skunk's  rectum.  Then  indeed 
Raven  doctored.  And  then  Raven  said:  "He  is  not 
sick  in  his  body,  it  is  all  in  his  belly  alone."  In  truth, 
Skunk  had  only  excrement  and  discharges  of  wind  in 
his  belly. 

Then  Coyote  said:  "Now  let  us  take  my  younger 
brother  outside,  he  will  go  to  urinate."  And  then  he  said 
to  them:  "All  of  you  will  go  and  slowly  lift  him  up, 
you  will  take  hold  of  him  by  his  anus,"  So  then  he  was 
carried  out.  And  then  (Coyote)  took  hold  of  the  (pitch) ; 
he  pulled  out  the  pitch  from  him.  And  then  Skunk 
discharged  wind.  And  then  the  small  deer  all  died.  Now 
then  Coyote  went  out.  And  then  he  closely  examined 
the  little  deer.  Coyote  took  all  the  fat  ones,  Skunk  took 
all  the  lean  ones.  And  then  Coyote  said  to  him :  "Just 
so,  indeed,  your  ancestors,  O  skunk,  were' not  fond  of  fat ; 
my.   Coyote's,   ancestors  were  eaters  of  fat." 

And  then  the  two  of  them  lived  together  again ;  the 
pieces  of  meat  they  ate  in  quiet.  Now  they  lived  to- 
gether for  a  long  time.  And  again  Skunk  got  sick.  And 
again  Coyote  went  to  tell  the  people,  the  big  deer.  Again 
the  two  of  them  did  as  before.  And  again  Skunk  got 
sick.      And    again    Coyote    went    to    tell    the    people,    the 

affirmed  by  my  interpreter,  that  there  is  here  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Kalhlamot 
informant.  Skunk  is  ap'.c'sxas  in   Kathlamct. 
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tulxa'mam  isklu'lEyE  idE^lxam  icpuxyati'nmax.  Wi'tla 
da'ukwa  gacxu^x.  Aga  wi't.'a  iatcgE'mEm  gali'xux  ipii'c- 
xac.  Aga  wi'tia  gatctulxa'mam  isklu'lEyE  idE^lxam  itkxa'- 
qwiq.  Aga  wi^tla  da'ukwa  gacxu^x. 
5  HagwE^nEmix"  ip!i^cxac  iatcgE'mEm  gali^xux.  Kxwopt 
a'ga  gatciu'lxam  isklu'lEyE  imu'lagEmax :  "Amcu'y',  ayu- 
g\vi''la-id'  idia'gewam,  go'u  gou  amcxu'xwa."  Ag^a  kxwo'pt 
gayu'y'  imu'lagEmax  idio'qliamt  isk!u'lEyE.  Kxwo'pt  a'ga 
gatdHux  ikck.'wi'an  io'iixix  iak!a'itsgElitba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
10  gayuxwi'la-it  imulagEmax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayugwi'lait 
icka'lax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gou  gou  gali'xux  imu^lagEmax. 
Qxe'dau  galigla'lamtck  ickaiax  : 

"A'i  -  ma  wa'  -  tckti    al-gix-  ta'-  xa  L.'a'k  wa- gwa'-        li;'ai'-ma 

wa'-        tckti  al-gix-  ta'-         xa    cu'        cu'        cu'."' 

15        Aga    kxwo'pt    gali'kim    isk.'ulEyE:      "Ag'    algiukctba'ya 

itcu'x^ix"     ag'     alixu'nudama."      Aga    kxwo'pt    gatci^gElg' 

ipli'cxac  imu^lagEmax  ;  gaqi'ukctba  La'xEnix-.     Aga  kxwo^pt 

ya'niwad     isk.'ulEyE     ca'xalix"     La'xEnix'     gal^xux."      Aga 

kxwo'pt  gatcigr/Ig'  io^uxix'  i^'nalxatba.      Kxwopt  ka'nauwe 

20    gaqigE'lga ;    gaqiubu'natck    ipji'cxac.      Kxwopt   dadakda'k 

gatdi'xux    isk!u'lEyE    ittck!wi^an.      Aga    kxwo^pt    gatcluwa- 

qli'tcxa,    gala-ixElqxu'cqxiic.      GatssubEna^yu    imu'lagEmax ; 

da'kdak    gatcu'xwa    watcE^lx ;    sa^q"  gayu^ba.      K!a'ya  dan 

gayu^mEqt. 

25       Wi'tla    gatctu'lxamam   isklu'lEyE  idE^lxam    itq^ctx^Lawa.^ 

Aga  gaqi^ulxam  :     "Na'cqx'  antcu'ya."  —  "Ouct^axa  na'qx' 

itlu^kti    cki^xax  isk!u'lEyE  k!ma  ipli'cxac ;  cma'ni  wi'tla  ali- 

di'mama    isklu^EyE    aga    na'qx'    alxu'ya,"    gali'kim  yaga'it 

'  These  two  words  seem  to  have  no  assignable  significance.  Raven  means  that 
Skunk  has  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  except  that  his  belly  is  all  filled  up 
with  grass.     Cu'  cu'  cu'  is   whispered. 
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antelopes.  Again  the  two  of  them  did  as  before.  And 
again  Skunk  got  sick.  And  again  Coyote  went  to  tell 
the  people,  the  wild  mountain-sheep.  And  again  the 
two  of  them  did  as  before. 

For  the  fifth  time  Skunk  got  sick.  So  then  Coyote 
said  to  the  elks:  "You  people  shall  go,  the  medicine-man 
will  doctor,  you  shall  drum."  And  then  the  elks  went 
to  Coyote's  house.  Then,  indeed,  he  put  some  pitch  up 
into  his  younger  brother's  rectum.  And  then  the  elks 
sat  down.  Now  then  Raven  doctored.  And  then  the 
elks  drummed.  Thus  Raven  sang:  "Only  grass  is  filled 
into  (his  belly),  L!ak  wagwa^li;^  only  grass  is  filled  into 
(his  belly),   cu'  cu'  cu'."^ 


And  then  Coyote  said:  "Now  let  us  carry  out  my 
younger  brother,  and  he  will  go  and  urinate."  And  then 
the  elks  took  hold  of  Skunk  and  he  was  carried  outside. 
Now  then  Coyote  was  first  on  top,~  outside  of  the  house. 
And  then  he  took  hold  of  his  younger  brother  by  his 
head-hair.  Then  he  was  taken  hold  of  (by)  all ;  Skunk 
was  lifted  up.  Then  Coyote  removed  the  pitch  from  him. 
And  then  he  defecated  and  discharged  wind.  The  elks 
all  jumped  off,  cleared  the  underground  lodge,  and  all 
went  but.     None  of  them  died. 

Again  Coyote  went  to  tell  the  people,  the  large  deer.* 
But  he  was  told:  "We  will  not  go."  — "Truly,  Coyote 
and  Skunk  are  not  good.  If  Coyote  comes  again,  then 
we  shall  not  go,"  said  the  big  deer.     Then  Coyote  said  : 

2  The  exit  to  Coyote's  house  (watcE'lx,  "underground  lodge,  cellar")  is  here 
implied  to  have  been  by  way  of  the  roof. 

3  Itq"ctxi'Lawa  properly  means  deer  and  other  kinds  of  big  game. 
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itcla'nk.  Aga  s^ali'kim  isk!ulEyE:  "Ag'  amcu'ya  ;  wl'tlax 
go'u  orou  amcxu^xwama ;  iatcgE^mEm  itcu^x^ix*  igi'xux," 
Kxwopt  galgiulxam  isklu'lEyE  :  "K!a'y'  ag'  antcu'ya."  Aga 
wi't!a  iwa^t  gayu'ya  icpuxyati'nmax.      Gatcluixam  :      "Aor' 

5  amcu'ya ;  wi'tlax  go'u  gou  amcxu^xwama ;  iatcgE'mEm 
itcLi^x^ix-  igi'xux."  GaJgiu'lxam :  "K.'a'y'  ag'  antcu'ya." 
Aga  wi't!a  iwa't  gayu'ya  itkxa'qwiq.  Wi'tia  da'ukwa  ga- 
li'xux.  Aga  wi'tia  iwa't  gayu'ya  imu'lagEmax.  Wi'tia 
daukwa  gali'xux.     K!wa'c  galu'xwax  idE'lxam ;  kla'ya  can 

10  gaJu'ya. 


16.  Raccoon  and  his  Grandmother.^ 

Iqla'lalEc  ayakli'c.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'xtg'  aguiul. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'y'  ayak.'i'c  ikiwa'yatba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gagugwa'lEmam  agu'lul  a'xtia;  galu'yam ;  k.'a'y'  agu'lul 
iklwa'yatba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'y'  itq^ia'mt.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
15  gagiugwi'lx  aya'k!ic  ia'gitcba ;  kxwo'dau  wi'tia  mank  ca'- 
xalix*  ia'gitcba  gagiugwi'lx ;  kxwo'dau  wi'tl'  ayacqu'ba 
gagiugwi'lx-,  a'ga  gagiugwi'lx  aya'itcba  mo'kctix". 


17.  The  Raccoon  Story. 

Cdu'xt   iqla'lalEc    aya'klic    aqie'yuqt.      Kwapt  tcagwa'-ix 

kwapt    ackdu'xulal  itgu'lul.      Ani'x  aga  qlp/m  qlEm    nixu'- 

20  xwax     iqla'lalEc     qxEdumi'tcklinan ;     aga^  La'x  gagiu'xwax. 

Aga    kwo'pt  ikJEma'kan  gatci'uxwax  a'-ima  ak!alala'x"takc 

gatcu'xwa.      Ya'xtlax  ki'nwa  agiulxa'ma :      "A'-ima  atlu'k- 

'  This  short   text  is  merely  a  fragmentary   version  of  the  myth  that  next  follows. 
It    supplements    the    latter,   however,   by    the    somewhat  more  detailed  explanation 
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"Now  you  people  shall  go;  again  you  shall  go  and  drum. 
My  younger  brother  has  become  sick."  Then  they  said  to 
Coyote:  ''We  shall  not  go  now."  Then  he  went  off 
again  to  the  antelopes.  He  said  to  them:  "Now  you 
people  shall  go ;  again  you  shall  go  and  drum.  My 
younger  brother  has  become  sick."  They  said  to  him : 
"We  shall  not  go  now."  Then  he  went  off  again  to  the 
big-horn  sheep.  Again  his  experience  was  as  before. 
Then  he  went  off  again  to  the  elks.  Again  his  experience 
was  as  before.  The  people  had  become  afraid ;  none  of 
them  went. 

16.   Raccoon  and  his  Grandmother.^ 

There  were  Raccoon  and  his  paternal  grandmother. 
And  then  he  stole  the  acorns.  Now  then  his  paternal 
grandmother  went  to  the  cache.  And  then  she  too  went 
to  get  acorns.  She  arrived ;  there  were  no  acorns  in  the 
cache.  And  then  she  went  to  the  house.  And  then  his 
paternal  grandmother  whipped  him  on  his  nose ;  and  again 
she  whipped  him  on  his  nose  a  little  above ;  and  again 
she  whipped  him  on  his  forehead ;  then  she  whipped  him 
twice  on  his  tail. 

17.  The  Raccoon  Story. 

Raccoon  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  an  old"  woman, 
were  living  together.  Whenever  it  was  summer,  then 
they  used  to  gather  acorns.  Now  finally  Raccoon  got  to 
be  lazy  in  picking  them ;  the  sun  made  him  (so).  And 
then  he  became  angry ;  he  gathered  only  acorns  with 
worm-holes.       She    used    to    tell    him     too,    but    in    vain : 

it   gives    of  the  markings  of  the  raccoon.     Witli  both   versions  cf.   Hoas,   Katlilaniet 
Texts,  pp.    142-154. 
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timax    amitckli'nanimtck."   —    "Kla'ya!"     A^a  iklEma'kan 
wao'u  gatci'ux;  aga  k!a'ya  gatcumi'tckli. 

TcaxE'lqlix  galixu'xwix.  Kwopt  wa^lu  gagi'ux.  Ya'xi 
yuxt  Jxf  liu ;  ga^n  yuxt  k!a'ya  qxa^ngi  wa'wa,  Kwopt 
5  aya^k.'ic  gagiu'lxam :  "Oxa^ngiska  ga'n  muxt,  ga'ya? 
Wa'lii  tci  gmuxt?"  A-i  gatcu'x.  "Da'n  au  aya'mluda?" 
Iwa'dan  gagixni^ma  kfnwa.  "Kla'ya!"  Kwopt  gagiu'l- 
xam :  "Oxa'ngi  pu  iya'mlut  agu'lul?"  —  "A'-i,  ak.'i'c, 
ama'nluda."  Gagiu^lxam :  "Amu^ya  itxaklwa'yatamt."  — 
10  "A'-i"  gatcu'xwa.  GatcagE^lgax  acda^klwalq ;  kwo'pt  ga- 
yu^ix  icdaklwa'yatamt,  gatcu'gwalmam  agulul.  Gwa^nma 
icdak.'wa^yat.  Gayu^yam.  Kwopt  i^la'g  gatcu^xwax  a'-ixt 
a'niwad ;  na\vid  galixE'lmux  a'niwat  sa'q". 


Wi^t!ax  a^xt  L.'a^g  gatcu^xwa ;  galixE^lmux  galixElmux 
15  wi'tia  sa'q" ;  a^-ima  aq!a'ptcxaq  kwo'dau  ak!alala^x"takc 
tca'xgwilxl;  sa'q"  gatcu^Lxum.  Gatcdalq!e'latcu  itq!a'p- 
tcxaqukc  kwo'dau  itk!alalax"takc  wi't!a  ik!wa'yatamt.  Wi'- 
t!ax  a^-ixt  Lla'g  gatcu'xwa  alalu'n  aga  ya^xdau  L!a^g  ga- 
tcu^x.  Wi't.'a  da'uka  mEq  iriE^q  galixE'lmux,  dasaq"sa'q" 
20  gatcu'Lxum.  Wi't.'a  da'uka  gatcalq.'e'latcu  aq!a'ptcxaq 
kwo'dau  ak!alala^x"takc.  Alala'kt  L!a'g  gatcu'x.  Kwopt 
gaJglu'ma  iJgwa'lilx :  "Kla'lalac  ik!u'xtgalal !  Ve!"  Ga- 
lixEJwi'tcatk ;  mank  wi'tlax  galixE^tcmoq  da^ukwa  :  "Kla^- 
lalac  ik.'u^xtgalal ;"  kwo'dau  t!a^ya  gasi'xlutk. 


25  Aga  gatcagE^lgEJx  at!a^ntsa  a-igiMit.  Gatcu'lxam : 
"Kla'ya!  Na'qxi  ngu^xtgEJal  •,  ignuixam  ag^klic-,  kwopt 
i^nti."  AlagwE^nma  L!a'g  gatci/xwa.  Kwopt  gatca^gElxim  : 
"Mti  ma'itla."  Aga  gala-igElu'ya^  q!wa'p  gagi^ux.  Ga- 
tcu'lxam  :      "A^a  kwo'ba  Iqla'p  ;  na'qxi  anwi'd  iklwa^yatba 
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*Keep  picking  only  the  good  ones!"  —  "No!"  And  he 
got  angrier  than  ever  and  picked  none  at  all. 

Winter  came  on  and  he  was  hungry.  Yonder  he  sits 
back  in  the  house ;  silent  he  sits,  saying  nothing.  Then 
his  paternal  grandmother  said  to  him :  "  Wherefore  do 
you  sit  silent,  grandson?  Are  you  hungry?" — "Yes,"  he 
answered  her.  "What,  pray,  shall  I  give  you?"  She 
showed  him  all  sorts  of  things,  but  to  no  purpose.  "No!" 
(he  said.)  Then  she  said  to  him:  "How  would  it  be  if 
I  gave  you  acorns?" — "Yes,  grandmother,  you  shall  give 
them  to  me."  She  said  to  him:  "You  shall  go  to  our 
cache."  —  "Yes,"  he  said  to  her.  He  took  their  basket 
and  went  on  to  their  cache ;  he  went  to  get  acorns.  They 
had  five  caches.  He  arrived  there.  Then  he  uncovered 
one  of  them,  the  first-,  immediately  he  ate  up  all  (there 
was  in)  the  first. 

Again  he  uncovered  one  of  them  -,  again  he  ate  and 
ate  all  there  was.  Only  the  shells  and  the  worm-eaten 
acorns  he  always  threw  away.  He  ate  up  everything. 
The  shells  and  v/orm-eaten  acorns  he  sw-ept  back  down 
into  the  cache.  Again  he  uncovered  one,  the  third ;  also 
that  he  uncovered.  Again,  as  before,  he  chewed  and 
ate,  ate  up  every  bit  of  the  (acorns).  Again,  as  before, 
he  swept  the  shells  and  worm-eaten  acorns  down  into  the 
(cache).  He  uncovered  the  fourth.  Then  a  certain  per- 
son shouted:  "Raccoon  is  stealing!  ho!"  He  listened. 
After  a  short  while  he  heard  (him  shout)  again,  as  be- 
fore:      "Raccoon  is  stealing!"  and  he  looked  carefully. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  Crow  coming  towards  him. 
He  said  to  her:  "No!  I  am  not  stealing.  My  paternal 
grandmother  told  me  (to  get  acorns),  that's  why  I  came." 
He  uncovered  the  fifth  (cache).  Then  he  called  her:  "Do 
you  too  come !"  So  she  went  up  to  him,  approached  him. 
He  said  to  her:      "Now  there  (you  have  come)  far  enough; 
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q!wa'p  amdi'a.  Aic  yaxi'mt  ayamgEUa'dnilma."  A'-i  ga- 
gi^ix.  Aga  kwo'pt  galixi/lmux;  a^xka  itcakla'mida  a'xka 
tcagElla'dnii;  a'xka  agak!a'lalax"takc  ivva'tka  L!a'x"  atcu- 
laMaya.  Aga  qxi'dau  galacxE^mux.  Kwopt  gatcu'lxam  : 
5  "Kla^ya  ma'nix  amnu'xwa,"  A'-i  gagi'ux.  WTtla  da'uka 
gatcalqle'latcu  aqla^ptcxaq;  qxaVat  waba'na  gala'-ixux, 
a'xka  gatca^lkitk. 


Gali'xklwa.      Aga  ia^Lqdix  kwo'dau  a'xt!a  galu'ya  aya'klic 

icdak.'wa'yatamt.  Galu^yam.  Lla'g  gagi^ux.  Adi^  a'-ima 
10  aq.'a'ptcxaq     kwo'dau     aklalala'x^takc,       A^-ixtba     da'uka. 

KanEmgwa^nma    da^uka    L!a'g.     Gala'xklwax.     Galu'yam ; 

k!a'ya     iqla^lalEc.       Oxiict    a'ngadix    gali'xpcut    aba'xEtba. 

GagigE'Igax    da^uya   yuxt  k!a'cic  tcianxa'nawunxt  aya'klic. 

Gagi'gElga  ik!a'mun6q ;  gagi'ugwilx  ia^gitcba.  GacixE^- 
15  qxii ;  gali'kta,  gayu'gaba.    Wi'tlax  gagiu'gwelx  ;  aga  da'uka 

qxida'u     gagiugwe'lilxl.       Gagi'uwa     saq*^     gayugwa'pam ; 

gagiu'gwelx    kE^mkit    aya'itcba.      Ya'xdau    qxi'dau    da'uya 

wfgwa  iq!a1alEc  Ie'1  h:\  iage'kau,  kwo'ba  ya'xdau  qxi'dau 

gagiugwe^lilxlEmx. 


20  Kwopt  yaxka'ba  gali'kim  iq!a1alEc :  "Aga  anu'ya  da'- 
minwa ;  kla'ya  wi't!ax  agEngElgEla'ya  agi'klic."  Kwopt 
gali'ktcax.  Qxi'dau  gali'kim  :  "La'p  Lap^  igi^nux  agfk!ic. 
La'p  Lap  igfnux  agi'klic."  Aga  qxida'u  gayu'ya.  La'x 
gayugwa'(pxwam  idE'lxam  uxwa'qxt  uxwa'cgEnil  wak!a^lkal, 

25  Gatgiulxam  :  "  Amti'a  ;"  gatgigi'luma.  K!a'ya  gatctu'kct ; 
naVit  gayu'ya  yuqxwE^lqt.  "Ha  ha  ha',"  galuxwakla'ya- 
wulalEiTitck,   "ora'nwitca  iqla'lalEc  nigi'katxtk  ;  ya'xdau  qxi'- 

'   La'p  Lap  is  said  to  mean   "whip"  in  the  myth  language  of  Raccoon. 
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do  not  come  right  up  to  the  cache.  I'll  just  throw  you 
(acorns)  from  a  distance." — "Yes,"  she  said  to  him.  And 
then  he  ate ;  those  which  were  bad,  those  he  always 
threw  to  her.  Those  that  were  worm-eaten  he  would 
throw  in  her  direction.  And  thus  the  two  of  them  ate. 
Then  he  said  to  her:  "Don't  you  tell  on  me."  —  "Yes," 
she  said  to  him.  Again,  as  before,  he  swept  the  shells 
down  into  the  (cache).  A  few  of  his  (acorns)  were  left 
over ;  those  he  packed  into  the  (cache). 

He  went  home.  Then  a  long  time  (elapsed),  and  his 
paternal  grandmother  also  went  to  their  cache.  She  ar- 
rived there.  She  uncovered  it.  Alas !  there  were  only 
shells  and  worm-eaten  acorns.  Similarly  in  another  one. 
Similarly  all  five  were  uncovered.  She  went  home.  She 
arrived  there.  Raccoon  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In 
truth,  he  had  already  concealed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  She  seized  him  here,  where  he  was  sitting,  looking 
up  smilingly  at  his  paternal  grandmother.  She  took  hold 
of  a  stick  and  whipped  him  on  his  nose.  He  cried,  ran 
off,  ran  out  of  the  house.  Once  more  she  whipped  him, 
and,  as  before,  she  thus  kept  whipping  him.  She  fol- 
lowed him,  and  at  last  he  got  quite  outside ;  she  whipped 
him  at  the  tip  of  his  tail.  That  is  why  to-day  Raccoon's 
back  is  black  in  places ;  it  is  thus  wherever  she  whipped 
him. 

Then  Raccoon  said  to  himself:  "Now  I  shall  go  away 
for  good ;  never  again  shall  my  paternal  grandmother  see 
-me."  Then  he  cried.  Thus  he  said :  "  My  paternal 
grandmother  whipped  me !"  And  thus  he  went  on.  He 
approached  people  (who)  were  assembled  together,  gam- 
bling at  shinny.  They  said  to  him:  "You  shall  come;" 
they  shouted  to  him.  He  did  not  look  at  them  at  all ; 
he  went  straight  ahead,  wailing.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!"  they  all 
laughed,  "oh,  yes!  Raccoon  has  been  stealing,  that  is  why 
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dau  yuqxwE'lqt."  Gali'kim  wi'tlax :  "La'p  Lap  igl'nux 
agl'nux  acTl'k.'ic.  La^p  Lap  igi'nux  agfk.'ic.  Emca'dEnux 
k!wa'la  mcki'xax  k.'ma'dEnux  na^ya  La'p  Lap  igfnux 
agrklic." 
5  Na'wit  gayu'ya.  Wi't.'a  La'x  gali'xux  •,  adi'  wao'u  idE^- 
xam  ilga'bElat.  Wi't.'ax  da'ukwa  gatgignuma  :  "Amti'a." 
Wi't.'a  da'ukwa  gali'kim :  "La'p  Lap  igl'nux  agl'k!lc.  La'p 
Lap  igfnux  agi'kiic." —  "Ha  ha  ha"!  iq!a1alEc  nigi'katxtk ; 
nigi^twaq  aya'klic,"  gatgiugwa'nimtcgwax  idE'lxam.  Wi'tia 
10  da'ukwa  gali'kim :  "Emca'dEnux  k!wa'ia  mcki'xax  k!ma'- 
dEnux  na'ya  La'p  Lap  igfnux  agi'klic." 


Aga  mank  ya'xi  gayuxwaLa'gwa.  Gayu'ya  naVit 
gayugwa'gwamx  itk.'a'munoq  ka'nawi  dan  yuk.'wa^nxat 
iJxE'lEm.      Kwo'ba  gayu'la-it  aga  ga'n  nixu'xwax  sqxi'Lak. 

15  Kwopt  gayak.'aLxiVulx  aslaVaitk^  agak.'a'munoq ;  kwopt 
gala-ixK^lmux  asla^vaitk. 

A^a  a'xt.'ax  aya'klic  qlE'ctu  galaxu'xwax;  galaxlu'xwa-it: 
"Luxwa'n  da'nbamat  qxi'dau  ninftxa  itcgi'yEn ;  aga  anyu- 
na'xLama."     Kwo'pt  galaxE'ltxwitck.    Aga  kwo'pt  galu'ya. 

20  Galaktca'xmax :  "A'na  witcigfyEn  —  Ga'iya  witciglyEn!" 
Da'ngiya'bama  La'p  Lap  —  Iniu'x  witcigi'yEn.  Gatcwa'q- 
wax  aqle'xcap  —  Ama'koq  ganu'xvvax  —  Da'uka  itgaklu'- 
k!u.  Ga'iya  witcigl'yEn !  Gatcanlu'klamx  aqle'xcap  — 
Ama'itoq  ganu'xwax  —  Iwa'tka  itgaklu'klo."^ 


25  Yu'gwaxt  iqla'lalEc  a-ixi'lax  asla'waitk.  Kwopt  Vw'i  ga- 
li^xux ;  gatcagE^lkEl  aMit,  P!a'la  gayugwa'ia-it  ga'n.  Ilts!i'- 
nun  atugwa'ya  dE'm-f,  alaglu'maya  :      "  Ma'ika  tci^  ga^ya  ?" 


'  Species  uncertain.  In  the  corresponding  Kathlamet  myth  the  word  asEla'wa 
is  translated  "haws." 

2  It  is  customary  in  Wishram,  when  apostrophizing  a  relative,  as  in  mourning, 
to    use    both    the    non-pronominal    vocative    and    the    1st    per.    sing.    poss.  form  of 
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he  is  crying."  Again  he  said:  "My  paternal  grandmother 
whipped  me !  My  paternal  grandmother  whipped  me ! 
You  people,  indeed,  are  happy;  but  as  for  me  —  my 
paternal  grandmother  whipped  me !" 

Straight  on  he  went.  Again  he  approached  (some 
people) ;  behold !  there  were  many  people  again.  Again 
as  before,  they  shouted  to  him:  "You  shall  come." 
Again,  as  before,  he  said:  "My  paternal  grandmother 
whipped  me!  My  paternal  grandmother  whipped  me!"  — 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Raccoon  has  been  stealing.  His  paternal 
grandmother  killed  him,"  the  people  made  fun  of  him. 
Again,  as  before,  he  said  :  "You  people,  indeed,  are  happy, 
but  as  for  me  —  my  paternal  grandmother  whipped  me." 

Now  he  passed  by  them,  a  little  farther  ahead.  He 
went  straight  on  (until)  he  came  to  trees  (on  which)  all 
sorts  of  food  were  growing.  There  he  sat  down  and 
remained  quiet  for  a  short  time.  Then  he  climbed  up 
on  a  berry  ^  bush.     Then  he  ate  the  berries. 

Now  his  paternal  grandmother,  for  her  part,  became 
sad.  She  thought:  "I  don't  know  why  I  treated  my 
grandson  in  that  way;  now  I  shall  go  and  look  for  him." 
Then  she  got  ready  to  go.  And  then  she  went.  She 
cried:  "Oh,  my  grandson!  grandson,  my  grandson!-  I 
know  not  why  I  whipped  my  grandson.  He  killed  a  fawn  ; 
a  breech-clout  I  made  of  it,  thus  with  its  hoofs  on.  Grand- 
son, my  grandson !  He  brought  me  a  fawn ;  a  breech- 
clout  I   made  of  it,  just  that  way,  with  its  hoofs  on."'^ 

Raccoon  was  perched  on  top,  eating  the  berries. 
Then  he  turned  to  look,  and  saw  her  coming.  Quietly 
he  was  sitting  above,  saying  nothing.  Whenever  a  bird 
flew,  whirring  its  wings,  she  would  shout:      "Is  that  you, 

the  noun  (as  if  one  were  to  say  in  English:  "Papa,  my  father!").  Compare 
a'ca  wagl'xan  ("my  daughter!")  in  the   first  song,   p.  94. 

3  The  exact  rhythmical  values  of  the  syllables  of  this  song  are  undetermined, 
as  the  myth  was  written  down  and  forwarded  by  my  interpreter. 
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Twi  alaxu'xwax ;  k.'a'ya  H^gwa'lilx.  Wi't!a  uqxwr/lqt.  Ga- 
lixhi'xwa-it :  "Aga  wa'wa  anu'xwa."  Kwopt  wi't!a  galix- 
Ju'xwa-it :  "Kwa'tqxa  na'qxi  wa'w'  ana'txax.  Aic  anu- 
waVvva."  Kwopt  wi'tlax  nixlu^xwa-it :  "Aic  it!u'kdix 
5  anakxaluda^itcgwa."  Aga  gala-igi/gwamx  ;  gagiu'lxam  : 
"Ma'ika  tci*^  ga^ya?"  Ga'n  yugwa'xt ;  k!a'ya  qxa'ngi  ga- 
tcu'lxam.  Ki'nwatci  gagiu'lxam  :  "Ma'ika  ga'ya?"  Kla'ya 
wa'wa  gatcu'xwa. 

Kwopt  gagiu^xam  :  "Na^it!ax  asla'wait."  Kwopt  k!wa't 
10  k!wat  gatcu'xwax  pa^L  ilia'kcEn-,  qxwa'L  qxwaL  gatcda^- 
luxwax  waqxa'ts  aslaVait.  Gatculxam :  "  Ca'x"  i'xa 
imi'k"cxat ;  na'ika  ayamlu'da."  Kwopt  da'ukwa  galaxu'- 
xwax.  GatcagE'liada  daqxwa'L  itca'k^cxat.  Nanqlwa^Lguxit; 
ki'nwa  gagiu'lxam  iltcqwa^  K!a'ya  gayu'ya.  Aga  kwo^pt 
15  galaxcgi'lalEmtck.  Kwopt  ni'kta  ki'nwa  k!ma  a^ngadix 
aga  axElu^idat  na'xux ;  ma'nk  aga  du'lulu  galu'kwa. 

Lgwap  gali'ktcax  iqla'lalEc ;  ki'nwa  gatcu'walalEmtck ; 
ki'nwa  atcagE'lgaya.  Du'du  alugwa'lalma  •,  ki'nwatci* : 
"Ak!i'c    aga  mti' ;  aga  k!a'ya  wi'tlax  qxi'dau  ayamu'xwa -, 

20  aga  atxklwa'ya."  Ki'nwa  gatcu'walalEmtck  aga  a'-Ic  pE's- 
pEsps^  gala^xux  •  gala'xux  acmuMmud  aka'xdau  Iqxiict 
aya'klic  iqla'IalEc.  Aga  kwo'pt  ya'-ima  ni^xux.  Aga 
gayu'ya.  Na'wid  galigu'gwam  isk!u'lyE.  Aga  gacdu'ta-it 
cda'-ima.      Kwopt  gatdu'lxam  :      "K!a'ya  ya'xi  mia',   dala- 

25  a'x  lq!a'b  algEmu'xwa  wala'lap-  da'ngi  ilak!a'mElamax." 


Aga     kwo'pt     gayu'ya     iqla'lalac     wi'tia;    galigu'qwam 

'   A  sound  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  pheasant. 

2  No  explanation  could  be  obtained  of  the  meaning  of  wala'lap  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  signifies  some  sort  of  mythical  being.  One  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  said 
that    Coyote    himself  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  merely  wished  .to  excite  Rac- 
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grandson?"  She  would  turn  to  look-,  it  was  not  a  person 
at  all.  Again  she  wails.  He  thought  to  himself:  "Now 
I  shall  talk  to  her."  Then  again  he  thought:  "Never 
mind !  I  shall  not  talk  to  her.  I  shall  just  kill  her." 
Then  again  he  thought:  "I  shall  just  associate  kindly 
with  her."  Now  she  reached  him.  She  said  to  him  :  "Is 
that  you,  grandson?"  He  is  perched  on  top,  saying  nothing  ; 
he  said  nothing  at  all  to  her.  In  vain  she  said  to  him  : 
"Is  that  you,  grandson?"      He  did  not  speak  to  her  at  all. 

Then  she  said  to  him:  "(Let)  me  also  (have)  some 
berries !"  Then  he  picked  them  (until)  his  hand  was  full  •, 
he  stuck  thorns  into  the  berries.  He  said  to  her:  "Open 
your  mouth  wide  and  I  shall  give  you  some."  Then  she 
did  thus.  He  threw  them  at  her  so  as  to  just  fill  her  mouth. 
She  choked  ;  she  tried  to  tell  him  (to  get)  water,  but  in  vain. 
He  did  not  go  (for  it).  And  then  she  rolled  about.  Then 
he  ran  (after  her),  but  in  vain,  as  she  had  already  become 
different.      A  short  time  elapsed  and  she  flew :  du'lulu. 

Raccoon  burst  out  crying.  He  kept  running  after  her, 
but  in  vain ;  he  would  try  to  seize  her,  but  without  suc- 
cess. She  would  keep  flying  about :  du'du.  In  vain  (he 
called  to  her):  "Grandmother,  come  now!  Not  again 
shall  I  do  thus  to  you.  Let  us  now  go  home."  He  kept 
following  her  about,  but  in  vain ;  now  she  just  uttered : 
"PE'spEsps."^  That  same  paternal  grandmother  of  Rac- 
coon, in  truth,  had  become  Pheasant.  So  then  he  re- 
mained alone.  Then  he  went  on.  Straightway  he  came 
to  Coyote.  Now  they  two  lived  together  alone.  Then 
(Coyote)  said  to  him :  "  Do  not  go  far  away  \  perhaps  a 
'wala^lap'  will  meet  you  —  they  are  wicked  beings."- 

And  then   Raccoon  went  on   again  and  came  to  Grizzly 

coon's  curiosity  so  as  to  get  a  chance  to  waylay  him,  kill  him,  and  eat  him.  Com- 
pare Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  152-154,  where  the  wa'i.ixi.ax  invented  by  Coyote 
evidently  correspond  to  the  Wishram  wala'lap.  The  rest  of  the  myth  was  given 
as  a  second  instalment,  and  there  is  evidently  a  break  in  the  narrative. 
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ik!wa'qwa.  "Qxa'ng^i  gamxa'tx  ya'xdau  imiga'tcba  ^e1?" 
—  "Gana'dla  aksk!u^tsian  ;  aga  kwo^pt  galanxi'tlagwa,  kwopt 
wax  gadanxi'tx  itlasxu'ait  kwo'dau  iJu'nut."  —  "Da'ukwa 
na'itia  amnu^xwa,  aVi." — "Cma'ni  au  imiga^iLmxac  yaxa 
5  dauka  ayamu'xwa."  Kwopt  niki'm  ik!wa'qwa :  "Daukwa 
amnu'xwa."  —  "A'-i,"  niki'm  iqla'lalac.  Aora  kwo'pt  gac- 
gu'la  ayaksk.'u'tsian  ik!wa'qwa,  sa'q"  gacgu'la.  Kwopt 
q!wui  q!wul  ga^cktux  itlasxu'ait.  Kwopt  galixxaMma 
ik!wa^qwa ;  kwopt  gatca-ila^gwa  aksklu'tsian  iyaga'tcba. 
10  Nawit  wa^x  gatcti^gux  itlasxu'ait  k!ma  itu'nut.  Kwopt 
gayugwo'ba,  galigE^ltaqxL 

Kwopt  gayuya';  nawit  isk!u'liya  galigu'qwam.  Kwopt 
gatciu^xam:  "Iklwa'qwa  tcf/ndwad,  ina-ila'gwa  aksklu'- 
tsian."  Kwopt  gatciii'pcut.  Kwopt  isk.'u'liyE  gatcigElga 
15  itciriaq  ;  a-ilE'l-|-  gatci'ux  iya^gatcba.  Kwopt  lu'q!  gatci'ux. 
Kwopt  gala'-ixilupct  isk!u^liyE,  wax  gatciu^gEmaxix  ittc!!'- 
laqukc.     ^e'x  gatctux,  qxaLla'lEt  itqxadu^tinkc. 

Kwopt    gatci^uwa;     naVit    galigElda'tcgwam    isk.'u^liyE. 

Gatci'ulxam:  "Na^qxi  tci  ilmgi'datcgwam  ilkla'ckac,  di'ka 
20  itcE'ntqxa  ilgrnlux."  —  "Tcli'tqxala  tclitqxala',"^  isk.'u'liyE 

gali'kim.       WTtla    gatciugwa^mtcxugwa :      "Na'qxi    tci    it- 

k!a^ckac  ilmgi'datcgwam ?" —  "Tcli'tqxala  tclitqxala"." — "Ha 

ha,  k!a^ya  na^itla  itcdama'xul,  awi."     (Yaxa  a'ngadix  lu'q! 

gatci'ux  itcli'laq  ;  a-ilE'li-  gatci'ux  iyaga'tc  iq.'a'lalac  diwi.) 
25   "  Yamu'xulal,  dala'^'Ex  luq!  intu'x  angaMix." — "T.c!a'niau,  a'x 

mxux,"    gali^kim    iklwa^qwa.      Kwopt    ax    ni^xux  isklu'liyE ; 

gati^E'lba  ilgwa'iilx  h:'\  iJa'gatc. 


Kwopt  ga'nwit  gatcki'gwalEqxL  la'xka  da^ula  ilgwa^Jilx. 

'    This    word  is  apparently  quite  meaningless.     It  is  perhaps  a  humorous  con- 
tortion of  itcli'laq  ("grasshopper"). 
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Bear.  "What  did  you  do  to  yourself  so  as  to  be  striped 
black  on  your  nose?"  —  "I  sharpened  an  adze.  And  then 
I  hit  myself  with  it,  then  poured  black  pitch  and  urine 
on  myself."  —  "You  shall  do  thus  to  me  too,  younger 
brother!"  —  "If  indeed  you  are  nervy,  then  I  shall  do  thus 
to  you."  Then  Grizzly-Bear  said:  "You  shall  do  thus 
to  me."  —  "All  right,"  said  Raccoon.  And  then  the  two 
of  them  sharpened  Grizzly-Bear's  adze,  sharpened  it  per- 
fectly. Then  they  prepared  the  black  pitch  very  hurriedly. 
Then  Grizzly-Bear  lay  down ;  then  (Raccoon)  hit  him  on 
the  nose  with  the  adze.  Immediately  he  poured  the  black 
pitch  and  urine  on  him.     Then  he  ran  out  and  left  him. 

Then  he  went  on  and  on ;  straightway  he  came  to 
Coyote.  Then  he  said  to  him  :  "  Grizzly-Bear  is  following 
me,  I  hit  him  with  an  adze."  Then  he  hid  him.  Then 
Coyote  took  a  grasshopper  and  just  made  him  black  on 
his  nose.  Then  he  swallowed  him.  Then  Coyote  started  a 
fire  and  made  it  blaze  near  the  grasshoppers.  He  magically 
transformed  them,  (so  that)  they  appeared  to  be  children. 

Then  (Grizzly-Bear)  pursued  him ;  straightway  he  came 
upon  Coyote.  He  said  to  him:  "Did  not  a  boy  come 
upon  you?  He  made  a  scar  on  me  right  here."  —  "Tcli^t- 
qxala,  tclitqxala","  ^  said  Coyote.  Again  he  asked  him : 
"Did  not  a  boy  come  upon  you?" — "Tcli^tqxala,  tclitqxa- 
la'."  —  "Ha,  ha!  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  speak  Molale, '^ 
younger  brother!"  (Indeed,  (Coyote)  had  already  swal- 
lowed the  grasshopper;  he  had  just  made  his  nose  black 
(to  make  him  look)  like  Raccoon.)  "I'll  tell  you,  perhaps 
I  swallowed  him  some  time  ago."  —  "Let's  see,  then,  vom- 
it!" said  Grizzly-Bear.  Then  Coyote  vomited;  a  person 
came  out  of  him  whose  nose  was  black. 

Then,  surely,  he  recognized  this  person  as  him.     Then 

'  Molale  is  the  western  dialect  of  the  Waiilatpuan   stock. 
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Kwopt  ni'kim  ikiwa'qwa:  "Qxa'ngi  aic  ga'mxatx  yaxdau 
imik!a'itsEm !"  —  "Cma'ni  au  imiga'iLmxac  yaxa  pu  da^uka 
ma'it!ax  ayamu'xwa  na'ika  diwi." —  "Hi,  da'ukwa  ao^a  na'it!a 
amnu'xwa,  awi."  Aga  kwo'pt  gacdu^ya,  itk!a'lamat  gac- 
5  kla'xlama.  Kwopt  gayu'ya  isklu'liyE,  iq!u'p  gatcu^xwa  atci'x- 
tcix.  Kwopt  Ixwa'p  gatcu'xwa.  Kwopt  qxwa^L  gala-i^xE- 
lux  iyawa'nba.  Aga  kwo'pt  gayu'ya,  galixE'lgwitcu  itk!a'- 
lamat  ilxtE'lt  gwa'nEma  a'xt  axt. 

Gatciu'lxam  ikiwa'qwa  :      "Qxi'dau  pu  a'nxuxwa."     Luq! 

10  lu'q!  gatclux  gwa'nma  ilkla'lamat.  Kwo'pt  gatdu'qwEmct 
ihcqwa" ;  k'b  Isb  galxux  iyawa'nba.  Gali'xux  gua't  guat. 
Kwopt  galigla'lamtck :  "Itcmu'la  mu'la."  Kwopt  gatci- 
u'lxam  iya'lxt:  "Qxi'dau  ganxatx  itsmala'iumit  kwodau 
itskla'itsEm."     Gali'kim  ikiwa'qwa :      "Da'ukwa  amnu'xwa, 

15  a'wi."  Gairkim  isklu'lyE :  "Cma'ni  au  iniiga'iLEmxEtck 
yaxa  da'ukwa  ayamu'xwa."  Gayu'txwit  isk!u'lyE ;  dawa'x 
gaLxi'^Elwaba  itkla'lamat  iyadu'duba.  Kwo'pt  aga  gayu'- 
la-it  ikiwa'qwa-,  gatciu'lxam :  "KIe'p  Emxux."  Kwopt 
gatdilgwi'tcu  ilklalamat ;  sa'q"  gatci'lgalqx  iya'wan.      Ga- 

20  yumqxa'tEmtck ;  gatcrulxamnintck :  "Emkrm  ma'it!a, 
'Ma'la  ma'la'  na'ika  diwi  ganxtgimni'nxL."  Gayu'mEqt ; 
cu'x  gatci'xux ;   kwopt  galixE'lmux. 


18.  The  Boy  that  was  Stolen  by  At!at!a'liya/ 

Icta'mx    aya'gikal    ma'ta    gduxt    i'tqxuti.       Aga    kwo'pt 

galu'ya    wa'tckti.      Aga   Lq!6'pLq!6p    guxt.      Kwopt    gagi- 

25  xi'ma   itca'xan ;  aga  ya'xi  gala'-igEluqxf,   guxt  Lq!6'pLq!6p 

wa'tckti.      Aga    gakla'kuLqx;    kwopt    na-iglu'ya    itcaxa'n. 

1  This  myth  was  taken  down  in  phonetic  Wishram  and  forwarded  with  inter- 
linear translation  by  Pete  McGuff,  the  original  source  being  an  old  Indian  woman 
named    AnEwi'icus.     Despite    several   attempts    to    get    the  whole  myth  in  its  com- 
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Grizzly-Bear  said :  "Just  what  did  you  do  to  yourself, 
that  you  are  thus  small?"  —  "If,  indeed,  you  are  nervy, 
then  I  could  do  thus  to  you  too,  just  like  me."  —  "Surely, 
you  shall  now  do  thus  to  me  too,  younger  brother!"  And 
then  the  two  of  them  went  and  heated  some  stones.  Then 
Coyote  went  and  cut  off  an  elder-bush  limb.  Then  he 
bored  it  all  through  and  hung  it  inside  of  himself  in  his 
belly.  And  then  he  went  and  threw  down  five  hot  rocks 
into  himself,   one  by  one. 

Grizzly-Bear  said  to  him:  "Thus  I  should  like  to  do." 
(Coyote)  swallowed  five  rocks  one  after  another.  Then 
he  drank  water  and  they  boiled  in  his  belly.  He  rubbed 
himself.  Then  he  sang:  "I  am  clean,  clean."  Then  he 
said  to  his  elder  brother :  "  In  this  way  I  became  clean 
and  small."  Grizzly-Bear  said:  "Thus  you  shall  do  to 
me,  younger  brother!"  Coyote  said:  "If,  indeed,  you 
are  nervy,  then  I  shall  do  thus  to  you."  Coyote  stood 
up  and  the  rocks  just  went  pouring  out  of  him  from  his 
tube.  And  then  Grizzly-Bear  sat  down.  (Coyote)  said 
to  him:  "Shut  your  eyes."  Then  he  dropped  the  rocks 
down  into  him.  His  belly  all  burned  up.  He  began 
to  die.  (Coyote)  kept  telling  him:  "Do  you  too  say, 
'Clean,  clean,'  just  as  I  kept  saying."  He  died.  He  took 
off  his  skin  from  him;  then  he  ate  him. 

18.  The  Boy  that  was  Stolen  by  At!at!a^liya.^ 

The  chiefs  wife  is  cleaning  up  the  house.  And  then 
they  went  to  get  grass  and  she  cuts  it.  Then  she  laid 
her  child  down  and  went  off  far  away  from  him,  (while) 
she    is   cutting    the   grass.      Now    she    finished  (her  work) 

plete  form,  it  had  to  be  left  unfinished  as  here  given.  It  is  evidently  a  variant 
of  the  Kathlamet  "Myth  of  Aqlasxe'nasxena"  (see  I3oas,  "Kathlamet  Texts," 
pp.  9-19)' 
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Galu'yam;  kla'ya  itca'xan,  yaima  da'ngi  gagigE'llcEl  idia'- 
qxat  di'xtka  ick.'a'li  diwi  datcli'p  itcaxa^nba  ixadi'mat. 
Ki'nwa  gafgi'unaxhck.  Kla'ya.  Aga  kvvo'pt  galxklwa'yu. 
Aga  kwo'pt  tia'ya  gatgi'a  itka'lukc,  gatkdu'kl  itgaga'matcx. 
5  Wi'tla  da'uka  galgu'giga  itqxa^t  da'ima  da'ukwa  wKtla 
datcli'p  ickla'li  diwi.  Aga  kwo'pt  galxda^gwa,  gaJu'yam. 
Galki'm  :  "K!a'ya  ikla'ckac."  A^a  kwo'pt  ka'nawi  idE'l- 
xam  galuxini'mtck. 


Ou'ct    yaxa    a^xdau    At!at!a'Jiya^    gagi'ux"tk.      Gagi'ukl 

10  nawit    itca^qxuqba    bama    lu'q!.      Aga    kw6''pt  wi'tia  tqli^x 

gagi^ux,    aga  aic  gagiumda^mit  bama  a^xka.      Aga  alu''ya 

akdu'laba  irfali'tsyauks  kwoMau  itqwa^Edukc  dan  agalE^m- 

gwa,     akdu'kla.      Lu'x"    akdu'xwa,    atgE^ksta     sait!a'mEl- 

t!a'mEl.      Aga  kwo'pt  adixE'lmuxma.    Aga  kuidix  gayu'mt, 

15  iya^gaiL     ni'xux.       Aklulxa^ma     itca'qxuq :       "Imca^ux^ix." 

Aga    gatcJgE'lkEl    ilxElu'idEd,    il^a'lqx    ixlu'idEd    yaxa  ya'x ; 

iya^Jqx  ilgwa'lilx  diwi,  Ja'-itc  iJa'tqx  datcH'p  iyakli'nul^max. 

Kwopt     nixtu'xwa-it:       "Qxa'ngi     Iga    qxi'dau?"       A-ila'x 

iki'xax.     K!ma    da^minwa    giu'xulal    itca'xan    aga  ya^xt'.ax 

20  tcagE'mluxan  ;  qxa'ngi  aJgiu^xwa  itca'qxuq  tqli'x  agiu^xwa, 

aklulxa'ma :      "Imca'uxix." 


Aga    da^nmax  gatcdu'dina,  itts!i^nunks  da'nmax  idiaga'- 

matcx    Engi.      Da'minwa    agiulxa'ma :      "Na'qxi    iwa't    iwa 

gaJu'ix."-     Yaxa    da'minwa  ixqiwa'lal  aga  dan  atciwa^gwa 

25  itcla^nk.     Aga  kwo'pt  nixlu'xwa-it :      "Da'nba  Iga  gagnul- 

'   Compare  pp.  35 — 39  and  footnote  on  p.  34.     Pete  writes  in  regard  to  this  mythi- 
cal   being    that  she   "is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  a  person,  but  much  larger    than 
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and  went  to  her  child.  She  arrived  there.  Her  child 
was  not  to  be  seen ;  only  something  she  saw,  a  single 
track,  striped  like  a  basket,  where  her  child  had  lain. 
They  sought  to  find  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  not  to 
be  seen.  And  then  they  all  went  home.  Now  then  the 
men  went  (to  search)  more  carefully,  took  their  arrows 
along.  Again  as  before  they  found  only  a  track,  again 
as  before  striped  like  a  basket.  So  then  they  turned  back 
and  arrived  home.  They  said:  "There  is  no  boy."  And 
then  all  the  people  mourned. 

Now  in  truth  it  was  that  At!at!a'hya^  who  had  stolen 
him.  She  took  him  straight  to  her  children  for  eating. 
But  then  again  she  liked  him  and  just  raised  him  for 
herself.  Now  she  used  to  go  to  dig  up  black  snakes  and 
frogs,  or  toads,  and  took  them  home  with  her.  She  used 
to  roast  them,  and  when  tender,  they  were  done.  And 
then  he  used  to  eat  them.  Now  he  grew  up  quickly  and 
became  big.  She  used  to  say  to  her  children:  "He  is 
your  younger  brother."  Now  he  saw  that  they  looked 
different  (from  himself),  their  flesh  looked  different  from 
his  own  ;  his  flesh  was  like  a  human  being's,  as  for  them 
—  their  flesh  was  marked  in  stripes.  Then  he  thought 
to  himself:  "Why,  perchance,  is  it  thus?"  He  is  puz- 
zled. But  ever  she  speaks  of  him  as  her  son,  and  he,  for 
his  part,  thinks  much  of  her.  Whatever  her  children 
would  do  to  him,  she  would  take  his  part  -,  she  would 
say  to  them:      "He  is  your  younger  brother." 

Now  he  killed  various  (animals),  various  birds  with  his 
arrows.  Always  she  would  say  to  him:  "Do  not  go  off 
in  that  direction."  Now  he  is  always  hunting,  and  even 
kills    a  deer.     And  then  he  thought:      "Why,  perchance, 

an  ordinary  person.  No  one  to-day  can  give  the  exact  description,  nor  anyone 
ever  saw  one." 

•^  Galu'ix  means  "they   went."     One  would  rather  expect  aniu'ya  ("you  shall  go"). 
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•xa'mnil,   'Kla'ya  amu'ya  iwa't  Iwa'?"      Kwopt  nixlu'xwa-it : 

"Aga    iwa'tka    anu'ya."     Aga    iwa'tka    gayu'ya.      lyakla'i- 

tsEm  wi'xat  gali'giig^wam,  kwo'ba  daya  ik!a^munak  ixi'mat. 

Gwob  nikkla^lagwa  pu,  kwopt  ca^xi:!  nixux ;  nixLa'gwa  pu, 

5  wi'tla  kwo'ba  da^uya.     Kwopt  nigu'txwit,  daLla'k  nixux. 


"A'nnanana,"  gatxu'x  ilgwa'Jilx.  "Na'ika  Iga  gani'txtga 
k!m'  aga  L!a'k  itci'ux  itcqwi't  k!ma  yaxa  pu  inxi'lk^litck. 
lya'waq  itcqwi't,  ikla'tamgwadid  ^  Engi  itcmE'lq,  aqlE'mu- 
cEkcEk  Engi  akqlu'x},   aka'plxap"  Engi  axk!u'xsk!uxs,  wa'- 

10  tcin  Engi  itsr/kal."  Kwopt  gatcu'lxam  :  "Au,  k!ma  na'qxi 
imnulxam  a'ngadix."  Aga  kwopt  tla'ya  gatci'ux  itca'quit 
wi'tla  da'ukwa.  Kwopt  gagiu'lxam :  "Atqxi  anyulxa'- 
mEma  imilxtla'max."^  Kwopt  na'kta,  daLa'u  wag-flti  gala'- 
xux.     Qu'ct    yaxa  ikinwa'kcumax  ya'xdau  itcagfkal  naxa- 

15  i'lk"!itckwam. 

"Aga  ayaxEmilk"li^tckwa ;  na'qxi  a'xdau  wa'maqx,  ax- 
lu'idEd  a'xdau.  Imiikau  qxi^gEmtgix  watcE'lxba  abaxa^tba. 
Amuya'mabEt,  alma  amJu'xwa  il^q!a'xuskan  tclE'xtc.'Ex. 
Kwo'pt  alma  kwa^i.kwaL  amliluxa'yaxdixa  ka'nawi  qa^xba 
20  watcE'lxba.  Kwo'pt  alma  wa'x  amtu^xwa  alu'yabEt  qxa'- 
damt,  atclilga^gwa  itca'qxuq.  Cma'nix  saq"  atclitga'lg-wa 
itca'qxuq,  kwopt  ya'xiba  kwo'ba  iqifyuqt  yuxt."  Gagix- 
ni'ma. 


Aga    kwo'pt    nixk!wa^     Kwopt  da'ukwa  ni'xux-,  kwa'L- 
25  kwaL  gatctu'x  itq!a'xuskan  alatcE^xba.     Aga  kwo'pt  wi't!a 

•  The  ik'.a'iamgwadid  is  described  as  a  tin  ornament  of  the  shape  of  a  funnel; 
several  were  tied  close  to  one  another  to  a  belt  or  saddle,  and  produced  a  jingling 
effect.  Pete  adds  that  surely  the  "ikla'iamgwadid  was  made  before  Indians  ever 
saw  tin.  To  my  knowledge,  it  was  made  of  horn  or  bone  in  olden  days."  Per- 
haps dew-claw  rattles  are  referred  to. 
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has  she  always  been  telling  me,  'You  shall  not  go  off  in 
that  direction'?"  Then  he  thought  to  himself:  "Now  I 
shall  go  just  yonder."  And  off  he  went  in  just  that  direc- 
tion. He  came  to  a  narrow  trail ;  there  lies  this  stick. 
He  was  about  to  step  across  over  it  \  then  it  arose.  He 
was  about  to  pass  by  it ;  again  there  was  this  (stick). 
Then  he  stepped  on  it;  it  broke  right  in  two. 

"A'nnanana,"  groans  the  person  (in  pain).  "Was  it 
!,  perchance,  that  stole  him?  And  yet  he  broke  my  leg, 
and  indeed  I  was  about  to  let  him  know  something.  My 
leg  is  valuable,  my  thigh-bone  is  of  jingles,^  of  beads  is 
my  knee,  of  alxa^plxap"  my  ankle,  of  dentalium  my  shin 
bone."  Then  he  said  to  her:  "Oh!  but  you  did  not  tell 
me  before."  And  then  he  made  her  leg  well  again,  as 
it  was  before.  Then  she  said  to  him:  "Wait,  I  shall 
go  and  tell  your  great-grandfather."/'  Then  she  ran  off 
and  a  sprinkle  of  rain  arose.  Now  in  truth  that  was 
Thunder  who  was  her  husband,  and  she  came  to  tell  him. 

"Now  I  shall  tell  you.  That  one  is  not  your  mother, 
that  woman  is  different  (from  you).  Your  cradle-board  is  in 
the  back  part  of  the  underground  lodge,  at  the  rear  end. 
When  you  get  there,  then  you  shall  split  up  pitch-wood. 
Then  you  shall  stick  some  of  it  into  every  part  of  the 
underground  lodge.  Then,  when  she  goes  off  somewheres, 
you  will  set  fire  to  the  (pitch),  and  her  children  will  burn. 
When  her  children  will  have  all  burned,  then  (go)  to  yon- 
der place,  where  an  old  man  is  dwelling."  She  pointed 
it  out  to  him. 

And  then  he  went  home.  Then  he  did  as  directed ; 
he   stuck    in  the  pitch  in  their  underground  lodge.      Now 

2  No  explanation  of  this  term  was  given.  I'lobably  some  sort  of  beads  or 
other  ornament  is  referred  to. 

'  All  progenitors  from  the  fourth  generation  back,  i.  e.,  beginning  with  one's 
great-grandparents,   are    included    in  the  terms  ilxtla'max  (masc),  alxtla'max  (fern.). 
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galu'ya,  galak!i'lapam.  Kwopt  ya^xtla  nixq!wa'  qxaL.'a'LEt. 
Kwopt  wi'tia  Lu'k  nixux,  galiJgu'qwam  Ixila'-itix.  Gatc- 
Ju'lxam :  "Atqxi  lIe'IclIeIc^  ayamcu'xwa."  Aga  kwopt 
LlE^kL.'Ek  gatclux.  Galxi'qxatq  idia^qwitba,  saq"  galikgu'p- 
5  dit.  Kwopt  k!a'uk!au  gatdxElu'x  ila'nalxat  Engi.  Kwopt 
a-iwa'x  gatdux. 

Aga  kwopt  nu'it  gayu'ya.  Wi't!a  Lu'k  nixux,  wi'tla 
gayu'ya.  Gwa^nmix  Lu^k  nixux ;  gatctux  ^wa'nmix  itqxa^t. 
Kwopt  kwo'dau  gayu'ya  iq!f  yuqtyamt :  (ya'niwadix  iya^lkau 

10  gatcigElga).  Kwaic  ak.'i'ulal  At!at!a'iiya,  daLla'k  nixux 
itcag-a'bEn.  "Am,"  na'kini,  "iyagE^lmakcti !  aga  da'ngi 
itd'JgElux  itcqxu^q."  Aga  kwopt  naVit  naxklwa' ;  galu'- 
yam,  aga  tcaVigaluqt  itfa^qut  saq".  Kwopt  na'xa-ilutk 
da'niwatba    gatctu'x ;  wi^t!a  Luk  na^xux.     Aga  kwo'pt  a-i- 

15  klwa^lalEk  na^xux;  g-wa^nmix  gaktux  kwo'dau  sa^iba  ga- 
gi'wa. 

Yaxa    ya^x    galigu'qwam    iqlfyuqt   a-ixi^xut  i'nadix  inat 

wi'ma^      Kwopt    gatdu'qdi    iya'qxwit   gAvob  wi'maJ.      Ga- 

tciu'lxam  :     "Na'qxi  alma  amingutxwi'da  axqlu'xJba."    Aga 

20  nigu'ya    nawit    ayaq!u'x}ba,   nikkla'lagwa.     Qu^ct    yaxa    i- 

gwa'cgwac  da'uya  iq!fyuqt  iyaYqt  iya'qxwit. 

Aga  kwo^pt  gatd^ukt  idia^qutyamt.  Gatciumgu^gmit 
sa'q"  da^xdau  da'nmax  dixi'lax  idakla'mElamax.  Kwopt 
gatcdi'lut  da^nmax  itt!u'ktimax  icawa'iyumax  itk!a'daqxi 
25  ik!wa'nixmax  apgE'liumax  itgwa^natmax.  Gadi^xElmux, 
nixkliYxum.  Kwopt  gatciukli'di,  gatcdi'lut  aklwa'tauwias 
kwodau  ka'nawi  dan  itkli'tit.  Kwo'dau  gatcdi'lut  gwE'nma 
itgftcxutkc  paL  itga'matcx  kwodau  aJa'xit. 

Aga    kwo'pt    gatcixni'ma-ix :      "Alma    amu'ya    da^xiaba 
30  itbu'xux  •,     alma     kwo'ba    amxli^maya    caxla'damt    ka'nawi 

'   L'.E'kL'.Ek    properly    means    "to    uncover    or    open"  something  by  taking  off  a 
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then  she  went  off  again,  went  digging.  Then  he,  for  his 
part,  pretended  to  go  hunting.  Then  he  turned  back  again 
and  came  to  where  they  all  were.  He  said  to  them : 
"Let  me  louse ^  you."  So  then  he  loused  them.  He  laid 
them  on  his  legs  and  they  all  slept  on  him.  Then  he 
tied  their  hair  to  one  another's  and  set  fire  to  them. 

Now  then  he  went  off  immediately.  Again  he  turned 
back,  again  he  went  off.  Five  times  he  turned  back, 
five  tracks  he  made.  And  then  he  went  to  the  old  man ; 
(first  he  got  his  cradle-board).  While  At!at!a'}iya  is  dig- 
ging, her  digging-stick  broke  right  in  two.  "Oh,  the 
stinker!"  she  said,  "now  he  has  done  something  to  my 
children."  Now  then  she  went  straight  home.  She  arrived 
there  ;  their  house  was  all  burning  now.  Then  she  tracked 
him  at  the  first  (track)  he  had  made ;  again  she  turned 
back.  And  then  she  became  puzzled.  Five  times  she 
tracked  (him)  before  she  followed  him  rightly. 

As  for  him,  he  had  reached  the  old  man.  He  is  fishing 
with  a  dip-net  on  the  other  side,  across  the  river.  Then 
he  stretched  out  his  leg  across  the  river.  He  said  to 
him:  "You  shall  not  stand  on  my  knee."  So  he  went 
straight  up  to  his  knee  and  stepped  over  it.  Now  in 
truth  this  old  man  with  the  long  leg  was  Crane. 

And  then  he  took  him  to  his  house.  He  made  him 
vomit  all  those  various  bad  things  that  he  had  been  eating. 
Then  he  gave  him  all  sorts  of  good  things  —  bull  trout, 
chubs,  steel-head  salmon,  trout,  Chinook  salmon.  He  ate 
them,  finished  eating.  Then  he  clothed  him,  gave  him 
a  leather  cape  and  all  sorts  of  clothing.  And  he  gave 
him  five  quivers  of  arrows  and  a  bow. 

And  then  he  pointed  out  his  way:  "You  shall  go  to 
yonder  mountains ,  there  you  will  shoot  upwards  all  these 

lid.  The  idea  of  "lousing"  is  here  derived  from  that  of  "opening  or  parting  the 
hair"  when  looking  for  lice. 
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gwr/nma  dauda  idmiCTftcxutkc."  Kwopt  da'ukwa  ni'xux. 
Galixirma  nawit  iguca'xba,  gatcaxu'txmalitEmtck  aga^- 
matcx  nawit  wi'lxba.  Kwopt  kwo'ba  gayugwa'wulxt ; 
da'uka  gayugwaVulxt  da'uka  dakda'k  gatctux  idiaga'- 
5  matcx.  La'x  gayu'yam  iguca'xba.  Adi',  gatcu'gikEl  idE'l- 
xam.  Lq.'a'p  gatctux;  gatclu'lxam :  "Oxa'damt  mcu'it?" 
—  "Kla^a!  Nadlda^nwit  ncugwala'-idamit  itgaqla'qctaq- 
ukc."     Qu'ct  yaxa  wa'qxcti  a^xdau  ca'ilEl  ukli'tit. 

Wi'tia  gayu'ya  ya^xat ;  wi't!a  Lq!a^p  gatctux  itk!u'na-itc 
10  idE'lxam.  Gatcdugumtcxu'gwa :  "Qxa'damt  mcu'it?"  — 
Kla'ya!  Entcxugwa'Limamt  Nadlda^nwit  iJga'naLxat."  Qu^ct 
yaxa  watsklE^nL  axdau.  Wi't!a  yaxat  gayu'ya ;  wi't!a 
gatcu'gikEl  itk!u'na-itc  tga'dit.  "Qxada'mt  Emcu'it?"  — 
"Kla'ya!  Nadida'nwit  ncawila'-idamt  itgaxE^nyakukc."  Qu'ct 
15  yaxa  waqxudfxat. 

Ya^xat  gayu'ya ;  gatclgE^kEl  ilgwa^lilx  Wit.  Lq!a'p  gatc- 
tux. Da'ngi  tgi'uctx,  qlE^pqlEp  ts!a'ts!a  iki^xax.  Kwopt 
gatciugumtcxu'gwa :  "Da'n  dauya  miu'kh?"  —  "K!a'ya! 
abu'lmax  dauwa  nu'kh."  Kwopt  iJa'k  gatca'-ixux  •,  dagap- 
20  ga^b  nixu^xix.  Kwopt  wi'tlax  gatcuxa'bu  ;  wi^tla  wa^xwax 
nixu'xix.     Aga  kwopt  wi^tlax  nixLa'gwa. 

GatctgE'lkEl  wi^t!a  itgwa^Jilx  Wit;  tqla'p  gatclux.      "Ah, 
ah,"  alxElga^yax,  ila'maq  itagwa^mnitba,  alflgat  aga'matcx. 
Mank    ya'xat     kwo^ba     gatu^lktcu ;     galu^moqt.       Gayu'ya 
25  ya'xat*  gatctgE^lkEl  Ixdat  itgwa'hlx.^ 


'  The    myth    doubtless    continues    very    much  like  its  Kathlamet  conespondent 
(see   Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  p.   13). 
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five  quiverfuls  of  yours."  Then  he  did  just  in  that  way. 
He  shot  clear  to  the  sky ;  he  caused  the  arrows  to  stand 
one  on  top  of  another  clear  (down)  to  the  ground.  Then 
he  climbed  up  there  •,  as  he  climbed  up,  then  also  he 
took  off  his  arrows.  He  arrived  up  in  the  sky.  Behold ! 
he  saw  people.  He  met  them  and  said  to  them  :  "Whith- 
er are  you  going?"  —  "No!  We  are  going  to  ride  on 
the  heads  of  Indians."  Now  in  truth  those  were  the  Lice, 
dressed  all  in  black. 

Again  he  went  farther  ahead ;  again  he  met  still  other 
people.  He  asked  them:  "Whither  are  you  going?"  — 
"No!  We  are  going  to  hang  on  to  the  hair  of  Indians." 
Now  in  truth  those  were  the  Nits.  Again  he  went  on  far- 
ther ahead;  again  he  saw  still  others  coming.  "Whither 
are  you  going  ?"  —  "  No !  We  are  going  to  stay  in  the 
breech-clouts  of  Indians."  Now  in  truth  they  were  the 
Graybacks. 

He  went  farther  ahead  and  saw  a  person  coming.  He 
met  him.  He  carries  something  on  his  back  ;  it  is  tightly 
closed.  Then  he  asked  him:  "What  is  this  that  you  are 
taking  along  with  you?"  —  "No!  These  are  nights  that  I 
am  taking  along  with  me."  Then  he  opened  his  (box)  and 
it  became  entirely  dark.  Then  he  closed  it  again  and  it 
became  all  Hght  again.     And  then  he  passed  him  again. 

He  saw  a  person  coming  again ;  he  met  him.  "Ah, 
ah!"  he  was  groaning;  he  was  shot  in  the  heart,  an  arrow 
stuck  to  him.  A  little  farther  ahead  —  there  he  fell 
down  and  died.  He  went  farther  ahead ;  he  saw  a  per- 
son coming  in  haste. ^ 
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11.  CUSTOMS. 
I.   Marriage. 

Aga  k.'a'xc  g"i'uxt  akia'ckac  itcxa^n^  atcucga^ma.  Ae' 
a'lEnia  wikxi't  aniu'xwa  na^ika.  "It.'a'ktix  ka'nauwe  amc- 
xElqla'xida  ag'  a'lEma  kVdux-  wiki'd  aniu'xwa.  Aga 
mcgil.xa'mam  ika^la  iq.'e'yoqt.  Aga  wikfd  aniu'xwa ;  ag' 
5  ana-ixmEla'lEma  ikal'  aya'xan.  Wiki'd  aniluMa  ag'  a'lEma 
atciu'gwia  wi'kit  ika'la."  Aga  'gidi^mam  iqle'yoqt.  "Ag' 
andi'luda  ika'la  wiki^t.  Ag'  a^mdilukla  da'udax."  Aga 
wiki'd   ini^ux. 


Ag'  itcdi'lut  Idia'kt'  ika'la.  Ag'  itdi'lut  Ki'nikc  \\W- 
10  itix'  ilori'xEltkiir  wikxi't  kwoMau  mo^kct  itki'udaniukc 
itgaxamat.'a^iyutckEmax  itcdi'lut  ayaxa'nba ;  itca-ixE'mElal. 
Aga  da'uda  iJkdni^tk"tck  na^lax :  i'x*t  ika'-imak  kwo'dau 
i^x't  idu'iha  qexE^ldEnil  kwo'dau  mo'kct  itp!a'siskwa,  wi^tlax 
na'it.'a  iqdni'tk"tck. 

15  Ag'  atcucga'm'  itcxa^n  ak.'a'ckac ;  aya'gikal  alaxu'xwa; 
iga'xux.  Aga  alugwigE'liudama  •,  ag'  algiu'kta  itcxa'n  aya- 
gika'lba ;  alxugwigE'liudama.  Ag'  a^Ema  kwoba'  'lixa^txa 
iaqci'xba  kwoMau  aya'qcix  kwoMau  aya^gikal.  Aga  wi'limx 
igfi^xux    itcxa'n.     Agr'    ilkctka^m    naika^ba    worked    itcxa^n 

20  aya'gikal,  wanda'cti  axgi'kal  inda^xan  aya'gikal.  Qxf dau 
ga'ngadix  galuxtki'xax  itqie'yoqtikc,  wikxi't  gayuxwiti'm. 


•  The  father  of  the  bridegroom  is  to  be  thought  of  as  telling  this  account. 

2  Of  these  two  words  for  "slave,"  ila'-itix  belongs  more  properly  to  Lower 
Chinook,  but  has  become  current,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinook 
jargon,  in  Wishram  as  well. 
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II.  CUSTOMS. 
1.   Marriage. 

Now  my  son  ^  likes  a  girl  and  wants  to  marry  her. 
So  I  am  to  make  the  bridal  purchase.  (I  say  to  my  as- 
sembled acquaintances:)  "It  is  good  that  you  all  learn 
that  I  intend  to-morrow  to  give  the  bridal  purchase-money. 
Now  do  you  all  go  and  tell  an  old  man.  Now  I  shall 
give  the  purchase-money,  now  I  shall  buy  from  the  man 
his  daughter.  I  shall  give  him  the  purchase-money,  and 
the  man  will  take  the  purchase-money."  Now  the  old  man 
has  come  (and  I  say  to  him) :  "Now  I  am  to  give  the  man 
these  (things)  as  purchase-money.  Now  you  shall  take  these 
here   to  him."     Now  I  have  made  the  bridal  purchase. 

Now  he  has  given  the  man  his  things.  He  has  given 
him  as  purchase-money  three  slaves  and  he  has  given 
him  two  fast-running  horses  in  return  for  his  daughter. 
He  has  bought  her  from  him.  And  also  to  me  they  have 
brought  back  as  wedding-gifts  these  things  :  one  tanned 
elk-skin  and  one  ox-hide  blanket  and  two  blankets ;  they 
have  been  brought  back  to  me,  for  my  part,  as  return  gifts. 

Now  my  son  is  ready  to  marry  the  girl  •,  she  is  to  be- 
come his  wife.  She  has  become  (his  wife).  Now  the 
bridegroom's  relatives  are  to  go  to  meet  his  wife  at  her 
house.  Now  we  are  to  take  my  son  to  his  wife ;  we  are 
to  meet  her  at  her  house.  Now  there  he  is  to  remain 
with  his  father-in-law  and  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife. 
Now  my  son  has  become  a  married  man.  Now  they 
have  brought  back  the  two  of  them  to  live  with  me, 
him  and  my  daughter-in-law,  my  son's  wife;  she  is  my 
and  my  wife's  daughter-in-law,  our  son's  wife.  Thus  long 
ago  the  men  of  old  used  to  do ;  they  used  to  get  women 
by  giving  each  other  purchase-money. 
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2.  Childhood. 

Cma'nix  p'  ag-'  ili'axan  iikla'ckac  p'  ag'  a'ligima  ika'la:^ 
"Aga  kanawo'  mcti ;  aor'  itcxa'n  ili'axan  ilaklo'its  ilk!a's- 
kas  ag^a  Lxo'pLxop  aqlu'xa  ila'mLloxi  itcxa'n  ili'axan." 
Aga  kxwo'pt  kanauwa'2  'tq"li'b'  aluxwa'x'  idp:'lxam.  Aga 
5  kxwo'pt  tslu'nus  itlxln'm  aqiu'xwa.  Aora  kxwo'pt  aluxil- 
xe'Iehi'  idE'lxam,  sa'q"  aluxilxE'lEma.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ilkla's- 
kas  aqlu'da  ilqle'yoqt  ilka'la.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lxo'pLxop 
alklu'x^^a  ilamLlo'x^^iba ;  gwa'nimix  ilamLlo'xi  a'nat,  wi'tlax 
a'nat  gwa'nimix  Lxo'b  alklu'xwa  ilq!e'y6qt  cma'ni  pu 
10  Ikdu'kul.- 

Aga  pu  ika'-imak  dab'""^  ixi'mat  yu'lgwiat  pu  kwo'b* 
ilk!a'ckac  LxopLxo'b  aqiu'xwa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  pu  aqiu'xwa 
Lq!u'pLq!up  ika'-imak  Iq.'a'b  itgi'lpa  li'xad  ilgoa'lilx.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  aqia'uwimagwa  da'nEmax  atlu'ksai  kwo'dau  ilk!a'- 
15  muat  kwo'dau  ak.'wa'lq ;  bu  ci'kc  aqdu'xwa  ids'lxam  tq!e- 
6'qtikc.  Ag'  it!u'kt'  igi'xux  ikla'ckac  a'watc'  ak!a'ckac. 
Ittci'nEmax  aqxi'lluxwa  lomLlo'ximaxba  Lxo'pLxop.  Cma'ni 
pu  kla'ya  Lxo'pLxop  aqlugwa'nimtcgwo  pu. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  ilaq!a^qctaq  iqi'limatsudit*  aqilkxaMma 
20  ilapla'qx'  aqillu'xwa.  Cma'ni  pu  kla'ya  dapla'l  ilapla'qxa 
ilaq!a'qctaq  p'  aqlugwo'nimtcgwa.  Cma'ni  pu  ilqa'gilak 
ila'wanb'  ilk!a'ckac  p'  alu'niEqt'  aluxwi'nimitcgwa  idE'lxam 
gwE'nEm'  ilgoa'max ;  tq!6'x  aqlu'xw'  ilkla'ckac.  GwE'nEm' 
aga'Lax  aluxwi'uEmitcgwa  idE'lxam.  Wi't.'a  da'-itck'  alu- 
25  x^ilxE'lEma  k'a'dux  ix'tka'dix-  aga  wi'2gwa  da'nE  luqx  k!ma 
Iga'blad  itga'lxlEm.^  Qxe'dau  ga'ngadix  galxtki'xax  ila'- 
xluit. 

'  That    is,    his     father.     This     account    is    told    from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child's  paternal  grandfather. 

'  That  is,  one  who  is  practised  in  the  operation  is  selected,  not  any  one  at  random. 
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2.  Childhood. 

If  now  he  should  have  a  child,  a  baby,  then  the  man^ 
would  say:  "Do  you  all  now  come!  Now  my  son  has 
a  child,  a  little  baby,  and  the  ears  of  my  son's  child  will 
have  holes  pierced  into  them."  And  then  all  the  people 
get  to  be  in  the  house.  And  then  a  little  food  is  pre- 
pared. Now  then  the  people  eat,  all  eat.  And  then  the 
baby  is  given  to  an  old  man.  Now  then  he  pierces  holes 
into  the  child's  ears,  —  five  holes  in  one  of  his  ears, 
again  five  holes  in  the  other  does  the  old  man  make,  if 
he  should  know  how  to  do  it.^ 

Now  here^  a  tanned  elk-skin  lies  spread  out,  thereon 
the  baby  has  his  (ears)  pierced.  And  then  the  tanned 
elk-skin  is  cut  up  into  pieces  enough  for  one  pair  of  moc- 
casins (as  gift)  for  each  person.  And  then  various  (other) 
things  are  distributed  :  small  baskets,  and  horse-hair  rope, 
and  twined  basket-bags.  Gifts  would  be  made  to  the 
people,  the  old  people.  Now  the  boy  or  the  girl  has 
become  good.  Beads  are  strung  through  holes  in  the 
child's  ears.  If  it  did  not  have  its  (ears)  pierced,  it  would 
be  laughed  at. 

And  then  a  head-flattener^  is  laid  on  its  head,  is  put 
on  its  forehead.  If  its  head  should  not  have  a  flattened 
forehead,  it  would  be  laughed  at.  If  a  woman  should  die 
with  a  child  in  her  womb,  the  people  would  mourn  for  five 
days;  they  like  a  child.  Five  days  the  people  mourn. 
Again  they  eat  once  in  the  morning  and  are  without 
swallowing  anything  all  day  long,  yet  they  have  lots  of 
food."     Thus  long  ago  the  Wishram  used  to  do. 


'  Indicated  by  gesture. 

*  Any    piece    of   hard    wood    or  skin  made  to  fit   on   the  child's  forehead  as   il 
lies  wrapped  on  the  cradle-board. 

*  That  is,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  food  that  they   refrain   from  eating. 

12 — PUBL.    AMER.    ETHN.    SOC.    VOL.    II. 
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3.   Death. 

Cma'nix  p'  ika^la  ixi'al  p'  ayu'mEqta  pu  aluxwi'nimtc- 
gwa  idE^lxam.  Tq!(^'x  p'  aqiu^xwa  ,  ka^nauwe  dan  p' itlu^kt' 
aqi'luda,  Sa^2q^  k!a'uk!au  aqdiiuxwa  itci^nEmax  ilt!a'- 
inikc^  ilq!a'mucEkcEk  kwoMaii  ika'lxalukc"  ia'iqba  aqtil- 
5  IxwcVya.  Aga  kxwo'pt  p'  aluxwi'nimtcgwa  tca'iilxam  aga'Jax. 
Wrt!a  da^ukwa  agagilak  wa^liq  pu  'lu^mEqta.  Alu'mEqta 
pu  wa'liq  sa'q"  itkli^max  ilq!a'mucEkcEk  ih.'aMnikc  itci^nE- 
max  aqlaluxwa  kwoMau  iltska^gEmax.  Lq!u'p  alax'uxwa 
wakxa'q  itgomL.'u'xiba  ca'xaladamt.  Wi't!ax  da'ukwa  wi- 
10  tcE'm  a-iLq!oa'b  alixu'xwa  iliena%at.  Wi't!ax  do'ukwa 
ka'nauvve  lacu^xtikc. 

Aga  yu'mEqt.  Ag'  aqiu'kla  tkirmxatgEmaxiamt ;  idme^- 
iTJEluctikcpa  aqiu'tgama.  Aga  qiu'klt ;  tgfd  aga  palala'i 
Iga'blad  idElxam  tgi\vad  itme'mEluct  qlu'klt.  Cma^nix 
15  p'  ayu'mEqt'  ika^la  p'  aluxwrnEmitcgwa ;  t(\Wx.  aqiu^xwa -, 
it!u^kti  yago'mEnil  ka'nauwe  ca'nba.  Tca'lilxam  agaYax 
akiu'n  gwE^nEma  aga^Lax  p'  aluxwi^nEmitcgwa.  Wi^t.'ax 
da^ukw'  agag^lak ;  it!u'kt'  itcag'o^mEnil  kwo'dau  qxo'qE- 
mitp'  atlu'kt'  itcalgulitpa. 


4.  Medicine-Men. 

20  Cma^nix  pu  imi'tcgEmEm  amxu'xwa  aga  kxwo'pt  amx- 
luxwa'-ida:  "Ca'n  anlgE'lgaya  iltlu'kti  itJa'gewam ?"  Am- 
Lu'da  hi'n  itki'udaniukc  kwo'dau  mo'kct  iduiha^max  kwo'- 
dau  mokctl^'al  ida'la.  Ixu'lal  idia'gewam  :  "Na^qxi  t!a'i' 
aniu^xwa ;  cpa'g  iatcgE'rriEm  iki'xax."     Iklu^n  i'xat  idia'ge- 

'  ih'.a'-inikc:    said    to    be    very    valuable  and  to  have  been  made  by  California 
Indians. 

2  Trobably  Chinese  coins,  which  were  current  along  the  Columbia  River  at  the 
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3.   Death. 

If  a  young  man  should  die,  the  people  mourn.  He  is 
liked;  he  is  given  all  kinds  of  good  things.  All  over 
(his  body)  are  tied  on  to  him  beads  of  sea-fish  bones, 
sea-shell  beads, ^  round  glass  beads,  and  strings  of  brass 
square-holed  coins ;-  they  are  put  around  him  on  his  body 
(on  neck  and  arms).  And  then  they  mourn  for  ten  days. 
Again,  so  also  (it  is  done)  if  a  virgin  woman  dies.  If  a 
virgin  dies,  there  are  put  all  over  her  woven  cloth,  round 
glass  beads,  sea-shell  beads,  fish-bone  beads,  and  brace- 
lets. Her  mother  cuts  off  (her  hair)  down  to  her  ears. 
Again,  so  also  her  father  just  cuts  off  his  head-hair. 
Again,  so  also  all  her  relatives. 

Now  (suppose  a  man)  is  dead.  Then  he  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  burial  vault  ^  and  deposited  among  the  dead.  Now 
he  is  being  carried  and  very  many  people  go  following 
him,  (as)  the  dead  person  is  being  carried.  If  a  man 
should  die,  the  (people)  mourn.  He  is  liked ;  his  heart 
was  good  to  everybody.  Ten  days  and  five  days  they 
mourn.  Again,  so  also  (in  case  of)  a  woman.  Good 
was  her  heart  and,  when  looked  at,  good  her  appea- 
rance. 

4.  Medicine-Men. 

If  you  should  become  sick,  then  you  think  to  yourself: 
"Whom  shall  I  take  that  is  a  good  medicine-man?"  You 
give  him  three  horses  and  two  oxen  and  twenty  dollars. 
The  medicine-man  says:  "I  shall  not  succeed  in  making 
him    well,    he   is  too  sick."     One  more  medicine-man   has 

time  of  the  early  coast  traders.     Cf.   Chinook  iqa'lxal   "gambling  disks." 

3  See  A.  B.  Lewis,  Tribes  of  the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  Vol.  I,  p.  171. 
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warn  iqigr/lga;  ag'  ictmo'kct  icxu'x.  Iqdi'lut  la'kt  itki'u- 
daniukc  a'-ixt  adu'iha  k!ma  ya^lilxam  ida'la  kwoMau 
mo'kct  itpa'iskwa. 

Ag'  ixii'lal  idia'gewam  :  "Ag'  it!u^ktix  atxiigwi^la-ida ; 
5  saiba'  'txugwi^la-ida.  Aga  t!a'y'  atgiu'xwa."  Ag'  ixu'lal 
idiaVewam :  "Ma^ika  Iga  nimxlu'xwa-it  yak!a'mEla-ix* 
idmige'wom.  Da^uya  Iga  kwo'ba  yatcgE'mEm  nigi^xux 
qxa'dagatci  ag'  atxigi'la-ida.  Aga  t!a'i'  alixu'xwa.  Qe'- 
nEgi  mxtu^xwan  idia'gewam  ma'it!ax?"  Ixu^lal :  "Aga  a' 
10  atxigi^la-ida  aga  ka'nactmokct."  Acdigi'la-ida  aga  na^qx' 
it!u'kt'  igi^xLix.  Ag'  iu^mEqt  ika^la.  Ka'nactmokct  iqcu'- 
woq  itcda'gewam  nictigidla^lit.  Aga  cda'xdau  icdak!a'- 
mEla ;  tge'wam  nicgi^ux. 


Wi't!'  fxat  yatcgE^mEm  igi'xux.  Aga  wi^t!'  iqi'gElg' 
15  idia'gewam;  iqdilut  mo'kct  itki'udaniukc  kwoMau  hi'n 
itpa'-iskwa  kwo'dau  ya'Jilxam  ida'la.  Wi't!'  iqxa'gF.lg' 
agagi'lak  alugwi'la-ida.  Iqda'lut  iqda'lmimtum  i'x't  ikiu'tan 
kwo'dau  a'-ixt  adu'iha  kwo'dau  mo'kct  itpa'-iskwa  kwo'dau 
gvvp/nEm'  ida'la.  Ag'  actugwi'la-ida,  ag'  icguxa'-ima  it- 
20  go'ugoumat"  ag'   igla'lam ;  yugwi'lalit  idia'gewam. 


Ag'  ixu'lal  idia'gewam:  "Aga  na'qx'  ayu'mEqta ;  aga 
t!a'  ^  'ntgiu'xwa."  Wi't!a  da'ukw'  axu'lal  agagi'lak  itga'- 
gewam :  "Aga  na'qx'  ayu'mEqta;  aga  t!a'i'  antgiu'xwa." 
Aga  cxu'lal :  "Ag'  a'lEma  kVdux  antx"k!wa'ya  aga  sa'q" 
25  andigi'la-ida."  Aga  dai  ictugwi'la-it  sa'q".  Aga  kxwo'pt 
acx"k!wa'ya  ;  cxu'lal:  "Aga  qa'xb'  itkiu'daniukc?"^  Tctu- 
gwa'lEmamt  ik!a'ckac  itkiu'daniukc.    Aga  plaT  iula'-it  ia'tc- 

'  Equivalent  to  t!a'y'  antgiu'xwa. 

2  In    both    the    medicine-man's    song  and  the  gambling  song  a  deafening  accom- 
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been  taken  ;   now  they  are  two.      He  has  been  given  four 
horses,  one  cow  and  ten  dollars,  and  two  blankets. 

Now  the  medicine-man  says:  "Now  it  is  well  that  we 
two  doctor,  we  shall  doctor  right.  Now  we  two  shall 
make  him  well."  And  the  medicine-man  says  (to  his  com- 
panion):  "It  seems  that  you  thought  you  are  a  poor 
medicine-man.  It  seems  that  this  man  over  there  has 
become  sick,  so  that  we  two  shall  doctor  him  now.  Now 
he  will  get  well.  What  do  you  think,  O  medicine-man, 
for  your  part?"  He  says:  "Yes!  now  both  of  us  shall 
doctor  him."  The  two  of  them  doctor  him,  but  he  has 
not  got  well.  Now  the  man  dies.  Both  of  the  medicine- 
men are  killed,  (who)  were  doctoring  him.  Those  two 
were  wicked,  they  had   "shot"  him. 

Again  one  man  has  become  sick.  And  again  a  me- 
dicine-man has  been  taken  ;  he  has  been  given  two  horses, 
and  three  blankets,  and  ten  dollars.  Also  a  woman  has 
been  taken  (who)  is  to  doctor.  She  has  been  given,  has 
been  paid  as  her  fee,  one  horse,  and  one  cow,  and  two 
blankets,  and  five  dollars.  Now  the  two  of  them  doctor; 
now  they  have  put  down  time-beating  sticks"  and  he  sings ; 
the  medicine-man   keeps  on  doctoring. 

Now  the  medicine-man  says:  "Now  he  will  not  die, 
now  we  two  shall  make  him  well."  Again,  just  so  the 
medicine-woman  says:  "Now  he  will  not  die,  now  we 
two  shall  make  him  well."  Now  the  two  of  them  say : 
"Now  to  morrow  we  two  shall  go  home  and  we  shall 
completely  doctor  him."  Now  the  two  of  them  have  just 
completely  doctored  him.  And  then  they  are  about  to 
go    home.      They    say:      "Now    where    are    the    horses?"^ 

paniment    is  made   by  the  beating  of  sticks  (it^ou'^oumat)  on  a  long  plank  spread 
nut  before  the  medicine-man's  or  gambler's  assistants. 
'  That  means,  horses  in  payment  of  their  services. 
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^EmEm  ;  ag'  itclo'qxEmct  iJu'luck  ^  kwo'dau  ittcqoa'  ia'mqt. 
Aga  t!a'i'   alixu'xwa ;  aga  t!a'i'  ig-^xux. 


5.  Clothing. 

Ga'ngadix  k!a'y'  itqui'tquit;  aic  ts!u'nus  dan  iqla'lalEc 
iana'fxat  a-ik!a'u  iiaqui'tba.  K!a^y'  itsta'gin ;  ga'ngadix 
5  wa'tckti  aqaxi-ilgui'amida  itgHbaba.  Kwo'dau  itc!a'ng 
iapla^skwal  da'ukw'  iena'lxat  aqdu^xw'  itgi'lpa  idaLla'iumit. 
Iskiu'ly'  amEni  isga'k!aps  aqsu^xwa  ili^xa'qctaq  da^uk' 
ista'nalxat.  Isklu'ly'  EnEgi  iap!a'skwal  aqdu'xwa  itkcie'nE- 
mat,  kwo'dau  aqexE'Hxwaya.  Alklwa'dit  amEni  aqiu'xwa 
10  siklE'nxat;  a-ista'x  alitxElu'xwa  ilapu'tcba  daLla'  ittga'ba-ix. 
Aqo^xwa  wo'qlq-  ila^lqpa,  algiu'xwa  isklu^y'  amEni;  cma'- 
nix  iq!a'lalEc  iap.'a^skwal  ya'xliu  i'tqJq.-     K!a'y'  ilcE^t. 


Ga^ngadix    k!a^y'    at!iVat;    k!a'y'    aq!e'wiqxe ;    k!a'y'  ic- 

gwo'Iala ;    k!a'y'    iq!fstEn,      Itq!u'tc'^  a^mEni  tsE^xtsEx  gaq- 

15  tu'x    itk!a'munak.      Aka^cat/    amu^tan:^      Ga^2ngadix   ga- 

qxo'x'    alxu'Lat ;    gatku^x  Nadida^nuit  da^uax  a^xka.     Aga 

da'uya  wi'gwa  kla'ya. 

6.  First  Salmon  Catch. 

Q!atsF/n^  aqxigE^gay'  igu''nat  walxi^ba.      Aqxiugwo'pga. 
Kanauwa'2    ayuxwi'mux'    itqie'yoqtikc  ts!u'nusmax.      A'xt' 
20  aqxo^xwa  su't  wa'lxi. 


'   ilu'luck  is  a  kind  of  soup  made  of  heads  of  salmon  and  white  salmon. 
2  These    words    may    be    translated    "sleeveless    shirt."     They  contain  the  same 
stem  (-q^)  and  differ  only  in  gender  (fem.  and  neut.  respectively). 
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A  boy  goes  to  get  the  horses.  Now  the  sick  man  has 
remained  quiet;  now  the  sick  man  has  drunk  fish-soup^ 
and  water.     Now  he  will  get  well  •,  now  he  has  got  well. 

5.  Clothing. 

In  olden  times  people  wore  no  trousers ;  just  a  slight 
affair  (made  of)  a  raccoon's  scalp  was  fastened  about 
one's  legs.  There  were  no  stockings ;  long  ago  a  man 
would  spread  out  grass  in  the  moccasins.  And  warm 
moccasins  were  made  out  of  a  deer's  hide,  its  scalp,  as 
above.  A  hat  was  made  out  of  a  coyote's  head,  two  of 
their  scalps,  as  above.  Out  of  a  coyote's  hide  gloves 
were  made,  and  (coyote  skin)  was  worn  around  the  neck. 
Out  of  tule  a  twined  fabric  was  made ;  a  person  would 
wrap  it  about  his  buttocks  so  as  to  keep  warm  wherever 
there  was  snow.  A  "woqtq"^  was  put  on  a  person's  body -, 
he  would  make  it  out  of  coyote  (skin).  If  (made  out  of) 
raccoon's  skin,  its  name  was  "ilqlq."^     There  was  no  shirt. 

In  olden  times  there  was  no  bucket,  no  knife,  no  gun, 
no  ax.  Trees  were  split  by  means  of  bones. ^  In  olden 
times  dip-nets  were  made  out  of  "Indian  string"  ;■*  this  it 
is  {^pointing  to  specimen)  out  of  which  Indians  made  them. 
But  nowadays,  not  so. 

6.  First  Salmon  Catch. 

A    salmon  is    caught    at    the    fishing    post    for  the  first 

time.^     It   is  steamed  on  hot  rocks.      All  of  the  old  men 

eat  it,  each  a  small  piece.  That  fishing  post  is  (thus) 
made  lucky. 

'  That  is,  elk  antler  wedges. 

♦  aka'cat  is  the  material  itself  (Apocynum  cannabinvim,  Indian  hemp),  amu'tan 
the  string  ready  for  use.  *  The   first  catch  of  the  season  is  meant. 
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7.  Erection  of  Stagings  at  Cascades. 

Aga  tca'gwa-ix-  aqcutx'wi^tcgw'  icE'lxtxmax.  Lxo'p- 
Lxop  aqiawfxa  ittslE'mEnEmax.^  Ag'  iltcqoa'  'Wi'a  tca- 
g-wa'-icq.  KEla'-ix*  Igoa'lilx  LaxEma'gapx- ^  quxwinxa'nan 
ittslE'mEnEinax,  tlaJxe'wulx  itkala.  K'atkVdmax  lugwa- 
5  k.'a'nq''  ttcqoa'.  Qa'xw'  alakxkla'gw'  a'xk'  a'niwad  aqxa- 
gEmxa'gaba.  AqlgE^lgaya  Ja'xka  da'ui:'  ilka'la  la'xEmagapx- 
walxi'ba.  AquqtIi'Lx'  adE'xdEx.  A-ik!a'u  aqlu'xw*  ila- 
wa'nba  iHpaV  EnEgi.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Ixli'wix*  k!a'u  lilu^xtix* 
bama  na'qxi  tcxa'  ktuyEm.  Aga  kxwo'pt  aligu'Lx'  ik!a'- 
10  munak  qxE'mkxit  adigla'-id'  idE'lxam  bama  na'qx'  ayula- 
pla'tcguxwida. 


Lga'gElgat  atslE^mEna;  aga  JxElEqla't  qa'xba  yaglu'xtix*.' 
Aga  tshklElu'tkt  iltcqoa'  qxE'nEgi  lu'xwunit.  Dalukfu'g 
atxa'tx'    ikcqoa'.      Aga    kxwo^pt    Ifi'b    alga'tx'    atslE'mEna 

15  dakxwo'L  na'wit ;  qxatgi'a  kwo'ba  datsagwou^  qa'xlkun 
aJgutxEmi'da.  NaVit  k.'a'u  atgagu^xw'  adE^xdEx  a'xka 
qx'  itaku'lx ;  na'wit  aqJakxa'tgwaya  Ikla^amat  txlfwix. 
Wi^tia  da'ukwa  i'nat.  Kwoda'u  aqdaktc!e'qlgw'  itk!a'- 
munak ;    k!auk!a^u    aqu^xwa   itbi'nalx  EnEgi.      Ag'  akxu^l- 

20  gaxid'  icE'lxlx.  Ak!u'n'  alakta'gwa;  da'ukwa  wi't!'  aqxa- 
gEmxa'gaba.  Cda'xtau  qxelxu'l  bam'  icE'lxlx.  Qxe'd' 
icda'xEmagapx'.^  Kla'ya  ceiwatkla'ck'  ifgoalilx  alcgEmxa'- 
gaba ;  qxa'daga  kEla^-ix*  ilgoa'tilx  ila'xEmagapx*.  Qxi'- 
dauEmax. 


'  Borings  have  been  made  some  distance  out  from  the  shore  when  the  water 
was  low.  Into  these  holes  the  poles  are  later  to  be  set  as  supports  for  the  fishing 
platform. 

2  Equivalent  to  tiaxEma'gapx*. 
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7.  Erection  of  Stagings  at  Cascades. 

Now  in  summer  stagings  are  prepared.  Holes  are  made 
for  the  staging-poles.^  Now  the  water  comes,  summer 
water.  A  special  person,  a  workingman,  is  set  aside  for 
setting  in  the  staging-poles ;  he  is  a  strong  man.  Every 
now  and  then  the  water  comes  up  in  time  to  use  them.'' 
Whichever  fishing-post  it  fits,  that  one  is  first  worked  at. 
He  is  taken  to  the  fishing-post,  this  workingman ;  a  fir 
sapling  is  pushed  out  from  shore  so  as  to  balance  and 
the  man  is  tied  with  a  rope  about  his  belly.  And  then 
the  rope  is  (also)  tied  on  to  the  shore,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  drowned.  And  then  he  walks  out  on  the  tree 
trunk  and  at  the  other  end  the  people  sit  on  it,  so  that 
it  may  not  tilt  up. 

The  man  holds  a  staging-pole  and  he  knows  where  it 
is  prepared  for  it.*  Now  he  looks  to  see  how  the  water 
flows.  The  water  slackens  in  its  course.  And  then  he 
drives  the  staging  pole  under  water  so  that  it  fits  right 
in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  misses  there,  but  after  a  while 
he  sets  it  up.  Immediately  he  ties  on  to  it  the  fir  sapling 
on  which  he  has  walked  out  •,  immediately  rocks  are  piled 
on  it  on  shore.  Again,  (it  is  done)  thus  on  the  other 
side.  And  logs  are  put  crosswise  over  the  saplings  and 
they  are  tied  by  means  of  hazel  ropes.  Now  the  staging 
is  finished.  The  water  comes  up  to  another  fishing-post; 
again,  a.s  before,  they  work  at  it.  That  staging  is  for 
fishing  with  dip-nets.  Thus  is  the  work  done  on  it.'  Not 
any  person  taken  at  random  can  work  at  it ;  a  person 
just  for  that  particular  purpose  (is  employed)  as  working- 
man.     That  is  how  things  are. 

3  Literally,  "it  fits  them." 

♦  He  knows  just  where  the  holes  are  which  have  been  dug  for  the  reception 
of  the  staging-poles. 

8  Literally,   "thus  is  its  work," 
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8.  Right  to  Fish-Catches. 

Ai'xi'lxut'  a'watci  IgutxEmi't  iJgoa'tilx  kwo'ba  pa't  idEl- 
xam  idabi'tcEm  tqle'yoqtikc.  AliliLa'-idam'  ixqie'walal. 
Cma'nix  pla'l'  aJgigatxa'-ima-axdix'  icE^lxlxb'  ahxuiMa  lixa^t 
ii^abi'tCEm ;  fgiwo'gw'  al^giugwi'lElxl'  ag-a  ya^xtau  Jaxka' 
5  bama  JgiubftCEma.  Cma'n'  ali^La'-idama  da'ukwa  mo'kct 
da'ukwa  \un  auLa'-idama  aluxta^tcgwam'  atkdugwatxa'- 
ima-ulxEma.  Cma'ni  pla'la  Jixa'd  wi'tlax  atkdugwflElxt' 
alkdudi'naya  faxka'  bam'  alkdubi'tcEma.  Cma'n'  aliliLa'- 
idama  da'ukw'  aLiLa'-idam'  aluxta'tcgwam'  akx'wi'da  da'b' 
10  ilabi'tcEm  alxatge'lxEm'  ala'lxut  ilapu^tcb'  aga  da^xtau 
laxka'  bama;  la'p  aluta'-id'  itabi'tCEm.  Aga  da'ukw' 
itkla'ni. 


9.  Training  for  Strength  at  Cascades. 

AlxEla'y'  ^  ilkla'ckac  aJkdu^naxt'  iLxeVulx ;  sa'q^  qE^nEgi 
wrix    kwo^dau    itpogo'xmax  aJuwacgiVagwo'tcgwa.      IkV- 

15  qxEmit  algiuktca^nEma ;  ya'xka  qxi  tdu'la  tci'Jlud  ikV- 
qxEmit.  QE'nEgi  yaxa'qxEmit  ha^-ai  da'ukwa  aJxfluxwa 
kwoMau  atc^xi'maya.  Cma^nix  atclxfmaya  bam'  JLxeVulx 
atktugwi"  ifklaiamat.  Qa^xb'  atcitxni''ma-axdix-a  kwob' 
alktugwi'a.    Qxa^ntcipt  alkJxa'tgway'  atdulxamaba't.   Cma'- 

20  nix  kvvo'pt  alktugwi'a  aga  ya'xdau  pa'l  algiu'xwa  yaxa'- 
qxEmit.  Cma'nix  a-itsxE^p^  wi'tia  kVdux*  xa'bixix*  atclxi^- 
maya ;  ha^-ai  yaxa'qxEmit  pa^J  algiu'xwa  kwo'dau  stu^x'w 
atxu'xwa, 

Hagikcta'mEnil^  Ji'xat  aga  daxka'  bama  tu'pgEnat  tkdu- 

•  Literally,  "moves  himself." 
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8.  Right  to  Fish-Catches. 

(Where)  a  person  fishes  with  dip-net  or  sets  his  net, 
there  it  is  full  of  old  people  who  have  come  to  get  fish. 
A  fish  comes  into  his  net.  If  he  quietly  puts  it  down  on 
the  staging,  some  one,  who  has  come  to  get  fish,  stands 
up  •,  that  one  kills  it,  keeps  tapping  it,  and  that  (fish)  he  has 
obtained  for  himself.  If  a  fish  comes  into  his  net,  just 
so  if  two,  just  so  if  three  come  into  his  net,  they  come 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  he  hauls  them  up 
on  to  the  staging.  If  he  lets  them  lie,  again  some  one 
keeps  tapping  them,  kills  them,  and  obtains  them  for 
himself.  If  a  fish  comes  into  his  net,  just  so  if  several 
fish  come  into  his  net,  they  come  out  to  the  surface  of 
the  water;  a  person,  who  has  come  here  to  get  fish,  stands 
up,  (but)  the  dip-net  fisherman  slaps  himself  on  his  but- 
tocks and  those  (fish)  belong  to  himself;  those  who  have 
come  to  get  fish  sit  squatting.     Now  thus  the  tale. 

9.  Training  for  Strength  at  Cascades. 

A  boy  trains,^  he  looks  for  strength;  he  travels  over 
all  kinds  of  land  and  mountains.  He  takes  a  command 
with  him  ;  he  who  trains  him  gives  him  a  command.  What- 
ever the  (trainer)  commands,  that  he  must  do  for  him  before 
he  lets  him  go.  If  he  sends  him  off,  he  carries  rocks  for 
strength.  Wherever  the  (trainer)  directs  him  (to  carry 
them),  there  he  carries  them  ;  he  piles  up  as  many  (rocks) 
as  he  tells  him  to.  If  he  carries  that  many,  then  he 
fulfils  that  command  of  his.  If  he  falls  short,  -  the  (trainer) 
sends  him  off  again  next  day  in  the  evening ;  he  must 
fulfil  his  order  before  he  is  released. 

An  inspector,*^  a  certain  person  appointed  just  for  those 

2  Of  he  gets  exhausted  beforj  the  directed  amount  of  work  is  done. 
'  laterally,  "his  always  coming  to  look  after  things." 
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xwokcta'mEnit  da'-itcka  qxi  uxwa'la  idaxEma'gapx*.  Da'u- 
yax  i'x't  ik^a'qxEmit  wi't!'  iLxe'wulx  bama.  Alu'ya  xa'bi- 
x'ix'  inatcka'nlit  EnEgi  idbi^naJx  al^kduxwa'ma.^  Ya'xka 
ik'a^qxEmit  atciu'xwa  yaklTla ;  qa'uad  idbi^nalx  alkdu'xw' 
5  itkla^ckac,  atclxukcta'ma  yagikcta'mEniL  Cma^nix  atcdi- 
iLa'ma  yak!i'la  kwo^pt  natcdupgEnayaba^t  stu^^  atxu'xwa 
fa''xka  qxi   IxEla^ 


lo.   Winter  Bathing, 

A^ngadix'  nkla^ckacbEt  itqie'yoqtikc  qxa^nutck  atgiu'xwa 
tcagE^lqlix*.       Aga     kwo'ba     nxugui'tcatkt.       Aqnolxa'ma  : 

10  "Cma'n'  amugoptrda  a'-itsxEp  naVit  amxqwo'dama ; 
cma^nix  kla'y'  amugoptiMa  k.'a^y'  amxgwa^dama."  Yax' 
itck!a'xc  iqxa'nutck  nkla'ckacbEt  ag'  adnEnk!na'mxida 
da^xka  da^ud  aqxnulxa^m'  ag'  anxuguwi'tcatkEma.  Cma'ni 
a'-itsxEb    anug-optiMa    sa^q^^     alixu'lgw'     aqxEnugo'tcgEma. 

15  AlgEnu'lxam'  ilqle'yoqt :  "Mxgwa'tam."  Kfnua  q!E'm 
anxu'xw'  aga  dnu  qxa^aga  ha'-ai  'nu'ya.  Da^kdag  aq- 
nu^xwa  ngaq"da'tx  qa^xb'  ilElEqi^a^t  Habla^d  ika^ba  oVatci 
da'ukwa  daqla'b  ixi^gat. 


AfgrnEluda    iq.'fstEn    bama    capca^p     qiuxu'nnit   ika^ba. 

20  AJgEnulxa'ma :  "Saq"  Lxo'b  amiu'xwa-axdix'a ;  lE^b  am- 
xu'xwa,  amxkta^tcgw',  amxElga'gw',  asEmxElu'tka  a^tpxiamd 
aga^Lax,  wa'  'mxu^xw'  amglu'maya -,  lE^b  amxu'xw',  amx- 
ta'tcgw'  asEmxElu'tka  tcIe^qtkEmt  giga'd,  wa'  na'wid  wi^t!' 
amxu'xwa;  k'b  amxu'xw',  amxda^tcgwa,   wi'tia  daukw'  am- 

25  glu^maya,  iwaM  asEmxElu'tka  tcIe'qlkEmt ;  lE'b  amxu^xw', 
amxda^tcgw',  asEmxElu^tk'   unpqdiamd  aga^Lax,  wa^  'mxu'- 

'   Ropes    made    like    twisted    hazel    switches,  such  as  were  commonly  employed 
to  tie  timber. 
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things,  looks  after  the  work  of  those  who  are  training. 
This  one  command  is  also  for  strength.  He  goes  out  at 
night,  he  goes  to  make  twisted  wood-ropes^  out  of  a 
grove  of  oak  saplings.  He,  the  trainer,  gives  the  order  \ 
the  inspector  goes  to  see  how  many  wood-ropes  the  boy 
makes.  If  he  reports  to  the  trainer  (that  he  has  done) 
as  many  as  he  had  apportioned,  the  one  that  trains  is 
released.     (If  not,  he  must  try  again.) 

10.  Winter  Bathing. 

A  long  while  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  old  men 
would  tell  myths  in  winter.  Now  there  I  was  listening 
to  them.  I  would  be  told:  "If  you  fall  asleep  before 
it  is  finished,  straightway  you  will  have  to  go  and  bathe. 
If  you  do  not  fall  asleep,  you  will  not  go  and  bathe." 
Now  I  was  fond  of  myths  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  things  that  I  was  told  and  would 
listen  to  them.  If  I  fell  asleep  too  early,  (when)  it  was 
all  finished,  they  would  wake  me  up.  An  old  man  would 
say  to  me:  "Go  in  bathing!"  I  would  try  to  refuse, 
but  in  vain,  so  I  just  had  to  go.  I  was  undressed  entire- 
ly naked  where  he  knew  there  was  lots  of  ice  or  also 
where  it  was  pressed  together  tight. 

He  would  give  me  an  ax  for  chopping  up  the  ice.  He 
would  say  to  me:  "You  will  chop  right  through  it,  you 
will  dive  under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you 
will  turn  around,  you  will  look  to  the  rising  sun,  you 
will  cry  out  'wa!',  you  will  shout.  You  will  duck  down 
under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look 
across  this  way  {i.e.,  north).,  straightway  you  will  again 
shout  'wa!'  You  will  duck  down  under  water,  you  will 
stick  your  head  out,  again  you  will  shout  as  before,  you 
will  look  across  yonder  {i.e.,  south).     You  will  duck  down 
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xwa;    lE'b    amxu'xwa    lagwE^nEmix',    mxda^tcgw',  aminxa'- 
nauEnx'  igu^cax,  wa'   'mxu'xw',  aga  ko'pt,    amxatklwa'ya." 


'Qa  ya'xdau  andi'mamabEt  aga  a'ngadix*  ugwilx'ix* 
watu'l,  ifgna'^xat  qxEmx-i\idEmax  itanJi'qliq  ilxklwa'iulkf. 
5  Qxnulxa'ma :  "Na'qxi  qsakli'dnlk  wa'tuJ ;  iwa'd  eitixeI- 
ga'gwa,  imipu'tc  ya'lud  wa^tul;  p'u^  agEmu'xwa  k'^E'ldix', 
agEmu^xwa  kVldix-  amu'mda."  Ya'xtau  qxe'dau  ga- 
qxE'ntx  bama  k.'a'y'  ila^mqt  kwoMau  iLal'xeVulx,  a'watci 
da'ukwa  iyu^lmax  gitgElxu'lal.      Aga  ga^nuit  nk!a'ckac  bama^ 

10  kla'ya  qxa'ntcix  itctcgE^mEtn ;  da'minua  tkJxe'wulx ;  k!ma 
k!a^ya  ganigi'tkEl  dan  ia^xleu  iyu'lmax,^  qE^nEgi  Ik^'n 
ialgwi'lit.  Cma^ni  k!a'y'  ika^ba  wi'malba  ix-tma''xix*  aknf  m 
aVatci  abu'd  i^'luxt ;  laka^xt'  ittcqoa'  'lEnxElgwo'da.  Abu^d 
a'watci    'kni'm    kta'cq  tcagE'lqlix-   tctElbo'nil  da^minua  a'-ic 

15  qxi  ma'nk  ts!u^nus  a-itsa's.      Qxfdau. 


1 1 .  Rainbow  and  Moon  Signs. 

Incakle'cmanix  wima^l  bama.  Cma'nix  ayutxw^da^  imqxa'tc 
qucti'axa  ya'xdau  akdu'ma  ilgagi'lak.  Qa'xba  Li'xatmax 
iak!a'mEla  ila'mqxatc.  Cma'nix  tcagvva'-ix  cpa^k  aga^Lax 
alaxu'xa,  annE'nEna  ala^xlaya  •,  yaxa  cma'nix  it!u^kti  i?a'm- 
20  qxatc  yaxa  tca'ctcic.  Da'ukwa  tcaxE^lqxlix  aga  atula'-ida 
iltga' ;  cma'nix  ia'k'amEla  imqxa'tc,  ka'nawi  dan  alixu^xwa 
icgfki  ikxa'lal  dan  wika'q ;  yaxa  da'uka  ila'mqxatc  itiu'kti 
alixu'xwa  L!a'L!a  k.'ma  tcaxE'lqxlix.  Da'uya  tlu'nwit  inca- 
k!6'cmanix    na'qxi    nca'imadikc  incaxE'luit ;  qxi'dau  ya'xka 

1   Literally,  "what  its  name  a  guardian  spirit."     "Not  what"  =  nothing. 
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under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look 
to  the  setting  sun,  you  will  shout  ^wa!'  You  will  duck 
down  under  water  for  the  fifth  time,  you  will  stick  your 
head  out,  you  will  look  up  to  the  sky.  Then  enough ; 
you  will  return  home." 

Now  when  I  came  home,  a  fire  was  already  burning. 
On  the  ends  of  my  head-hair  icicles  were  dano-Jino-.  I 
would  be  told:  "Don't  be  looking  at  the  fire-,  turn  away 
from  it,  present  your  buttocks  to  the  fire.  It  will  quickly 
blow  at  you  and  make  you  grow  quickly."  That  is  how 
I  was  done  to  in  order  not  to  be  sick  and  in  order  to 
be  strong,  or,  just  so,  in  order  to  prepare  one  for  a 
guardian  spirit.  And  indeed  ever  since  I  was  a  child  I 
have  never  been  sick ;  I  have  always  been  strong.  But 
not  at  all  have  I  seen  anything  that  they  call  a  guardian 
spirit,  ^  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  like.  Sometimes, 
although  there  is  no  ice  in  the  river,  it  is  present  in  a 
canoe  or  a  boat ;  in  that  same  water  I  would  bathe 
myself.  In  winter  the  water  of  a  boat  or  canoe  always 
freezes,  which  is  just  a  little  bit  cool.     Thus. 

1 1 .  Rainbow  and  Moon  Signs. 

(These  are)  our  signs,  who  dwell  along  the  river.  If 
a  rainbow  appears,-  truly  (it  signifies)  that  a  woman  will 
give  birth  to  a  child.  Once  in  a  while  some  one  has  a 
bad  rainbow.  If  it  is  summer,  (this  signifies  that)  the 
sun  will  be  strong,  he  will  sting  and  burn ;  if,  howe- 
ver, he  has  a  good  rainbow,  then  it  will  be  nice  and 
cool.  Just  so  in  winter  snow  will  fall,  when  the  rainbow 
is  bad  ;  everything  (bad)  will  happen  —  rain,  west  wind, 
or  east  wind.  Just  so,  however,  (if)  one  has  a  good 
rainbow,    it    will    be    nice    and    warm,    even   though    it  be 

2  Literally   "stands." 
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we^mal ;  qxiMau  ka'nawi  da'-itcka  ki'kct  ada'wawat.^  Ixt- 
ma^x  aqxigElgEla^ya  mokct  ixtka'dix;  quct  ya'xdau  ic- 
qlfnya. 


Cma'nix  aqxagE^lgElaya  ak"Lmi^n  xa'bixix  iqlexa^nsba 
5  qlwa'p  tcuVat  ina'tkadix  ya'xdau  quct  aga  qlwa'p  itpa't- 
qau  alxu'xwa  ilgagi'lak.  Cma'nix  aqxagE'lgElaya  ak"Lmi'n 
cgu'wat  ctmokct  icql^xa'nEba  ya^xdau  ilgagi'lak  atu'mEqda 
kwo'dau  icga'xan  alxLa'-ida.  Yaxa  cma'nix  wa'xix  aqxa- 
gE'lgpJaya  ak^Lmi'n  imqxa'tc  yaxLa^dak"t  quct  ya^xdau 
10  aqxtxitpcu''da.  TcaxE'lqlix  wa'xwax  ak^Lmfn  atkba'-iwa 
tsmani'x  qxu'qEmit ;  k!aya^  aluxwa'nimananma  ada^kcEn 
Engl.  Itk!i'lawa  iaga'it  itca'tcaq  alixu'xwa ;  ma'sa  pu  ala- 
xu'xwa  ak"Lmi'n. 


12.  Shaker  Grace  at  Tarle.^ 

Ma'ri    na'ika    wa'naqc!      Ag'   inigF/mfa-it   ila'dam.      Ag' 

15  iplE'x  anie'lux'  aklu'tk.      Ngitxudi'nEmtck  \Yd  itke'wax  11a- 

da'm.^     Da'uya  (pointifig  with  right  hand  to  head)  wia^m, 

da^iya  (pointing  to  breast) y2.x.2!vi^  da'uy'  (pointing  to  heart) 

itlu^kti  yago^mEnil.      Qi'dau  gwa'nisim  itlu'kti. 

1  Literally  "they  'kikct' their-speech."  "Kikct"  is  a  term  that  embraces  the  various 
probably  mutually  intelligible  dialects  of  Upper  Chinook  :  Wasco,  Wishram,  White 
Salmon  (=  Mooneys'  Chiluktwa),  Hood  River  and  Cascades  (Kwikwulit),  and 
Kathlamet  and  Clackamas. 

2  Of  the    three    Christian  sects    now  represented  among  the  Indians  of  Yakima 
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winter.     This,    to    be    sure,    is    not    the    sign    of  us  Wish 
rams  alone.      Thus  indeed  all  along  the  river  ^  thus  (believe) 
all  those  who  speak  as  we  do.^     Sometimes  two  (rainbows) 
are  seen  at  once.     Truly  that  (signifies)  twins. 

If  at  night  the  moon  is  seen  with  a  star  closely  follow- 
ing her  to  one  side,  that  truly  (signifies  that)  now  some 
woman  is  soon  to  become  a  widow.  If  the  moon  is  seen 
with  two  stars  following  her,  that  (signifies  that)  the 
woman  will  die  and  her  two  children  will  die.  Now  if, 
when  it  is  yet  daylight,  the  moon  is  seen  with  a  rainbow 
about  it,  truly  that  (signifies  that)  somebody  will  be 
murdered  secretly.  In  winter,  (when)  the  moon  shines 
very  brightly,  the  people  all  go  out,  plainly  she  is  seen ; 
they  never  point  her  out  to  one  another  with  their  fingers. 
It  is  a  bad  sign,  a  great  frost  will  take  place ;  the  moon 
would  become  ashamed  (if  pointed  at). 

12.  Shaker  Grace  at  Table.^ 

Mary,  my  mother!  Now  I  am  sitting  at  the  table. 
Now  I  shall  put  medicine  into  my  spirit.  Help  me,  give 
light  for  the  tables.^  This  is  the  father,  this  his  son, 
this  his  good  heart  (=  the  holy  ghost).  Thus  always 
good  (=  Amen). 

Reservation  (Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Shakers),  the  Shakers  are  probably  the  most 
religious.  A  number  of  Wishram  hymns  and  religious  texts  are  in  use  among 
them.  See  Mooney,  The  Ghost-Dance  Religion  (14th  An.  Report  Bur.  ofEth.,  Pt. 
2,  pp.  746-763). 

'  This  probably  means,   "Illuminate  my  spirit  while  I  eat." 
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III.  LETTERS.^ 


Ninigi'tg'  imitc!a\wi.  Aga  sa'q"  ninxi'tx-witck^t  pu  ninu'- 
ya  ninix-matk!i'nuaba  itcp:'lx  k!m'  ag-a  ninigi'tg'  imitc!a'xwi 
nimxtki'm  k!a'ya  kwo'ba  yaxEmak!i'q"fnit  ya^iqdix*  alitklwa^- 
alakwida.  Aga  da'yax  tq!6'x  Endu'xt  anxElEqla'xida  cma'- 
5  nix  Lq!a'p  pu  aniugumakirnuaba  itcE'lx  da'uya  klmala- 
lidix".  Tqle^x  Endu'xt  anxitqi^a'xida  ma'ikayamt  kVlt. 
Ninxi'tluxwan  pu  anu'ya  k'u'ldix*  q.'a'tsEn  ag'  acEnxat- 
wo'gw'  ag-a  na'qxi  nxE'lqJat  da'n  aniu'xwa.  Qa^Ec  ^a^nuit 
anxitqfa'xida  maika^yamt.  Na'qx'  it!u'kti-ix"  inxgigla'- 
10  gwax  k!ma  na^qxi  dnux  Enxi'mad  itctcgE'mEm  k!ma'  dnux 
a^-ic  na'qx'  it!u'kti-ix*  inxgi^glagwax  lux'wa'n  qxE'nEgi. 
Amixa'n  A/.    IV. 


NiniqiYgix,  ninxatk!wa',  nindrmam  mo^kctba  w^gwa 
ya'iilxam    drndin.      Ninigi'tg'    igoa'lilx    itcxa^n    kwaic    ia^- 

15  gwomEnit  k!ma'  dnux  na'ikab'  itkxa^dagwax  k!a'ya  ya- 
gwo'mEnit  wi^t!'  ixt  wfgwa.  Iba^ctEn  idiaxilalit  nigixtki'm 
k'a^ya  yaCTo^mEnit  mo'kct  ilgwo^mEx  qIa'tsEn.  Nadida'nuit 
tgaxi'lalit  digEmxa'gapx*.  AyamElu'xwam'  itcla^xwi  qxa^n- 
tcix  wi^tla  cma^nix  itcx-a'n  alidE'niEqta.     Inxlu^xwan  k!a^y' 

20  ayamgrtgElx  ya'lqdix*.  Cma'ni  can  tgnu^k^ul  na^gwatx 
amxaLik^Li'tcgwa  itcxa'nba.  Akx'a^n  nigi'mElutam  itc!a'- 
xwi ;  Juxwa'n  nimigrtga.  Ya^xtau  itcla^xwi  nimi'nit  nigi- 
drmam  ninu'yabEt.     Oxfdau  da^uda  sa^q". 

'  The  four  letters  here  given  were  translated  into  Wishram  by  my  interpreter, 
Pete  McGuff,  from  the  English  versions  given  unaltered  above,  written  by  Indians 
who    have   been    to  school.     The  idea  that  prompted  the  procuring  of  these  trans- 
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III.  LETTERS.! 


I  got  your  letter.  I  was  ready  to  go  and  change  my 
land,  but  after  I  got  your  letter  you  said  the  allotment- 
agent  would  be  gone  for  a  while,  so  then,  now  I  want 
to  know  if  I  will  be  in  time  to  change  my  land,  if  I  wait 
until  this  fall.  You  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  I  thought 
I  would  go  over  and  stay  two  weeks  but  now  pretty  soon 
I'll  be  busy  and  I  don't  hardly  know  what  to  do.  Be 
sure  and  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  I'm  not  feeling 
very  well  although  I  am  not  down  sick,  but  I  just  don't 
feel  good  somehow.     Your  daughter  M.   W. 


I  started  for  home  and  got  here  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock, 
found  my  poor  boy  still  alive  but  still,  in  my  judgment, 
he  won't  live  another  day.  The  white  doctor  said  he 
could  not  live  for  two  days  at  first.  The  Indian  doctors 
are  working  on  him.  I'll  write  some  time  again  if  my 
son  dies.  I  don't  think  I'll  see  you  for  a  long  time.  If 
anyone  knows  me  I  wish  you  let  them  know  of  my  poor 
son.  My  daughter  wrote  you,  I  suppose  you  got  the 
letter.  The  letter  you  wrote  me  came  when  I  was  gone. 
This  is  all. 


lations    was  mainly  to  secure  a  small  body  of  illustrations  of  verb  forms  not  ordi 
narily  found  except  in  conversation. 
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Klickitat  Version  of  Same  Letter.^ 
W^namAc,    tu'xEmAc,    ya'nawiAc   nE^ptklwipa   pu'tAmtpA 

I  came,  I  came  home,    I   arrived  here      second-day- on  ten-at 

wie'slikt.      Au'yaxnAc    inEmi    cnua'i   mi^'nEc  a^xwi  wa'qiAC 

time.  I  found  my  poor  child  still  alive 

ku  inmi'pa  pxuf  tcaw  iwa^da  anatcia'xi  na'xc  lk!wi^   Kxu'ix 

and       my-in      judgment    not        he   will  again  one  day.  White 

live 

twa'ti   (i)na'txaana    tcaw    iw6'utk"ta    ni'pt.     Tfn    twa^tima 

doctor  he  said  not  he  will  stay  two.  Indian         doctors 

over  night 

paku^tkutca  bowapl'tACA.    A^natc.'aximAc  mun  nl'ikta  ti'mAC 

they  are  working    they  are  helping  Again  I  you  some    will  give      letter 

him.  time 


MxE^qtat  qE^nEgi  ninxtki^xax  niamqrLqbEt.  Ninxa^tx 
tc"xa^nba  go'lq  ilgwo^max.  A/ay  la'ktix*  nigatgu^it  mo^kct 
di^ndin  ik!u^n  ci^tlix-  niga-ixaLa^k"dix"  sitkujn  sun^  itcxa'n 
itcinxrma.  Ancgiu'tg'  aiEina  kVdux*.  Itcgwo'mEnil' 
5  L!a^g  iki^ax ;  inxlu'xwan  na'ikaba  qVdaga  p'  inxuVoq. 
Na^qxi  nxE^lEqlat  qE'nEg'  anxu'xwa;  sa^q"  itcxa'n  iu'mEqt. 
Yaka'xtau  wi'lx  ninilxiga^mam ;  na'qxi  nxE'lEqlat  pii  wi^t!' 
anu'ya  yaxda^ubo  wflx.  AmxtkligEmtcxii^gwaya  cma^nix 
p'     anigslga^ya    wHx    bam'    ilxga'gEnkc ;    cmanix    k!a'ya, 

10  k!a'ya  pu  wi'tlax  gwio^qt  anxu'x^wa.  Ha'ai  nki'ax ;  kla'ya 
yak!a'mEla-ix'  inxhi^x'wan  aga  saq"  E^nEg'  inxk.'wo^kct. 
K!a'ya  t.'a^y'  iqi'ux.  Ninigi'tg'  iba'ctEn  idiaxi'lalit  kwo'dau 
wi't!'  alu'nikc  Nadida'nuit  tgaxi'lalit.  Na'qxi  nxE^Eqfat 
qE^nEg'    anxu'xwa.      K!a'ya    dan   nigEmlu'xwan  itcgwo'mE- 

15  nil.      Da'uda  sa'q". 

'  Inasmuch  as  very  little  western  Sahaptin  material  has  ever  been  published, 
the  above  short  text  may  not  be  entirely  unwelcome.  Doubtless  the  phonetics  of 
the   Sahaptin  have  suffered  somewhat  through   the  fact  that   the  letter  was  transla- 
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pa'iAcnAc    mun    Llia'uida    a'swaii. 

if  my  some  time     will  die  boy. 


Pa'-icmac    tca'u    miin 

If  I   you  not 


some 
time 


q.Tnuda    a'natc!axi    wi'at!ic    mrckinnAmAca  bacu'gadaxnai 

shall  see              again            for  long  time       I  wish  you  me  would  let  know 

inEmi'ki     cE'nwai    a'swan    mie'nAc.      InEmi  mie'nAc    a'iat 

my-about              poor                 boy                child.                   My  child           female 

inram    ti'mac ;    pa'-icnAm    wu'npA.     Ti'mAc  nAmni'ma  wi'- 

she  gave        letter;      perhaps  you  did       get  it.               Letter  you  me  gave       I 
you 

nAnAc  k^u'k'^nAc  tcau  watcA^ 

went  then  I  not         was. 


You  know  in  what  condition  I  was  in  when  I  left  you. 
Well,  I  stayed  with  my  son  eight  days.  Yesterday,  May 
4th,  at  2  :  30  P.M.  my  son  passed  away.  We  will  bury 
him  to-morrow.  Well,  jny  heart  is  broked.  I  feel  like 
I'd  like  to  kill  myself.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  lost 
my  only  sweet  son.  The  boy  I  was  there  to  get  land 
for,  but  I  lost  him  and  don't  know  if  I'll  come  that  place 
again.  You  ask  if  I  can  get  land  for  my  grandchildren  ; 
if  not,  well,  I  won't  try  noway  again.  Well,  I  am  satis- 
fied, nothing  to  make  me  feel  still  bad,  as  I  got  all  I 
can  try  to  save  my  son.  But  they  failed  to  cure  him. 
I  got  white  doctor  and  besides  three  Indian  doctors.  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  do.  I  don't  care  for  my  life.  This 
is  all. 


ted    by    Pete    McGuff,    a    Wishram.    A  is  to  be  pronounced  like  u  in  English  ^w/, 
a  is  long  open  e. 

2  Chinook  Jargon  for  "noon  ;"  literally,  "half  day." 
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Ninigi'tg'  imitc.'a^xwi  a'ngadix' ;  k!wa?^e'  ninxitqla'xit 
maika^yamt  wKtla.  Idia^giutgwa'xix'  ninxitJu'xwa-it  nin- 
xi'tcmoq  S.  k!ma  Mrs.  M.  icdatcgE^mEm ;  nagwa^tx  aga 
p!a^la  da^ya  da^pt.  Ka'nauwe  p!a'Ia  di'ka  ya^-ima  cpa'g 
5  ixJfldix-  da'ya  da'pt,  Nintguxwatca^mit  qa^uatk'  igunaM 
idiaga^qctag-okc  nintxatklwa'-itambEt.  Ja?nes  F.  Grand 
Rd nde-\2i.vc\X.  nigidi'mam ;  aga  kxwo'pt  nitctu'W  q'a'uat. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  Mrs.  A.  di'ka  nigaxtkf ax ;  niktu'kt  q'a'uat. 
Wi't!'     agEwu^lx*    Da' lles-\2.m.X.    di'ka    nigaxtki'ax  •,  niktu^kt 

10  q'a'uat.     Aga  kxwo'pt  k!a'ya  ia'blat  duk!wa'-itix". 

Nintx'^matga'b'  \\.ca' nnery\^2i.  sqfLak  k!ma  A.  nigi- 
gi'tga  wi^rnqt  agakcE^nb'  ix'qIeValal  ielE'xlEx.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
p!a^la  ni^ntxatx  k!a'ya  Jga'blad  uxw6q!e'walal.  \\.ca' nnery 
aga    q!oa^b    aliixwatbu^x^ida    qxeVaba    kla'ya   Jga^blad  u- 

15  xwoqIeValal  wi^malba.  K!ay'  it!u'kti-ix  inxgigEla'gwax  nin- 
dimamba't  Ya' kima-y2iVi\\. ;  aga  kxwo^pt  k!a'ya  Iga^blad 
inuxwaca'mit  uxwoq.'eValal.  Da^uya  sa'q"  da^uyaba  da'pt; 
qxe'dau  ag'  anixbua^ya.  Andu^y'  iduna'yaxiamt  qxa'uat- 
b'  ilgwo'max  nxtu^xwan.     Nkfax 

amrutxix  — . 
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I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago  and  was  glad  to 
hear  from  you  again.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  S.  and 
Mrs.  M.  were  sick.  I  hope  they  are  well  by  now.  We 
are  all  well  down  here  but  the  weather  is  very  warm  at 
present.  We  dried  only  a  few  salmon-heads.  After  we 
came  home  and  James  F.  of  Grand  Ronde  took  some 
and  Mrs.  A.  was  here  and  took  some  and  my  niece  from 
the  Dalles  was  here  and  took  some  and  we  haven't  very 
many  left. 

We  worked  in  the  cannery  awhile  but  A.  got  salmon 
poison  in  her  thumb  and  we  quit  as  there  is  not  many 
fish  anyway.  The  cannery  will  soon  close  as  there's  not 
many  fish  in  the  river.  I  haven't  felt  very  well  since  I 
came  home  from  Yakima  and  I  didn't  dry  much  fish. 
This  is  all  I  can  think  of  for  this  time.  So  I  must  close. 
We  are  going  to  start  for  the  huckleberry  patch  in  a 
few  days,  I  think.     I  remain 

Your  cousin  — . 
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IV.  NON-MYTHICAL  NARRATIVES. 
I.  A  Quarrel  of  the  Wishram.^ 

Luxwa^la-itix-  ila^xluit  Wa^qlEmaba  f  tqa'uadikc  Ixeia- 
itix*  Wa'qiEmaba  tqa'uadikc  txe'la-itix'  wi'lxamba  Nix'- 
lu'idix'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'kw'  agwi'xqwix  ca'xalix". 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gafga'xtcmoq  ;  gaqa'ltcmoq  cu^lulululu.^  Aga 
5  kxvvo'pt  fx'ad  ika'la  gairkim  :  "Iqa'ltcmoq  itco'k^cxatpa." 
Txat  gairkim:  "Icga'gitcpa  iqa^ltcmoq."  I'xat  gairkim : 
"Itga'piqba  iqa^ltcmoq."  Aga  kxwo'pt  ts!u'm  galxu'x. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galgu^gwig'  iJaga'matcx.  Kxwopt  a^ga  gaJx- 
di'na,  gahxwo'q  ka^namokct.     Gafxdina'4 ;  pla^la  gafxu'x. 


10  Aga  kxwo'pt  alalxi'luxula  da'ukwa  itctagi'tcxutkc  icta- 
xala  cti'gEmuxt,  ivatch  cxi^gEmuxt;  yaxa^  yax  ayaxi^lxutx* 
itguna^t  ctuxu^lal,  iciaxa'la  ctrgEmuxt.  Lu'n  iJe'Ix  ga^lxux 
kwo'ba  galxe^la-it  \  kwo'ba  galxdfna ;  p!aT  aga  ga^lxux. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  ga^ki'm  ila'xluit :      "Lluya^  qs-tgi  ag'  alxu'ya 

15  qxa'damt ;  L!iiya'  nilxa^tx  i^Elxaxalukc ;  ag'  algiu'naxla 
wilx."  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga^^gu^gwiga  icgE^nEmax,  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galu'ya.  Yaxtaba'2  galu'ya  Walawalaba'2 ;  Ac- 
nEmba'2  galu'ya ;  NuL!a-ikba'2  galu'ya ;  naVit  NuLla'- 
nuL!aba^2    galu'ya ;    na^4wit    Sts!Emtsiba^2    galu'ya ;   naVit 

20  Wisu'mba  gaJu^ya;  na'wit  Ta'malanba  galu'ya;  naVit  Txa'i- 
aunaba  galu'ya ;  naVit  wiqxatba^2  *  galiglu^ya-ix* ;  naVit 
P6'uwankiutba'2  gaJa^gluya;  na^wit  Xit!a^iba  galu^ya-,  naVit 

'  See  Mooney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  740,  741,  according  to  whose  version  the  emigrant 
Wishram  travelled  up  the  Spokane,  not  the  Yakima.  Of  course  the  tale  is  purely 
mythical,  but  is  separated  from  the  myths  because  of  its  pseudo-historical  character. 

2  A  Wishram  village  which  was  a  short  distance  up  the  river  from  the  main 
village  Nixlu'idix  or  Wu'cxam. 

'  Very  high  pitch. 
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IV.  NON-MYTHICAL  NARRATIVES. 

I.  A  Quarrel  of  the  Wishram.^ 

The  Wishram  were  dwelling  at  Wa'qlEmap;^  some  of 
them  were  dwelling  at  Wa^qlEmap,  some  of  them  were 
dwelling  at  the  village  Nixlu^idix.  Now  then  a  duck  flew 
over  their  heads.  And  then  they  heard  it,  it  made  a 
noise:  shu^lulululu.^  Now  then  one  man  said:  "It  made 
the  noise  with  its  beak."  One  said:  "It  made  the  noise 
with  its  nostrils."  One  said:  "It  made  the  noise  with 
its  wings."  So  then  they  got  to  arguing.  And  then 
they  seized  their  arrows.  Then  indeed  they  fought,  both 
parties  killed  each  other.  They  fought  and  fought  (until) 
they  ceased. 

And  then,  (whenever)  any  one  fished  with  dip-net,  thus 
two  men  provided  with  quivers  remained  near  their  friend, 
kept  watch  over  him ;  while  he,  the  dip-net  fisherman, 
caught  salmon,  his  two  friends  staid  near  him.  Three 
years  passed  by  and  there  they  dwelt ;  there  they  fought 
(until)  at  last  they  ceased.  And  then  (one  party  of)  the 
Wishram  said:  "Being  in  some  way  disgraced,  let  us 
now  go  off  somewheres ;  we  have  become  disgraced  be- 
fore our  friends.  Now  let  us  go  to  look  for  (another) 
country."  So  then  they  took  cedar  planks  and  then  went 
off.  Way  yonder  they  went,  among  the  Wallawalla. 
They  went  on  past  AcnE'm.  They  went  on  past  NuL!a'-ik. 
They  went  straight  on  past  NuLla'nuLla.  They  went 
straight  on  past  StslE^mtsi.  They  went  straight  on  past 
Wisu'm.  They  went  straight  on  past  Ta'malan.  They 
went  straight  on  past  Txa'iauna.  Straight  on  they  went 
to   a   small  river.*     They  went  straight  on  to  Po'uwankiut. 

♦  Without  doubt  the   Yakima  is  meant. 
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ixc6'q"tba    wi'qxa^^    galu'ya  -,    galu^ya    SAtA^sba ;  na'wit  ga- 
ki'ya  iLlu'iTiEniba ;  na'wit  Pala^xiba^  galu^ya. 


Aga  kwo'ba  galxi^a-it.  Ag-a  kxwo'pt  itguna't  itsu'iha 
aga^kwal  ick.'aMaqxi  gatktu'x,  galxE^lEmux.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
5  galkfrn :  "Qxwotxala'  yakla'its  wi'lx.  Ag'  alxu'ya  i'wat 
ik!u'n'  algi^unaxlama  w^lx."  Galu'ya  na'2wit  Patixkwi^utba, 
aga  da^iya  wi'gwa  ilba'ctEn  algiu'pgEna  \Gap?  Kwoba' 
gatxi'la-it.  Ya^-ima  xa'bix'ix*  alkdu'xwa  itgu'nat  alalxi'- 
luxula;   yaka^dau  ya'xliu  wHx  IxElExtgi'dix".^     Aga  wi^tla 

10  gatki'm  :  "  Qxwotxa'la  yak!a^its  wrix."  Aga  wi^tla  gatu'ya 
galgiu^naxlam  wi^lx.  Da^uya  wi^gwa  nio'qxumit  qa^xba 
galxidla'-itix'  ila^xluit  ga'ngadix*.  Itk!a'lamatpa  ickE^nmax 
ix^nxat;  qxe\va  nxE'lqtat  galgi^ukt  icgE^nEmax  qxaMagatci 
nxlu'xwan    ia'-itcka    ilacgE'nEmax    ila^xluit  \    dala^x  pu  gat- 

15    dE'mqt. 


Aga  wi'tia  gaJu'ya  galgiu'naxtam  wi^lx,  galkla'yu.  Ga- 
}xlu'xwa-it :  "Algu^gwiga  itguna^t  Iga^blat  qa'matg'  it!u''kti 
wi'lx  aga  kwo'ba  aJvfla-ida."  Galu^ya  na^2wit  Wfnatc- 
caba-/  galu^yam  iJa^xluit.  Aga  kwo^ba  galxi'la-it  galxi- 
20  la' 2 it.  Aga  wi'tla  galki'm :  "Ag'  alkla'yuwa."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  \vi't!a  galkta'yu.     tga'p  gaJgigE^Iga  wi'lx  itgu'nat 

'  It  was  not  found  possible  to  definitely  locate  all  of  these  Sahaptin  place-names. 
NuL'.a'-ik  was  somewhat  east  of  Wasco;  NuL!a'nui,!a  was  about  2 1  miles  east  of 
Nixlu'idix;  Txa'iauna  was  at  Summit,  within  the  limits  of  Yakima  Reservation  and 
some  distance  south  of  Fort  Simcoe;  Po'uwankiut  was  at  Canyon,  near  Summit; 
SA'tAs  is  represented  by  Satus  Creek  of  to-day,  Ii.'.u'mEni  was  at  the  head  of 
Canyon  Creek;  Pala'xi  was  said  by  Pete  to  be  near  Wenatchee,  north  of  North 
Yakima  (if  this  is  correct,  the  name  is  evidently  misplaced  in  the  narrative,  as  it 
should  come  after  "The  Gap").  The  course  of  the  supposed  migration  was  thus 
east  for  a  short  distance  along  the  Columbia,  then  north  across  the  divide  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Yakima,  and   then  along  the  Yakima  to  the  Wenatchee. 
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They  went  straight  on  past  Xit!a'i.  They  went  straight 
on  past  a  dried-up  small  river.  They  went  straight  on 
past  SA'tAs.  They  went  straight  on  past  IlLu'mEni.  They 
went  straight  on  to  Pala'xi.^ 

Now  there  they  remained.  And  then  they  caught 
Chinook  salmon,  blueback  salmon,  eels,  and  suckers  •,  they 
ate  them.  And  then  they  said:  "Behold!  the  country 
is  small.  Now  let  us  go  off  yonder,  let  us  look  for 
another  country."  They  went  straight  on  to  Patixkwi'ut  •, 
now  to-day  white  people  call  it  "The  Gap."^  There  they 
remained.  Only  at  night  do  people  catch  salmon  (there), 
they  fish  with  dip-nets.  The  name  of  that  same  country 
Is  IxElExtgi'dix.^  And  again  they  said:  "Behold!  the 
country  is  small."  And  again  they  went  on,  went  to  seek 
(another)  country.  To  this  day  I  see  where  (those)  Wish- 
ram  used  to  live  long  ago.  Among  the  rocks  cedar 
boards  are  standing.  That  is  how  I  know  that  they  took 
cedar  boards  with  them,  so  that  I  think  they  are  the 
cedar  boards  of  them,  the  Wishram;  perhaps  some  may 
have  died  (there). 

And  again  they  went  on,  went  to  look  for  (another) 
country.  They  moved.  They  thought  to  themselves : 
"  We  will  get  lots  of  salmon ;  far  away  somewheres  there 
is  a  good  country,  and  there  we  will  dwell."  They  went 
straight  on  to  Wenatchee;^  (there)  the  Wishram  arrived. 
And  there  they  dwelt,  dwelt  long.  And  then  they  said: 
"Now  let  us  all  move."  And  then  again  they  moved. 
They   took    a   country   for   themselves  (where  there  were) 

2  "The  Gap"  is  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  Yakima  flows  in  break- 
ing through  the  low  range  south  of  the  town  of  North  Yakima. 

3  This  is  its  Wishram  name,  and  may  be  approximately  translated  as  "the 
place  where  two  mountains  nearly  touch."  Patixkwi'ut  is  the  Klickitat  or  Ya- 
kima term. 

♦  In  the  country  of  the  Salish  Piskwaus  or  Winatshi,  who  dwelt  along  the 
Wenatchee  R.,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Columbia.     Sec  Mooney,  op.  cit.,  p.  736. 
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Jga'blat  kwoMau  itq^ctxi^Lawa  l^ga^blat.  Da'uya  wi'gwa 
kwo'ba  Ixe'la-itix"  ag'  a'ic  ila^xluit.  Cma^nix  p'  anu^ya 
na'ika  na'wit  p'  anuya^ma  ilaxlu'itpa,  algnu'gulaqtxa  \ 
naVit  p'  alginuwo'gwa.  Da'uya  wi^gwa  la'-itcka  ila'xluit 
5  gafgigp:^lga  wi'lx  palala'i  'tgu^nat  palala^i  'tq^ctxi^Lawa 
k!ma  na^qxi  incklu'qxumit  nca'ika.  Qe'dau  Jxtu'xwan 
ila'xluit. 


2.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Paiute  War.^ 

Na'ika  Louis  Simpson  soldier  ganixtki^xax  mo'kct  iJE^lx 
galuxwadi^naxba   idE'lxam  aqtuwa'gwa  pu  h.'uwa'nxayukc.^ 

10  Gaqxi'ntcit  iqa'kEmit ;  icta^mx  [soldiers  gatci^ntcit:  "Amc- 
kiu'wagwa  ihlua^nxayukc-,  a-iLa^x  itaVan,  a-iLq!oa^b  amc- 
Hu'xwa  taqxa^qctaq,  amcgagE^lg'  ata^nalxat.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
Lqlu^b  amcklu'xwa  il^atu'k ;  cta^iilxam  icklftcax  amcgixi^ma 
iJaqxa^qctaq  iltlu^anxayukc."     la^xliu  i'xat  \chief  Pala^i-ini  ^ 

15  fxat  ia^xliu  YaViwa-, '^  tcdalxeVulx  icdakla'mEla  icka^la 
icta^mx. 

Itca'lilxam  aga'iax  gantcu'ya.  Na'qxi  gancklgi'tkEl 
wi^xatba  •,  gu^Lqb'  aga^Lax  gantcu^guix.  Gantcu^ya  f  xt 
intcak!a'munak    k!un    sfnEmokctlgal,    da'pt  gancu'ya  idE^l- 

20  xam  hlu'anxayukciamt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcklgE^lgax  wf- 
xatba  Juwa'n  gwE^nEmikc  ih!ua'nxayukc.  NaVit  k!a^u- 
k!au  gantcklu'xax  -,  k.'a^ya  ilka'lukc  la'-ima  ilqa'dotin  k!ma 
ifnp/mckc.  Gantco^guix.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcgiguo'qox 
sa^q"    ilga'wulqt    gantcxu'xwox    ka^nauwe.       Aga   kxwo'pt 

25  ka'dux  gali'kim  intca'ctamx :      "Aga   mcxE'lkitx  ag'   amcE- 

'  The  Paiute  or  Snake  Indian  War  spoken  of  in  this  personal  narrative  of 
Louis  Simpson  has  been  described  in  detail  under  the  title  of  "The  Shoshone 
War"  (1866-1868)  in  H.  H.  Bancroft's  History  of  Oregon,  Vol.  IL,  Chap.  XXI. 
(pp.  512-554).  The  war  was  conducted  against  the  Oregon  Shoshones  of  Mal- 
heur River  and  Camp  Warner,  the  whites  being  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of 
In4ians  from  Warm  Spring  Reservation. 
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lots  of  salmon  and  lots  of  deer.  To  this  day  they 
dwell  there  and  they  are  just  nothing  but  Wishram.  If 
I  should  go  off,  should  go  off  until  I  came  to  (those) 
Wishram,  they  would  recognize  me-,  straightway  they 
would  kill  me.  To  this  day  they,  the  Wishram,  hold  the 
land  (where  are)  many  salmon  and  many  deer,  but  we 
people  have  not  seen  them.     Thus  believe  the  Wishram. 

2.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Paiute  War.^ 

I,  Louis  Simpson,  was  soldier  for  two  years  when  the 
people  fought,  (when)  the  Paiutes^  were  to  be  killed. 
The  order  was  given  to  us,  the  chief  gave  it  to  us  sol- 
diers:  "You  shall  slay  the  Paiutes.  You  shall  rip  open 
their  bellies  and  cut  their  heads ;  you  shall  take  hold  of 
their  scalps.  And  then  you  shall  cut  through  their  necks ; 
you  shall  put  the  heads  of  the  Paiutes  ten  paces  off." 
The  name  of  one  (Paiute)  chief  was  Pala^i-ini,^  the  name 
of  another  was  YawiVa  ^  ^  they  were  both  of  them  strong 
and  wicked  men,   chiefs. 

At  10  o'clock  we  started  off.  We  did  not  see  any 
(Paiutes)  on  the  way.  At  8  o'clock  we  camped.  We 
started  off  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  us,  this  many  did 
we  people  start  off  towards  the  Paiutes.  And  then  we 
caught  about  five  Paiutes  on  the  trail.  Immediately  we 
bound  them  ;  they  were  not  men,  only  children  and  wo- 
men. We  camped.  And  then  we  dreamt  that  we  all 
became  covered  with  blood.  And  then  in  the  morning 
our  chief  said:  "Now  do  you  make  a  fire  and  I  shall 
tell    you  something."     So  then  we  got  up  from  bed,  and 

2  Ih'.ua'nxayukc,  used  to  refer  to  the  Paiutes,  really  means   "enemies." 
'  These    names   are    probably    Bancroft's  Panina,  the  leader  of  the  Paiutes,  and 
Wewawewa  (op.  cit.,  p.   55°)- 
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luWi'tcgwa."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcxla^i-itckox.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gantcklgE^lgax  i^ta^t.^  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcgla^amx ;  aga 
tcpa'q  gantcgla'lamx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali'kim  itio'xyal : 
"Ag'  amcElukli^tcgwa  mca'ika  qE^nEg'  inixgigwa'gw^. 
5  Dau'  aga'lax  ag'  alxta'-id'  ag'  inlgE^kEl  ihlu^anxayukc. 
Cma'nix  a'lEm'  alxklgE^lgEla  acxu^xwa  icgi'hi."  Qi'dau 
gali'gimx  it!u'xyal.  Aga  wi'tla  gantcgla^lamx  iqta^t  gantc- 
gi'guqlxix.  Aga  wi't.'a  i'xad  ika'la  galfgimx :  "Ag* 
amcElukirtcgwa    qE^nEg'    inikigwS.'gwa  na'it!ax.      Nigi'IgEl- 

10  taql  iqwo'qwo  'g'  ulpgdi^emd  aga'lax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ilgi'- 
gElga  iqwo^qwa  ia'xan"  ia'-ima.      Qfdau  inixkigwo'gwo." 

Aga  kxwo^pt  wa^8  ^  aLgi  ma^8  ^  galuxwa^xax  idE^lxam, 
Htlu'anxayukc  klwa^c  galxu^xwax-  galktca^xumx.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayutcu'ktixix.     Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcgu^gigax  idki'- 

15  iidanikc-,  gantckdaVIxax  itkata^lidmat  tkiuda'nikcba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcintculxamx  icta^mx"  :  "  Market  mokct  amcu'ya  ; 
na'cqxi  amcxElpIa'lawulalama  da'uya  wrgwa."  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gali'gimx  icta'mx"  :  "Da^ulax  ittsE^ndi  itlu^ktix  amtsktk.Ttka. 
Cma^nix     a^lEma    amtckJgE'lgEla    da^ulax    ihsE^ndi    a'lEma 

20  i^v'  alxu'xwa  wilxba  lu'nix  ag'  a'lEma  kxwo'pt  iV  amc- 
xa'txa  ka'nauwe ;  a^Ema  da'ukw'  amcxu'xwa."  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gantcu^ix ;  qucti'axa  iltlu'anxayukc  klwo^bixix ; 
agalu'ya  ittsE'ndi  galuskE^nEmux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  i'wi  gal- 
xu^xwax  •    lu^nix    iVi    galxu^xwax    wi'lxba.      Aga    kxwo^pt 

25  iVi  gantcu'ix  ntca^ikaba.  GantcklgE^gElx  ihlua^nxayukc 
iJa^qHmax  si^nEtnokct  ala^tuJ. 

Kxwopt  a'ga  icgHti  gacxu^xwax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  L.'a^k" 
gatci'uxwax  icta'mx^  qxe'ligikctim.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'- 
gimx  icta^mx":    ^  Na.^ cqxi  PaiziU  so/dzersW-itcka.. ^  Kxwo'pt 

30  gaqxa'gElgax    adox ;    capca'p  gaqu^xwax;  pa'l  itga^matcx.^ 

'   The    iqta't    is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  that  has  a  series  of  semicircular  notches 

cut    into    it :    | '^ |.     Another  piece  of  wood  was  rubbed  up  and  down 

over  it,  a  "thrilling"  sound  resulting.  In  the  war  dance,  as  practised  by  the 
Wascos,  singing  and  the  simultaneous  rubbing  of  the  iqta't  accompanied  the 
dancing. 
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then  we  took  hold  of  iqta't-sticks.^  And  then  we  sang, 
now  strongly  we  sang.  And  then  the  hero  said:  "Now 
I  shall  tell  you  people  what  I  dreamt.  Now  this  day  we 
shall  die,  I  have  seen  the  Paiutes.  If  we  are  to  see  them, 
it  will  rain."  Thus  said  the  hero.  And  again  we  sang, 
rubbed  the  iqta't-sticks  together.  And  again  one  man 
said :  "  Now  I  shall  tell  you  what  I,  for  my  part,  dreamt. 
A  grizzly  bear  ran  away  from  us  towards  the  setting  sun. 
And  then  we  caught  only  the  grizzly  bear's  son.^  Thus 
did   I   dream." 

And  then  the  people  yelled  their  war-whoop  :  wa-f^  and 
ma-j-.*  The  Paiutes  became  afraid,  they  cried.  And  then 
daylight  came.  And  then  we  got  the  horses  and  put  the 
saddles  on  the  horses.  Now  then  the  chief  said  to  us : 
"You  shall  go  two  by  two;  you  shall  not  talk  to  one 
another  to-day."  And  then  the  chief  said:  "This  flag 
you  shall  well  keep.  Whenever  you  see  this  flag  move 
three  times  from  the  ground,  then  you  shall  all  look 
about.  Thus  you  shall  do."  And  then  we  started  off. 
Truly  there  were  Paiutes  not  very  far  away ;  now  the 
flag  went  on,  went  ahead.  And  then  it  moved,  three 
times  it  moved  from  the  ground.  So  then  we  went  and 
looked  about  among  ourselves.  We  s^w  houses  of  the 
Paiutes ;  they  had  seven  fires. 

Then  indeed  it  started  in  to  rain.  And  then  the  chief 
took  out  a  spy-glass.  And  then  the  chief  said:  "They 
are  not  Paiute  soldiers."  Then  a  box  was  taken  and 
chopped   open ;    it    was   full    of   bullets.^     And    then   they 

'  That  is,   "male  cub." 

3  This  sound  is  broken  up  into  short  periods  by  quickly  beating  the  palm 
against  the  open  mouth.  The  pitch  of  the  vowel  is  very  high,  a  shrill  effect 
resulting. 

♦  As  before,  but  whispered.  "  Literally,  "arrows." 
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Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqfu'tx  li'xat  ilkala  gwE^nEmatgal.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  t!a't!a  gaqtu'xwax  itgoa'lala  ka^nauwedan  \\pistol ; 
gaqaVigitkax  itgoa'lala  kwo'dau  itklE'nEt.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
t!a'ya  tia'ya  galuxwa^xax  idE^lxam.  Txt  ikiu'tan  t!a't!a 
5  gaqi'uxax ;  da^b'^  itpi'q  gaya'-its  ikiu^tan  k!a'u  gaqdHuxax 
itpfq.  Aga  kxwo^pt  "Ag'  alxu^ya  sa'q"  alxklu'xwa"  gal- 
gi^mx.      Aga  kxwo'pt  Itki'udaniukc  gantcugwa'la-itx. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcu'ix  sa'q"  gantcklu^xwax  ihlua'n- 
xayukc,     si'nEmokct     ata^tul    sfnEmokct    lo^qlimax.       Aga 

10  kxwo'pt  tc!pa^k  gatgi^x  itkiu'daniukc ;  q!w6^p  gantcklu'- 
xwamx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  qe'dau  gantcklu^vax  inxi'amxulu- 
max  wa^8 ;"  lk!u^p  lk!u'p  galuxwa'xax  itgwa'lala.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gatktxw^tx  \X.Paiutes  aga  galgu'gwigax  ilaga^- 
matcx.      Aga    kxwo^pt    l^klu'p   Jklup    galuxwa'xax  qa'daga 

15  dagapga^p  itx"dli^t  ilo^qJba.  Twi  gantcxu^xwax ;  wi^gwa 
gantcxdi^nax.  Yaxta^b'  aga^iax^  p!aia  gantcxu^xwax,  A-i- 
Lla'x  ita'wan,  a-ilq!oa^b  ila^tuk,  a-ilq!oa^b  ana^txat,  cta'- 
lilxam  icki^tcax  ifaqxa^qctaq.  GantckcgE^lgax  ctmo'kct 
ickla'ckac     —     a^-ixad     agagHak     Txad    ika^Ia    ikia'ckac. 

20  Gantcklu'dinax  aJati'ix  labla'd. 

Kwo^pt  xa'bixix  galixu'xwax.  Kxwopt  watch  gantcxu^- 
xwax;  wa^pul  ganckcaViglagwatckox  itkiu^daniukc.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  itts.'fnonks*  gaqxa'witcmoqax ;  quctfaxa  aMxad 
ak!a^ckac  galga'gElga  xa^bixix  galgantcxta'mitx.      GanxEi- 

25  \.ZTCiO(\v\'^'^2L  {whistling).  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcnu'lxamx  ika'Ia : 
"MTa  lElxa^mam.  Wi'tia  }k!u'na-itc  watch  alxu^xwa."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  ganlu'lxam :  "  Mcgii'yutk  ;  Iklu^na  wi^t!ax  iWi'- 
mam  ih.'ua'nxayukc."  Aga  kxwo^pt  watch  gantcxu'xwax 
antca^tilx  tkiuda'niukcba.  ,Gayutcu^ktixix.    Aga  wi't.'a  gan- 

30  tcu'ix.  Aga  wi'tia  gantcWgE'lgax  ilt!ua'nxayukc.  Aga 
wi^tla  kwo^ba  galuxwadi^nax ;  a^-ixad  agagi^lak  a^niwad 
gaqxwo^qox.     Aga    kxwo'pt    galuxwadi'nax ;    Iklu'p    ik!up 

•   Indicated   by  gesture.  *  As  above. 

'  With  gesture  towards  the  western  horizon. 
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were  given  out,  fifty  to  each  man.  And  then  the  guns 
and  all  the  pistols  were  carefully  cleaned,  the  guns  and 
revolvers  were  loaded.  Now  then  the  people  were  all 
prepared.  One  horse  was  carefully  fixed  up  •,  here  ^  feath- 
ers were  tied  on  to  a  bob-tailed  horse,  feathers.  And 
then  they  said:  "Now  let  us  all  charge  on  them."  And 
then  we  rode  the  horses. 

Now  then  we  started  out  and  all  charged  on  the  Pai- 
utes;  they  had  seven  fires,  seven  houses.  And  then  swiftly 
the  horses  went,  we  came  up  close  to  them.  Now  then 
thus  we  followed  them  —  with  war-whoops :  \va-[-  ;-  the 
guns  were  shot  off.  And  then  the  Paiutes  came  to  a 
stand  and  seized  their  bullets.  Now  then  they  shot  •, 
the  smoke  just  darkened  everything  up  about  their  houses. 
We  looked  about  and  fought  all  day.  (When)  the  sun 
(was)  over  thcre,^  we  stopped.  (We)  ripped  open  their 
bellies,  cut  through  their  necks,  cut  off  the  scalps,  (put 
down)  their  heads  ten  paces  off.  We  caught  two  chil- 
dren, one  girl  and  one  boy.  We  killed  many  of  them,  a 
great  number. 

Then  it  became  night.  Then  we  kept  watch,  looked 
after  the  horses  all  night.  Now  then  the  horses^  were 
heard  to  neigh-,  in  truth  the  (Paiutes)  had  under  cover 
of  darkness  seized  one  girl  and  run  off  with  her  from  us. 
I  whistled,  and  then  a  man  said  to  me:  "Go  tell  them! 
Let  some  more  of  us  keep  watch."  So  then  I  went  and 
then  I  told  them:  "You  fellows  wake  up!  Some  Pai- 
utes have  come  again."  And  then  many  of  us  kept  watch 
over  the  horses.  Daylight  appeared.  Now  again  we 
started  off,  and  again  we  caught  some  Paiutes.  And 
again  they  fought  there;  one  of  the  women  was  killed 
first.  And  then  they  fought;  bang,  bang!  went  the  guns. 
We    caught   some  women.     I  killed  a  Paiute,  we  shot  at 

♦  Literally,  "birds",  (=   "animals"),  somewhat  slangy  for  "horses." 
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galu'xwax  itgwolala,  GantcguVwigax  idnE'mckc,  Na'ika 
ganidwo'q  it.'u'anxa;  Jklu'p  gantci^katx;  ya^xka  ikaia  itlu^- 
anxa  da'n  iatca't  iora'q"tEtx.  A-iL!a'x  ia\van  gani^uxwax, 
a-ilq!wa'b  ia^tuk,  a-ilq!wa'b  ayana%at.  Kwo'ba  gali- 
5  xi^maxitx  itlu'anxa  da'n  iaqla'qctaq. 

Ganu'yamx  qa^xba  gantcxdi'naxba,  palala^i  idnp/mckc 
Ikabla't.  Palala^i  agati'lx  ana%at  luxwa'n  laktlga^l.  Gaq- 
tudi^nax  ada'nalxat.  Qe'dau  galuxwadi^na  Paiuteho  wflx 
ia'xleu  Gwopha^ni^  kwoMau  wflx  ia^xleu  MalheVa.^  Aga 
10  kxwo^pt  gantcktuMinax  sa'q"  adati^tx  gantcgu'gwigax  Paiute 
idnE^mckc,      Xa'bixix  k!a'uk!au  g-antcktu^xwax. 

•  •      •  o 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqxE^ntcutx  gantcu^ix  iaga'il  wila^la  ada- 
ti'Jx  it!u'anxayukc ;  na'2wit  ilk!ala'-imatpa  gaqxE^ntcukla- 
max.     Aga  kxwo'pt  Iklu'p  gaqcEntclu'xax.      Aga  kxwo^pt 

15  gaqEntciipgna^iwanananumx  mokctlgal  itkalukc  ia^tilxam 
ilka'lukc  ihloxia^luwimax  ilalxeSvulxumax  wi't.'ax.  Kxwopt 
ta'iilxam  qxe'gEmtkix  galxu'xwax ;  galuxwa^xax  qxiqla^q- 
ba  gactxwo^mox  itkiuManikc.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gaJuskE^- 
nEmx    iika^lukc    mo'kct  mokct,    gantsu'sgEnEm   intca'niwa- 

20  dike.  Aga  kxwo'pt  na'wid  idE'lxam  intca'gikouba  gat- 
gp/ntcuwax  kwo'dau  intcaxiu'daniukc  itga'matcx  gactxo^- 
mox  qxiq.'a'qba  idE'lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcu^ix  itk!a- 
la'-imatba. 

GatcEntcu'lxamx    \captai7i:      "Na^qxi    a^lEma    Lu^k  amc- 

25  xa'txa ;  amcu'ya  a'natkadix.  Cma'nix  a'lEma  Iklu'b  alu- 
xwa^txa  itgwo^lala  ag'  a'lEma  mco'it ;  na'qxi  klwa^c  amc- 
xu'xwa.  Aga  da'ukwa  IgucgiVal,  iqxa^kEmit  niqe^lxElut. 
Aga  ia'-ima  alxla'-ida,"  gatcEntcu^lxamx -,  "qE^nEgi  mcxlu'- 
xwan  ?  aVa  tci  da^ukw'  amcxu^xwa?  ate'  amcxla^-ida,  ea'xEl 

30  imcktxa^  idEmca'kcEn."  Aga  kxwo^pt  eVi  gantcktu^xwax 
intea'keEn.       Wi'tla     nixE'lgakwax     gatelu'lxamx :       "Dau' 

'  It  is  practically  certain  that  these  names  are  nothing  but  disguised  forms  of 
the  English  Camp  Harney  and   Malheur  River. 
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him ;  he,  the  Paiute  man,  had  no  shirt  on,  he  was  naked. 
I  ripped  open  his  belly,  cut  through  his  neck,  cut  off  his 
scalp.     There  lay  the  Paiute  without  his  head. 


I  arrived  where  we  had  been  fighting  •,  there  were  very 
many  women.  There  were  very  many  scalps,  perhaps 
forty.  Those  to  whom  the  scalps  belonged  had  been 
killed.  Thus  they  fought  in  the  Paiute  country  named 
Gwopha'ni  ^  and  the  Paiute  country  named  Malhe'wa.^ 
So  then  we  killed  them  all  and  caught  many  Paiute 
women.      At  night  we  bound  them. 

Now  then  we  were  taken,  we  went  to  a  large  lake 
(where)  there  were  many  Paiutes.  Straightway  we  were 
brought  to  the  bridge,  and  then  we  were  shot  at.  And 
then  we  were  called  out  by  name,  twenty  men  •,  ten  men 
were  brave  warriors,  also  strong.  Now  ten  were  put  in 
the  rear ;  the  pack-horses  were  put  in  the  middle.  And 
then  the  men  went  on  in  front  two  by  two,  we  first  went 
on  in  front.  And  then  straightway  the  people  followed 
us  in  back  of  us,  and  our  pack-horses  for  the  bullets 
in  the  middle  of  the  people.  Now  then  we  went  up  to  the 
bridge. 

The  captain  said  to  us:  "You  shall  not  go  back,  you 
shall  go  ahead  to  the  other  side.  If  the  guns  will  be 
shot  at  us,  just  go  ahead.  You  shall  not  be  afraid.  Now 
that  is  how  we  are  travelling;  the  command  has  been  given 
to  us.  Now  we  can  only  die,"  he  said  to  us.  "What  do 
you  think?  Now  will  you  do  thus?  Are  you  willing  to 
die?  (If  so),  lift  up  your  hands!"  And  then  we  showed 
our  hands.  Again  he  turned  round  and  said  to  the 
(others) :  "  Now  this  day  we  shall  die.  What  do  you 
think?     Now  will  you  do  thus?     Are  you  willing  to  die?" 
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aga'Jax  ag'  alxJa'-ida.  OE^nEgi  mcxJu^xwan  ?  aVa  tci 
da'ukw'  amcxu^xwa  ?  ate'  amcxla'-ida  ?"  Galu'gwakim : 
"A'-a!  itiu'ktix  intcxlu'xwan  sa^q"  nca^ika  dau'  aga'Jax  ag' 
antcxla'-ida."  Aga  da'ukwa  Ti  ni^ntcxux :  "Aga  da'uya 
5  wi'gvva  antcxta'-ida."  Cma'ni  la'xya-itc  alu'ya  afasgt/nEm- 
nan  datcxa'-i  da'uda-itc  qxiq!a'qba  datcxa^-i  atgi^a.  Aga 
kxvvo'pt  gantcu^ix,  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatgi'x  idE'lxam  ;  gwa'p 
gantcu'ix.  K!a'y'  itiu'anxayukc  gwa'p  gatgi^x,  intca'niwa- 
dikc.      Aga    kxwo'pt   idE^lxam   gatgi'x    gwo^p.      Da^im'   it- 

10  ga'qxat  kwo^dau  itgaq"irmax  dalm'   itk!a'munak. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  kwo'ba  gantcu^guix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  xa'bi- 
xix  watch  gantcxu'xwamx  itpoqo'xba.  IwaM  ndmo^kct 
gandu% ;  iwaM  ctmo'kct  gactu'ix ;  wi't!a  ctmo'kct  iwa'd 
gactu'ix  ya^xtau.     Ag"  alatu'Jpa  watch  antcxu^xwa  wa'pul; 

15  agantga^gElgElx  watu'i.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcnuixamx  na^ik' 
anu'ya  antulxa'mama  itgu^yEmxatpa :  "OE'riEgi  tc.'al' 
amu'y'  aVatci  na^ika?"  Kvvopt  gangi'mx  :  "  Naik' anu'ya," 
Ya^xi  ia'fqdix  ganlu'lxamam ;  aga  ga'nuix.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
ganu^yamx ;    ganlu'lxamamx  :       "  Wa^tul    ia^xiba    intgagr/l- 

20  kEl."     Galigi'mx  \captain :     "A'-u  alxu'ya." 

Aga  gantcu^ix;  na'2wit  gantcu'yamx  ika^aba.  Kxwopt 
gantcu'ix  watu'tpa.  Kxwopt  ka'nauwe  gantcga^gElgax 
watu^t  daq!a'2p  idE^lxam.  Dawa'x  galixuxwa'xix.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  Iklu'p  lk!up  galo'xwaxax.     Gantcklu'dinax  iltlua'n- 

25  xayukc  sa'q"  luwa'n  la'lilxam  lk!un  gwE'nEma.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gantcgu'gvvigax  ilaxiuda'niukc  mokct ;  f  xt  iatcgE^- 
mEm  ia^qxuit  ikiu'tan  kwo'dau  fxt  dadakda^g  ia'guL. 
P!a'la  la^-itcka  gati'kla-itx  iitlua'nxayLikc  dadakda'g  ia'giiL 
ih!ua'nxayukc  ila'xiutan.      Wi't!ax  kaMux  alqidi'wi  da'ukwa 

30  wi'tlax  watch  gantcxu'xwax  watu'lpa.  Wa'pul  ganckla^yux 
gantcga'gElgEJx  wa^tut  ka'nauwa;  vvi't!a  ka^dux  gancH- 
gE'lga  alati'lx.  Wi'tia  gancxdi'nax ;  ganckluMina  sa'q^. 
Wi'tlax    iLa'qxat    gancgu'guigKlx    ihka^ba.      Aga    kxwo^pt 

'  That  is,  my  companion. 
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They  said:  "Yes!  We  all  think  it  well  that  we  should 
die  this  day."  Now  thus  we  agreed:  "Now  this  day  we 
shall  die."  Whenever  those  who  were  in  front  advanced 
fast,  these  in  the  middle  would  advance  fast.  So  then 
we  went  on.  So  then  the  people  went  on  \  we  went  across. 
The  Paiutes  did  not  go  across ;  we  were  first.  Now  then 
the  people  had  gone  across.  There  were  only  their  tracks 
and  their  houses,  nothing  but  logs. 


And  then  we  encamped  there.  Now  then  we  kept 
watch  at  night  in  the  mountains.  Two  of  us  went  off 
that  way ;  two  went  off  that  way ;  two  again  went  off  that 
way.  Now  we  were  to  keep  watch  all  night  for  their 
fire.  Now  we  two  caught  sight  of  the  fire.  And  then 
he^  said  to  me:  "How  about  it,  will  you  go  or  shall 
I?"  Then  I  said:  "I  shall  go."  Way  off  yonder  I  went 
to  tell  them ;  now  I  went.  And  then  I  arrived  and  told 
them:  "We  two  have  seen  a  fire  over  yonder."  The 
captain  said:      "Yes,  let  us  go." 

So  on  we  went ;  straightway  we  came  up  to  the  man. 
Then  we  proceeded  towards  the  fire.  Then  we  all  got  at 
the  fire,  the  (Paiute)  people  all  standing  around.  It  be- 
came light.  And  then  they  shot.  We  killed  all  the 
Paiutes,  about  fifteen.  And  then  we  caught  two  of  their 
horses ;  one  horse  had  a  sick  leg  and  one  was  sore-backed, 
his  skin  all  coming  off.  The  Paiutes  quietly  sat  on  their 
sore-backed  horse  with  his  skin  coming  off.  Again  next 
day,  just  as  before,  again  we  kept  watch  for  a  fire.  All 
night  long  we  moved  and  saw  all  the  fires ;  in  the 
morning  we  again  caught  many  of  them.  Again  we 
fought;  we  killed  them  all.  Again  we  saw  their  tracks 
in  the  snow.  And  then  we  followed  them  (until)  it  be- 
came quite  dark.      And  then  one  man  said:      "I  shall  go 
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ganckluVax  daxapxa'p  nixu^xwaxix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali- 
gi'mx  i'xat  ika'la :  "  Naik'  anu'ya  ya'xtaub'  ika'la  idia'- 
qxatba."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'yix -,  gantcu'ix.  Gali'gimx  : 
"Qatgi^ng'  inxux  ca'niamt."  —  "Anu'ya  na'ika  idiaqxa'tba 
5  it!u'anxa  na'ik'  aniwad,"  gali'kim  fxad  ika'la.  Gatci'wax 
idia^qxatba.      Aga  kxwo'pt  dagapga^b  galixuxwa^xix. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gali''kim  ikaia :  "Dik'  a^g'  alxugu'ya." 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcuVuix  kwo'ba  iltka'ba.  KaMux  gantc- 
gu'itgEmux.      Aga  wi^t!a  gantcgi^wax  it!u^anxa  idia^qxatba. 

10  La'x  gantcxu'xwax  aga  tca-itga'luqt  watu'l.  Aga  gantc- 
ga'gElgElx  kaMux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  f  wi  gantcxu^xwax ;  a-i- 
k!a'u  gantcxLi^xwax  lu^lu  ga^n.  Aga  kxwo^pt  dakda'k 
gantcgu'xwax  idEntcagwo'lala ;  gantcktu^xax  tia'ya  tla'ya; 
gantcgaVigitkax ;      itga'matcx      qu^LquL      gantcktoVixax. 

15  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcu'ix ;  gantcgilgEluxta'max  so^q"  gantc- 
klu^xax  wa^8,^  GaJksubEna^iux  na'wit  iltcqo'yamt  ihlua^n- 
xayukc ;  itqa^uadikc  gantcktgE'lga  gantcklu'dinax.  Txad 
daba'  ik!a'skas  gantcgigE^lgax ;  fxad  nikta'x  ika^la  itlu^anxa 
nixwo^xitx.       Aga    kxwo^pt    galgixwo'xix.       Aga    kxwo^pt 

20  ika^la  Iklu'p  gatcci'guxax ;  ia'maq  gatciluxax  h^'kcEnba 
itiu'anxa  na'wid  daJxoa^p.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixElga^kwax 
itiu'anxa  ia'xtlax  ciagwolala.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ia^xt'  itlu^anxa 
lk!u'p  gatccu'xwax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  wi't.'a  }k!u'p  gaqd^gu- 
xax.      Aga  kxwo^pt  nix^maxidEmx.     Aga  kxwo^pt  iatu'kba 

25  lq!6^b  gaqi^uxax  kwoMau  iaq!a'qctaqba  Lq!6^p  gaqi^uxax 
kwoMau  l!e'x  iaVan.  Ouctfaxa  ia^xtau  it.'u'anxa  ia^maq 
iaxu'ba. 

Aga  kwo^ba  gaJgiVaqxcx ;  iciagwa^lala  gantckcgE^lgax 
it!u'anxa;  iaq.'a'qctaq  ia'xi  galgiuJaMax.      Dawa'x  aqle^yoqt 

30  at!u'anxa  dan  isga'xus  agap!u'nEnkau  kwo'ba  gaqugwi'lxE- 
mux  ing'  icgwo^lala  itcaqla'qctaq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  p.'a^la 
gantcxu'xwax.  Kla^ya  iltlua^nxayukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantc- 
klgE^lgElx     ia'4xi     ca'xElix     itkla^amatba    aJa'titx.       Aga 

*  As  above. 
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in  the  man's  footprints."  So  then  he  went  on,  we  went 
(after  him).  He  said:  "I  give  up;  let  somebody  else 
try." —  "I  shall  go  in  the  Paiute's  footprints,  I  first,"  said 
one  man.  He  followed  him  in  his  footprints.  Now  then 
it  had  become  very  dark. 

And  then  the  man  said:  "Now  let  us  camp  here  over 
night."  So  then  we  camped  there  in  the  snow.  In  the 
morning  we  awoke  and  again  followed  the  Paiute  in  his 
footprints.  We  came  in  view,  now  (we  saw)  the  fire 
burning.  Now  in  the  morning  we  saw  it.  And  then 
we  looked  about  and  got  together  in  a  bunch  without 
saying  anything.  And  then  we  loosened  our  guns,  care- 
fully cleaned  them,  and  loaded  them;  we  put  bullets  into 
them.  And  then  we  went  on.  We  made  a  charge,  we 
all  yelled  wa-f  ^  at  them.  The  Paiutes  all  jumped  straight 
into  the  water;  some  of  them  we  caught  and  killed.  We 
caught  one  little  boy  here.  One  Paiute  man  ran  away, 
he  dashed  off.  And  then  they  headed  him  off.  And 
then  a  man  fired  at  him  and  wounded  the  Paiute  in  his 
hand,  pierced  it  right  through.  And  then  the  Paiute  was 
surrounded ;  he  also  had  a  gun.  Now  then  that  Paiute 
shot  it  off.  And  then  he  was  again  shot  at,  and  then 
he  fell  down  dead.  And  then  his  neck  was  cut  through, 
and  he  was  cut  in  his  head,  and  his  belly  was  ripped 
oj^en.      In  truth,  that  Paiute  had  been  wounded  in  his  arm. 

So  there  they  killed  him;  the  Paiute's  gun  we  took,  his 
head  they  threw  way  off.  At  daybreak  there  was  an 
old  Paiute  woman  there,  without  eyes,  blind ;  her  head 
they  mauled  with  a  gun.  And  then  we  ceased.  There 
were  no  Paiutes  to  be  seen.  Now  then  way  off  we  caught 
sight  of  many  of  them,  high  up  among  the  cliffs.  And 
then  we  went  on  slowly,  we  went  up  a  small  river.     And 
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kxwo'pt  lawa'  gantcu'ix  gantcriwilxtx  wi'qxal,  Aga 
kxwo'pt  i'wad  tc!pa'g  gatxilpla^lawulalEiriEx  ihlua'nxayukc. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gi'gad  ga^gi'mx  it!u'anxa.  *  Qe'dau  gali'- 
gimx  itiu'anxa  :     "Ga'du  dabi^bo,  agaidzi'."^     Aga  kxwo'pt 

5  ik!u'na  gali'gimx  :  "Dabi'bo,  ga'du  agaidzi'.""  Aga  wi'tla 
da'ukwa  gali'gimx  ia'niwad:  "Gadu  dabi'bo,  agaidzi'."^ 
Aga  kxwo'pt  mtcdiCaptain  gali'gimx:  "Na'qxi  saxEmat- 
klna'iugants.  Aga  tslu'm  Ixa'lguxt ;  aga  txu'lal  'agaidzi" 
laxta'uaitc,  qada'ga  bi'd  imcxu'x." 

10  Aga  kxwo'pt  da'uya^  ika'la  Paiute  gali'gimx :  "Ag' 
inu'gikEl  ga'nuit  soldiers.""  Aga  kxwo'pt  k!wan  k.'wa'n 
galuxwa'xax ;  inxi'amxul  wa'8.*  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'gimx 
ia'xia  i'nadix :  "Na'qx'  anu'ya."  Aga  kxwo'pt  wa'x 
gatctu'xwax      idio'ql.        Aga      kxwo'pt     gatca'wigaluqwax 

15  idio'q'l  itiu'anxa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kta  itiu'anxa  gali- 
xwo'xitx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  da'ba  ctmo'kct  gactu'ix  ntca'ika- 
bama  kwodau  lla'ktikc  gaiu'ix ;  tclpa'k  e'wi  galu'ix  itkiu'- 
danikc  a'mEni.  Da'ba  galxo'xamx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  '\\Paiutes 
lk!u'p    galkcu'xax ;    i'xt    ikiu'tan    ia'maq  galgi'luxax  ayatc- 

20  klr/nba  kwo'dau  i'xt  iatu'kba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  i'wi  i'wi  ga- 
li'ktax,  gatciuda'mitx  ikiu'tan;  ki'nua  gatci'xgax,  Antca'i- 
tikc  kwo'ba  gantcu'yamx,  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'gimx  ika'la  : 
"Ia'maq  ilgi'lux  itcxiu'tan  iltlu'anxayukc  mo'kct  itga'maq 
ilkto'wix,"     Aga  kxwo'pt  bi'd  gantcxu'xwax. 

25  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'gimx  ika'la:  "Iak!a'mEla-ixpa  Ixi'la- 
itix  iltlu'anxayukc ;  aqlE'lax  aki'xax  \  kla'ya  qr/nEgi  al- 
klu'xwa."  Ctmokct  icka'la  cta'xta  itkla'lamatba  gactu'La-itx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gacxklwa'x  nca'ikaba ;  na'wit  gactu'yamx. 
Aga    kxwo'pt    gacgi'mx :      "lak.'a'niEla-ixba    Ixi'la-itix  ilt.'u- 

30  a'nxayukc."  Aga  kxwo'pt  p.'a'la  gantcxu'xwax  ka'nauwe. 
Aga    kxwo'pt   i'xad  ika'la   i'wad  gayu'yax.      Aga  kxwo'pt 

'   Literally,  "Fish-eaters."     This  sentence  is  in  Shoshonean. 
*  This  sentence  is  in  Shoshonean. 
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then  farther  on  some  Paiutes  were  talking  excitedly  among 
themselves.  Now  then  the  one  towards  us  spoke,  a 
Paiute.  Thus  said  the  Paiute :  "They  are  not  whites, 
they  are  Wascos."^  And  then  another  one  said:  "They 
are  whites,  not  Wascos."'-  And  again  as  before  the  first 
one  spoke:  "They  are  not  whites,  they  are  Wascos."^ 
Now  then  our  captain  said:  "Do  not  look  around!  Now 
they  are  uncertain  as  to  who  we  are.  Now  those  men 
are  saying  'Wascos,'  (but)  do  you  just  keep  quiet." 

And  then  this^  Paiute  man  said:  "Now  I  have  surely 
seen  that  they  are  soldiers."  And  then  (our  people)  be- 
came glad  and  yelled  their  war-whoop  :  wa-[-.*  And  then 
yonder  man  across  the  river  said:  "I  shall  not  go  (to 
meet  them)."  So  then  he  set  fire  to  his  house.  Now 
then  the  Paiute's  house  burned,  and  then  the  Paiute  ran 
off  and  escaped.  And  then  here  two  of  our  men  went 
on,  and  four  of  their  men  went  (to  meet  them);  very 
quickly  they  went  ahead  on  horseback.  Here  they  came 
together.  And  then  the  Paiutes  shot  at  the  two ;  they 
wounded  one  horse  in  his  shoulder  and  one  in  his  neck. 
Now  then  (one  man)  looked  about  as  he  ran  off,  the 
horse  ran  away  with  him ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  hold  him 
back.  We  arrived  there.  And  then  the  man  said  :  "The 
Paiutes  have  wounded  my  horse,  they  have  wounded  the 
two  of  them."      And  then  we  quieted  down. 

Now  then  the  man  said:  "The  Paiutes  are  staying 
in  a  bad  place.  There  is  a  fence  (there)  and  we  can't 
do  anything  to  them."  Two  men  (went  over  and)  staid 
there  at  the  cliffs.  And  then  they  came  back  to  us, 
straightway  they  arrived.  And  then  the  two  of  them 
said:  "The  Paiutes  are  staying  in  a  bad  place."  And 
then    we    all    stopped.     Now    then    one    man    went   off  a 


3  That  is,  the  one  near  us.  *  .\s  above. 
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g"antcxEltcm6'qwax  w6'8  ^  inxi'amxul  galgi'uxwax.  Oucti'- 
axa  ia'maq  gatgi'luxwax  ihlua'nxayukc  ika^la  iaqui'tba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galksubEna'iux ;  galgi'gElgax  ikaia.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gi'gad  galgi'ukl.  Aga  kxwo'pt  kwo^ba  wfgwa 
5  p.'a'la  gantcxu'xwax. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gali'gimx  \captain  :  "  Kwa^ic  adamcElu'da 
mo'kct  itkja^munak  ag'  a'lEm'  amsksu'bEna  iltlu'anxayukc- 
ba."  Aga  kxwo'pt  ika'la  ia^maq  gairiwulxtx  aga  nixi'- 
maxitx     qe'dau :       "^e'   V    V    eU -.^     aga     qloa'b    iaxiba'2 

10  Vafax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'gimx  \captain  ia^xleu  Billy  Chi- 
nook: "Naqxa'  dik'  alxu'xwa  ag'  alxk!wa^y'  aga  a^lEma 
dik'  a^lxuxwa,  sa^q"  alEm'  alktuMinaya  ihlu'anxayukc  idEl- 
xaxrudaniukc  qxaMagatci  alxklwa^'  aga.  Ya^xtau  ikaia 
ia'maq    la^tcgEmEm    kwaic   lu^xwan    ayu^mEqta    ag'    a^lEm' 

15  algi'ukla." —  "A'-u  qwo^tk'  alxklwa'y'  aga."  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gantcxE^ltxuitckax  ag'  alxk.'wa'y'  aga.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ikala 
ia'maq  iaxrutan  gantckcikla^taqwox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantc- 
gikla'-imitx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ika'la  a-ik!a^u  idia^quit  gantc- 
gi'uxwax. 

20  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcu'ix  na'wid  wi'qxal ;  gantcu'pgiux 
iltcqo'ba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  Iklu'p  galu^xwaxax  itgwo'lala ; 
na'qxi  can  ita'maq  gaqxi'lluxax.  Wa'x  wax  nii'it  Iklu'p 
nuxwax  itgwo'lala;  ka'nauwe  gaqEntcu^qlpax.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
inxi'amxul      galgi^uxax     iltlu'anxayukc     nca^ikaba ;     wa^8  - 

25  galxu^xwax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'gimx  uaptain:  "Ag' 
anlu'lxama  ilt!u'anxayukc,  ca^n  alganElge'laba."  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gali^gimx  ika^la :  "Na'ik'  anlulxa'ma  ilt.'u'anxa- 
yukc.  QE^nEgi  mxlu'xwan  qE^nEg'  amhilxa'ma?"  —  "Aniul- 
xa'm'  aga  a'  nigi'xux  iaga'il  icta'mx'^  alxdi^naya  gwE^nEma- 

30  lat  ih/lx  a'watci  i'xt  ilak!a'munak  IIe^Ix  qxa'dagatci  na'qxi 
pu  Iklu'b  amckcu^xwa.*    Oxa'daga  ha^e  amEncgE'lgEla  kw6^- 

'   .\s  above,  in  a  high  pitch.  2  As  above. 

'  That  is,   the  President  of  the   I'nited  States. 
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ways.  And  then  we  heard  yelHng:  wo^-/  the  (Paiutes) 
yelled  the  war-whoop.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Paiutes  had 
wounded  the  man  in  his  leg.  And  then  some  (of  us) 
jumped  up  and  seized  the  man.  And  then  they  brought 
him  hitherwards.      And  then  we  stopped  there  all   day. 

Now  then  the  captain  said:  "Soon  I  shall  give  you 
all  two  hundred  (bullets),  and  you  shall  jump  upon  the 
Paiutes."  And  then  the  injured  man's  wound  swelled,  and 
he  lay  groaning  thus :  V  V  V  etc.  Now  the  sun 
was  nearly  (down)  way  yonder.  And  then  the  captain, 
his  name  was  Billy  Chinook,  said:  "Let  us  no  longer 
stay  here,  but  let  us  return  home.  If  we  stay  here,  the 
Paiutes  will  kill  off  all  of  our  horses,  so  that  we  had 
better  return  home  now.  That  wounded  man  is  sick,  and 
perhaps  he  will  die  soon ;  now  we  shall  take  him  with 
us."  (We  said):  "Yes,  indeed,  let  us  return  home  now!" 
So  then  we  got  ready  and  were  now  about  to  return 
home.  And  then  we  bound  the  wounded  man  to  his 
horse  and  put  him  astride  him.  And  then  we  tied  the 
man's  legs. 

Now  then  we  went  on  straight  to  the  river  and  waded 
in  the  water.  And  then  the  guns  were  shot  (at  us),  but 
no  one  was  wounded.  Immediately  when  it  was  daylight, 
the  guns  were  shot ;  they  missed  all  of  us.  And  then 
the  Paiutes  yelled  a  war-whoop  to  us ;  wa  1  ^  they  yelled. 
And  then  the  captain  said :  "  Now  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  Paiutes;  who  will  interpret  for  me?"  And  then  a 
man  said:  "I  will  speak  to  the  Paiutes.  What  do  you 
think?  What  are  you  going  to  tell  them?" —  "I  shall  tell 
them  that  the  Great  Chiefs  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
we  fight  for  fifty  years  or  one  hundred  years,  so  that 
you  had  better  not  be  shooting.*  You  must  first  see  us 
before    you  shoot  at  us ;  maybe  you  will  run  out  of  am- 

♦  Sarcastic.     "Don't  waste  your  powder." 
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dau  Iklu'b  amcEncgu'xwa,  di'gutcix  aluxwa'ixuma  idEmca'- 
gamatcx.^  Da'uax  a'-ixt  aga'matcx  na^ika  qxa'dag-'  ayamc- 
luMa ;  mca'ika  ih.'u^anxayukc  amcxi'duitcatk,  mcxa'ngi- 
duitcatk."  Aga  kxwo'pt  Jk.'u'p  gatccu'xwax. 
5  Xa'bixix  gatdu^lxamx :  "A^xtau  a^a'matcx  qxaMa^a 
ya'mclut.  Ag'  a  igi^xux  iaga'it  icta'mx  ag'  alxdi'naya 
luwa'n  ifa^klamunak  IIe'Ix."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcxu'xwax 
qe^dau:  wa'8.^  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcu'ix  xa'bixix  idEntca- 
gu'yimxadiamt.       Gantcgiu'kl     ika'la    ia'maq    k!a'u    gaqi'- 

10  uxax  idia'quitba ;  ag'  iatcgE^mEm  nixu'xwax  ika^la.  Aga 
kxw6''pt  mo^kct  itkiu'daniukc  gatgi^x  gadinsxsgE^nEmux 
idEntcogu'yimxadiamt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gafkcu'lxamx :  "At- 
ga'dit  idE'lxam  fxad  ika'la  ia'maq  iqi'lut,  aga  qi'Lt." 
Aga    kxwo'pt    da'ba    gayuxwig^ixax ;    wi'tla    da'ba    gayu- 

15  xwigi'Jxax ;  la'kt  watu'l  gaqo'xwax.  Aga  kwo'ba  gantcu'- 
yamx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcaxLa'kwax  watu'l,  Da'uda-itc 
itkaiukc  idEntcagu'yimxatba ;  aga  kxwo'pt  gai^gE'ntcgElgax 
idEntca'kcEnba ;  s/iake  hands  gaJgE'ntcuxwax. 

Aga     da'ba    gantcaxLa'kwaxix  watu%a.      Aga  kxwo'pt 

20  gaJgintcu'lxamx  :      "Ca'n  il^a'maq  igixa'tlux  ?"    Aga  kxwo'pt 

gantcgiu'pgEnax  ia'maq  igixi'lux  T!a'mlauwai.      Gantckhi'l- 

xamx  Jgabla't  gantcga'gElgax  ana'l^xat  ittlu'anxayukc  aga- 

ti'lx.      Aga    kxwo'pt  na'wid  nugwa'lalamx  ana'txat  itga'la- 

lamax  -,    wa'pul    gatgu'yutckwax   gada'nLakwax  itga'kcEnb' 

25  ana'txat.      Aga    kxwo'pt    i'xad    ik!a'skas  gaqi'gElgax  it!u'- 

anxa    ilisa'qba    gaqixu'tgax ;    iaxta'ba    watu'l  gantcu'yamx. 

Kwo'ba    gaqiuxwata'dapax    kwo'ba  nikta'lalEmax  watu'lba 

gaqiucga'makwox  ikia'skas  it!u'anxa.     Wa'pul  galugwa'la- 

lamx  dawaxwa'x  nu'it  a-JLa'x  aga'lax.      Aga  kxwo'pt  pla'la 

30  nuxwa'xux   idE'lxam. 

Ika'l'    aga    iatcgE'mEm    galixu'xwax.     Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 

'   Lileially,  "Your  bullets  will  be  eaten  up,  consumed."  *  As  above. 
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munition.^  This  one  bullet  I  shall  give  you  just  for  fun. 
Do  you  Paiutes  listen,  listen  to  me !"  And  then  he  shot 
off  his  gun. 

In  the  evening  he  said  to  them:  "That  bullet  I  gave 
you  just  for  fun.  Now  the  Great  Chief  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  we  fight  perhaps  a  hundred  years."  And  then 
we  yelled  thus :  wa-}-.~  And  then  at  night  we  went  to- 
wards our  camp.  We  took  the  wounded  man  along-  with 
us  and  he  was  tied  by  his  legs;  the  man  had  now  be- 
come sick.  And  then  two  horses  went  on,  went  on  ahead 
of  us  towards  our  camp.  And  then  the  two  men  (riding 
them)  said  to  those  (in  camp):  "The  people  are  coming, 
and  one  man  has  been  wounded ;  now  they  are  bringing 
him."  And  then  they  made  a  fire  here,  another  fire  they 
made  here;  four  fires  were  made.  Now  there  we  arrived. 
And  then  we  passed  around  the  fire.  These  men  were 
in  our  camp ;  and  then  they  took  us  by  our  hands  and 
shook  hands  with  us. 

Now  here  we  passed  by  the  fire.  And  then  they  said 
to  us:  "Who  has  been  wounded?"  And  then  we  named 
who  had  been  wounded  —  Tla^mlauwai.  We  told  them 
that  we  had  taken  many  scalps,  many  Paiute  (scalps). 
And  then  straightway  the  people  sang  the  scalp  song ; 
all  night  long  they  danced  and  went  around  with  scalps 
in  their  hands.  Now  then  a  certain  Paiute  boy  was  taken 
and  enclosed  in  a  sack.  We  went  right  there  up  to  the 
fire.  There  he  was  taken  out,  there  he  ran  about  near 
the  fire,  and  the  Paiute  boy  was  captured  (as  though  in 
war).  All  night  long  they  sang,  right  up  to  early  dawn, 
when  the  sun  just  began  to  appear.  And  then  the  people 
stopped. 

Now  the  man  had  become  sick.  So  then  a  long  pole 
was    set    up,    and    then    ceremonial   feathers  were  tied  on 
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qiu'txEmitx  ik!a^munaq  ia'lqdix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itk!icgE- 
la'lamax  k!a^u  gaqti'luxwax  icgi'lukc  ia^kutc  ik!a'munaqba 
ca'xlix  ika'la  ya'yulmax.  Gali'gimx  ika'la :  "Ag'  a'numEqta 
ag'  amcgEnxtcmo'gwa  qE^nEg'  angioma  da^n  inE^lqJat  na'ika 
5  nk'a'ckac  ganExtki'xax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  da'n  ganigE^lkEP 
nkla'ckac  qxa'dagatci  ag'  axamcEluk^H'tcgwa  dan  woVo 
gatcfntxa  nkla'ckac  dan  ganitgla'qlq.  Aga  ts!i/nus  icgHti 
acxa'txa.  Oe'dau  nxs'lqlat  ganxElsqla^xit  nk.'a^ckac.  Ga- 
yu'ya   dala^max  igu'cax  ganiorE^kEl  kwo'dau  datklu'b  igu'- 

10  cax  gayu^ya.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactu^y'  icgi'lti.  Cma'nix 
a^lsma  na'qxi  ackgi^hia  kwo'dau  cma^nix  a^Ema  na'qxi 
watsu'ptsiip  ag'  a'lEma  Iquct  anu^mEqta."  Aga  gactugi^l- 
tix  kwoMau  watsu'ptsup  aga  gali'gimx  ika'Ia  ia'maq  : 
"Ag'  anxgwa^a  iltcqo'ba  ag' amcgEnu'kta."     Aga  kxwo^pt 

15  ihcqo'yamt  gaqfukl  gaqi^'limaJxax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  t.'a^ya 
galixu'xwax  ikaia  •,  ya^yuJmax  ga'nuit  t.'u^nuit  ya^maq 
galgi'tx  ik!u^anxayukc.  Na'cqi  gali'dEmqt ;  t.'a'ya  galixa^tx. 
Ka'nauwe  can  galgftqxEmit ;  na'it!a  da'uya  gani'tqEmit. 
Qxf  dau   Nadida'nuit  itgatxe'wulxEmax    idago'mEnil ;  k!a^ya 

20  da'ukwa  Ba^ctEn.  Pu  gwE^nEmix  alugu^ya  Nadida'nuit 
k!a^y'  alxlxE^JEma  k!a'ya  pu  alugE^mcta  iltcqoa^  OeMau 
iLai^xe'wulxEmax  Gala^sqlo ;  k!a'y'  idak.'wa'cumit.  Da^ukwa 
laMtlikc  ihlu'anxayukc  k.'a'y'   ii^aklwa^cumit. 

Lu'nix'  gantcugu^ix  k.'a^y'  itfxlE'm.      Aga  kxwo'pt  gantc- 

25  gi^gElgax  iuk!6^its  ila^lik  lu^nlgal  idE^lxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
li'xat  tslu'niis  gaqxi'llutx ;  lu^qx  gafgi^uxwax.  Ya'xi  idEn- 
tco'giiyimxat ;  da^uyax  ila^lik  y6k!6'its  lu^qx  gantcki^tx 
lunlga'i  idE^lxam.  Aga  gantcx^^k.'wa'yux ;  na'wid  idEn- 
tco'qlba  gantcu^yamx. 

30  Aga  wi't.'a  gantcu'ix ;  wi'tia  gantcWu'naxLamx  iltlu^an- 
xayukc.  Aga  gantcklgE'lgax  ca'ib'  aga'Lax.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
naVid  ittcqo'ba  gantckJuVax  galxantcgE'luwoqlqax  -,  gatu- 

'  That  is,  "dreamt  when  training  during  the  puberty  rites  for  a  guardian  spirit." 
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top  of  the  pole  to  a  wolfs  backbone,  the  man's  guar- 
dian spirit.  The  man  said:  "Now  I  shall  die,  and  do  you 
all  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  what  I  learned  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Now  then  I  saw^  something  as  a  boy,  so  that  now 
I  shall  tell  you  all  what  it  was  that  spoke  with  me  as  a 
boy,  what  I  recognized.  Now  it  is  going  to  rain  a  little. 
Thus  I  know,  I  found  it  out  as  a  boy.  I  saw  black  (clouds) 
passing  over  the  sky,  and  the  sky  turned  white.  And 
then  it  rained.  If  it  will  not  rain  and  if  it  will  not  hail, 
then  truly  I  shall  die."  Then  it  started  in  to  rain  and 
to  hail,  and  the  wounded  man  said:  "Now  I  shall  bathe 
in  the  water,  and  you  will  carry  me."  So  then  he  was 
carried  to  the  water  and  put  into  it.  And  then  the  man 
recovered  -,  surely  indeed  the  Paiutes  had  shot  at  his  guar- 
dian spirit.  He  did  not  die,  he  became  well.  Every  one 
saw  him,  also  I  here  saw  him.  Thus  the  Indians  have 
strong  hearts ;  not  thus  are  white  people.  Indians  could 
pass  five  days  and  eat  nothing,  nor  would  they  drink  any 
water.  So  strong  are  the  Wascos,  they  are  not  cowards. 
So  also  they  too,  the  Paiutes,  are  not  cowards. 


We  passed  three  nights  and  there  was  no  food.  And 
then  we  caught  a  very  small  jack-rabbit-,  (we  were)  thirty 
people.  And  then  to  each  one  a  little  bit  (of  meat)  was 
given;  each  one  ate  (his  share).  Far  away  was  our  camp; 
this  small  jack-rabbit  we  thirty  people  ave.  Then  we  went 
each  to  his  own  home,  straightway  we  arrived  at  our 
houses. 

Now  again  we  set  out ;  again  we  went  to  look  for  the 
Paiutes.  Then  we  caught  them  when  the  sun  was  straight 
overhead.  And  then  straightway  we  chased  them  into 
the    water,    they    escaped    from    us ;  the  Paiutes  all  swam 
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k.Tx'iyux  ih.'u^anxayukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iaT'xiba  ihcqo^ba 
La'2x  alxa'txa  iltlu'anxayukc.  Aga  kxwo^pt  Lgu^b  antckt- 
tcgu'xa  ilt.'u'anxayukc.  Kxwo'ba  gantcu'guix;  k'a'dux* 
wi't!ax  gantcklgE'lgElx  iltcqo'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcx"- 
5  kiwa'x;  gantcklu'lxamx :  "Da'nba  mcxpcu'iwalit  itt!u^an- 
xayukc?  Mctf  alxdi'naya."  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lku'p  gantc- 
kcu^xwax;  gantckiu'lxamx :  "Da^i'  aga^matcx  qxa'daga 
iqa^mcElut."  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcx"k!wa'yux ;  gantcHgE^l- 
gax    wi'ixatpa    ih.'u^anxayukc.      Aga  wi^tla  kwo'ba  gantcx- 

10  di'nax.  Tx-ad  ika^la  it!u'anxa  iciagwo'lala  k!a'uk!au 
idia''piq  ikna^an.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ia'maq  gaqiiuxwax  it.'u'anxa  ; 
Lku'p  gaqci'guxwax ;  na'wid  gayu'mEqtx.  Lgo'lqdikc  gaq- 
lu'dinax  iltlu'anxayukc;  ka^nauwe  da''k  gaqa'txuxax  ana'l- 
xat    kwoMau    a-iLq!oa'b    ita'tuk    a  iLa'x  ila'wan ;  sa^q"   ka^- 

15  nauwe  qxiMau  gaqlu'xwax.  GanckcgE^lgax  iJctagwo'lala ; 
nca'ika  sa'q^  gantcHu'dinax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galugwa'la- 
lamx  idElxam  analxa'd  amEni ;  k!wan  k!wa'n  nuxwa'xax 
idE^xam  Galasqio'. 

Aga     p!a'la    gaJxu'xwax    ih.'ii'anxayukc    iqxa'dinaxiamt. 

20  Aga    kxwo'pt  galxtki^m  ih!u'anxayukc:      "Aga  p!al'   intc- 

.xux;    kwo^pt    aga    ilxdi^na."     P!a'Ia    gantcxa'tx    ka^nauwe. 

Kla^ya  gantcgi'gitkEl  Pala^-ini  ih.'u'anxayukc  ila'ctamx  kwo'- 

dau  k.'a'ya  gancgi^gitkEl  YaViwa  ikiu'anxayukc  ila^ctamx. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  naVid  gantcklLu^q  ka'nauwe ;  na'wid  Wala- 

25  wala'ba  gantcklLu'q  \  kwo'ba  gantcklxa^dima  ihlu'anxayukc. 
Qe'dau  gantcxadi^na  ih!u'anxayukc  •,  iak!a'mEla-ix  gantcxa- 
di'na.  Aga  itakla'mElamax  ih!u'anxayukc  ilagu'liumax. 
Qe^au  2l  gali^xatx  \govermeni  qxa^dagatci  gantcxaMina 
naika  Pa'pkEs^  ganxaMina. 

30  Aga  na'-ima  ka'nauwe  galxa^ta-it  Galasq!o';  da'uya 
wi^gw'     aga     ctmo'kctka      War 771     Spri7ig^2.    k!ma   na'ika 

'  Pa'pkEs  is  one  of  Louis  Simpson's  Indian  names;  it  was  said  by  him  to  have 
been  borne  by  a  former  Wishram  chief.  His  common  Indian  name  to-day  is 
ME'nait. 
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off.  And  then  way  yonder  in  the  water  some  Paiutes 
would  just  appear.  And  then  we  would  shoot  at  the 
Paiutes.  There  we  camped  over  night-,  in  the  morning 
we  again  caught  sight  of  them  in  the  water.  And  then 
we  started  home ;  we  said  to  them :  "  What  do  you 
Paiutes  all  keep  hiding  yourselves  for?  Come,  let  us 
fight !"  And  then  we  shot  off  one  volley.  We  said  to 
them:  "This  bullet  we  have  given  you  for  nothing." 
Now  then  we  started  home.  We  caught  some  Paiutes 
on  the  road.  Now  again  we  fought  there.  One  of  the 
Paiute  men  had  magpie-feathers  tied  on  to  his  gun.  And 
then  the  Paiute  was  fired  at,  he  was  shot;  straightway 
he  died.  Eight  Paiutes  were  killed ;  their  scalps  were  all 
taken  off,  and  their  necks  cut  through,  their  bellies  ripped 
open ;  to  every  one  of  them  it  was  thus  done.  We  took 
their  guns,  we  killed  them  all.  And  then  the  people 
sang  with  scalps;  happy  the  Wasco  people  became. 

Now  the  Paiutes  ceased  from  the  war.  Now  then  the 
Paiutes  said:  "Now  we  have  stopped,  we  have  fought 
enough."  We  all  stopped.  We  did  not  see  Pala^-ini, 
chief  of  the  Paiutes,  nor  did  we  see  Yawi'wa,  chief  of 
the  Paiutes.  And  then  we  took  them  all  back  with  us. 
Straight  to  Wallawalla  we  took  them  back;  there  we 
left  the  Paiutes.  Thus  we  and  the  Paiutes  fought,  fierce- 
ly we  fought.  And  the  Paiutes  are  bad  people,  they 
are  thieves.  Thus  the  government  agreed,  so  that  we 
fought.     I,  Pa'pkEs,^  fought. 


Now  I  am  alone,  all  the  Wascos  (who  fought)  are 
dead.  This  day  there  are  now  only  two  at  Warm  Spring 
and  I  —  we  three  fought  with  the  Paiutes.     Now  to-day 
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ncfu'nikck'  aga  gantcxaMinax  ilt!u^anxayukcba.  Da'uya 
wi'gw'  aga  ilt.'u'ktimax  ag'  aJa'wowot  Ba'ctEnEmt  Jap.'a'- 
lamExtsEmEx  ittlu'anxayukc.  Da^uya  wigwa  itiu'anxa 
ya'xan  k!m'  ag'  ayasq.'u^  ika^la  aya^xan  tcu'cgamt.  Qxf  dau 
5  government  gatcuguitxuMinEmtck. 

3.  A  Famine  at  the  Cascades.^ 

A^ngadix  Iga  wa^lu  gaktu'x  idEixam  •,  Ja^bElat  galuxwa'- 
la-it,  Aduxixi'ktxa  ika^la  gatcudukwa^ckwax  aya'gikal : 
"Aga  t!u'ktix  amu^ya  agu'txixiamt  age^mluda  dan  ilxE'- 
lEm  aliJxE'lmuxma  itxa'qxuq."  —  "T!u'kdi-ix,"  gagiulxam, 
10  "anu'ya."  Kwopt  galu^ix ;  gagia'lut  icima'lq  ba'ma  ik!i'l- 
xwalalmat  iaga^ilbat  icimaiq.  Kwapt  iq!6^p  gagiu^xwax 
ixco'qt  ika'titck  kwo'dau  isklTrnks;  gagiu'klam.  Gatcu^l- 
xam :  "Kla^ya  amiJluMa  itxa^qxuq;  qa'xba  hat!a^uixba 
amyu'tka."  —   "A^-u,"  gagiu'lxam.     Kwopt  gagi'utk. 


15  La'bElat  idiage'xEltkiu  ka'nawi  wa^lu  gE^u^xt.  Quctia^xa 
qlwa'p  aga  gawaxF/mdix.  KaMux  gayu^ix  wima^liamt ; 
gatcu'xwa  ala'lax  ikica'tckba.  Kla^ya  can  Igiu^qxEmit 
kwaic  kaMux  yu^yEm.  Ka'lqun  aga  gatcgE^lgax  ick.'a'- 
taqxi  m6''kct.      Wi^tlax  gayu'ix  kaMux  ;  dau^kwa  gatcgE'l- 

20  gEnit.  Kwo'ba  tcu'dElk ;  la'bElat  gacxu^x  kwo'dau  ga- 
tcu'kt  itta'q"}iamt.  Gatcu'lxam :  "T.'a'ya  amciikstE^mita 
da'ucta  ick!a'taqxi.  Ts!u'nus  ts!u^niis  amittu'da  itxa'qxuq 
qxa^datci  kla'ya  ilatcgE^niEm  alkcu^xa."  —  "  A'-u,"  gagi'ux. 
La'-it!ikc  Uiage^xEltkiu  gaklclu^tx  mcVkct  mokct,  yaxa  sa'qx^^ 

25  aga  wa'lu  gEtu^xt.  Kwaic  k.'a^ya  stu'kst  kwopt  gaJcxs'lmux- 
bax  alumqxta. 

'  This  account  of  a  famine  at  the  Cascades  was  taken  down  in  Indian  from 
an  old  woman  by  my  interpreter,  Peter  M>^Ciuff,  who  supplied  also  an  interlinear 
translation.     The  events  took  place  about    1835. 
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the  Paiutes  are  good  and  speak  English,  they  are  peace- 
ful. To-day  a  Paiute's  son  and  a  Wasco  man's  daugh- 
ter marry.     Thus  Government  helped  them. 


3.  A  Famine  at  the  Cascades.^ 

Long  ago,  I  believe,  the  people  suffered  hunger ;  many 
of  them  died.  They  tell  about  a  man  (who)  sent  his  wife 
(to  get  food):  "Now  it  is  good  that  you  go  to  my  elder 
sister,  she  will  give  you  some  food,  our  children  will  eat." 
—  "It  is  well,"  she  said  to  him.  "I  shall  go."  Then  she 
went  away.  She  gave  her  (sister-in-law)  a  sea-shell  for  a 
necklace,  so  large  a  sea-shell.  Then  (her  sister-in-law)  cut 
some  dried  pounded  salmon  and  dry  fish-skin.  She 
brought  it  home.  He  said  to  her:  "You  will  not  give 
it  to  our  children ;  you  will  put  it  away  in  some  hidden 
place."  —  "Yes,"  she  said  to  him.     Then  she  put  it  away. 

He  had  many  slaves;  all  of  them  are  hungry.  Behold, 
springtime  is  now  near  at  hand.  In  the  morning  he  went 
off  to  the  river ;  he  constructed  a  fish-trap  at  the  falls 
(when)  no  one  sees  him,  very  early  in  the  morning  he 
always  goes.  Finally  he  caught  two  suckers.  Again  he 
went  off  in  the  morning ;  as  before  he  kept  catching  them. 
There  he  always  puts  them  away ;  they  got  to  be  many 
and  he  brought  them  to  their  house.  He  said  to  her : 
"You  shall  cook  these  suckers  carefully.  You  shall  give 
our  children  just  a  little  bit,  so  that  it  will  not  make 
them  sick."  —  "Yes,"  she  said  to  him.  To  them  too,  his 
slaves,  she  gave  each  two  suckers ;  indeed  they  are  all 
hungry  now.  The  suckers  are  not  yet  done;  then,  when 
some  of  them  ate  of  them,   they   died. 
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T!u^  LalLla  ga'lixuxix ;  ma'nk  Ja^bElat  gatdgE'lga.  Ani'x 
anix  aga  gatcigidga^nil  igu'nat ;  aga  it.'u'ktix  ixHa-itix. 
Aya'-utxix  itca^qxiiq  gaJu^yamx  aMxat  yaUxwa't  itacima^lq. 
Gala^kim  agage^lak,  da^k  gagi'uxwax  ak.'a'ckac,  gagia'lutx. 
5  Gaqxu'lxamx  akla^ckac :  "  Aya'mEUxwaya  Inica'sk!imks 
kwo'dau  imcaka^titck."  Galu^yam  ak!a^ckac  itlo'qlba.  Ga- 
gi^uguloql  iJasa'mun  •,  gala^xEmasa-it.  Ka^nawi  idE'lxam 
gatga'xElk"Jitck  itgatqifxumit.  La^bElat  idr/lxam  kwopt 
galu'xwata-it  wa'lu  ngi.  Ka'nawi  qa^xba  la^bElat  iitga' 
10  kwo^dau  ika'ba  wima%a. 


4.  A  Prophecy  of  the  Coming  of  the  Whites.^ 

A'ngadix  Iga  galu^xiqlaxit  idE^lxam  aga  q!wa'p  atgadi'- 
mama  Ba'ctEn.  Ixa^t  Iga  gali^xElqlaxit  iqli'uqt  xa^bixix, 
Kwopt  galixgig-wa'qwax ;  gatcug-rgElx  uxalu'idat  idE^lxam, 
waVa  gatgi^ux,  gatkdi^xnimananf  mtck  ka'nawi  dan ;  kwo'- 

15  dau  itcaVaclalamax  ^  gatcaVitcmoq  qxa'wat  Iga  hi^n  tci 
la'kt.  Ka^dux^  galigrmx  sa'q"ba  IdE^lxam.  Aga  kwo'pt 
gadigE^lxaq  ka'nawi  can  i^'gagi'lak  ilka'la  ilkla'ckac  ilq!f  uqt 
sa'q^  can.  GayaxaVik"Litck  idE'lxam  dan  gatcigE^lgElx 
itqxi'uba  xa^bixix.      Aga  kwo'pt  gadigE^lxaq ;  gatguwi^utck 

20  ka'nawi  wiVwa  ka^nawi  xa^bixix;  k'wa'n  k!wan  galuxwa'- 
xax  Engi  idia^watca. 


Gali'kim:  "KwaMc  adilga'tgwama  da'nmax  uxalu'idat; 
kla^ya  wi^tlax  anga^dix  diwi ;  kla^ya  wi^tlax  da^ida  idEl- 
xa'kdi  kwaic  alkdu'cima ;  atkLa'ma  ka'nawi  dan  uxalu'idat ; 

'  This  text,  like  the  preceding,  was  taken  down  in  Indian  and  provided  with 
an    interlinear    translation    by    my    interpreter,    Peter    M-^GufT,    the  source  being  an 
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It  became  quite  warm  and  he  caught  a  little  more. 
Finally  now  he  began  to  catch  Chinook  salmon ;  now 
they  are  living  prosperously.  His  elder  sister's  children 
came  to  (them),  one  of  them  has  their  sea-shell  around 
her  neck.  The  woman  told  her  (about  it),  the  girl  took 
it  off  of  herself,  and  gave  it  to  her.  The  girl  was  told : 
"I  shall  put  the  dried  fish-skin  and  the  dried  pounded 
salmon  of  you  people  around  your  neck."  The  girl  ar- 
rived at  their  house.  (Her  mother)  recognized  their  fish, 
she  was  ashamed.  All  the  people  talked  about  her  being 
stingy.  Many  people  then  died  of  hunger.  Everywhere 
there  was  much  snow  and  ice  in  the  river. 

4.  A  Prophecy  of  the  Coming  of  the  Whites.^ 

Long  ago,  I  believe,  the  people  learned  that  now  whites 
would  soon  come.  One  old  man,  I  believe,  learned  of 
it  at  night.  Then  he  dreamt ;  he  saw  strange  people, 
they  spoke  to  him,  and  showed  him  everything-,  and  he 
heard  something  like  three  or  four  Indian"  songs.  In  the 
morning  he  spoke  to  all  the  people.  And  then  every- 
body gathered  together  to  hear  him,  —  women,  men, 
children,  old  men,  —  everybody.  He  told  the  people 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep  at  night.  And  then  they 
gathered  together  to  hear  him ;  they  danced  every  day 
and  every  night.  They  were  made  glad  because  of  his 
story. 

He  said:  "Soon  all  sorts  of  strange  things  will  come. 
No  longer  (will  things  be)  as  before ;  no  longer,  as  will 
soon  happen,  shall  we  use  these  things  of  ours.  They 
will  bring  to  us  everything  strange ;  they  will  bring  to  us 

old    woman  named  Sophia  Klickitat.     The  events  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  Cascades  long  before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
2  Ca'wac  ("Indian"),  from  Chinook  jargon  sa'iwac. 
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atki,a'ma  a-ic  amik!lu'qdia  ixi'/lalal  dan  ya'xiba,  dapa'u 
ayu'lktcwaya,  ayu'mEqta,"  Oucti^axa  icgwa'lala  ya^xdau 
gatccu'lxam.  "Aqxa^Lama  atli'wat  qxalkli'tcxEmal ;  k.'a'ya 
wi'tlax  amu^cima  anga^dix  bama  amit!i'wat  akla^amat 
Engi."  Qu'ctiaxa  ga'nuit  gatkLa'm  gatcdu'lxam  idp/lxam. 
"K.'a^ya  wi'tlax  ala^mxpcta  angaMix  diwi."  Wa^ou  kiwa'n 
k!wan  galu^xwax;  cpa'k  gaJu'wiutck.  "AqxtLa'ma  da^ngi 
idakla'itsax  itkla'munoq  daxka'  ngi  alamxtgrLxa."  Qu'c- 
tiaxa  amE^tsis  a'xdau  oratcu'lxam. 


10  Wi'gwamax  wa'pulmax  gatguwi'utck  ^  k!a^ya  wa^lu  gak- 
du'x,  tlu'nwit  bu't  galu'xwax.  Ka'nawi  dan  gatgi'gElkEl 
iq!fstin  aqifstin  aqlTwiqxi  astu'p.  "Uxalu'idat  idE'lxam 
atkLa'ma  qxi^dau  da'nmax ;  datgu^pmax  idF/lxam  itgamrq- 
ciimax    wata^xba    aga^Laxiamt    atga'dimama.      Tcu'xEnika 

15  mcxa^tx."  Aga'  yaxa  cpa^k  wi^t!ax  asuxibu'noninxla;  bu't 
nuxwa'x  cpa'k.  Aga  ga^nuit  da'uka  da'nmax  da'uya 
wigwa  aga  tlu^nwlt  da'ukwa  galixgigwa'qwa  iq!f  uqt.  Kwopt 
ya^xpt  kla^ya  dan  iduiha'max ;  kwaic  gatgiYam  Ba'ctEn  •, 
ya'-ima  caxEla'damt  bama  icaVacduihamax.    K.'a'ya  wi^t.'ax 

20  dan  iki'utan,  da'ima  itq!u^tsuLxlEm.  Oxi^dau  a^ngadix 
galu'xwax  wi^mat  bama  idE^lxam. 
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(something  which)  you  just  have  to  point  at  anything 
moving  way  yonder,  and  it  will  fall  right  down  and  die." 
As  it  turned  out,  it  was  a  gun  of  which  he  spoke.  "There 
will  be  brought  to  us  a  bucket  for  boiling-purposes ;  no 
longer  will  you  use  your  old-fashioned  bucket  made  out 
of  stone."  As  it  turned  out,  they  really  brought  to  us 
what  he  told  the  people  of.  "No  longer  will  you  make 
fire  by  drilling  with  sticks  as  before."  Still  more  were 
they  made  glad,  they  danced  with  energy.  "Certain 
small  pieces  of  wood  will  be  brought  to  us  with  which 
you  will  make  a  fire."  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  matches 
whereof  he  spoke. 

For  days  and  nights  they  danced.  They  were  not  at 
all  hungry,  truly  they  did  their  best  (in  dancing).  Every- 
thing they  saw  —  ax,  hatchet,  knife,  stove.  "Strange 
people  will  bring  us  such  things.  White  people  with 
mustaches  on  their  faces  will  come  from  the  east.  Do 
you  people  be  careful !"  Then  indeed  they  would  again 
jump  up  and  down ;  they  did  their  best  strongly.  And 
truly  things  are  just  so  to-day  \  now  surely  the  old  man 
dreamt  just  that  way.  Up  to  that  time  there  were  no 
cattle  at  all.  Presently  white  people  brought  them  ;  only 
farther  up  there  were  buffaloes.  Nor  were  there  any 
horses  either,  only  dogs.  Thus  long  ago  did  it  happen 
to  the  people  dwelling  along  the  river. 
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APPENDIX.    SUPPLEMENTARY  UPPER  CHINOOKAN 

TEXTS. 

I.  Coyote  and  Eagle,  a  Wasco  Text. 

{Recorded  by  Franz  Boas.y 

Nictaxt  sklu'lia^  kwoda'u  ia^-uxix  itcli'nun.  A'ga  nigi- 
qlwo'lalEm^  itc!i'nun,  ma^a*  sklu'lia^  qlawilExa^m  ^  nigi- 
xu^lalmnit  iskluiia  tq"H'ba.  Maga  tcl^nun-  nitctudi'nnil: 
tc!a'nk.^  Ma^a  nitctu'ctx  tc!ank,^  qa'wat  mokct  a\vatci 
5  Jun  tq"}i'ba.  Ag-a  kwo'ba  ni'lximnil  La^xanix  tq"li^ba,  maga 
nicgu^lplq  tq"}i'ba.  Maga  sklu'lia"  niyu^yamnil,  da''-im' 
ala'gasks  nitcta^mnil.  Maga  nitctucila'lEmnit  tq^tfba,  ma^a 
itcl^nun  nitctu'tcxmalmani'}  tqeVaq. 


Maga  kimaka'n-  nitciuxu'lalamnil  isklu'Ha.     A-ic  da^-uka 

nitcixi'tpcut   ia'-uxix  isk!u'lia,  tcli'nun  ^  nilgi'dwaq.      Kwapt 

IQ  a'ga  qaamaila^xna^  niJiita^lidnit.      Ma^a  nigi'kim  ya'xkaba : 

"Qwa^tka,    anu'ya    tkla'munaqba.     Skwapkadfx    tgadi^ma- 

ma  Nadida'nuitkc."^ 

'  This  short  Wasco  text,  as  well  as  the  Clackamas  text  that  follows  it,  was 
collected  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas  in  1892  at  Grand  Ronde  Reservation  in  northwestern 
Oregon,  and  has  been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  him.  The  phonetic  system 
of  the  original  has  been  modified  to  accord  with  that  used  in  this  book.  The  text 
is  linguistically  interesting  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  exhibits  a  con- 
siderable number  of  frequentative  verb-forms  in  -nil  (and  -1-  . .  .  .  -nil,  -almEnil, 
-lalEmnil).  In  the  second  place,  the  narrative  verb-forms  have  as  tense-prefix,  not 
the  ga-  or  gal-  of  remote  past  time  characteristic  of  my  own  Wishram  texts,  but 
the  ni-  or  nig-  of  indefinite  past  time.  This  latter  tense-prefix  is  identical  with  the 
ni-  or  nig-  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Wishram  letters  above,  pp.  194-198.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  ni-  forms  of  this  Wasco  text  have  -u-  as  directive 
prefix,  while  the  Wishram  ni-  forms  referred  to  have  the  correlative  -t-  prefix;  the 
change  from  -n-  to  -t-  implies  a  change  from  action  in  the  distant  past  to  action 
nearer  the  present  day. 

2  These    forms    are    masculine    nouns,    but  lack  the  regular  pronominal  prefix  -i. 

[232] 
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APPENDIX.    SUPPLEMENTARY  UPPER  CHINOOKAN 

TEXTS. 

I.  Coyote  and  Eagle. ^ 

Coyote  and  his  younger  brother  Eagle  were  Hving  to- 
gether. Now  Eagle  used  to  go  out  to  hunt,  but  Coyote 
was  left  at  home,  Coyote  used  to  be  in  the  house.  And 
then  Eagle  always  killed  deer,  and  he  carried  the  deer 
on  his  back,  (bringing)  about  two  or  three  to  the  house. 
Now  there  they  always  lay  outside  of  the  house.  And 
then  he  used  to  go  inside  in  the  house.  Now  then  Coyote 
used  to  arrive,  (but)  he  always  brought  merely  mice.  And 
then  he  used  to  roast  them  in  the  ashes  in  the  house,  but 
Eagle  used  to  boil  meat. 

Now  then  Coyote  always  got  angry.  So  Coyote  just 
secretly  killed  his  younger  brother,  they  slew  Eagle.  Then 
he  never  used  to  stay  long  in  any  place.  And  then  he 
said  to  himself:  "Never  mind!  I  shall  go  to  the  woods. 
Very  soon  the  Indians  will  come  here."® 

This  omission  of  i-  seems  to  be  phonetically  parallel  to  the  not  infrequent  drop- 
ping of  the  i-  in  the  neuter,  dual,  and  plural  prefixes  of  the  noun  (i-,  c-,  and  t- 
instead  of  ii-,  ic-,  and  it-). 

3  Very  probably  an  error  for  nigiq'.wo'lalEmnil,  as  jthe  -Em-  is  a  mere  connective 
between  the  continuative  -lal-  and  the  frequentative  -nil  or  non-frequentative  -tck. 

*  It  is  possible  that  ma'ga  is  a  stereotyped  rapid  pronunciation  of  k!m'  a'ga 
("but  now,  and  now").  Compare  ga'ngadix  (as  well  as  a'ngadix),  "long  ago"  (from 
ag'  a'ngadix,  "now  long  ago"). 

5  This  form  seens  to  involve  the  word  wi'lxam  ("village"). 

•  For  (i)t-tc!a'nk,  plural  of  i-tc!a'nk. 

1  I  am  entirely  unable  to  explain  this  word,  if  indeed  it  is  a  single  word. 

8  Notice  the  typical  "Transformer  motive"  in  the  last  sentence.  The  idea  im- 
plied is:  "When  the  Indians  come  to  inhabit  the  country,  things  will  be  as  told 
in  the  myth.  Eagles  will  always  get  large  game,  but  coyotes  will  have  to  wander 
about  and  content  themselves  with  rodents." 

[233] 
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2.  The  Boy  that  lied  about  his  Scar,  a 
Clackamas  Text.^ 

{Recorded  by  Franz  Boas.) 

Ikala  agiuxu'tum  itca'xan,  Aqa  gayu'ya  itE^mEqo,  aqE'- 
lEmuq  atco'xa.  Aqa  de^ka  daba-  qayalga'xit  qalamuq.^ 
Aqa  iq.'e'uqt*  nexox  ia'xan.  Aqa  cli'keqiqct^  ia'qlaq- 
ctaqba;  ia'cxalxt  tce'gilga  ia'q!aqctaqba.  Nelga'xitx  qE'- 
5  lamuq^  iaq'a'qctaqba  nilgyoxtE^mbEt.  Aga  gatcio'lExamx : 
"Qada  ganiE^xatx  eme'cxalx  da'wiax?"  Kwa'bd  atcfuwaq 
ia'xan.     Aga  gatcio^xamx  :     "Qaxpo  mgwa'felx  mke'xax  P"® 

—  "Kema'txo'^    naMka   elalax    dia'qtcam    gatcne'lagwa." 

—  "Kwa'bda    mxa'tqwat,"    gatciolExamx    ia'xan.       Aga 
10  ikia'ckac  galixqwa'tx,      Aga  qleyu'qt^  ne'xox  ya'xka  k!a'c- 

kac.^     Aga    ya'xkaba    qana^gaba®    emo^lak.      Aga    kwobd 
ite'xuLq,  qleo'qt^  ne'xox.      K!anek!ane^ 

•  This  text,  short  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  the  only  specimen  of  Clackamas 
yet  published.  Linguistically  Clackamas  seems  to  be  very  close  to  Kathlamet,  if  not 
identical  with  it.  The  main  points  of  difference  from  Wishram-Wasco,  as  exempli- 
fied here,  are:  ist,  the  presence  in  Clackamas,  as  in  Kathlamet,  of  accented 
inorganic  vowels  (agiuxu'tum  and  gamE'xatx  would  be  gagiu'xtum  and  gamxa'tx  in 
Wishram') ;  2d,  the  presence,  it  seems,  in  some  verb  forms,  of  the  tense  prefix  a-, 
found  also  in  Lower  Chinook,  alongside  of  the  ga-  regularly  used  in  Wishram;  3d, 
a  few  lexical  differences  (e.  g.,  itE'mE'qo  ["wood"];  cf.  Kathlamet  e'mEqo  ["stick"] 
and  aqa'lamuq  ["stick"]  for  Wishram  ik'.a'munaq   ["stick"]  itkla'munaq  ["wood"]). 
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2.  The  Boy  that  lied  about  his  Scar.^ 

She  gave  birth  to  a  male  (child),  her  son.  Now  he 
went  to  get  wood,  sticks  he  gathered.  Then  a  stick  ran 
into  him  right  here."  Now  his  son  became  older.  Then 
(his  father)  louses  him  on  his  head  and  finds  his  scar  on 
his  head.  After  they  had  given  birth  to  him,  a  stick 
had  run  into  him  on  his  head,  (whence  his  scar).  Then 
(his  father)  said  to  him:  "How  did  you  come  to  get 
this  scar  of  yours?"  Then  he  whipped  his  son.  Then 
he  said  to  him :  "  Where  did  you  get  to  be  so  P"*^  — 
"Once  a  deer  struck  me  with  its  horns." —  "Then  bathe !" 
he  said  to  his  son.  Then  the  boy  bathed.  Now  he,  the 
boy,  became  older,  but  elks  never  appeared  to  him  (when 
he  hunted,  for  he  had  falsely  accused  them  of  inflicting 
the  scar  upon  him).  Now  then  it  is  finished  ;  he  got  to 
be  old.     Story,  story. 

2  Pointing  to  head, 

'  These  nouns  lack  the  masculine  pronominal  prefix   i-. 

*  Iq!e'uqt  means  properly  "old  man."  It  is  here  used,  probably  unidiomatically, 
for   "old,   older." 

*  Probably   tciigE'qiqct   ("he  louses  him"). 

^  Literally,   "Where  you-person  (^or  you-poor-one)  you-become?" 
'  -txo    occurs    in    Kathlamet    in    ta'ntxo    ("why?")     Perhaps    this  should  be   ike- 
watxo  ("thus"). 

8  Related  to  qana'x  ("how  many?") 
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Introductory  Note. 

The  twenty-five  tales  and  myths  that  make  up  the  follow- 
ing collection  of  Wasco  folk-lore  were  obtained  by  the  late 
Jeremiah  Curtin  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1885  at 
Warm  Spring  Reservation,  Oregon  (see  6th  Ann.  Rep. 
Bur.  Eth.,  1884-85,  pp.  xxxvii-xxxviii).  Permission  to 
publish  Curtin's  Wasco  mythological  material  in  this 
volume  has  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology.  Curtin  is  well  known  to  students  of 
American  mythology  by  his  set  of  Wintun  and  Yana 
myths,  published  under  the  tide  of  "Creation  Myths  of 
Primitive  America"  (Boston,  1903);  J.  Mooney  has  also 
arranged  and  published  five  Seneca  historical  traditions, 
obtained  by  Curtin  from  the  Senecas  of  New  York  State, 
in  his  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee"  (see  19th  Ann.  Rep. 
Bur.  Am.  Eth.,  1897-98,  pp.  359-364.  365-370)-  The 
larger  part,  however,  of  Curtin's  collection  of  American 
myths,  is  still  in  manuscript. 

Outside  of  comparatively  unimportant  changes  in  titles, 
wording,  and  paragraphing,  the  text  of  Curtin's  manuscript 
has  been  allowed  to  stand.  For  the  grouping,  however, 
of  the  material  into  the  five  heads  of  Tales,  Guardian- 
Spirit  Stories,  Coyote  Stories,  At!at!a'lia  Stories,  and 
Miscellaneous  Myths,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  tales 
and  myths  within  each  group,  and  for  the  footnote  com- 
ments, the  editor  is  responsible.  It  has  also  seemed  best 
to  replace  Curtin's  Indian  names  of  the  characters  by 
their  English  equivalents;  for  where  the  names  of  the  myth 
characters  and  the  ordinary  animal  names  are  identical, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  American  mythology,  there 
seems  to  be  little  point  in  treating  the  Indian  names  as 
untranslated  proper  nouns. 

[239I 
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The  Wasco  Indians  (calling  themselves  Galasq!o'^)  for- 
merly occupied  the  southern  shores  of  Columbia  River  in 
the  region  of  The  Dalles,  and  formed,  with  the  closely 
related  Wishram  (more  properly  Wi'cxam)  or  Ha'xluit  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  river,  the  most  easterly  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinookan  stock.  To  the  east  and  south  the 
Wasco  were  contiguous  to  tribes  of  Shahaptin  stock,  to 
the  north  and  west  to  members  of  the  same  stock  as 
themselves.  At  present  they  reside  on  Warm  Spring 
Reservation,  in  what  was  originally  mainly  Shahaptin  ter- 
ritory; they  are  here  closely  associated  with  Shahaptin 
(chiefly  Tenino)  Indians  and  with  Oregon  Shoshones  (Pai- 
utes,  Snakes).  Excepting  Boas'  "Traditions  of  the  Tilla- 
mook Indians"  (in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore^  Vol. 
VI.,  pp.  23-38,  133-150)  and  the  rather  small  number 
of  Klamath  mythical  texts  contained  in  Gatschet's  "Kla- 
math Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon"  (Contr.  N.  Am. 
Eth.,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  I,  pp.  64-132),  these  Wasco  tales 
and  myths  are  practically  the  first  specimens  of  Ore- 
gon mythology  yet  published.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  exhibit  a  considerable  number  of  close  resemblances 
to  and  identities  with  incidents  already  published  in 
Boas's  "Kathlamet  Texts"  and  in  my  preceding  "Wishram 
Texts."  Were  more  comparative  material  available  from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  Chinookan,  at  any  rate  Upper  Chinookan,  tribes 
formed,  in  comparison  with  neighboring  tribes,  pretty  much 

'  Wasco  (more  properly  Wa'sq!o)  was  the  chief  village  of  the  Wascos.  It  was 
situated  a  few  miles  above  The  Dalles,  opposite  Nixlu'idix,  the  main  village  of 
the  Wishrams.  The  name  is  derived  from  wa'cqio  ("small  bowl"  or  "cup"  [gen- 
erally of  horn]),  the  reference  being  to  a  cup-shaped  rock  near  the  village,  into 
which  a  spring  bubbles  up,  or  formerly  did.  The  Wasco  tribal  name  Galasq'.o' 
simply  means  "those  who  have  the  cup."  Mooney's  suggested  explanation  of 
Wasko  as  a  Tenino  word  meaning  "grass"  or  "grass  people"  (14th  An.  Rep.  Bur. 
Eth.,  1892-93,  Pt.  2,  p.  741)  is  apparently  an  example  of  Shahaptin  "popular 
etymology." 
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of  a  unit  in  regard  to  mythology  as  well  as  language ; 
material  from  the  Clackamas  Indians  of  Grand  Ronde 
Reservation  would  be  of  value  in  this  connection.  Only 
some  of  the  more  striking  myth  cognates  have  been 
given  in  the  notes ;  the  steadily  increasing  bulk  of  North 
American  mythology  makes  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
listing  of  cognate  myths,  incidents,  and  myth  motives, 
impracticable,  and  accentuates  from  day  to  day  the  need 
of  a  concordance  to  the  already  published  material. 

Edward  Sapik. 
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I.  TALES.^ 

I     A  Wasco  Woman  deceives  her  Husband.^ 

A  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children  Hved  at  Wasco. 
It  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  women  were  cutting 
grass  to  pack  their  dried  fish  in.  One  day,  while  this 
woman  was  getting  grass,  a  man  from  Tenino^  came  and 
talked  with  her.  They  fell  in  love  with  each  other  and 
planned  to  deceive  the  old  husband.  The  woman  said, 
"I  will  go  to  a  creek  and  eat  alder-bark  till  I  spit  it 
up;  he  will  think  I  am  spitting  blood.  After  a  time  I'll 
pretend  to  die."  —  "All  right,"  said  the  man.  She  chewed 
the  bark.  At  night  she  came  to  the  house,  apparently 
suffering  terribly,  and  said,  "I  can't  live."  —  "What's 
the  matter?"  asked  her  husband.  "Oh,  I  must  have  bro- 
ken something  inside."  She  had  told  the  other  man, 
"I'll  die  at  daybreak.  They  will  bury  me,  and  you  must 
be  near  to  dig  me  up  quickly." 

At  daybreak  she  died.  Before  dying  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "When  I  die,  take  my  cup  and  mountain-sheep 
horn  dish  and  cover  my  face.      Don't  cover  it  all  up." 

'  Under  this  title  are  included  five  narratives  that  deal  with  the  doings  of 
human  beings  as  such  •,  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  a  mythic  or  pre-Indian  age, 
the  people  of  which  are  the  untransformed  prototypes  of  present-day  animals  or 
plants,  is  either  absent  or  kept  in  the  background.  The  word  "tale,"  as  contrasted 
with  "myth,"  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  supernatural  or  mythical  elements  are 
lacking,  but  merely  that  such  elements  are  thought  in  these  tales  to  have  entered 
into  the  life  of  human  beings  as  now  constituted.  The  last  few  sentences  of  No. 
I  almost  wilfully  turn  a  pure  tale  into  a  myth  by  the  introduction  of  Coyote  in 
his  familiar  role  of  transformer.  With  tiiese  tales  as  a  class  compare  Wishram 
Texts,  pp.  201-231   of  this  volume,  and  Boas's  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.    155-230. 

2  For  the  myth  motive  of  pretended  death  in  order  to  satisfy  forbidden  lust, 
compare  Wishram,  pp.    105-107  of  this   volume  (Coyote  and  his  Daughter). 

3  Tenino  (or  Ti'naino),  a  village  of  the  Wa'yam  Indians  (known  to  the  Wasco 
as  likla'imamt),  was  situated  nearly  five  miles  above  The  Dalles,  being  the  first 
Shahaptin  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  east  of  Chinookan  territory. 
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The  husband  buried  her  soon  after  sunrise.  As  soon  as 
he  went  away,  the  other  man  dug  her  up,  and  she  went 
with  him  to  Tenino.  The  old  husband  buih  a  sweat- 
house,  sweated  five  days,  and  mourned  much.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  children,  they  cried  and  wor- 
ried so.  One  day  he  took  the  children  out  and  made 
pictures  on  the  rocks  to  amuse  the  youngest  child  — 
pictures  of  deer,  birds,  and  weapons.  To  amuse  his  little 
girl  he  placed  five  stones  in  the  road,  one  after  another, 
and  made  holes  in  each   stone. 

Towards  midnight  of  the  following  day  the  fire  went 
out,  and  in  the  village  the  fires  went  out  in  every  house. 
Next  day  the  father  said  to  the  eldest  boy,  "Go  over  to 
Tenino  and  get  fire."  The  two  boys  started.  Towards 
sundown  they  reached  Tenino,  peeped  into  the  door  of  a 
house,  and  the  youngest  boy  said,  "That  woman  looks 
like  our  mother."  The  other  said,  "It  is  our  mother." 
Their  father  had  made  a  stick  of  cedar-bark  for  them 
with  little  cracks  in  it,  good  to  hold  fire ;  they  crept  up 
to  the  fire  and  lighted  this  stick.  The  mother  had  a 
young  baby.  She  saw  the  two  boys  and  asked,  "Does 
your  little  brother  cry  much?"  —  "Yes,"  said  the  eldest 
boy,   "he  cries  all  the  time." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  fire  went  out  again.  The 
boys  went  four  times  for  fire ;  the  fifth  time  they  told 
their  father  that  when  they  went  for  fire  they  always  saw 
their  mother.  He  said,  "You  must  not  talk  that  way." 
They  laughed,  and  he  scolded,  saying,  "It  is  wrong  to 
say  that.  Your  mother  is  dead."  They  said,  "No,  she 
is  not.  We  see  her  every  time  we  go."  At  last  he  went 
to  her  grave  and  found  it  empty.  Then  he  went  to 
Tenino,  looked  into  the  house,  and  saw  her  with  the 
other  man.  She  went  out  for  water,  he  followed  her, 
touched    her   on    the  shoulder,  and  said,    "Why  have  you 
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done  this?"  She  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  begged 
him  to  save  her  hfe.  She  said,  "I  am  sorry,  and  I  want 
to  live  with  you  again.  This  man  whips  me  all  the  time ; 
I  have  no  peace  with  him.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
When  he  puts  his  head  on  my  lap  and  goes  to  sleep, 
you  can  slip  in  and  cut  his  head  off."  This  was  done, 
and  the  man  and  his  wife  went  home  together. 

Next  morning,  when  it  was  time  for  the  man  to  get 
up,  he  still  lay  covered  up.  People  came  in,  took  the 
cover  off,  and  found  that  his  head  was  gone.  They 
could  not  find  the  head.  They  went  up  to  Celilo^  and  to 
four  different  villages  to  hunt  for  it.  At  last  they  heard 
that  the  woman's  husband  had  stuck  it  up  on  a  pole. 
Then  they  made  war  on  the  man  and  his  people.  When 
both  sides  were  ready  to  fight,  Coyote  came  along  and 
asked,  "What  does  this  mean?"  They  told  him.  "No," 
said  he,  "I'll  not  have  such  a  thing;  this  must  end  here. 
A  woman  should  never  cause  war.  I'll  end  all  such 
things.  Right  here  you  people  of  Tenino  become  rocks, 
and  you  Wascos  be  rocks."  Both  sides  are  standing 
there  to  this  day,  all  rocks 

2.  A   Hard  Winter  near  The  Dalles.^ 

During  a  hard  winter  among  the  people  at  Dog  River, 
twenty-five  miles  below  The  Dalles,  a  great  snowstorm 
set  in.  It  snowed  for  seven  months  without  stopping. 
The  snow  had  buried  the  tallest  trees  out  of  sight,  and 
the  people  lived   under  the  snow. 

'  Celilo  (Si'lailo)  was  a  Wa'yam  village  about  eleven  miles  above  The  Dalles. 
Twenty  or  thirty  Wa'yam  Indians  are  said  to  live  there   yet. 

'  See  a  similar  tale,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  216-220.  In  this  a  trivial  but  for- 
bidden act  done  by  a  child  (a  boy  plays  with  his  excrements)  brings  on  an  unu- 
sually severe  storm;  compare  also  Teit,  The  Shuswap  (Publications  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.   II,  p.   744). 
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At  the  Cascades  people  were  catching  salmon ;  there 
was  no  snow  there  or  at  The  Dalles.  It  snowed  in  one 
place.  The  people  under  the  snow  did  not  know  that  it 
was  summer  everywhere  else.  The  way  they  found  it 
out  was  this :  — 

A  little  bird  came  with  a  strawberry  in  its  bill  to 
an  air-hole  they  had  made  up  out  of  the  snow.  They 
asked  what  it  was  that  had  brought  such  a  storm,  and 
at  last  discovered  that  one  of  the  girls  in  their  village 
had  struck  a  bird.  It  was  proved  against  the  girl,  and 
they  offered  her  parents  a  great  price  for  her.  The  par- 
ents would  not  sell  her  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the 
people  bought  her,  and,  putting  her  on  the  ice  as  it  floated 
down  the  river,  pushed  the  ice  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  In  that  way  they  got  rid  of  the  snow.  A  few 
days  later  a  Chinook  wind  came  bringing  heat.  The 
snow  melted  away  at  once,  and  things  began  to  grow. 

The  girl  floated  on,  day  and  night,  down  the  river. 
Five  years  she  floated.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
came  back  to  the  place  where  she  had  been  put  on  the 
ice.  When  she  returned,  there  was  but  a  small  bit  of  ice 
under  her,  just  enough  to  hold  her  bones  up.  For  she 
was  almost  gone,  only  skin  and  bones  remained.  They 
took  her  into  the  village.  She  died.  She  was  no  longer 
accustomed  to  the  smell  of  people,  and  died  from  the 
odor  of  them.  After  a  time  she  came  to  life,  but  it  was 
a  year  before  she  could  eat  much. 

Every  summer  after  that  she  was  nearly  frozen  to 
death,  and  went  all  bundled  up ;  but  in  winter  she  was 
too  warm,  would  take  off  all  her  clothes,  and  go  naked. 
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3.  An  Arrow-Point  Maker  becomes  a  Cannibal.^ 

There  was  an  arrow-point  maker  on  the  right  side  of 
Columbia  River,  three  miles  below  The  Dalles.  One  day 
this  man  cut  his  finger  with  flint,  so  that  it  bled.  He  put 
his  finger  in  his  mouth,  liked  the  taste  of  the  blood,  ate 
his  finger  off,  then  his  hand,  pulled  the  flesh  from  his 
arms,  legs,  and  body,  and  ate  it.  At  last  he  had  only 
a  little  bit  of  flesh  left  that  was  below  his  shoulders  on 
his  back,  where  he  could  not  reach  it.  He  was  a  skele- 
ton now ;  nothing  but  the  bones  were  left,  only  his  heart 
hung  in  his  body.  He  went  to  the  next  village  and  ate 
all  the  people.  They  could  not  kill  him,  nothing  would 
penetrate  his  bones. 

Now  his  wife,  carrying  a  little  son,  escaped,  went  south, 
travelling  on  the  grass,  right  on  the  tops  of  the  blades 
of  grass,  so  that  he  could  not  track  her  for  a  long  time.^ 
At  last  he  found  the  tracks.  The  moment  he  found  them, 
his  wife  knew  it. 

She  travelled  day  and  night  in  great  fear.  The  hus- 
band gained  on  her,  came  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time. 
Far  ahead  of  her  was  a  blue  mountain.  She  hurried  on. 
When  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  she  saw  a 
house,  and  went  in.  A  very  old  man  sat  on  one  side 
making  bows  and  arrows,  his  daughter  sat  on  the  other 
side  making  little  tobacco-sacks. 

The  woman  called  him  by  a  kinship  name,  but  the  old 
man  did  not  answer.     The  north  wind,  which  had  grown 

'  This  tale  is  evidently  a  composite  of  two  distinct  stories.  The  first  part 
of  the  tale  as  here  given  is  a  variant  of  the  wide-spread  Rolling  Skull  myth. 
See,  for  example,  Curtin's  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America,  pp.  325-335,  for 
a  Yana  parallel.  The  second  part  of  the  tale,  the  hunting  of  the  Tobacco  people 
as  game,  is  only  loosely  joined  on  to  the  first. 

*  Travelling  on  the  tops  of  blades  of  grass  in  order  to  avoid  making  tracks  :s 
a  myth  motive  found  also  in  Wishram  (p.  71   of  this  volume). 
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stronger,  began  to  blow  terribly,  and  almost  carried  the 
house  away,  threw  down  great  trees.  At  last  she  begged 
so  hard,  that  the  old  man  said,  "Hide  behind  me."  That 
moment  the  skeleton  came  in  with  a  frightful  wind,  walked 
around  the  fire,  and  stamped  on  the  old  man's  arrows, 
which  broke  into  bits.  The  old  man  seized  a  long  arrow- 
point  and  thrust  it  into  the  skeleton's  heart.  That  instant 
the  skeleton  fell  to  the  ground  —  a  pile  of  bones.  The 
wind  stopped  blowing  when  it  fell.  The  old  man  said  to 
the  wife  of  the  skeleton-man,  "Come  and  throw  these 
bones  out  doors." 

There  was  plenty  of  tobacco  growing  on  the  hill  above 
the  old  man's  house.  He  made  arrow-points  all  the  time; 
and  when  his  quiver  was  full,  he  would  start  out  and 
return  with  it  empty,  but  with  tobacco  in  his  hand.  The 
old  man  and  his  daughter  lived  on  smoke,  neither  ate 
anything ;  they  lived  on  smoke  from  the  kind  of  pipe 
that  is  made  straight.  The  old  man  always  shot  the 
tobacco ;  those  whom  he  shot  were  Tobacco  people. 
When  he  brought  home  the  tobacco,  his  daughter  put  it 
into  the  sacks,  and  they  smoked  till  all  was  gone.  Then 
he  went  again  for  another  hunt  of  these  people. 

The  woman  and  child  lived  with  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  a  long  time.  When  the  boy  got  old  enough, 
he  hunted  squirrels  for  his  mother.  One  day  when  the 
old  man  went  out,  the  boy  followed  him.  He  saw  the 
old  man  shoot  up  at  a  bluff  of  high  rocks.  The  Tobacco 
people  all  lived  on  these  high  rocks.  He  crept  down, 
sat  behind  the  old  man,  took  an  arrow,  and  wished  it  to 
hit  the  tobacco.  The  arrow  left  the  bow  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  old  man's  arrow  left  his  bow,  and  five 
bunches  of  tobacco  came  down.  The  old  man  was  delight- 
ed, and  danced  for  joy ;  he  had  never  shot  so  much  in 
a    whole    day.      "You    are    my    son-in-law,"    said    the    old 
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man,  and  went  home.  The  daughter  was  glad  that  her 
father  had  so  much  tobacco.  The  old  man  said,  "I  don't 
know  but  that  it  is  a  death-sign."  The  boy  laughed  to 
himself.  The  old  man  said  to  his  daughter,  "This  is  your 
husband,"  and  added,  "The  people  of  the  future  will  be 
willing  to  give  their  daughters  to  a  good  hunter,  and  the 
girl  must  wait  till  the  father  and  mother  find  such  a  man. 

The  old  man  now  rested,  and  the  young  man  hunted 
tobacco  for  him.  He  filled  the  house  with  tobacco.  The 
old  man  was  satisfied.  Then  the  young  man,  his  wife 
and  mother,  came  to  Columbia  River.  When  they  came 
to  the  village  where  the  young  man's  father  had  turned 
into  a  man-eater,  they  found  only  bones.  The  young 
man  gathered  up  the  bones,  threw  paint  into  the  air  five 
times,  spoke  five  times  to  the  sky,  and  the  people  all  rose 
up  as  they  were  before  the  man-eater  had  devoured  them. 

When  the  mother  was  old,  she  had  food  given  her 
every  day  by  her  daughter-in-law.  She  grew  weak  fast, 
and  her  son  said,  "It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  daughter-in- 
law  to  care  for  her  mother-in-law  among  the  people  to 
come."  The  mother  said,  "My  daughter  and  I  will  go 
south,  and  we  will  be  guardian  spirits  to  medicine-women, 
and  will  give  authority  to  women  to  smoke.  When  a 
woman  smokes,  she  will  be  a  medicine-woman."  The  son 
said,  "I  will  be  a  guardian  spirit  to  help  people.  Those 
whom   I  help  will  be  good  hunters."^ 

4.  Diabexwa'sxwas,  the  Big-Footed  Man.- 

There  was  a  chief  who  lived  near  the  mouth  of  Colum- 
bia River.      His  feet  were  three  feet  long,  his  whole  body 

'  The  last  paragraph,  in  which  arrangements  are  made  for  the  world  to  come, 
helps  to  give  this   tale  much  of  the  character  of  a  myth. 

'  Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  158-165.  The  cognate  Kathlamet  tale  begins 
with  the  incident  of  a  woman  giving  birth  to  dogs  which  later  become  human  beings, 
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was  in  proportion.  He  had  a  long  house  with  five  fire- 
places. The  house  was  nicely  fixed,  with  fish  and  animals 
carved  around  on  every  side.  He  had  a  hundred  wives,  — 
fifty  beds  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  fifty  on  the  other. 
A  short  distance  to  one  side  he  had  a  house  in  which 
lived  one  hundred  slaves.  These  slaves  took  great  bas- 
kets every  evening  at  sundown,  brought  sand  from  a  bank 
at  the  seashore,  and  scattered  it  around  the  chief's  house 
for  fifty  yards  in  width.  Then  they  smoothed  the  sand 
perfectly;  not  even  a  mouse  could  move  around  the  chief's 
house  without  leaving  tracks. 

This  big-footed  man  was  chief  of  all  the  people  about 
there.  After  nightfall  nobody  went  near  the  chief's  house. 
The  chief  went  around  his  house  every  night  to  each 
one  of  his  wives.  About  midnight  he  would  be  halfway 
around,  and  the  sun  would  come  when  he  was  with  the 
last  wife.  He  had  a  great  many  daughters,  but  not  one 
son. 

News  came  to  Diabexwa'sxwas  that  there  was  a  chief's 
daughter  in  the  Wasco  country,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  and  buy  her.  He  .had  fifty  canoes  filled  with  pro- 
visions and  men  to  take  him  up  the  river.  They  landed 
near  Wasco  and  came  on  foot  to  the  village.  He  brought 
fifty  slaves  to  give  for  the  chief's  daughter,  —  twenty-five 
men  and  twenty-five  women.  Nadaiet  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  he  had  come  for.  They  camped  beside  a  bluff 
of  rocks.  He  bought  the  girl;  her  people  were  willing 
to  sell  her,  as  he  was  a  great  chief.  Whatever  he  asked 
for,  he  got.  He  took  her  home.  Next  morning,  when 
he    returned,    he    asked,    "How    many  children  were  born 

when  their  dog-blankets  are  burned.  This  is  evidently  an  absolutely  distinct  story 
in  origin.  The  connection  between  the  two  tales  is  loosely  established  by  having 
Tia'pexoacxoac,  the  Kathlamet  correspondent  of  the  Wasco  Dia'bexwasxwas,  woo 
one  of  the  dog-children,  a  daughter,  of  the  woman. 
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while  I  was  gone?"  —  "Five  girls."  He  had  no  sons, 
because  he  killed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  for 
he  did  not  want  any  one  to  be  greater  than  himself.^ 

Nadaiet  bore  him  a  child  in  time.  The  slaves  brought 
sand  every  evening ;  it  was  perfectly  level,  so  that  no 
person  could  come  near  to  meddle  with  his  wives.  After 
her  child  was  born,  he  asked,  "What  is  it?"  Five  of  the 
women  had  made  a  plan  to  deceive  him,  and  they  said, 
"It  is  a  girl."  They  had  been  with  their  husband  when 
he  bought  Nadaiet,  and  they  sympathized  with  her.  They 
put  girl's  clothes  on  the  baby.  The  five  women  thought 
and  cared  for  the  child  even  more  than  the  mother  did. 
Word  went  out  that  the  chief  was  killing  all  his  sons. 
Everybody  was  angry.  The  boy  grew  fast.  He  was 
large  and  heavy,  and  began  to  look  like  a  boy ;  he  was 
very  wise.  The  girls  were  very  large ;  at  three  or  four 
years  of  age  they  were  as  large  as  women.  And  it  is 
from  this  that  the  Chinook  people  are  so  large  and  have 
such  big  feet. 

The  mother  of  the  boy,  as  he  grew  older  and  began 
to  show  by  his  behavior  that  he  was  a  boy,  began  to  cry. 
She  felt  very  anxious.  The  chief  noticed  this,  and  thought 
that  she  was  homesick.  He  said,  "If  you  wish,  you  may 
take  the  child  and  go  home  to  your  father  for  a  visit. 
I'll  come  for  you."  This  was  just  what  pleased  the  wo- 
men;  they  got  a  canoe  ready,  and  the  five  women  went 
with  her.  They  told  all  not  to  tell  about  the  child,  and 
they  promised  to  keep  the  secret.  As  they  got  up  the 
river  out  of  sight  of  the  old  man,  they  took  off"  the  girl's 
clothes  that  the  child  was  wearing,  and  put  on  a  boy's. 
All  that  were  with  her  were  delighted,  and  said,  "The 
old  man  shall  not  be  our  master  any  longer."  The  boy 
was  named  after  his  father. 

'   For  the  killing  of  one's  male  children,  compare  also  Kathlamet  Texts,  p.  187. 
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The  others  returned,  the  mother  remained  at  Wasco. 
The  mother  told  the  boy  about  his  father  and  how  many 
boys  he  had  killed.  The  boy  was  angry,  and  hunted  in 
the  mountains  for  guardian  spirits,  that  he  might  get 
strength  to  fight  his  father.  The  fifth  night  he  came 
home  and  said,  "Mother,  the  five  Thunders ^  and  Light- 
nings have  given  me  their  strength."  His  mother  said, 
"That  is  not  enough."  He  went  again,  came  home  the 
fifth  day,  and  said,  "I  have  the  strength  of  five  bands  of 
Grizzly  Bears."  —  "That  is  not  enough."  He  went  the 
third  time,  and  said,  "There  are  five  bands  of  Elk,  and 
the  strength  of  them  is  mine;  they  promised  it."  —  "That 
is  nothing,  get  more." 

The  old  chief  was  very  bad  among  his  people.  He 
could  walk  on  the  water;  when  people  were  coming  along 
on  the  water  in  a  canoe,  he  could  walk  out  and  destroy 
them. 

Now  the  boy's  mother  wanted  him  to  get  the  power 
of  running  on  the  water  so  that  he  might  overcome  his 
father.  She  said,  "Do  not  seek  power  any  longer  on 
the  mountains,  but  seek  by  the  water."  He  went  to  the 
water  and  got  the  power  of  the  five  Whirlpools.  His 
mother  said,  "That  is  not  enough."  When  he  came  the 
fifth  time,  he  said,  "I  have  the  power  of  the  five  long- 
legged  Water-Spiders  (tsia'xitilul).  They  said,  'We  will 
give  you  strength  to  run  on  the  water,  as  we  do.'"  His 
mother  went  to  the  water  and  saw  him  run  on  it;  he 
already  had  large  feet.  Now  she  told  him,  "You  had 
better  look  for  still  another  power  of  someting  that  runs 
on  the  water."  He  got  the  power  of  five  bands  of  yel- 
low Flies  running  on  the  water  (iqli'naxwixwi).  His  mother 
said,    "This  is  enough." 

The  old  chief  had  not  come  for  his  wife  and  daughter, 

«  Compare,  for  the  five  Thunder  brothers,  Wishram,  pp.  121-131  of  this  volume. 
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as  he  had  intended  to.  The  young  man  was  now  half 
grown,  and  was  larger  and  stronger  than  his  father.  He 
gathered  fifty  canoes  and  men  and  weapons,  took  his 
mother,  and  went  down  to  make  war  on  his  father  for 
killing  all  his  half-brothers.  They  landed  on  the  side  of 
the  river  opposite  the  house  of  the  old  chief,  who  sent 
his  servants  to  ferry  them  over.  He  did  not  yet  know 
who  the  people  were.  The  young  man  told  the  men  to 
remain  with  him,  and  all  were  glad  to  do  so.  At  night 
he  walked  over  on  the  water  to  the  other  side,  and  got 
to  the  house  just  as  his  father  rose  up  from  one  of  the 
women.  As  his  father  went  to  the  next  woman,  the 
young  man  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  first  woman's 
bed.  All  that  night,  as  his  father  went  from  one  woman 
to  another,  he  followed  him.  The  women  all  wondered 
how  it  was  that  he  came  a  second  time  to  their  bed. 
They  talked  together  and  said,  "It  must  be  the  young 
chief,  our  son,  who  has  come." 

The  second  night  he  did  the  same.  Next  morning  the 
chief  saw  tracks,  measured  them,  and  found  that  they 
were  larger  and  broader  than  his  own.^  He  now  suspect- 
ed that  he  had  a  son,  and  told  his  people  to  get  ready 
for  war.  The  old  chief  brought  fifty  canoes  with  weapons 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  young  man.  He  came  with 
a  Chinook  Wind  of  great  force,  while  the  young  chief 
brought  the  East  Wind.  The  young  man's  canoes  were 
urged  forward  by  the  East  Wind,  and  the  Chinook  Wind 
drove  onward  those  of  the  old  man.  When  they  met, 
there  was  a  terrible  crash ;  the  canoes  were  broken  and 
sunk.  The  young  man  drove  the  old  chief  all  the  way 
home,  and  a  great  many  men  were  drowned.  Four  days 
they  fought  in  this  way,  the  East  Wind  driving  the  Chinook 

'  In  the  Kathlamet  tale  the  son's  feet  are  of  the  same  length  as  his  father's, 
but  are  broader. 
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Wind.^  The  fifth  day  the  old  man's  strength  began  to 
fail  him.  The  father  and  son  did  not  fight  in  the  canoes, 
but  on  the  water,  hand  to  hand.  As  the  old  man's 
.strength  began  to  fail,  he  began  to  sink  in  the  water;  it 
would  not  hold  him  up  any  longer.  He  was  overcome 
by  his  son  and  killed.  The  young  chief  liberated  all  his 
father's  wives ;  only  ten  he  took  for  himself.  His  mother 
went  back  to  the  Wasco  people  and  lived  with  them. 
The  young  chief  ruled  his  people  well. 

5.  A  Woman  marries  a  Person  who  is  a  Dog  in  the 
Day  and  a  Man  at  Night. 

A  chief  of  the  IfqaMitix^  people  lived  about  four  miles 
below  The  Dalles.  He  had  a  daughter  whom  he  prized 
beyond  anything.  One  time  a  dog  came  and  stole  away 
this  young  woman's  paint.  She  followed  the  dog  for 
four  days,  and  was  nearly  dead  when  she  came  out  of 
the  woods  and  saw  a  house  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
valley.  She  saw  a  fire  there,  went  near,  and  saw  a 
family  of  small  dogs  that  were  carrying  fire  from  the 
house  and  making  fires  in  the  woods.  She  entered  the 
house  and  found  three  old  dogs  there.  One  had  a 
whole  family  of  young  dogs ;  another  old  dog  lay  on  one 
side  —  he  had  but  one  eye  and  both  ears  were  cropped 
off;  and  still  another  dog  lay  there.  She  saw  a  great 
deal  of  venison,  and  wi.shed  she  had  some.  That  moment 
a  dog  jumped  up  and  put  venison  in  front  of  her.  She 
said,  "You  should  not  do  that;  they  will  say  I  stole  it." 
Then  she  saw  a  nice  buckskin,  and  thought,  "I  should  like 

'  Compare,  for  a  fight  between  the  Chinook  and  East  winds,  Wishram, 
pp.   103—105  of  this  volume. 

«  Curtin's  manuscript  has  Ickaditiq,  to  be  read  probably  as   Hqa'ditix;  icja'dilit 

is    the    Wasco    word    for    "cinnamon  (?)  bear." 
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that."  Another  dog  jumped  up,  pulled  it  down,  and  put 
it  before  her.  She  slapped  him  and  said,  "You  should 
not  do  that ;  they  will  say  I  stole   it." 

After  sundown  she  woke  up,  —  she  was  so  tired  that 
she  had  fallen  asleep.  She  heard  talking,  looked  around, 
saw  that  the  dogs  were  all  gone.  Young  men  were  in 
the  house  now.  One  of  them  said,  "We  are  afraid  to 
give  you  anything  —  you  slap  us  so."  (The  dogs  had 
all  turned  into  young  men  when  the  sun  went  down.) 
This  was  the  very  one  who  had  stolen  her  paint.  She 
said,  "I  will  stay  here  to-night,  to-morrow  I  shall  go  home. 
I  came  for  my  paint." 

Now  the  young  man  who  had  stolen  the  paint  lay  down 
beside  her.  This  was  the  marriage ;  he  took  her  for  his 
wife.  She  staid  now  all  the  time  with  her  husband. 
After  a  while  a  son  was  born.  The  relatives  of  the  man 
took  the  child,  wrapped  it  up,  opened  the  ashes  carefully, 
put  the  baby  in,  covered  it  up,  and  roasted  it.  The 
mother  was  frightened.  The  husband,  seeing  this,  said, 
"You  can't  take  care  of  this  boy,  you  are  fond  of  sleep- 
ing. I  have  sent  him  to  where  his  grandmother  and 
ofrandfather  are." 

Five  days  and  five  nights  after  the  child  was  roasted 
to  ashes,  it  walked  out  of  the  ashes.  He  could  now 
walk  around.  He  came  to  his  mother  and  said,  "Mother!" 
She  could  scarcely  believe  what  she  saw.  The  father 
said,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  that  it  was  well  cared  for?"^  In 
time  a  girl  was  born.     She  was  treated  in  like  manner. 

When  the  children  grew  to  be  quite  large,  they  seemed 
sad.  The  mother  said,  "They  want  to  see  their  grand- 
parents, I  have  told  them  many  times  about  the  old 
people."     The    man    told   his    relatives    to    pack  plenty  of 

'  Compare  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  p.  189.  The  same  kind  of  adventures  are 
told    by    the    Chinook  of  a  woman  who  married  the  Salmon-Harpoon. 
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dried  meat.  The  woman  wondered  who  could  carry  such 
a  load.  Her  husband  said,  "You  go  ahead  with  the 
children  •,  camp  while  the  sun  is  still  up  If  you  hear  a 
great  noise,  pay  no  heed  to  it,  don't  look  back."  They 
started,  travelled  till  near  sunset,  then  camped.  Soon  she 
heard  a  great  noise  in  the  direction  from  which  she  had 
come ;  it  grew  louder  and  louder.  She  did  not  look  up. 
Great  packs  of  meat  rolled  in  and  stacked  themselves  up 
around  the  fire,  kept  coming  till  all  she  had  seen  at  home 
was  there. 

The  second  day  she  camped  near  sunset,  the  meat 
came  in  the  same  way.  Every  evening,  as  soon  as  she 
camped,  with  a  great  roar  and  noise  the  meat  came  in 
and  piled  itself  up  around  the  fire.  The  fifth  evening 
fresh  venison  came.  The  husband  and  several  of  his 
people  came  soon  after.  In  the  morning  they  all  travelled 
on  together-,  about  night  they  reached  her  parents.  The 
dried  meat  followed,  and  also  fresh  venison,  newly  killed. 

All  the  time  she  had  been  gone,  her  father  and  mother 
had  cut  off  their  hair  and  mourned  for  her.  All  rejoiced 
at  her  return ;  she  gave  meat  to  every  one.  The  fourth 
day  after  her  return  the  woman  called  the  people  of  the 
village  together;  all  came  into  the  house. 

The  husband  lay  on  a  shelf  or  bed  and  watched  his 
wife  •,  he  was  jealous.  Two  nice-looking  men  came  in ; 
she  chanced  to  look  at  them.  Her  husband  was  very 
angry.  He  didn't  eat  for  five  days  and  nights.  The 
fifth  day  he  took  his  son  and  started  for  home.  At  the 
gathering  the  woman  had  given  a  skin  robe  to  each  per- 
son, and  meat  to  all.  When  the  man  started,  these 
robes  followed  him,  no  matter  where  they  were  or  what 
use  they  had  been  put  to,  and  all  the  venison  that  had 
not  been  eaten  rose  up  and  left. 

When  the  woman's  father  found  that  her  husband  had 
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gone,  he  questioned  her.  She  said,  "He  left  me  because 
I  looked  at  the  two  men  who  wished  to  buy  me  when 
I  was  a  girl."  The  man,  after  getting  home,  lived  many 
days  and  nights  without  eating ;  he  was  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done.     At  last  he  destroyed  himself. 

Since    that  time,  if  an   Indian  leaves  his  wife,    he  takes 
all  he  has  given   her  people. 
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II.  GUARDIAN-SPIRIT  STORIES.^ 
1.  The  Hunter  who  had  an  Elk  for  a  Guardian  Spirit. 

There  was  a  man  at  Dog  River,  -  in  days  gone  by, 
whose  wife  was  with  child.  Pretty  soon  she  gave  birth 
to  the  child.  While  she  was  sick,  he  carried  wood,  and 
one  day  a  piece  of  bark  fell  on  his  forehead  and  cut 
him.  When  the  boy  was  large  enough  to  shoot,  he 
killed  birds  and  squirrels ;  he  was  a  good  shot.  One  day 
the  father  said,  "You  don't  do  as  I  used  to.  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  you.  When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  used 
to  catch  young  elks.  One  day  when  I  caught  a  young 
one,  the  old  one  attacked  me  and  made  the  scar  you 
see  on  my  forehead." 

The  boy  had  a  visit  from  an  elk  •,  and  the  elk  said, 
"If  you  will  serve  me  and  hear  what  I  say,  I  will  be 
your  master  and  will  help  you  in  every  necessity.  You 
must  not  be  proud.  You  must  not  kill  too  many  of  any 
kind  of  animal.     I  will  be  your  guardian  spirit." 

The  young  man  became  a  great  hunter,  knew  where 
every  animal  was,  —  bear,  elk,  deer.  He  killed  what  he 
needed  for  himself,  and  no  more.  The  old  man,  his 
father,  said,  "You  are  not  doing  enough.  At  your  age 
I  used  to  do  more."  The  young  man  was  grieved  at 
his  father's  scolding.  The  elk,  the  young  man's  helper, 
was  very  angry  at  the  old  man.  At  last  she  caused  the 
young  man  to  kill  five  herds  of  elk.      He  killed  all  except 

•  The  main  point  in  the  tales  of  this  group  is  the  more  or  less  involuntary 
acquirement  of  supernatural  power.  No.  i  is  at  the  same  time  a  warning  against 
the  abuse  of  such  power.  The  idea  that  moderation  must  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  magic  comes  out  strongly  also  in  several  stories  in  Jones's  Fox  Texts, 
Vol.  I  of  this  series,  pp.   183-193. 

2  Now    generally  known  as  Hood  River,  a  southern   tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

[-^57] 
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his  own  elk,  though  he  tried  to  kill  even  her.  This  elk 
went  to  a  lake  and  pretended  to  be  dead  \  the  young 
man  went  into  the  water  to  draw  the  elk  out,  but  as 
soon  as  he  touched  it,  both  sank. 

After  touching  bottom,  the  young  man  woke  as  from 
a  sleep,  and  saw  bears,  deer,  and  elks  without  number, 
and  they  were  all  persons.  Those  that  he  had  killed 
were  there  too,  and  they  groaned.  A  voice  called,  "Draw 
him  in."  Each  time  the  voice  was  heard,  he  was  drawn 
nearer  his  master,  the  Elk,  till  he  was  at  his  side.  Then 
the  great  Elk  said,  "Why  did  you  go  beyond  what  I 
commanded?  Your  father  required  more  of  you  than  he 
himself  ever  did.  Do  you  see  our  people  on  both  sides? 
These  are  they  whom  you  have  killed.  You  have  inflict- 
ed many  needless  wounds  on  our  people.  Your  father 
lied  to  you.  He  never  saw  my  father,  as  he  falsely  told 
you,  saying  that  my  father  had  met  him.  He  also  said 
that  my  father  gave  him  a  scar.  That  is  not  true ;  he 
was  carrying  fire-wood  when  you  were  born,  and  a  piece 
of  bark  fell  on  him  and  cut  him.  He  has  misled  you. 
Now  I  shall  leave  you,  and  never  be  your  guardian 
spirit  again." 

When  the  Elk  had  finished,  a  voice  was  heard  saying 
five  times,  "Cast  him  out."  The  young  man  went  home. 
The  old  man  was  talking,  feeling  well.  The  young  man 
told  his  two  wives  to  fix  a  bed  for  him.  They  did  so. 
He  lay  there  five  days  and  nights,  and  then  told  his  wives, 
"Heat  water  to  wash  me,  also  call  my  friends  so  that  I 
may  talk  to  them.  Bring  five  elk-skins."  All  this  was 
done.  The  people  came  together,  and  he  told  them, 
"My  father  was  dissatisfied  because,  as  he  said,  I  did 
not  do  as  he  had  done.  What  my  father  wanted  grieved 
the  guardian  spirit  which  visited  and  aided  me.  My 
father   deceived    me.     He    said   that  he  had  been  scarred 
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on  the  head  by  an  elk  while  taking  the  young  one  away. 
He  said  that  I  was  a  disgrace  to  him.  He  wanted  me 
to  kill  more  than  was  needed.  The  spirit  has  left  me, 
and  I  die."^ 

2.  The  Boy  who  went  to  live  with  the  Seals.- 

The  Chinook  people,  who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  moved  some  distance  to  the  east.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  journey  they  camped  on  the  shore. 
One  of  the  men  had  a  little  boy.  After  they  had  fixed 
the  camp,  he  went  with  the  boy  to  mend  his  canoe. 
After  a  while  the  boy  disappeared.  The  father  thought 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  camp,  When  he  had  finished 
the  canoe,  he  went  to  the  camp  and  asked  his  wife  where 
the  boy  was.  She  had  not  seen  him.  They  went  to  the 
river,  tracked  him  to  the  water,  and  all  said  that  he  was 
drowned.  .Next  morning  the  people  moved  on  still  farther 
up  the  river.  The  parents  hunted  everywhere  for  the  child, 
but  at  last  they  too  went-,  they  could  not  find  the  child. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  another  party  went  up 
the  river.  On  an  island  in  the  river  there  were  a  great 
many  seals,  and  among  them  a  boy.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  parents  of  the  boy.  People  went  out  and  watched 
for  the  seals  to  come  to  land,  so  that  they  might  see 
the  boy.  They  watched  till  the  seals  came  up  on  the 
island,    one    by   one,    and    soon    the    island    was    covered. 

*  The  fact  that  the  young  man  divulges  his  guardian  spirit  is  itself  indicative 
of  approaching  death,  for  only  upon  the  death-bed  was  it  customary  to  communi- 
cate this,  the  greatest  secret  of  one's  life. 

2  The  visit  of  human  beings  to  the  land  of  the  whales,  seals,  or  other  food- 
animals,  and  their  return  to  the  people  of  this  earth,  to  whom  they  grant  power 
to  obtain  a  large  food-supply,  is  a  characteristic  type  of  tale  or  myth  among 
the  Coos  of  Oregon  (Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  25-41). 
Compare  also  Swanton's  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulletin  29  of  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology),  pp.   7-14,  for  a  similar  tale  of  a  visit  to  the    salmon. 
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At  last  the  boy  came  up  out  of  the  water  and  lay  down 
by  the  seals.  The  people  crept  up,  caught  the  boy,  and 
took  him  to  shore  by  force.  He  struggled  to  get  away 
from  them,  and  tried  to  return  to  the  water.  At  first  he 
refused  to  eat  anything  but  raw  salmon  and  other  fish, 
and  he  would  not  talk ;  but  by  degrees  he  came  to  act 
like  other  human  beings.  Finally  his  parents  got  him 
back  to  his  right  mind,  and  he  became  very  industrious. 
He  carved  bows  and  arrows  and  worked  all   the  time. 

As  he  grew  up,  he  used  to  tell  many  stories  of  how 
he  had  lived  down  with  the  seals.  He  said  that  seals 
were  just  like  people  \  they  moved  from  place  to  place, 
camped  at  night,  and  would  go  as  far  as  The  Dalles. 
They  moved  around  as  the  Indians  did  on  land.  The 
people  had  to  watch  him  when  he  was  in  a  canoe,  for 
fear  he  would  go  back  to  the  seals.  The  seals  were  al- 
ways floating  around  when  he  was  near.  He  always 
called  them  by  name.  His  parents  always  covered  his 
head  when  he  was  in  a  canoe.  One  day  he  threw  the 
cover  off,  saw  the  seals,  called  them  by  name,  said,  "I 
am  going,"  and  jumped  into  the  water.  He  came  to  the 
surface  far  out,  and  said  to  his  father  and  mother,  who 
were  in  the  canoe,  "I  have  a  home  down  in  the  water. 
I  will  remain  there  hereafter."^ 

3.  A  Deserted  Boy  is  protected  by  Itc.'i^xyan's 
Daughter.^ 

There  was  a  village  opposite  The  Dalles,  and  in  the 
village     lived     a    boy    who    was    very    quarrelsome.       He 

1  The  implication  doubtless  is  that  he  becomes  a  guardian  spirit  for  seal-hun- 
ters.    Compare  the  end  of  the  tale  in  Boas's  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.   166-174. 

■^  Compare  Wishram  tale,  pp.  139-145  of  this  volume  (The  Deserted  Boy). 
Ilcli'xyan  is  the  protector  of  fishermen  and  hunters  of  water-animals.  Compare 
also  Boas's  Chinook  Texts,  p.  221. 
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whipped  the  other  boys,  killed  one  or  two.  At  last  the 
chief  told  the  boys  to  take  this  bad  one  away  to  some 
distance,  leave  him,  slip  off,  and  come  home ;  then  they 
were  all  to  move  away.  The  bad  boy  had  two  grand- 
mothers who  had  reared  him.  The  boys  took  him  off 
to  the  place  agreed  upon,  then  slipped  off  and  left  him. 
He  staid  till  sundown,  then  began  to  shout  to  the  boys 
that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  The  boys  had  left  their 
voices  there  to  answer  for  them,  and  they  said,  "No,  it 
is  not  time  yet."  ^  It  was  then   almost  dark. 

The  two  grandmothers  had  left  fire  for  him  between 
two  mussel-shells  hid  in  the  ashes,  a  deer-rib  which  the 
Indians  used  to  make  fish-hooks  out  of,  and  ten  wild- 
potatoes.  They  did  not  want  to  go  and  leave  him,  but 
the  people  forced  them  to  go.  Now  the  boy  discovered 
that  he  had  been  left,  and  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could,  found  the  village  gone,  the  place  cleared  off.  He 
looked  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  saw  the 
whole  village  camped  there.  He  felt  very  lonely,  and 
every  now  and  then  began  to  cry.  He  searched  around 
where  his  grandmothers  had  lived,  and  found  the  fire 
and  rib. 

In  the  morning  a  great  many  magpies  came  around. 
He  set  a  trap  and  caught  three  of  them.  He  skinned 
them  and  made  a  robe,  which  he  spread  over  his  breast 
at  night.  Next  day  he  caught  three  more.  He  ate  one 
potato  a  day  as  long  as  they  lasted.  Each  day  he  caught 
three  magpies.  On  the  fourth  day  he  had  twelve  skins, 
his  blanket  now  came  to  his  knees.  He  made  a  fish- 
line  out  of  his  trap-strings  and  went  fishing.  He  threw 
his  line  out,  and  said  to  the  river,  "Give  me  all  kinds  of 
food."  He  fished  five  days,  caught  a  fish  each  day. 
The  people  saw  him  from  the  other  side. 

All    at    once,    on  the  fifth  day,  he  jumped  up  and  ran 
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back  and  forth  from  the  bank  to  the  water.  Then  he 
danced  along  the  river  and  sang  very  loud.  The  words 
he  sang  were,  "Now  I'll  make  my  magpie  robe  fly,  now 
I'll  make  my  magpie  robe  fly."  They  heard  his  words 
on  the  other  side.  They  watched,  and  saw  him  draw 
something  long  and  white  out  of  the  water.  He  threw 
it  on  his  back  and  went  to  his  camp.  The  bundle  was 
made  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  was  full  of  roots, 
salmon,  and  all  kinds  of  Indian  food.  Towards  evening 
the  people  saw  that  he  had  a  large  fire  and  was  eating. 

That  night  he  slept  warm  and  well.  After  a  time  he 
felt  something  cold  under  his  head,  and  then  something 
cold  between  his  feet.  He  woke  up,  and  felt  a  person 
lying  at  his  side.  The  person  said,  "Are  you  awake?" 
—  "Yes."  He  raised  up  his  robe,  thinking  that  it  was 
his  robe.  As  he  raised  it,  he  found  he  had  a  blanket  of 
mountain-sheep  skin  over  him,  the  blanket  of  the  chiefs 
daughter.  He  looked,  and  found  a  woman  at  his  side. 
He  was  in  a  house,  and  everything  was  beautiful  with 
skin  and  carving  around  him. 

Early  next  morning  the  people  on  the  other  side  went 
out,  and,  looking  across  the  river,  saw  that  the  boy  had 
a  nice  house  where  their  village  had  been.  Itc!i'xyan's 
daughter  had  come  out  of  the  water  in  the  night,  while 
he  slept,  made  the  house,  and  lain  down  by  his  side. 
Towards  sunrise  he  and  she  arose.  His  people  saw  all 
this;  and  the  chief  called  the  people  together  and  told 
them  to  go  over  and  see  the  young  woman,  and  say, 
"The  chief  of  the  village  had  a  purpose  in  leaving  you. 
He  left  you  so  that  you  might  get  this  house.  Now  that 
you  have  the  house,  he  will  come  back," 

When  the  messengers  came,  they  were  astonished  at 
what  they  saw.  The  house  was  much  greater  than  they 
had    expected.     While    Itc'i^xyan's   daughter    was  sleeping 
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with  the  young  man  that  one  night,  food  was  brought 
out  of  the  river.  "All  right!"  said  the  boy.  "Let  him 
come  with  his  people,  but  he  must  come  last."  The  next 
day  the  boy's  two  grandmothers  came,  then  the  whole 
village,  and  last  of  all  the  chief;  but  as  he  was  crossing 
the  river,  the  young  man  raised  a  storm  and  drowned 
him.  The  young  man  then  became  chief  and  fed  all  the 
people  for  years  with  the  food  which  came  out  of  the 
river  for  his  wife. 

Even  now  the  Indians  on  Columbia  River  send  their 
boys  to  fish  after  dark  to  get  the  spirit  of  Itc!i'xyan.  She 
lives  in  the  water  and  helps  people  yet. 
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III.  COYOTE  STORIES.i 
I.  Coyote  deceives  Eagle,  and  stocks  the  Columbia 

WITH    FlSH.^ 

1.  Eagle's  grandfather  was  Coyote.  Eagle  was  hunting 
most  of  the  time  in  the  mountains,  and  when  he  came 
home  one  day,  Coyote  said  to  him,  "I  have  found  some- 
thing for  you,  —  a  nest  of  eagles  on  a  rock.  They 
have  nice  feathers  for  arrows." 

Next  day  they  went  out  to  a  rock,  and  Coyote  said, 
"Take  off  your  clothes."  Eagle  was  handsomely  dressed 
in  beads,  had  long  shells  all  over  his  leggings  and  robe. 
He  took  off  his  clothes  and  went  up  the  rock.  He  pulled 
the  feathers  out,  tied  them  in  a  bundle,  put  the  bundle 
on  his  back,  then  looked  down  and  saw  that  he  was  very 
high  up ;  the  rock  had  gone  up  nearly  to  the  sky.    Then 

'  In  these  myths  Coyote  appears  in  his  dual  capacity  of  culture-hero  and  un- 
successful trickster.  With  them  are  to  be  compared  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  101-106, 
IIO-112;  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  45-49,  79-89,  148-154;  Wishram,  pp.  3-49, 
49-51,  67-75,  95-99,  99-103,  105-107,  107-117,  123-127,  133-139,  145-147, 
149-153,  161,  of  this  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mythological  importance  of 
Coyote  increases  as  we  ascend  the  Columbia  and  approach  the  Great  Basin  area, 
his  place  on  the  coast  (Chinook  and  Quinault)  being  largely  taken  by  Bluejay.  A 
few  of  the  incidents  that  in  Wishram  appear  woven  into  a  loosely  jointed  culture- 
hero  composite  are  here  found  as  separate  myths  or  amalgamated  with  quite  differ- 
ent elements;  compare  Wishram,  pp.  3-7  and  41-43  of  this  volume,  with  the  second 
part  of  this  story  and  with  Story  2,  p.  267. 

*  Two  absolutely  distinct  myths  have  here  been  welded  into  one.  For  the 
first  part,  compare  Gatschet,  The  Klamath  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  Con- 
tributions to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  2,  Pt.  I,  pp.  94-97  (Eagle  and  his 
grandfather  Coyote  respectively  correspond  to  A'ishish  and  his  father  K'mukamtch 
of  the  Klamath  myth);  Teit,  Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians,  p.  21; 
Teit,  The  Shuswap  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  622,  737). 
This  is  distinctly  a  myth  of  the  Plateau  region,  and  presumably  adapted  by  the 
Wasco  to  the  Coyote  and  Eagle  cycle.  For  the  second  part,  compare  Wishram, 
PP-  3-7  of  ^^'^  volume ;  Spinden,  Myths  of  the  Nez  Perc6  Indians  (Journal  of 
American  Folk- Lore,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.   15,   16). 
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he  looked  at  the  feathers  on  his  back  -,  they  were  not 
eagle-feathers  at  all,  but  coyote  entrails. 

Coyote  had  already  put  on  Eagle's  clothes,  made  him- 
self look  like  Eagle,  and  gone  home.  He  had  Eagle's 
flute,  and  played  on  it.  When  he  entered  the  house,  he 
said,  "I  wonder  why  my  grandfather  does  not  come,  I 
told  him  to  come  quickly."  At  bed-time  Coyote  lay 
between  two  of  Eagle's  wives,  Mouse  and  Woodpecker. 
Next  morning  Coyote  moved  away  to  another  place,  said 
nothing  more  about  his  grandfather.  Every  day  he  moved 
his  camp. 

Eagle  spent  many  days  on  the  high  rock,  and  grew 
thin.  At  last  old  Thunder  came  and  split  the  rock; 
along  the  split  came  brush  and  sticks.  By  means  of 
these  Eagle  came  to  the  ground.  Then  he  followed  his 
grandfather.  Two  of  the  wives  had  not  gone  with  Coyote. 
They  knew  he  was  not  Eagle,  but  they  followed  on  be- 
hind. One  of  these  two  wives  cried  all  the  time,  "My 
husband,  my  husband !"  Eagle  found  every  day  the  ashes 
of  a  camp.  One  day  he  found  the  ashes  warm,  and  said, 
"To-morrow  I'll  catch  up  with  them."  Next  day  he  over- 
took the  two  wives,  and  they  told  him  everything.  He 
said,  "Go  to-night  and  camp  with  Coyote.  I  shall  be 
there."  He  came.  Old  Coyote  saw  him,  and  began  to 
cry,  took  off  his  clothes.  Eagle  said,  "I  don't  want  them 
now."  Coyote  said,  "I  have  been  crying  all  the  time; 
I  thought  you  were  dead."  Eagle  said,  "All  right!  Keep 
my  clothes  and  keep  my  two  wives,"  The  old  man  was 
very  glad.  They  lived  together  many  days,  and  Eagle 
hunted. 

One  day  he  said  to  Coyote,  "I  killed  two  nice  bucks; 
to-morrow  I'll  show  you  where  they  are."  Next  day  they 
started,  went  down  five  gulches,  and  saw  the  bucks.  The 
old    man   said,   "I'll  stay  here  to-night,  to-morrow  I'll  cut 
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up  the  meat."  He  made  a  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
It  began  to  rain,  rained  all  night.  Next  morning  the  old 
man  woke  up  and  found  that  his  bucTcs  were  nothing  but 
hanging  bushes.  He  said,  "I  see,  I  did  this.  This  is  my 
fault.  My  grandson  has  paid  me  back."  He  did  not 
feel  badly,  and  started  home.  He  passed  the  first  gulch, 
full  of  deep  roaring  water  •,  he  swam  way  down  to  the 
next  one  —  the  water  was  still  higher  there;  came  to 
the  third,  the  fourth;  there  always  more  water.  The 
fifth  he  could  not  cross. 

2.  He  was  carried  down  to  the  great  ocean.  There 
he  saw  two  women  with  a  large  canoe.  They  were  very 
bright,  shone  more  brightly  than  the  sun;  their  paddles 
were  of  white  wood,  very  beautiful.  The  women  staid 
there,  and  kept  the  fish  from  leaving  the  sea  and  going 
into  the  river ;  they  worked  there  every  day.  Coyote 
thought  to  himself,  "How  can  I  manage  so  that  these 
women  will  take  me  into  their  canoe?"  He  turned  him- 
self into  a  piece  of  wood  and  floated  down.  The  elder 
woman  said,  "Oh,  that  is  very  nice  wood;  catch  it,  catch 
it!"  but  the  younger  one  said,  "Don't  touch  it,  don't 
touch  it!"  and  they  let  it  pass. 

Now  he  turned  himself  into  beautiful  white  wood,  and 
floated  along.  The  elder  sister  said,  "Oh,  catch  that!" 
The  younger  one  said,  "No,  no!  let  it  pass."  It  passed. 
He  turned  into  a  different  kind  of  wood.  Every  time 
the  elder  one  wanted  to  catch  it ;  but  the  younger  one 
said,  "No,  let  it  pass."  After  the  fourth  time  he  turned 
himself  into  a  little  baby  on  a  cradle-board.  As  it  floated 
down,  crying  and  rolling  on  the  water,  the  elder  sister 
said,  "See  that  little  boy!  Catch  it,  catch  it!  Its  father 
and   mother  must  be  dead ;  we  must  save  the  baby." 

The  younger  sister  had  grown  tired  of  talking.  The 
elder   sister    took  the  baby  and  carried  it  to  their  house. 
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They  had  all  kinds  of  fish.  The  elder  sister  put  an  eel's 
tail  in  the  baby's  mouth  for  it  to  suck.  They  went  for 
wood,  and  left  the  baby.  While  they  were  gone,  Coyote 
cooked  himself  all  kinds  of  fish,  ate  a  great  deal.  When 
they  came  home,  he  was  a  baby  again,  sucking  the  eel's 
tail.  Next  day,  while  the  sisters  were  gone,  he  made  a 
long  stick  to  dig  roots.  When  they  got  home,  he  was 
a  baby  sucking  the  eel's  tail. 

Next  day,  when  they  went  off,  he  went  out  to  dig  roots. 
He  told  his  stick  to  be  strong;  but  when  he  dug  into 
the  ground,  it  broke.  The  next  day  he  made  another 
stick,  dug  deeper.  With  the  last  stick  he  broke  down 
the  dam  the  sisters  had  made  to  keep  the  fish,  and  all 
the  salmon  crowded  up  Columbia  River.  Then  Coyote 
took  ashes  and  blew  on  the  sisters,^  saying,  ''Hereafter 
you  will  be  birds.  People  will  soon  come  who  will  want 
these  salmon.     You  will  be  birds  henceforth." 

2.  Coyote  is  swallowed  by  Itc!i'xyan.^ 

Over  at  Nixlu'idix,  where  the  Wi'cxam  village  now  stands. 
Coyote  was  going  east  up  the  river.  He  looked  north 
at  the  hills,  and  saw  five  men  running  down  towards  him. 
They  said,  "Old  man,  don't  you  go  up  along  the  river-, 
go  by  the  hills.  If  you  go  along  the  river,  you  will  be 
swallowed," 

"Who  will  swallow  me?" 

"Itcli'xyan." 

"Oh,  I'll  run  away;  he  can't  swallow  me.  I  run  like 
the  wind."  Coyote  went  on.  Finally  he  thought,  "Per- 
haps there  is  such  a  thing  that  can  swallow  me."     Then, 

'  For  the  throwing  of  ashes  or  dust  in  transformation,  compare  Wishram,  p.  45 
of  this  volume. 

2  Compare  Wishram,  pp.  41-43  of  this  volume. 
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thinking  awhile,  he  said,  "I'll  go  up  on  the  hill  and  get 
a  long  log  and  put  it  across  my  shoulders ;  then  Itc!i'xyan 
won't  be  able  to  swallow  me." 

He  got  the  log,  came  down,  and  travelled  up  the  river. 
As  he  went,  he  called  out,  "Itc!i'xyan,  swallow  me!" 
He  plagued  Itc.'i^xyan.  At  last  Coyote  lost  consciousness; 
he  did  not  know  anything.  When  he  revived,  he  found 
himself  in  a  dark  place.  He  wondered  where  he  was ; 
could  it  be  that  Itcli'xyan  had  swallowed  him  ?  He  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  bell  a  little  way  off,  and  the  voices  of 
people  whispering.  He  sat  with  the  log  on  his  back,  and 
said,  "People,  make  a  fire,  and  I'll  stay  all  night."  He 
felt  around,  and  found,  as  he  thought,  grass  and  pieces 
of  wood,  and  said  again,  "Why  don't  you  make  a  fire?" 
No  one  answered.  What  he  took  for  grass  was  people's 
hair,  the  large  pieces  of  wood  their  bodies,  the  smaller 
pieces  of  wood  their  bones,  which  had  been  there  for  years. 

Coyote  didn't  yet  know  where  he  was.  So  he  sat 
down,  brought  out  his  two  sisters,  the  two  Cay  use  girls, 
as  he  called  them,  two  pieces  of  his  own  excrement,  and 
said,  "My  sisters,  what  is  the  matter?  Where  am  I?"  — 
"Oh,  we  won't  tell  you.  You  are  such  a  man  that  if 
we  tell  you,  you  will  say,  *Oh,  yes!  I  knew  that  before, 
but  forgot  it  for  a  moment.'"  Coyote  began  to  throw 
up  spittle  with  his  hand,  and  said,  "Here,  let  rain  come." 
—  "Oh,  don't,  don't  do  that!  we  will  tell  you.  You  were 
warned  by  the  five  men  not  to  go  up  along  the  river,  but 
you  would  go;  you  wouldn't  listen  to  advice.  Now  you 
are  in  the  belly  of  Itc!i'xyan." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,"  said  Coyote.  He  put 
away  his  sisters  where  they  were  before.^     Then  he  took 

'  Other  instances  of  Coyote  asking  advice  of  his  excrement  sisters  are  to  be 
found  in  Wishram,  pp.  73-75,  'Ol,  103,  of  this  volume.  Compare  also  Boas,  Kath- 
lamet  Texts,  pp.  45-49;  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  ioi-io6.  On  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  similar  acts  are  told  of  the  raven. 
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his  fire-drill  and  made  a  fire,  taking  pitch  from  the  log 
on  his  back.  When  there  was  light,  he  saw  the  remains 
of  all  the  people,  some  with  canoes,  others  without.  He 
called  to  the  fire  all  that  were  able  to  come  to  warm 
themselves.  Eagle  came,  also  Weasel,  his  younger 
brother,^ 

Itcli^xyan  now  said,  "Come  out,  Coyote,  I  didn't  want 
to  swallow  you."  —  "How  can  I  come  out?  There  is 
no  door,"  said  Coyote.  He  looked  up  and  saw  something 
moving  above  his  head,  breathing,  growing  larger  and 
smaller.  This  was  Itc!i^xyan's  heart.  "It  is  too  high  to 
reach,"  thought  Coyote.  He  made  a  ladder  of  two  canoes, 
went  up,  and  with  his  flint  knife  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
heart. 

Itc.'i'xyan  said,  "Get  out  of  me.  Coyote!  I  didn't  try  to 
swallow  you.     I  don't  want  you." 

Coyote  said,  "I  don't  know  how  to  get  out."  Then 
he  told  all  the  people  to  lock  arms.  When  Itc!i^xyan's 
heart  was  cut  and  dropped,  he  blew  a  tremendous  breath, 
and  threw  all  the  people  out  near  Celilo,  but  Coyote 
about  six  miles  farther  south  over  the  Celilo  hills. 

Eagle  went  west,  and  Coyote  east. 

3.  Coyote  imitates  Fish-Hawk  and  Mountain-Sheep, 

AND  MEETS  WITH  VaRIOUS  AdVENTURES.^ 

I.  Coyote  was  hungry.  He  ran  down  the  river  where 
Fish-Hawk  and  his  wife  lived,  and  asked  for  something 
to  eat.  They  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  food.  He  was 
not  satisfied ;  then  they  gave  him  food  five  times,  and  at 

'  Eagle  and  Weasel  are  elder  and  younger  brothers  also  in  Wishram,  pp. 
1 1 7-1 2 1   of  this  volume. 

'^  This  again  is  a  composite  myth.  The  first  part  consists  of  two  episodes  of 
the  wide-spread  story  of  the  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  host ;  the  second  part  is 
a  string  of  four  loosely  connected  Coyote  anecdotes. 
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last  asked,  "When  are  you  going  home?"  —  "Oh,  soon." 
Fish-Hawk  said,  "Come  down  to  the  creek  with  me." 
There  was  a  tall  stump  by  the  water,  and  a  hole  in  the  ice. 
Fish-Hawk  jumped  on  to  the  stump,  and  from  that  into 
the  water.  Coyote  was  terribly  frightened,  and  ran  arcJund 
crying,  "My  grandson  is  drowned!"  But  soon  Fish-Hawk 
came  out  with  five  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  gave  them 
to  Coyote ;  he  told  him  to  carry  them  home.  Coyote 
took  them,  and  said  to  Fish-Hawk,  "Come  and  visit  me." 
—   "Very  well,   I'll  come  some  time," 

One  day  Fish-Hawk  remembered  Coyote's  invitation, 
and  went  to  his  house.  Coyote  was  glad  to  see  him,  and 
said,  "When  you  are  ready  to  go  home,  let  me  know." 
Soon  Fish-Hawk  said,  "Now  I  am  going  home."  Coyote 
said,  "Come  down  to  the  creek  with  me."  Coyote  climbed 
up  on  a  stump  near  the  place  where  he  used  to  get 
water  from  under  the  ice.  Fish-Hawk  smiled  and  won- 
dered. Coyote  began  to  shout  as  Fish-Hawk  had ;  then 
he  jumped,  hit  his  head  on  the  ice,  and  was  stunned. 
Fish-Hawk  was  sorry  for  him,  and  called  his  wife.  She 
came,  and  said,  "He  will  do  anything  that  he  sees  others 
do.  He  told  me  that  you  jumped  in  and  got  fish  for 
him."  Now  Fish-Hawk  sprang  on  to  the  stump,  dived 
down,  and  brought  out  fish.  He  gave  them  to  the  woman 
and  went  home.  Coyote  had  not  come  to  his  senses  yet. 
About  evening  he  recovered ;  she  helped  him  up.  He 
was  as  angry  as  he  could  be.^ 

A  few  days  later  Coyote  got  hungry,  and  went  to  visit 
Mountain-Sheep  and  his  wife,  who  lived  by  the  bluff. 
He  met  Mountain-Sheep,  who  said,  "My  wife  is  at  home. 
I'll  come  soon."     Coyote  went  into  the  house.     The  man 

'  With  this  episode  compare  Jones,  Fox  Texts,  pp.  263-267.  Kingfisher  and 
the  trickster  Wisa'ka  of  the  Fox  myth  closely  correspond  to  the  Wasco  Fish-Hawk 
and  Coyote.  Compare  also  Boas,  Kwakiutl  Texts  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  Expe- 
dition, Vol.  X,  p.    153). 
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soon  came,  and  said,  "I'll  get  you  something  to  eat." 
He  took  his  wife  by  the  nose  and  stuck  a  straw  into  it; 
blood,  fat,  and  meat  streamed  out.  They  cooked  all  that 
came  out  of  her  nose.  Coyote  ate  it,  and  thought  it  very 
nice.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  said,  "I'm  ready 
to  go  home.  I  want  you  to  come  and  visit  me."  —  "All 
right!  I'll  come."  As  Coyote  started,  Mountain-Sheep 
took  his  knife,  cut  pieces  of  meat  off  his  wife's  sides,  and 
gave  them  to  Coyote,  who  was  very  glad,  and  said,  "Be 
sure  and  come  to  my   house." 

One  day  Mountain-Sheep  went  to  visit  Coyote.  They 
had  a  good  talk.  Then  Coyote  thought  he  would  cook 
something  for  Mountain-Sheep.  He  got  his  bucket,  made 
a  fire,  then  took  hold  of  his  wife  and  ran  a  straw  up 
her  nose.  She  sneezed,  struggled,  and  ran  away.  Coyote 
went  outside,  as  angry  as  he  could  be.  Mountain-Sheep 
said,  "I'm  not  hungry.  I  only  came  to  visit."  He  took 
a  knife  and  cut  off  meat  from  his  own  two  sides,  put  it 
down  by  Coyote's  wife,  and  went  home.  Coyote  had 
gone  off  angry.  When  Coyote  came  home,  he  saw  the 
meat  and  was  glad.^ 

2.  Some  time  after  this.  Coyote  got  hungry,  and  deter- 
mined to  move  out  near  the  Deer  people.  The  Deer 
people  were  glad  to  have  him  come.  He  got  there  in 
the  evening,  and  they  brought  him  food.  He  began  to 
tell  his  adventures  to  them,  and  said,  "Friends,  I  am 
alarmed ;  you  and  I  are  in  danger.  I  see  the  tracks  of 
the  Wala'lap  out  here.  These  people  always  feather 
their  arrows  with  the  tail-feather  of  an  eagle.  We  must 
be  on  the  watch ;  I'm  afraid  they  will  kill  some  of  us." 
Next  morning  Coyote  slipped  out,  and  lay  hidden  by  the 

'  Compare  the  Wishram  tale,  pp.  145-147  of  this  volume,  and  Chinook  Texts, 
p.  180,  for  a  similar  procuring  of  food  from  one's  own  nose  and  body.  Mountain - 
Sheep  is  in  these  replaced  by   Deer  and  Black-Bear. 
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path  where  the  deer  went  to  hunt.  When  the  largest 
one  came  along,  he  shot,  killed  him,  and  took  his  carcass 
home.  In  this  way,  as  he  needed  meat,  he  killed  the 
five  brothers.     The  whole  family  consisted  of  five  Deer.^ 

He  now  decided  to  visit  the  Wolves.  When  he  got 
to  the  Wolf  house,  they  made  him  a  servant  to  carry 
wood  and  water.  He  got  very  angry  at  this.  A  race 
was  arranged.  Coyote  decided  to  go,  so  he  made  a 
couple  of  running  dogs  with  horns  on  them.  The  Wolves 
ran  on  one  side,  and  the  dogs  were  with  the  party  coming 
back ;  the  dogs  beat,  won  the  race,  and  after  that  Coyote 
ran  away  from  the  Wolves. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  an  empty  house ;  he  went 
on.  As  he  travelled,  he  heard  a  noise,  looked  back,  and 
saw  a  rock  as  large  as  a  house  rolling  after  him.  He 
wondered  what  this  could  mean.  Soon  the  rock  was  al- 
most on  him.  He  ran  with  all  his  might,  the  rock  came 
on  all  the  faster.  It  hit  Coyote  and  knocked  him  sense- 
less. Towards  daybreak  of  the  next  morning  he  came 
to  his  senses,  and  remembered  that  the  rock  had  struck 
him.  "I'll  run  away  from  it,"  said  Coyote.  He  jumped 
up,  stole  off,  and  ran  with  all  his  might ;  but  about  noon 
he  heard  a  great  noise,  and  again  the  rock  was  pursuing 
him.  Wherever  he  ran,  the  rock  followed,  gained  on 
him  continuMly.  He  did  not  know  where  to  go.  At 
last  he  came  to  a  soft  muddy  bottom  between  hills,  and 
thought,  "I'll  go  there.  Let  it  follow  if  it  can."  The 
rock  rolled  on,  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  Coyote  es- 
caped.^ 

'  Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  152-153;  and  Wishram,  p.  160,  note  2,  of 
this  volume.  The  Wasco  wala'lap  corresponds  to  the  Wishram  wala'lap,  and  Kath- 
lamet wa'LaxLax. 

*  This  rolling-rock  episode  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  a  variant  of  the  rolling- 
skull  myth.  Compare  Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  p.  165;  Lowie,  The  Northern 
Shoshone,  pp.  262-265. 
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He  went  on  towards  the  east,  and  came  to  a  great 
pile  of  buffalo-bones.  He  thought,  "Oh,  I  am  so  hungry! 
I'll  take  these  bones  and  carry  them  till  I  camp,  then 
gnaw  them,"  but  he  decided  not  to  take  them.  Soon  he 
heard  a  noise,  looked  back,  and  saw  a  buffalo-cow  behind 
him.  She  came  up  and  said,  "I'll  give  you  meat.  Those 
bones  back  there  were  my  bones.  You  did  not  take 
them;  I'll  give  you  meat  now."  She  cut  off  flesh  all 
around  her  body,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  ate^  was  satis- 
fied, and  remained  some  time.  At  last  he  said,  "I  can't 
stay  here,  I  must  travel  to  the  east."  He  started  off, 
and  still  he  travels. 
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IV.  AT!AT!A'LIA  STORIES.^ 
I.  Two  Children  escape  from  an  At!at!a'lia. 

Two  Ikinickwai-  children  went  out  to  gather  flint.  A 
boy  and  his  sister  went  every  day  for  this  purpose.  They 
had  each  five  good  paddles,  the  sixth  was  full  of  holes 
its  entire  length.  The  little  girl  said,  "Hurry  and  pick 
up  the  flints;  the  At!at!a'lia  may  come."  And  sure  enough, 
she  was  neht  there.  The  moment  the  words  were  out 
of  the  girl's  mouth,  she  looked  behind,  and  there  was  the 
At!at!a^ha.  The  brother  and  sister  ran  with  all  their 
might.  The  boy  had  one  of  the  flints  in  his  hand ;  he 
held  it   tight. 

The  At!at!a'iia  caught  them,  put  them  in  her  great 
basket,  and  tied  the  mouth  of  it  with  buckskin  strings. 
She  was  all  spotted  and  striped,  a  terribly  ugly-looking 
creature,  and  very  large.  She  lived  on  people,  and  was 
especially  fond  of  eating  children.  She  hurried  along  with 
the  two  children.  The  girl  was  larger  than  the  boy;  she 
sat  on  his  foot  in  the  basket.  His  foot  was  tender  from 
the  itch  which  he  had  had  on  it ;  she  hurt  him  greatly, 
and  he  said,  "Sister,  you  hurt  my  foot  where  I  had  the 
itch."  The  woman  said,  "What  is  the  matter?  My  chil- 
dren are  burning  up,  surely."  The  girl  heard  what  she 
said,   and  felt  that  she  could  frighten  her.      She  repeated 

'  These  five  myths  show  that  the  At!at!a'lia  story,  the  story  of  the  stupid,  child- 
stealing  ogress,  who  at  the  end  has  the  tables  turned  on  her,  is  a  well-marked 
Upper  Chinook  type,  similar  in  content  to  the  familiar  ogre  fairy-tales  of  European 
folk-lore.  The  At!at!a'ha  is  characterized  by  her  immense  size,  striped  body,  fondness 
for  children's  flesh,  and  stupidity ;  her  own  children  she  feeds  on  frogs,  lizards,  and 
such  other  food.  Her  Kathlamet  correspondent  is  called  Aqlasxe'nasxena.  Compare 
Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  9-I1;  Wishram,  pp.  35-39,    165-171,  of  this  volume. 

2  Translated  by   Curtin  as  "a  kind  of  fish." 
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the  At!at!a^lia's  words:  "Your  children  are  burning  up,  sure- 
ly." The  woman  was  terrified  at  this,  and  said,  "Somebody 
tells  me  my  children  are  burning  up."  She  called  over 
their  names  on  her  fingers.  The  fourth  time  the  girl 
called  out  very  loud,  "Your  children  are  burning  up!" 
The  woman  put  down  the  basket  and  ran  towards  home  ; 
but  she  came  back,  and  hung  the  basket  up  on  an  oak 
tree,  one  of  the  trees  near  The  Dalles  on  the  Wi'cxam 
side.  The  two  children  were  hung  up,  could  not  get  out 
of  the  basket.  The  boy  gave  his  sister  the  flint.  She 
cut  the  strings  of  the  cover,  and  they  got  out.  They 
filled  the  basket  with  stones  and  dirt,  and  hung  it  up 
again ;  then  they  ran  to  the  river. 

The  woman  hurried  home,  found  her  children  all  safe, 
and  said,  "Oh,  I  thought  you  were  burned  to  ashes!  I 
have  a  nice  pair  of  children  out  here,"  and  she  told  how 
she  had  got  them.  Then  she  started  to  bring  the  brother 
and  sister.  She  pulled  down  the  basket ;  it  was  heavy. 
She  put  it  on  her  back,  went  home,  and  took  off  the 
basket.  All  her  children  got  around  it.  She  unstrapped 
it.  Behold !  there  was  nothing  but  stones  and  dirt.  She 
knew  they  had  got  out  and  run  away.  She  put  the 
basket  on   her  back  and  started  after  them. 

The  boy  now  made  five  rivers,  for  he  was  very  powerful. 
The  old  woman  jumped  over  the  first  river;  she  went 
over  so  nicely  that  she  said,  "I  must  try  that  again." 
She  jumped  over  the  first  river  five  times.  When  she 
came  to  the  second,  she  leaped  over  that  too ;  high  in 
the  air  she  jumped  this  river  five  times.  She  jumped  the 
third  river  five  times ;  the  fourth  river  the  same  way, 
also  the  fifth. 

She  saw  the  children  now  about  a  mile  ahead.  She 
drew  in  her  breath,  and  the  children  came  in  with  it. 
They  were  almost  in  her  jaws  when  she  stopped,  for  she 
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had  to  blow  out  again.  That  sent  the  children  off  about 
as  far  as  they  were  before.  She  drew  in  her  breath ; 
they  were  nearly  at  her  mouth,  but  she  could  not  draw 
in  another  bit.     She  had  to  blow  them  away. 

They  reached  Columbia  River,  jumped  into  a  canoe, 
and  pushed  it  way  out.  They  told  the  crawfish,  the 
turtles,  and  all  the  fish  in  the  water,  to  eat  her,  and  the 
big  rocks  to  roll  on  to  her.  When  the  old  woman  came 
to  the  river-bank,  she  drew  in  her  breath,  and  the  canoe 
came  almost  to  her  hand ;  then  she  had  to  blow  out,  and 
it  went  far  out  again.  She  tried  many  times  to  draw 
them  in,  but  her  breath  was  not  long  enough.  Then 
she  ran  into  the  water  and  waded  out  part  of  the  way. 
The  fish  began  to  eat  her  body  all  over,  and  the  rocks 
came  rolling  down  from  the  cliffs  on  to  her.  At  last, 
barely  alive,  she  waded  out  of  the  water,  and  the  chil- 
dren escaped. 

2.  The  Five  AtIatIa'lia  Sisters  steal  a  Boy.^ 

On  the  right  side  of  Columbia  River,  fifteen  miles  below 
The  Dalles,  lived  a  woman  who  had  a  child.  She  had 
also  five  sisters-in-law  who  lived  in  another  house.  The 
woman  sang  every  night.  When  the  sisters-in-law  heard 
the  singing,  they  took  the  child,  carried  it  home,  and 
kept  it  till  morning. 

Now  five  At!at!a'lia  sisters  said,  "If  we  pretend  to  be 
the  sisters-in-law,  we  can  get  the  child."  These  five 
sisters  could  not  speak  Wasco  well.  They  had  their  own 
language,  but  nobody  knows  what  it  was.  All  tried,  and 
at    last    the  youngest  could  speak  best.     They  heard  the 

'  Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  9-19;  Wishram,  pp.  165-173  of  this  volume. 
The  last  part  of  the  Kathlamet-Wishram  myth,  evidently  a  distinct  story  in  origin, 
is  closely   related  to  a  seperate  tale  of  Curtin's  Wasco  series  (p.  303  of  this  volume). 
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mother  singing.  The  youngest  went  to  the  door,  and 
without  showing  her  face  called  out,  "I  want  the  child." 
The  child  was  given  to  her,  and  the  five  went  off;  they 
were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  sisters-in-law  came  and 
said,  "Give  us  the  child."  —  "You  have  it  already,"  was 
the  answer.      "No,  we  have  not." 

They  struck  a  fire  and  looked  at  the  tracks.  They 
were  the  tracks  of  the  five  At!at!a'ha  sisters.  While 
runping  off,  the  four  sisters  tried  to  get  the  child  from 
the  youngest  sister,  but  she  held  to  it ;  they  wanted  to 
eat  it  as  they  ran.  When  they  were  home,  the  eldest 
sisters  would  often  beg  to  eat  the  boy;  but  the  youngest 
kept  them  off,  and  the  boy  grew  up  with  her.  The 
mother  mourned  long  for  her  son. 

He  grew  to  be  about  twelve  years  old ;  he  used  to  go 
hunting,  and  brought  in  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  game. 
The  woman  liked  him  more  and  more.  The  other  sisters 
wanted  to  feed  him  on  frogs  and  snakes,  such  as  they 
gave  their  own  children  to  eat  and  ate  themselves,  but 
she  always  gave  him  good  food.  They  often  begged  of 
her  to  let  them  eat  him,  but  she  would  say,  "No,  he 
brings  food;  you'll  eat  me  first."  At  last  they  all  called 
him  son.  He  began  to  wonder  why  the  other  children 
were  striped  and  spotted.  An  old  man,  Sandhill  Crane, 
lived  near  the  five  sisters.  He  knew  all  about  this,  and 
it  troubled  him. 

Once  in  a  while  the  woman  gave  the  boy  snakes,  and 
he  ate  them.  One  day  the  woman  said,  "You  may  hunt 
on  every  side  except  the  north."  Old  Crane  lived  in  the 
north  not  far  away. 

One  day  the  boy  determined  to  go  north  and  see  why 
they  did  not  want  him  to  go  there.  He  came  to  a  creek, 
and  on  the  other  side  he  saw  a  tall  old  man.  The  man 
called  to  him,   "Come  over  here!"  —   "I  can't,"  said  the 
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boy,  "I  have  no  way  to  cross."  The  old  man  sat  down 
and  stretched  his  leg  across  the  river.  It  was  a  wide 
stream.  He  said,  "Now  cross,  but  don't  step  on  my 
knee.      If  you  do,  you  will  sHp." 

The  boy  went  over,  and  old  Crane  told  him  that  he 
did  not  belong  to  that  people,  but  to  one  that  lived  far 
away.  "Now  you  must  escape,"  said  the  old  man.  "Make 
five  creeks,  and  at  the  last  creek  make  choke-cherry  bushes, 
very  thick  and  covered  with  berries.  Go  on  a  little  farther 
and  you  will  find  hung  on  a  tree  the  board  on  which  you 
were  when  a  baby,  and  your  little  blanket.  Take  them 
and  go  on." 

That  niorht  he  went  back  and  told  the  sisters  that  he 
had  found  a  creek  and  lots  of  berries.  While  the  boy 
was  on  his  way  back  to  them  that  day,  the  eldest  sister 
said,  "I  told  you  that  that  boy  .should  be  eaten.  Now 
he  has  gone  north."  The  youngest  sister  said  nothing. 
At  dusk  the  boy  came  in  loaded  with  choke-cherries  on 
the  boughs,  and  told  the  sisters  where  he  had  found  them. 

Next  morning  they  started;  he  remained  at  home. 
They  crossed  the  five  creeks,  found  the  berries,  and  ate 
so  many  that  they  could  hardly  move.  They  began  to 
spit  blood.  They  looked  in  their  baskets  to  see  how 
many  cherries  they  had  gathered.  The  baskets  were  full 
of  blood.  They  had  put  cherries  on  their  blankets ;  they 
found  only  a  mass  of  blood.  Blood  ran  out  of  their 
mouths. 

The  boy  made  the  sun  very  hot,  and  when  they  start- 
ed to  return  home,  all  the  streams  dried  up.  They  had 
to  go  up  and  down  the  deep  sides  of  canyons.  Four  of 
the  sisters  died  one  after  another.  Only  the  youngest 
reached  the  house ;  she  found  the  house  burned  and  her 
boy  gone.  She  put  the  blame  on  old  Crane,  and  hurried 
to  his  house.     She  came  to  the  bank  and  accused  Crane. 
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After  quarrelling  a  long  time,  she  wanted  to  be  reconciled, 
and  asked  him  to  ferry  her  over.  "All  right,  if  you  are 
not  afraid."  (She  intended  to  eat  him  and  then  follow 
the  boy.)  Crane  said,  "Step  on  my  knee  when  you  come 
over."  She  started,  then  drew  back ;  she  did  this  two  or 
three  times.  Old  Crane  got  very  angry,  threatened  to 
take  his  leg  away.  Then  she  started,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  she  stepped  on  his  knee.  He  turned  his 
leg;  she  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 


3.  A  Jack- Rabbit  Boy  tricks  an  AtIatIa^lia. 

A  Jack-Rabbit  boy  once  played  below  Wasco  near  a 
sand-bank.  He  played  around  in  this  way  for  four  days. 
The  fifth  day  he  went  off  some  distance  from  the  house, 
playing  and  jumping.  At  last  he  ran  against  a  woman 
all  painted  in  stripes.  She  was  a  human  being,  and  acted 
like  one,  but  lived  on  people.  She  was  three  times  as 
large  as  men  are  at  the  present  day.  When  the  boy 
ran  against  her,  she  reached  out  to  catch  him ;  but  he 
ran  away  from  her  as  fast  as  he  could,  ran  towards  home. 
She  followed  him. 

When  he  came  to  a  rock,  he  ran  around  it.  On  the 
rock  was  a  mountain-sheep's  horn.  He  ran  into  this 
horn,  and  she  ran  on.  She  ran  around  the  rock,  looked 
into  the  horn,  saw  the  boy's  eye,  and  thinking,  "I'll 
get  you,"  put  in  her  hand,  but  couldn't  reach  him. 
Then  she  sat  down  with  her  back  to  the  sun  and  waited. 
The  sun  was  getting  hot.  She  felt  something  on  one 
side  of  her  neck,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  place  •,  it  was 
a  wood-tick.  She  pulled  it  off.  Then  there  was  one 
on  the  other  side.  At  last  she  felt  ticks  all  over  her 
body.     She    pulled    off   her  buckskin   robe  \  inside    it    was 
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a  mass  of  wood-ticks.  While  pulling  off  the  ticks,  she 
would  often  look  at  the  horn. 

At  last  the  boy  put  his  hair  up  on  top  of  his  head, 
blackened  his  nose,  and  came  to  the  opening  of  the 
sheep's  horn.  He  looked  at  her  and  rushed  back  into 
the  horn.  She  roared  with  laughter,  and  said,  "Have  I 
ever  seen  so  ugly  a  boy !"  and  she  rolled  and  laughed. 
Then  she  said  to  the  boy,  "If  you  could  look  worse  than 
that,   I  should  die." 

He  pulled  his  hair  over  his  face ;  it  came  to  his  breast, 
and  his  great  eyes  were  looking  through  the  hair.  He 
came  to  the  opening  of  the  horn  again.  She  laughed 
harder  than  ever,  took  her  dress,  made  a  hole  in  it,  and 
put  it  over  the  horn,  so  that  if  he  came  out,  she  could 
catch  him.  While  she  was  laughing,  he  came  out  and 
ran  away  with  her  dress.  The  boy  and  dress  were  gone 
before  she  knew  it. 

The  woman  called  loudly,  but  the  boy  would  not  stop. 
She  shouted  and  screamed,  "I'll  let  you  off,  if  you  will 
bring  back  my  dress."  The  boy  went  on  till  he  came 
to  a  lake.  He  made  ice  over  the  whole  lake,  then  walked 
over.  Soon  the .  woman  came  in  pursuit,  he  threw  the 
dress  away  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  She  tried  to  cross, 
put  her  foot  on  the  ice.  It  cracked.  She  stood  on  the 
other  side  and  teased  him  to  get  her  dress  for  her,  made 
all  sorts  of  promises.  He  said,  "The  ice  is  strong."  He 
threw  two  great  rocks  on  the  ice ;  the  rocks  broke,  — 
the  ice  was  so  hard.  This  convinced  the  woman.  She 
crept  onto  it,  went  out  into  the  lake,  and  got  near  her 
dre.ss.  The  boy  caused  the  ice  to  grow  thin  and  break. 
She  sank  in  the  water  and  was  drowned.  This  woman 
was  a  man-eater. 
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4.  An  At!at!a^lia  has  her  Arm  pulled  off. 

At  Wasco  there  was  a  boy  who  cried  all  the  time ; 
nobody  could  quiet  him.  At  last  everybody  got  tired  of 
him  and  went  to  bed,  left  him.  He  was  near  the  fire. 
The  others  hkd  gone  up  on  the  beds,  and  were  trying 
to  sleep.  The  boy  cried  away  till  at  last  he  grew  quiet  ^ 
he  saw  an  arm  reaching  out  for  him,  all  striped  and 
painted.  As  it  caught  hold  of  him,  he  screamed  with  all 
his  might,  "Something  has  got  me."  The  arm  reached 
down  through  the  smoke-hole  to  the  ground.  He  strug- 
gled and  struggled  and  screamed.  At  last  he  pulled  the 
striped,  painted  arm  off,  threw  it  down  by  the  fire,  and 
said,  "I've  pulled  off  somebody's  arm."  They  got  up 
then  and  saw  the  arm.  The  old  At.'at.'a^ha  ran  to  tell 
her  four  sisters  that  she  had  lost  her  arm.  Now  all  the 
people  living  around  came  to  the  house  where  the  crying 
boy  was,  to  see  the  arm. 

Two  or  three  mornings  after  that,  Coyote  said  to  the 
boy's  parents,  "Let  us  have  a  great  dance."  On  the 
night  of  the  dance  the  five  At!at!a'lias  came  —  one  of 
them  had  lost  an  arm ;  —  with  the  five  were  two  little 
At!at!a^has.  Coyote  hired  Bat,  Ground-Squirrel,  and 
Gray-Squirrel  to  put  dry  grass  around  the  house  and 
smear  it  with  pitch.  When  the  house  was  ready,  the  five 
sisters  came,  but  the  two  young  ones  would  not  go  in. 
They  came  because  they  saw  the  people  assembled. 
Coyote  went  out  and  invited  them  in  ;  he  urged  them  to 
dance  first.  Thy  danced  and  sang.  One  sang,  "Give 
me  my  arm." 

Now  Coyote  told  the  little  boy  to  run  and  get  the  arm. 
All  the  people  slipped  out.  The  boy  brought  the  arm 
and  put  it  on  the  woman.  Then  all  five  of  the  women 
got    excited   dancing,  and   did  not  notice  that  the  people 
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had  gone  out.  They  were  shut  in  tight.  Then  Coyote 
set  fire  to  the  house.  As  it  blazed  up,  they  still  danced. 
The  two  At!at!a^ha  girls  outside  screamed,  "Oh,  you  are 
burning!"  Coyote  slapped  their  tongues  with  his  hand 
and  cut  them  off;  they  could  not  scream  then.  As  the 
flames  went  higher  and  higher,  the  women  danced.  The 
house  fell  in,  and  they  were  burned  up.  The  two  girls 
went  home.^ 

5.  The  At!at!a'lia  who  was  deceived  by 
HER  Two  Sons. 

A  Wasco  man  went  to  a  dance.  A  Celilo  woman 
followed  him  home,  so  they  were  married.  One  time, 
towards  spring,  the  man  and  his  four  brothers  killed  many 
ducks,  more  than  they  could  use.  The  man's  mother 
said  to  the  wife,  "If  you  have  any  people,  you  had  bet- 
ter take  these  ducks  to  them." 

She  packed  a  large  number  of  ducks,  and  started  off 
northward.  She  had  two  sons,  whom  she  left  with  her 
mother-in-law.  She  travelled  till  she  came  to  a  lake. 
The  ground  around  it  was  dry  and  cracked  up ;  it  looked 
like  Indian  bread  made  of  roots.  She  thought,  "I'll  eat 
the  ducks,  and  carry  this  dirt  to  my  father  and  mother 
and  give  it  to  them  for  bread."  She  ate  all  the  ducks, 
and  carried  a  load  of  the  dirt.  When  she  reached  home, 
she  gave  them  the  bread,  and  they  ate  it  all.  This  wo- 
man was  an   At!at!a^iia. 

She  went  back  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  "My 
mother  was  very  glad  because  of  the  ducks ;  she  wants 
more."  The  hunters  went  out  and  killed  more  ducks. 
She  went  with  another  load  ;  she  did  just  as  before.    She 

'  The  burning  of  the  At!at!a'iia  women  by  Coyote  finds  its  nearest  published 
analogy  in  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  35-39  of  this  volume. 
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started  the  third  time  with  ducks ;  she  did  as  before, — 
ate  the  ducks  and  carried  dirt  to  her  father  and  mother. 
She  went  the  fourth  time,  and  came  home  late  in  the 
evening.  Early  in  the  morning  her  husband  arose.  She 
was  still  sleeping.  Her  mouth  was  open ;  he  looked  in, 
and  saw  that  her  teeth  were  full  of  meat  and  feathers. 
He  thought,  "This  is  very  strange,"  and  told  his  brother 
to  follow  her  and  see  what  she  did. 

He  followed,  saw  her  eat  the  ducks  -,  if  even  a  feather 
escaped,  she  ran  after  it  and  ate  it.  The  boy  came 
home  and  told  what  he  had  seen,  but  the  husband  said 
nothing.  The  next  time  she  went  she  carried  a  larger 
load  than  ever.  The  husband  said,  "Follow  her,  brothers, 
and  see  what  she  does  with  the  ducks."  All  four  brothers 
followed  her.  When  she  reached  the  lake,  the  boys  went 
around  to  the  opposite  side  and  watched.  Now  the  eldest 
brother  called  out,  "Our  sister-in-law  is  going  to  kill  her- 
self eating."  As  he  said  this,  the  woman  stopped  eating 
and  listened.  Then  she  went  on  eating  again.  He  called 
out  in  the  same  words,  louder  than  before.  She  stopped 
and  listened,  but  ate  again.  The  fourth  time  he  called 
she  began  to  change  form,  turned  into  a  grizzly  bear, 
and  ran  after  them.  Soon  she  overtook  the  youngest 
and  ate  him  up;  then  she  caught  the  next  in  age  and 
ate  him.  She  ate  the  third  •,  but  the  fourth  got  into  the 
village,  and  told  the  people  that  his  sister-in-law  was  run- 
ning after  him  and  was  going  to  eat  them  all  up. 

Now  the  people  of  the  village  turned  out  and  tried  to 
kill  the  woman  bear,  but  she  ate  them  as  fast  as  she 
could ;  nothing  could  kill  her.  At  last  she  had  eaten  all 
the  people  except  her  husband ;  he  turned  himself  into  a 
decrepit  old  man.  Finally  she  thought  of  her  two  chil- 
dren ;  they  were  already  off  some  distance,  running  away 
from    her.     She    left    the    old    man    and    ran    after  them. 
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She  was  almost  upon  them,  when  the  younger  one  said 
to  the  elder,  "What  shall  we  do?"  —  "We  will  make 
a  village  here  to  deceive  her,  and  all  the  people  will  be 
dancing  around  a  pole."  They  made  the  village.  There 
were  many  frogs;  these  they  turned  into  people,  and  the 
two  boys  were  in  the  midst  of  the  frogs  dancing.  When 
she  came  in  sight,  she  said,  "Yonder  is  Weditc,  my  elder 
son,  and  Wilu,  my  younger  son."  She  was  delighted  to 
see  such  a  crowd  of  people.  She  began  to  dance  with 
them,  danced  a  long  time.  When  she  came  to  her  mind, 
she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  surrounded 
by  frogs,  up  to  her  waist  in  mud  and  water.  The  boys 
had  run  far  away. 

She  followed  her  sons  a  second  time,  and  was  nearly 
upon  them,  when  the  younger  said,  "It  is  time  for  us  to 
do  something."  —  "All  right!  We'll  make  a  village,  and 
make  it  appear  to  our  mother  that  we  are  dancing." 
They  did  so.  As  she  got  near,  she  saw  her  two  boys, 
joined  in  the  crowd,  and  began  dancing.  Now  this  was 
at  the  swampy  side  of  a  lake,  and  the  people  were  grass 
and  frogs.  They  seemed  to  her  real  people  dancing,  the 
grass  waved  back  and  forth  in  the  dance,  the  frogs  sang. 
At  last  the  deception  ceased,  and  she  found  herself  in  the 
swamp  up  to  her  neck,  with  reeds  and  grass  and  frogs 
all  around  her. 

She  ran  after  the  boys  a  third  time,  and  was  about  to 
catch  them.  They  made  a  village  of  people ;  two  parties 
were  gambling.  She  took  part  in  the  gambling.  These 
were  frogs ;  half  sat  on  one  log,  a  long  line  of  frogs,  and 
opposite  was  another  log  full  of  frogs,  but  they  seemed 
to  the  woman  like  men.  After  a  time  she  saw  things 
as  they  were,  and  got  out  of  the  swamp.  The  fifth  time 
she  was  about  to  catch  her  sons,  when  they  made  it 
appear    that    a    crowd    of   people   were  playing  ball  on  a 
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flat.  At  one  end  she  saw  her  elder  boy,  and  at  the  other 
her  younger.  The  valley  seemed  full  of  men.  She  joined 
in  the  play  herself.  When  the  deception  ceased,  she  saw 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  carried  along  by  the  wind, 
were  what  seemed  people  to  her. 

The  boys  ran  on,  and  met  Coyote,  who  said,  "My 
grandsons,  why  do  you  run  so  fast?"  They  said,  "We 
are  running  away  from  our  mother,  who  is  an  Atlatla^ha." 
Coyote  said,  "Run  on  up  the  hill.  I'll  meet  her."  He 
picked  up  a  lot  of  mussel-shells,  broke  them  into  bits, 
and  put  them  into  his  leggings,  tying  the  leggings  tight 
at  the  ankle  and  below  the  knee.  Then  he  began  to 
beat  time  with  his  leg,  the  shells  making  an  excellent 
rattle.  He  saw  her  coming,  and  began  singing  and  dan- 
cing towards  her.  She  wondered  what  it  was  that  rattled 
so  about  that  man.  He  came  along  on  the  trail,  came 
near  going  over  her,  pretended  not  to  see  her.  She 
stepped  off  the  trail,  and  asked,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  —  "Oh,  I've  killed  two  children."  —  "You 
have  killed  two  children?"  repeated  the  woman.  "Why,  I 
have  been  following  those  children  a  long  time."  — 
"Well,   I  ate  them  long  ago."     He  went  on. 

"Wait,"  she  called,  "and  tell  me  what  rattles  so."  He 
danced  on,  she  followed,  and  insisted  on  knowing  how  he 
rattled.  At  last  he  said,  "I  met  a  man  who  told  me 
that  he  broke  his  leg-bone  on  a  great  rock,  and  then 
it  rattled,  and  still  it  had  the  same  strength."  —  "Oh, 
fix  mine  as  you  did  yours."  —  "No,  you  haven't  strength 
enough ;  it  would  hurt,  and  you  would  run  off."  But  she 
insisted,  and  at  last  Coyote  took  her  to  a  rock,  and, 
taking  a  great  stone,  was  about  to  throw  it  on  her  leg, 
when  she  drew  back  and  said,  "Oh,  I  can't  stand  it!"  He 
danced  off  again,  saying,  "I  knew  you  couldn't  stand 
it-,    only    great    men  have  endured  it,  great  chiefs."     She 
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begged  him  to  come  back  again.  He  came  back,  she 
straightened  out  her  leg.  He  took  as  heavy  a  rock  as 
he  could  lift  and  broke  her  leg  into  pieces.  Then  he 
danced  off.  She  tried  to  follow,  but  fell  down.  Coyote 
called  to  her,  "You've  got  your  rattles,  haven't  you?  and 
now  you  are  satisfied."  ^  He  turned  her  into  a  large 
rock  on  the  north  side  of  Columbia  River.  She  leans 
up  against  a  bluff,  as  she  stood  when  he  changed  her. 

'  The    rattling-ruse    here    employed    by    Coyote    is    paralleled  in  Wishram  Texts, 
pp.  35—39  of  this  volume. 
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V.  MISCELLANEOUS  MYTHS.^ 

I.  Eagle  defeats  Fish-Hawk,  and  pities  Skunk.^ 

I.  Fish-Hawk  was  a  great  hunter  and  fisherman.  He 
used  to  make  holes  in  the  ice,  dive  down,  and  catch  fish 
all  winter.  He  was  married  to  Coyote's  daughter.  Now 
Eagle  came  to  The  Dalles  and  got  married.  Coyote  was 
proud  of  his  son-in-law,  and  arranged  for  a  race.  He 
invited  Eagle.  Eagle  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about 
running;  but  if  Coyote  wants  me  to  run  with  his  son-in- 
law,  he  must  come  to  me."  But  Eagle  began  to  practise. 
Every  evening  before  daybreak  he  would  go  up  the 
mountain  and  drive  down  a  whole  band  of  deer,  and  kill 
them  all. 

Coyote  and  his  party  came  to  invite  Eagle.  It  was 
now  given  out  that  a  man  would  try  before  any  one  ran, 
just  to  show  himself.  A  man  came  out  with  a  quiver 
on  his  back  and  a  spotted  robe  on ;  he  danced  around 
a  while,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  all,  he  disappeared. 
Every   one    looked    around    for    him.     Eagle  said,   "He  is 

1  Under  this  head  have  been  included  such  myths  as  make  up  the  larger  part 
of  many  American  Indian  mythologies,  —  stories  of  powerful  animal  heroes,  and  tales 
of  supernatural  adventures;  they  are  difficult  to  classify  satisfactorily.  Nos.  1-3 
deal  with  the  deeds  of  Eagle,  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  Wishram  and  Wasco 
mythology  (cf.  p.  264  and  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  75-93,  107-117,  117-121,  133-139). 
Nos.  4  and  5  tell  of  the  defeat  of  the  dreaded  Grizzlies.  Nos.  6-8  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  group  of  Sky  Stories;  they  contain  such  well-known  myth 
elements  as  the  star  husbands,  the  ascent  to  the  sky  on  an  arrow-chain,  the  origin 
of  sun  and  moon.  No.  9  seems  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself;  its  complete  under- 
standing evidently  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  side  of  Wasco  life. 

*  Here  again  two  evidently  distinct  myths  have  been  connected  into  one.  The 
first  part.  Eagle's  successful  contests  with  Fisk-Hawk,  is  paralleled  in  Wishram  Texts, 
pp.  133-139,  especially  p.  135,  of  this  volume,  where  a  foot-race  takes  place  be- 
tween Fish-Hawk  and  Jack-Rabbit,  one  of  Eagle's  men.  The  second  part  deals 
with  Eagle's  generous  treatment  of  poor  Skunk,  who  makes  himself  ridiculous  in 
his  attempt  to  imitate  the  dancing  and  hunting  feats  of  Eagle. 
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there  outside,"  and  Eagle  increased  the  heat  of  the  sun 
on  the  spot  where  the  man  was,  so  that  he  burst  imme- 
diately. It  was  a  body-louse  that  had  put  on  the  form 
of  a  man,  danced,  then  taken  its  natural  form,  and  disap- 
peared nobody  knew  whither,  and  no  man  was  able  to 
find  out  who  he  was  till  Eagle  killed  him  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  He  had  often  been  to  dances  and  shown 
himself  in  this  way,  for  a  living. 

Now  Eagle  and  Fish-Hawk  went  out  on  the  ground 
to  run.  The  sun  began  to  grow  hot;  they  ran  together 
to  the  place  where  they  turned,  and  got  halfway  back. 
Then  Eagle  brought  on  a  rain-storm,  and  it  grew  too 
muddy  for  Fish-Hawk ;  he  got  all  wet,  and  Eagle  ran 
away  from  him.  Old  Coyote  had  to  bring  his  son-in-law 
home ;  he  was  almost  dead. 

About  the  middle  of  the  winter,  Coyote  wanted  Eagle 
to  dive  with  Fish-Hawk.  Eagle  said,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  diving,  but  I'll  try."^  Coyote  and  his 
son-in-law  came  to  the  water.  Coyote  had  five  withes 
stuck  under  his  belt,  which  he  was  going  to  give  to  Fish- 
Hawk.  Eagle  came  bringing  his  five  withes  in  his  hand. 
Each  had  a  place  open  in  the  ice-,  both  went  far  up  in 
the  air,  then  dived  down.  Eagle  struck  the  hole  and  went 
under  the  ice;  but  he  had  caused  Fish-Hawk's  place  to 
fill  with  ice,  so  that  Fish-Hawk  struck  his  head  and 
nearly  killed  himself.  Coyote  raised  him  up,  and  he  was 
just  coming  to  his  senses  when  Eagle  came  from  under 
the  ice  with  five  strings  of  salmon  and  other  fish.  Eagle 
went  home  and  sang  part  of  the  night.  The  feathers  he 
wore  for  ornament  fell  through  the  bed ;  he  told  his  broth- 
ers  to   hunt  for  them,  then  he  gave  the  feathers  to  them. 

'  This  characteristic  modesty  of  Eagle  in  laying  no  claim  to  great  running  or 
diving  prowess,  although  he  wins  out  in  the  sequel,  is  illustrated  also  in  Wishram 
Texts  p.  8 1  of  this  volume,  where  Eagle  claims  to  have  no  power  in  gambling, 
yet  defeats  his  opponents. 
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2.  Skunk  was  living  in  Eagle's  village;  he  heard  Eagle 
singing,  heard  his  words.  Next  night  Skunk  sang,  then 
said,  "Brother-in-law,  look  and  see  what  has  fallen."  The 
brother-in-law  lighted  a  fire,  found  a  bundle  of  fish-bones, 
and  asked,  "Are  these  your  weapons?"  and  he  threw 
them  to  his  youngest  brother.  Eagle  had  heard  what 
Skunk  sang.  As  he  was  sitting  outside  next  day,  Skunk 
came  along.  Now  Eagle  was  sorry  for  him,  and,  pulling 
out  five  of  his  tail-feathers,  gave  them  to  Skunk  and  said, 
"To-night  you  can  sing  and  drop  these."  Skunk  was 
happy.  He  went  home,  and  at  dark  began  to  sing. 
Finally  he  said,  "Brother-in-law,  light  the  fire  and  look 
under  the  bed."  One  after  another  refused.  At  last  they 
threw  out  the  youngest  brother;  he  lighted  a  fire  and 
found  the  feathers.  Then  all  began  to  fight  for  them-, 
the  eldest  brother  got  them,  and  the  youngest  cried. 

After  this  Eagle  went  hunting.  He  always  brought 
the  breast  of  the  deer  home,  but  threw  the  rest  away. 
His  wife  rubbed  his  neck,  —  the  load  was  so  heavy. 
Now  Skunk  imitated  Eagle;  he  killed  a  little  fawn,  ate 
the  flesh,  brought  home  the  upper  jaw,  and  made  his 
wife  rub  his  neck.  He  had  heard  that  Eagle  brought 
the  breast,  and  he  mistook  the  jaw  for  the  breast.  His 
wife  opened  the  bundle  and  was  disappointed ;  she  didn't 
give  him  anything  to  eat,  and  would  not  let  him  sleep 
with  her. 

Next  day  Eagle  met  him,  and  said,  "To-morrow  go 
with  me,  and  I'll  drive  deer  to  you."  Eagle  killed  many 
deer,  put  the  breasts  aside,  packed  the  carcasses  up,  and 
made  the  pack  become  small  and  very  light ;  then  he 
gave  it  to  Skunk.  When  Skunk  got  home,  he  threw  his 
bundle  down  outside,  and  asked  his  wife  to  rub  his  neck. 
She  was  very  angry,  and  pushed  him  off.  A  voice  from 
outside    said,    "The    meat  is  being  carried  off."     The  old 
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woman  sent  the  boys  out  to  see.  They  said,  "There  is 
a  great  deal  of  fat  meat  here."  Now  she  was  very  kind 
to  her  husband,  but  he  drove  her  off.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  bring  the  meat  in,  —  there  was  so  much.  His 
wife  never  refused  again  to  rub  his  neck.  The  next  time 
he  saw  Eagle,  Eagle  said,  "You  can  always  go  hunting 
with  me."  Skunk  was  now  better  liked,  and  his  wife 
always  had  meat  to  give  away. 

2.  Eagle  has  Tobacco-Man  and  Willow  wrestle 

WITH    AbU^MAT. 

There  was  a  young  Abu'mat^  girl  at  The  Dalles  who 
always  carried  rattles  in  her  hands.  She  could  throw 
everybody.  It  was  agreed  that  whoever  could  throw  her 
should  have  her.  Coyote  came  and  began  to  wrestle 
with  her ;  she  threw  him  in  a  flash.  He  tried  time  after 
time,  and  kept  saying  to  her,  "All  the  people  say  that 
Coyote  ought  to  have  you."  As  they  wrestled,  he  would 
whisper,  "Let  me  try  again.  Do  now  fall  down.  I'll 
not  throw  you  hard;  do  fall."  The  woman  wouldn't 
listen,  but  continued  to  throw  him  on  his  back  every  time. 
Coyote  would  jump  up,  run  to  the  people,  and  say,  "She 
says  that  after  she  has  thrown  you  all,  I  shall  be  able 
to  throw  her.     Make  haste  to  wrestle  with  her." 

The  fifth  day  Eagle  saw  that  the  girl  was  throwing 
everybody.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do,  he  was  afraid 
to  wrestle  with  her  himself.  As  he  came  down  the  creek, 
he  saw  a  willow  waving,  swaying  back  and  forth.  He 
decided  to  pull  up  this  willow,  which  had  a  long  root. 
He  pulled  it  out  of  the  ground  and  caused  it  to  be  a 
man.  Then  he  said,  "I  have  made  you  a  man  to  wrestle 
with    that    girl.      Now    I'll    put    you  in  the  water  for  five 

'  Translated  ty  Curtin  as  "a  root;"  the  species  is  not  known. 
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days  and  nights,  and  you  will  be  a  strong  man."  The 
sixth  day  Eagle  went  for  the  young  man,  drew  him  out 
of  the  water.  The  willow  said,  "I'll  go  to-day  and  try." 
Eagle  said,  "All  right."  They  started  off,  and  went  along 
the  side  of  a  hill.  Eagle  said,  "We  ought  to  have  more 
company."  Thereupon  he  pulled  out  his  pipe,  scraped 
the  inside  of  the  bowl,  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  He 
worked  it  till  it  got  to  be  quite  a  long  piece,  then  he  put 
it  down  on  the  ground.  Soon  it  rose  up  a  man,  and 
stood  at  his  side.     He  called  him  Ika'inkainus.^ 

The  three  walked  along  till  they  came  to  a  nice  sandy 
place,  when  Eagle  said,  "Let  us  see  who  is  strongest." 
They  wrestled  a  long  time.  At  last  Willow  threw  Ika'in- 
kainus ;  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  and  broke  in  pieces. 
Eagle  asked,  "Why  did  you  throw  your  brother  so  hard?" 
Then  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  and  rolled  them  between 
his  hands,  and  again  Ika^inkainus  was  a  living  man. 
They  came  to  the  wrestling-place,  and  found  Coyote  still 
wrestling  with  the  girl,  teasing  her  to  fall.  He  saw 
Eagle  and  the  two  men  coming,  ran  up  to  them,  and 
said,  "Come  and  wrestle."  —  "No,"  replied  Eagle,  "I 
have  only  come  to  look  on." 

At  last  he  agreed  to  try  his  men.  He  told  Ika^in- 
kainus  to  try.  He  arose,  took  off  his  robe,  stripped,  and 
went  on  the  ground.  They  locked  arms  and  struggled. 
After  a  while  she  said,  "You  are  making  me  sway."  — 
"No,  you  are  swaying  yourself."  At  last  the  ground 
began  to  move,  and  the  woman  said,  "I  am  afraid  you 
will  throw  me."  Then  she  hurled  him  in  the  air ;  he 
struck  the  ground,  and  broke  in  pieces.  When  the  dust 
cleared  up,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  him.  Eagle  picked 
up    the    bits,    dust    and    all,    put    them    in  a  bundle,  took 

'  Translated  by  Curtin  as  "Tobacco-Man,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  name. 
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them  out  of  sight,  worked  them  between  his  hands,  and 
made  them  a  hving  man  again.  He  made  this  man  to 
amuse  the  people.  Willow  began  to  wrestle  with  the 
girl.  He  twisted  her  around,  and  at  last  broke  some  of 
the  outside  roots  of  her  body.  She  said,  "You  will  throw 
me,  and  then  you  will  be  my  husband."  The  fifth  time 
he  twisted  her,  he  broke  every  root  that  she  had.  Coyote 
was  very  angry  at  this,  and  wanted  to  make  war. 

The  woman  rose  up,  and  went  away  with  Willow. 
Eagle  went  home.  He  said  to  Ika'inkainus,  "You  will 
remain  here  and  become  a  great  spirit  for  future  people. 
Those  who  seek  you  will  become  medicine-men."  Eagle 
took  Willow,  put  him  where  he  had  found  him,  and 
turned  him  back  into  his  old  form.  Then  Eagle  and  the 
girl  went  to  the  mountains,  and  Coyote  was  not  able  to 
follow. 

3.  Eagle,  a  Klamath  Man,  goes  to  the  Columbia 
River  to  gamble.^ 

Eagle  was  a  Klamath  man,  and  he  came  to  Columbia 
River  on  a  sporting  expedition,  to  gamble.  At  first  he 
won  all  the  games.  He  gambled  with  Crab,  Crow,  Hawk, 
Raven,  and  many  other  people.  Towards  the  end,  luck 
turned  against  him.  Crab  was  called  on  to  take  part  in 
the  game.  After  that  Eagle  lost  everything  that  he  had 
won  and  all  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  gambled 
off  his  buckskin  dress,  his  moccasins,  arrows,  everything. 
Then  he  bet  one  arm,  lost ;  lost  the  other  arm ;  bet  one 
leg,  lost ;  bet  the  other  leg,  lost.  He  lost  one  whole 
side  of  his  body,  one  eye,  one  ear,  all  of  one  half  of 
himself.  Then  he  played  and  lost  the  other  half  of  his 
body.      His  life  was  now  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom 

'   Essentially  the  same  myth  is  found  in  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  35-36. 
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he  gambled.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  then  his  people 
at  home  just  discovered  where  he  was  and  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

He  had  two  sons  and  they  looked  for  guardian  spirits 
to  get  supernatural  power  to  help  them  avenge  their 
father.  The  younger  brother  received  the  strength  of 
twenty-five  grizzly  bears,  and  the  elder  received  the  power 
of  five  double  fires  (five  two  abreast,  ten  in  all).  They 
started  with  these  powers  and  hunted  for  their  father's 
tracks.  After  five  years  they  found  them,  and  followed 
them  to  The  Dalles.  They  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  village,  saw  their  father's  head  stuck  on  a  pole.  They 
saw  a  house  at  one  end  of  the  village.  '*We  will  go 
there,"  they  said.  They  reached  the  house,  where  they 
found  two  old  women.  The  young  men  asked,  "Who 
is  the  chief  of  the  village?"  The  old  women  said,  "We 
must  not  tell  you.  If  we  mention  his  name,  that  moment 
he  will  sneeze  and  say,  'My  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
old  house  at  the  end  of  the  village,'  and  he  will  send  to 
see  who  is  here,"  but  the  brothers  insisted.  At  last  the 
old  women  told  him,  and  that  instant  the  chief  sneezed 
and  sent  to  the  house.  The  first  messenger  came.  In 
an  instant  his  face  was  burned  from  the  power  of  the 
elder  brother.  Five  came ;  all  were  served  in  the  same 
way.  Then  the  chief  sent  and  invited  the  young  men  to 
come  and  gamble  with  him.  (And  this  is  one  of  the 
sayings  of  the  Indians  now,  from  this  story.  If  a  person 
sneezes,   he  says,    "Somebody  is  talking  about  me."^) 

They  played  and  won  back  all  their  father's  body,  and 
brought  him  to  life  by  putting  the  pieces  together  and 
stepping  over  them  five  times.  The  people  now  wanted 
to    fight  with  them.     They  agreed.     The  brothers  placed 

'  Compare  Sapir,  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takclma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon 
(Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.   XX,  p.  40), 
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the  five  double  fires  on  one  side  of  the  village,  and  the 
twenty-five  grizzly  bears  on  the  other  side.  Not  one  per- 
son escaped;  all  were  killed  and  burned  to  ashes.  The 
father  and  sons  went  home.  They  scattered  the  grizzly 
bears  over  all  the  mountains.  When  they  came  home 
to  Klamath,  they  lived  happily  and  well. 

4.  Panther  and  Wildcat  fight  with  the  Grizzlies.^ 

Panther  and  Wildcat  lived  together  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  below  The  Dalles,  in  Oregon.  Wildcat  staid 
at  home,  kept  house  all  the  time.  When  Wildcat  grew 
large  enough  to  hunt,  he  killed  rabbits  with  bow  and 
arrow  not  far  from  home.  One  summer  Panther  brought 
in  a  buck  shin-bone,  hung  it  up,  and  said  to  Wildcat, 
"No  matter  how  hungry  you  may  be,  don't  eat  that 
shin-bone."  —  "All  right,"  said  Wildcat.  Panther  was  out 
late  one  day  hunting.  Wildcat  was  lying  down  hungry 
at  home,  looked,  and  saw  the  shin-bone.  He  took  it 
down,  and,  placing  it  across  one  stave,  struck  it  with 
another.  The  bone  broke,  the  marrow  flew  out  and 
quenched  the  fire,   and  there  was  no  more  fire  near. 

Wildcat  looked,  and  saw  a  fire  on  the  other  side  of 
Columbia  River,  but  could  not  find  a  boat.  Then  he  swam 
across  and  found  a  house,  went  in,  and  found  two  old 
blind  sisters,  who  had  each  five  large  fire-brands  which 
they  kept  counting  over  and  over.  Wildcat  took  one  of 
them.  She  found  only  four,  and  accused  her  sister  of 
stealing.  "Oh,  no!"  said  the  other.  Wildcat  put  back 
the  brand.  She  counted  again,  found  the  number  to  be 
right,  and  said,  "O  sister!  I  was  mistaken.  All  is  right." 
Wildcat  laughed.  Then  he  tried  the  sister  on  the  left 
hand    in    the    same   way,  with  the  same  results.      Wildcat 

'  Compare  Kathlamel  Texts,  pp.  90-97,  for  a  close  cognate  of  this  myth. 
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laughed  to  himself.  He  went  out  and  got  some  cedar, 
and  tied  it  up  in  bundles  the  same  size  as  the  fire-brands, 
set  them  afire,  and  substituted  them.  He  took  two  fire- 
brands, and,  going  up  the  river  to  a  large  stone  at  the 
bank,  tied  them  upright  to  his  ears,  so  that  they  stood 
up  Hke  asses'   ears,  swam  across,  and  took  them  home. 

When  two-thirds  of  the  way  across,  the  ears  got  hot ; 
when  almost  there,  he  could  hardly  stand  it;  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  bank,  he  hurled  the  brands  away 
and  washed  his  ears.  Then  he  picked  up  the  fire  again, 
and  went  home  and  made  a  new  fire.  On  the  instant 
that  he  was  starting  the  fire.  Panther  was  drawing  his 
arrow  on  a  deer,  the  bow  broke,  and  blood  streamed. 
Panther  knew  at  once  that  something  was  wrong  at  home ; 
he  thought  Wildcat  had  been  at  work.  He  returned 
home  and  asked,  "What  have  you  been  doing?"  —  "The 
fire  went  out."  —  "Where  did  you  get  it?"  —  "From 
the  old  women  across  the  river."  —  "They  will  attack 
us  now,"  said  Panther.  "Get  our  aksku'tcian."^  Wildcat 
got  it,  and  they  sharpened  it  very  sharp ;  they  cut  a  tree 
with  four  blows,  then  three,  then  two,  then  one.  Then, 
by  showing  it,  a  great  cottonwood-tree  fell.  Panther 
now  stripped,  painted  himself  yellow,  red,  and  black. 
Wildcat  had  the  aksku'tcian.  Panther  had  only  his  breech- 
clout,  and  was  going  to  fight  with  his  hands. 

Presently  they  heard  the  cry,  "Hoig,  hoig,  hoig!"  The 
ground  trembled,  a  great  storm  was  rising,  hail  and  rain 
then  followed;  this  was  the  old  Grizzly,  who  said,  "Who 
has  stolen  our  fire?"  He  called  out  five  times,  "Who  is 
it    that    has    stolen    our    fire?"     And    every  time  he  cried 

'  This  word  is  evidently  the  same,  though  different  in  gender,  as  the  Wishram 
ikcku'tcien  ("adze") ;  perhaps  it  is  to  be  read  as  aksk'.ii'tsian,  the  diminutive  form 
of  the  word  (see  Wishram  Texts,  p.  162,  line  13).  In  the  Kathlamet  myth,  Lynx 
(ipu'koa,  cognate  with  Wasco  ipkwa'  ("wildcat")  uses  an  instrument  called  e'qa-itk 
(translated  "adze"). 
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out,  the  storm  would  come  heavier  and  heavier.  Now 
old  Grizzly  came  to  the  house,  smashed  one  end  of  it  in, 
and  Panther  and  Grizzly  clinched.  Panther  said  to  Wild- 
cat, "Brother,  hit  him  with  your  weapon."  Bear  would 
say,  "Here,  what  are  you  doing?"  and  Wildcat  would  get 
afraid  and  run  up  the  smoke-hole.  But  Panther  would 
say,  "Come  and  strike  him  with  your  weapon-,"  and 
Wildcat  would  come  down  again  and  be  about  to  strike, 
when  the  Bear  would  call  out  to  him  gruffly,  and  he 
would  run  away  again  frightened.  At  last  Panther  said, 
"Strike,  my  strength  is  giving  out."  Then  Wildcat  struck 
and  cut  off  the  hind-legs  of  the  Bear;  he  died,  and  they 
threw  him  out  and  covered  him   up. 

Now  the  second  Grizzly  came  with  a  greater  noise  and 
a  heavier  storm.  And  wherever  the  hail  would  hit  Wild- 
cat when  he  came  to  the  door  to  look  out,  it  would  cut 
right  into  him.  That  is  the  reason  his  head  is  all  covered 
with  black  spots.  The  second  came  striking  the  ground, 
and  pushed  in  the  end  of  the  house  and  roared  the  while. 
Now  Wildcat  was  not  frigfhtened  so  much  this  time. 
When  the  Bear  came  in  and  he  was  called  on,  he  would 
come  down.  Panther  and  Bear  began  to  fight.  Then 
Panther  called  on  Wildcat,  and  he  came  and  cut  off  the 
Bear's  hind-legs  and  threw  him  out.  Now  the  third  came 
with  rain,  hail,  and  wind.  (The  three  Bears  were  as  white 
as  snow.)  The  earth  shook  with  the  storm  he  brought. 
They  had  just  got  their  house  up  again.  When  the  third 
Bear  came  and  nearly  threw  it  over,  only  the  part  was 
left  where  Wildcat  was.  Panther  wrestled  with  the  third 
Bear,  and  was  thrown  and  nearly  killed.  Then  he  called 
on  Wildcat,  "Come,  brother,  I'm  nearly  gone."  Wildcat 
cut  off  the  Bear's  hind-legs  and  killed  him. 

The  fourth  Bear  came  with  the  like  noise  of  thunder 
and    with  lightning,  and  the  wind  blew  so  that  it  carried 
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great  rocks  with  it.  Panther  was  thrown  four  times  now, 
and  Wildcat  waited  and  watched  to  be  called  on.  At 
last  Panther  screamed  out,  "Come  down,  I'm  nearly 
killed."  Wildcat  jumped  down  quickly,  but  the  Bear  roared 
out  so  terribly  that  it  scared  him,  and  he  went  back  again. 
He  came  down  three  times.  Each-  time  the  Bear  would 
turn  on  him  and  throw  up  dust  and  roar  so,  that  he  ran 
back.  At  last  he  got  down  and  cut  off  Bear's  hind-legs, 
and  the  Bear  died. 

Now  the  fifth  Bear  came.  The  earth  trembled  as  he 
came  with  thunder,  Hghtning,  hail,  and  rain,  and  he  threw 
the  house  to  the  ground.  Now  the  Bear  began  to  fight 
with  Panther,  fought  terribly.  At  last  they  went  up  into 
the  air,  fighting  out  of  sight,  and  great  pieces  of  flesh 
would  fall,  piece  after  piece.  Panther  was  white.  Bear 
rather  dark.  Now  Wildcat  built  a  fire  and  burned  the 
flesh  of  Bear,  but  saved  that  of  Panther.  About  sun- 
down Wildcat  saw  them  coming  down  little  by  little,  still 
clinched  in  a  death  struggle,  nothing  but  bones  with  the 
heart  of  each  one  hanging  on  to  him.  All  the  flesh  and 
intestines  were  gone.  Now  as  they  came  to  the  ground. 
Bear  was  at  the  bottom ;  and  Wildcat  burned  Bear's  body 
and  heart,  and  put  Panther  in  the  water. ^ 

Now  five  days  and  nights  passed,  and  Wildcat  was  very 
lonesome.  On  the  sixth  morning  Panther  called  out, 
"Brother,  are  you  awake?"  Wildcat  sprang  up  quickly 
—  he  was  so  glad  that  Panther  was  alive  again.  He 
built  a  fire  without  delay,  and  cooked  for  Panther.  When 
he  had  eaten.  Panther  moved  the  house  and  took  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  five  Bears,  threw  them  across  the  river,  and 
turned  them  into  great  rocks.     These  rocks  are  there  to 

'  For  a  similar  fight  up  in  the  air  between  Eagle  and  Buzzard,  who  hold  on 
to  each  other  until  each  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  bones,  compare  Wishram  Texts, 
pp.   89-93  of  this  volume;   Panther   and    Owl,  (Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  138-141). 
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this  day.  The  fifth  was  burned.  (These  rocks  are  called 
the  great  bears  and  the  wolves.  On  each  of  these  four 
rocks  there  is  a  hollow  top.  In  early  days  the  Indians 
would  send  their  children  to  sleep  on  these,  one  night 
on  each  rock,  till  they  had  slept  on  all  the  four,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  strength  from  the  spirit  of  the 
rocks.) 

After  Panther  had  done  this,  he  said,  "We  must  sepa- 
rate here  and  take  our  second  form.  What  help  will  you 
be  to  people?"  Wildcat  said,  "I  shall  live  near  the  river; 
and  if  any  young  man  will  obey  me,  I  will  make  him  a 
great  hunter."  Panther  said,  "I'll  go  to  the  Cascade 
Range ;  and  if  any  young  man  will  obey  my  word,  I  shall 
make  him  a  great  warrior  and  a  great  hunter." 

5.  Old  Man  Grizzly-Bear  deceives  the  Five  Brothers.^ 

In  LaMaxat^  lived  five  brothers  who  were  known  far 
and  near.  One  evening  about  dark  they  heard  the  voice 
of  an  old  man,  who  asked,  "Have  the  young  men  of  this 
village  gone  to  bed?  If  they  have  not,  I'll  tell  them 
something  which  has  happened  to  day."  The  young  men 
answered,  "We  are  all  awake."  —  "A  great  bear  came 
on  our  island  to-day,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  I  want  you 
all  to  come  and  hunt  that  bear  to-morrow."  All  the 
young  men  were  willing. 

Next  day  they  went  out.  The  chief  of  the  village 
stood  on  the  very  spot  on  the  island  where  the  bear  had 
first    been    seen.      He    had    all    his    feathers    on,    had   his 

'  This  myth  corresponds  fairly  well  to  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  58-66,  where  a 
monster  disguised  as  an  elk  takes  the  place  of  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Wasco  myth. 

*  La'daxat  was  a  winter  village  of  the  Wishrams,  situated  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  Columbia  about  ten  miles  below  The  Dalles,  a  short  distance  above 
Memaloose  Island,  an  Indian  burial-ground.  Many  suckers  were  caught  at  ija'daxa 
in  the  winter. 
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shield  and  his  quiver  full  of  arrows;  he  looked  very  well. 
The  evening  before,  the  old  man  had  given  them  arrow- 
points,  had  told  the  chief  to  use  them  and  give  them  to 
his  men.  He  did  so.  The  people  saw  the  bear,  and 
drove  it  towards  the  chief,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  five 
brothers.  He  shot  at  the  bear,  but  the  arrow  did  not 
penetrate,  and  the  bear  devoured  the  chief.  All  the  people 
went  home,  left  the  bear  on  the  island. 

The  brothers  sweated  five  days  and  nights,  for  that 
was  the  custom  if  a  relative  died.  Then  they  were  ready 
for  another  attack  on  the  bear.  The  fifth  night  the  voice 
of  the  old  man  cried  out  and  asked,  "Are  the  young 
men  ready  to  hunt  the  great  bear  again?  A  still  whiter 
one  has  been  seen  on  the  island  to-day.  Have  they  arrow- 
points  enough?"  Now  this  voice  was  the  voice  of  the 
great  bear  himself,  who  was  deceiving  the  people,  and 
the  first  arrow-points  were  the  points  of  fern-leaves  that 
looked  like  arrow-points;  the  great  bear  made  them  look 
so.  The  old  man  brought  another  bundle  of  arrow-points. 
He  was  very  old,  and  as  he  gave  them  he  cried.  These 
second  points  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  grape, 
and  had  been  turned  into  points  by  the  bear.  The  people 
were  mourning  more  and  more.  All  kinds  of  birds  came  and 
received  arrow-points,  and  were  helping  the  brothers.  All 
shot  at  the  bear.  The  second  brother  stood  on  the  trail, 
the  others  drove  up  the  bear.  He  shot ;  the  bear  fell 
and  pretended  to  be  dead.  As  the  brother  went  towards 
him,  he  sprang  up  and  swallowed  him. 

They  sweated  five  days  for  the  second  brother.  Then 
the  old  man's  voice  was  heard.  It  was  low,  and  seemed 
to  be  drowned  in  tears,  it  trembled  with  sorrow,  and  at 
last,  choked  with  tears,  he  cried  so  loud  that  the  whole 
village  heard  him.  He  brought  a  great  bundle  of  arrow- 
points    to    the  three  chiefs,   poured  them   down  and  wept. 
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This  time  the  points  were  made  of  dried  grape-leaves. 
The  people  were  rejoiced  to  get  them,  they  seemed  so 
beautiful  and  sharp. 

They  went  out  the  third  day.  The  third  chief  was 
killed,  though  all  the  birds  of  the  air  came  to  assist  him, 
and  all  shot  at  the  bear.  The  chief  shot  at  him,  he  fell 
over.  The  chief  went  up  and  pushed  him  with  his  bow; 
the  bear  sprang  up  and  devoured  him.  Again  they 
sweated  for  five  days  and  nights.  The  voice  of  the  old 
man  was  heard  on  the  fifth  night;  it  seemed  weaker  and 
sadder.  Another  bear  had  been  seen.  The  old  man 
brought  another  bundle  of  arrow-points,  and  he  cried  all 
the  time.  They  were  long  sharp,  and  beautiful,  they  were 
made  of  willow-leaves  turned  yellow.  The  fourth  brother 
was  killed  as  the  third  had  been.  Only  the  youngest 
was  left. 

He  sweated  five  days  and  nights.  He  was  going  around 
mourning  for  his  brothers,  when  he  came  upon  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  meadow-lark.  He  couldn't  step  over  it  or 
crawl  under  it,  finally  he  slipped  on  it  and  broke  it.^ 
Then  Meadow-Lark  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  bears  did  not  come  to  the  island,  that  it  was  their 
home,  that  the  arrow-points  were  nothing  but  leaves,  and 
that  the  old  man  who  brought  them  was  himself  one  of 
the  bears.  "Go  to  your  grandfathers  way  over  on  that 
mountain,"  —  she  pointed  southward,  —  "they  will  give  you 
arrow-points  there  that  are  real  points.  And  when  you 
go  to  fight,  put  a  stump  on  the  place  where  your  brothers 
were  killed.  Put  feathers  on  it  as  on  a  man,  then  stand 
on  it,  and  when  the  bear  rushes  up,  shoot  him." 

The  young  man  went  to  the  mountain,  and  from  the 
rattlesnakes    received    their    teeth   made  into  arrow-points. 

'  For  advice  given  by  a  bone  or  stick  which  refuses  to  let  a  person  pass  and 
is  finally  broken,  of.  Wishram  Texts,  p.   169  of  this  volume. 
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He  came  home  and  gave  them  to  his  men.  Now  the  old 
man  called  out  again,  and  asked  if  they  had  arrow-points. 
They  said,  "We  have  none."  He  brought  a  bundle  and 
gave  them  to  them  \  they  were  made  of  cottonwood-leaves. 
The  old  man  cried  bitterly  as  he  gave  them.  As  soon  as 
he  left,  the  young  man  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  they 
burned  up.      Sure  enough,  they  were  nothing  but  leaves. 

Next  day  all  went  out,  drove  the  bear  as  before.  All 
the  birds  screamed  and  whooped  and  shot  at  the  bear. 
This  time  he  felt  every  arrow,  for  the  points  were  made 
of  the  teeth  of  rattlesnakes.  His  nose  and  eyes  puffed 
up,  and  he  went  into  the  water  and  lay  down.  He  drank 
much  water;  a  fish  with  long  sharp  fins  behind  his  head 
came  there  and  was  swallowed,  and  he  cut  through  the 
bear's  stomach.  The  bear  came  out  of  the  water,  and 
again  the  birds  shot  at  him,  and  each  said,  "I've  hit  him, 
I've  hit  him."  Razor-Snake  said,  "I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can  under  his  feet."  Frog  said,  "I  have  done  best.  I 
jumped  on  his  foot  and  frightened  him."  At  this  moment 
the  young  chief,  the  fifth  brother,  shot  and  killed  him. 

All  the  people  came  together  around  the  dead  bear, 
the  chief  at  the  head.  He  said,  "Give  five  whoops!" 
They  did  so  and  then  skinned  the  bear.  The  white  part 
of  the  skin  the  chief  took,  and  also  the  front  claws.  Then 
the  people  took  the  meat  and  went  home.  A  small  bird, 
the  smallest  of  all,  found  a  drop  of  the  bear's  blood  on 
a  leaf;  he  took  that  for  his  share.  The  chief  said,  "Take 
a  shoulder  to  the  old  man  Grizzly  Bear."  There  were 
five  of  these  bear  brothers.  Bluejay  said,  "I'll  take  it." 
He  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and  went  to  the  house  of 
the  five  brothers.  They  were  crying.  Bluejay  pushed 
the  door  open  and  said,  "Here,  old  man,  take  this,"  and 
he  threw  the  shoulder  in.  .  They  said,  "Oh,  our  house 
smokes  terribly.     We  can  scarcely  see." 
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6.  Five  Stars  visit  the  Earth.^ 

One  night,  after  going  to  bed,  five  girls  were  looking 
up  at  five  stars.  The  eldest  said,  "I  should  like  to  have 
that  star  for  a  husband,"  picking  out  the  largest.  "I 
should  like  to  have  that  one,"  said  the  second,  pointing 
out  a  smaller  one.  "And  I  that  one,"  said  a  third,  till 
the  youngest  said,  "I  should  like  to  have  that  one," 
pointing  to  the  smallest  one  •,  it  was  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  These  same  five  stars  had  visited  the 
girls  the  night  before,  but  they  did  not  know  it.  As 
they  talked,  the  youngest  said,  "Mine  is  the  prettiest,  it 
is  so  dim  and  small."  The  girls  fell  asleep,  talking  of 
the  stars. 

That  night  all  five  stars  came  down.  This  was  when 
the  stars  were  people  and  could  go  anywhere.  In  the 
morning  the  stars  arose  and  left  the  girls.  The  one  who 
looked  smallest  was  in  reality  the  largest  and  heaviest  of 
them  all.  When  his  brothers  arose  and  left,  he  could 
not  go  —  he  had  become  so  weary  with  coming  and 
going  night  after  night.  In  the  morning,  when  the  girls 
woke  up,  they  found  the  old  gray-headed  man  lying  by 
the  youngest  girl.  When  she  saw  the  old  man  by  her 
side,  she  jumped  up  and  ran  away ;  she  did  not  want 
such  an  old  man  for  a  husband. 

When  the  people  found  out,  because  of  the  old  man's 
being  left  behind,  that  the  stars  were  coming  down  and 
staying  nights  with  the  girls,  the  stars  said,  "We  shall 
never  go  to  the  earth  any  more-,"  and  the  old  man  said, 

1  Compare  Riggs,  Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnography  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  IX,  p.  90).  The  Wasco  myth,  as  here  given,  is 
evidently  a  mere  fragment  of  a  fuller  myth  that  filtered  in  from  the  east.  It  is 
known  from  the  Pacific  coast  from  southern  Vancouver  Island  (Boas,  Indianische 
Sagen,  p.  62)  and  southern  Alaska  (Boas,  Traditions  of  the  Ts'Ets'a'ut,  Journ.  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  Vol.  X,  p.  39). 
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"  It  shall  be  this  way  with  the  people  to  come.  Whenever 
an  old  man  marries  a  young  girl,  she  will  not  like  him, 
and  will  run  away."     And  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 

Now  the  old  star  man  turned  himself  into  a  bright, 
white,  flint  rock,  very  large,  thick,  and  round;  and  the 
place  where  he  lay  was  by  the  river,  a  great  gathering- 
place  for  all  tribes  who  lived  near.  Every  one  knew  this 
star.  Once,  when  the  tribe  that  lived  around  the  place 
of  the  star  were  camping  away  in  the  summer,  their 
enemies  came  and  threw  the  stone  into  the  river.  The 
people  who  lived  around  the  star  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  Columbia  River.  When  they  returned  and  found  the 
star  rock  destroyed,  they  crossed  the  river  and  almost 
destroyed  the  Wasco  cup.  It  was  once  very  deep  and 
large ;  now  the  cup  is  small. ^  After  this  star  was  lost, 
the  tribe  that  possessed  it  lost  the  name  of  Star  tribe, 
and  became  very  comm.on  people. 

7.  The  Ascent  to  the  Sky  and  Return  to  Earth.^ 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  was  told  by  his  mother 
never  to  shoot  high  up  in  the  air.  But  this  made  him 
wish  to  shoot  up,  and  at  last  he  did  shoot.  His  arrow 
stuck  in  the  sky,  then,  in  trying  to  shoot  it  down,  he 
hit  that  arrow  in  the  end,  shot  again  and  hit  the  second 
in  the  end,  and  so  he  kept  shooting  till  his  last  arrow 
was  near  the  ground.  He  stood  and  thought  a  while,  then 
cHmbed  up  on  the  arrows,  and  went  the  other  side  of 
the  sky.  He  looked  around  and  saw  tracks  everywhere 
and  a  nice  road.  "I'll  follow  this  road,"  thought  he,  and 
went  on. 

'  For  the  Wasco  cup  see  note  on  p.  240. 

^  Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  Il-ig;  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  1 71-173  of  this 
volume.  The  first  part  of  the  Kathlamet-Wishram  myth  is  given  by  Curtin  as  a 
separate  myth  (see  pp.  276-279). 
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At  last  he  saw  a  crowd  of  persons  rolling  along.  He 
called  out  to  them  and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing 
there,  where  are  you  going?"  —  "We  are  going  into  the 
heads  of  Indians  down  below."  These  people  were  Nits, 
all  old  white-headed  people.  He  went  farther,  saw  a 
great  crowd  of  people  coming,  and  asked,  "Where  are 
you  going?"  —  "Oh,  we  are  going  below  to  eat  the 
blood  of  people."  These  were  Body-Lice.  Soon  after 
he  met  a  crowd  of  red  people,  and  asked,  "Where  are 
you  going?"  —  "Below,  to  eat  the  blood  of  people." 
These  were  Flea  people.  "What  are  you  carrying  on 
your  backs?"  —  "Oh,  those  are  our  humps."  Soon 
another  crowd  appeared,  each  with  a  pack.  He  asked, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  —  "Down  below."  —  "What 
have  you  got  in  your  bundles?  I  am  hungry."  —  "We 
have  nothing  to  eat."  —  "Well,  open  your  bundles-,  let 
me  see."  One  put  down  his  bundle;  the  boy  opened  it. 
That  moment  everything  was  filled  with  darkness;  the 
boy  begged  them  to  tie  up  the  bundle.  They  did  so, 
and  there  was  light  again.  These  were  Ground-Squirrel 
people,  and  there  was  a  vast  number  of  them.  They 
said  to  the  boy,  "The  people  below  have  nothing  but 
light  now.  When  we  get  there,  one  of  us  will  open  his 
bundle,  and  while  it  lasts  it  will  be  dark.  Then  light 
will  come ;  and  when  we  are  tired  of  light,  another  of  us 
will  open  his  bundle,  and  there  will  be  darkness."  They 
passed  on. 

Soon  he  saw  a  man  coming  with  an  arrow  through 
his  body.  As  he  passed  the  boy,  he  fell  dead.  Straight- 
way another  man  came  along  with  his  hair  tied  up  on 
his  head;  he  had  a  bow  and  arrows  in  a  quiver  on  his 
back.  "Have  you  passed  a  man,"  asked  he,  "with  an 
arrow  through  his  body?"  —  "Yes,"  answered  the  boy, 
"and   he   fell  a  short  distance  behind  you."  —   "You  are 
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my  son-in-law,"  said  the  man.  "Go  on,  you  will  come  to 
my  house.  When  you  do,  go  in."  The  boy  went  on  his 
way,  saw  a  mountain-sheep  with  an  arrow  through  it. 
It  just  passed  and  fell  dead.  Soon  a  man  came  up  with 
an  arrow  and  asked,  "Did  you  see  a  sheep?"  —  "Yes, 
it  fell  a  little  way  from  here."  The  man  said,  "You  are 
my  son-in-law."  The  boy  did  not  answer;  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  The  man  said,  "As  you  travel  this 
road,  you  will  see  a  great  many  feathers  and  much  paint. 
Keep  on,  you'll  come  to  my  house." 

After  a  time  the  boy  came  to  a  house.  It  shone  very 
brightly,  but  near  by  was  a  black  house,  black  smoke 
coming  out  of  it.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  bright 
house  and  went  in.  Everything  shone  in  the  house.  They 
cooked  huckleberry-roots  and  other  food  for  him.  He 
saw  a  young  woman  sitting  there,  and  his  heart  failed 
him,  —  she  was  so  beautiful.  Now  the  people  from  the 
black  house  came  over  and  tried  to  steal  him  ;  they  sur- 
rounded the  place,  but  they  could  not  get  in,  and  he 
would  not  go  outside.  At  last  the  people  hid  him  in  the 
house.  This  was  Sun's  house;  the  girl  was  the  First- 
Blush-of-Morning,  and  she  was  bright  and  beautiful.  The 
boy  had  her  for  his  wife.  The  man  who  was  following 
the  mountain-sheep  was  old  Sun  himself;  he  was  on  a 
journey.  The  first  person,  who  was  after  the  man  who 
was  shot  through,  was  Death.  His  people  lived  in  the 
black  house  and  tried  to  get  the  boy. 

After  a  time  First-Blush-of-Morning  bore  two  children 
which  were  fastened  together,  boys.  The  young  man 
said  to  his  wife,  "We  will  go  to  the  river  and  wash  our 
heads."  After  they  had  washed  their  heads,  she  sat  down, 
and  he  put  his  head  in  her  lap.  As  he  lay  there,  he 
scratched  on  the  ground  and  made  a  little  hole.  Through 
this    hole    he    looked   down  to  the  world  below,  and  saw 
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his  sister  mourning,  going  from  the  spring  to  the  house. 
Bluejay  ran  up  to  her  and  said,  "I  am  your  brother, 
I've  come  to  Hfe."  He  would  run  against  her  and  almost 
push  her  over,  for  she  was  nearly  blind  from  mourning. 
All  the  people  of  the  place  were  mourning.  The  men 
were  coming  home  with  bundles  of  bones ;  they  had  been 
everywhere  hunting  for  his  bones,  and  had  collected  many 
of  all  kinds.  The  young  man  cried  at  what  he  saw. 
Then  he  rose  up  and  went  home  with  his  wife.  He  lay 
on  the  bed  five  days  and  nights.  They  did  not  know 
what  the  trouble  was. 

Old    Sun    asked    his    daughter    if  she  had  abused  him. 
She  said,   "No."     Then  he  said,   "He  must  have  seen  his 
old    home    below.     Let    us    take    him    back."     Sun's  wife 
told    her    daughter    to   get    some    of   old  woman  Spider's 
cords    to    make    a  basket.     She  got  the  rope  and  a  bas- 
ket.    They    told    him    they    were    getting    ready    to    send 
him    home.      His    boys    were    already    well  grown.     They 
brought   him    food    of   all    kinds,  all  kinds  of  berries  that 
are   picked    on    trees    above,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that 
the    ground    above   produced-,    at  that  time  there  was   no 
fruit  or  vegetables  here  below.      When  all  was  ready,  they 
went  to  the  hole  that  the   young  man  had  made  by  pull- 
ing   up    grass   by    the    roots    and   scratching    the   ground. 
They  lowered  the  basket  through  the  hole  with  the  father, 
boys,    and    mother    in    it.     Old  woman  Spider  came,  and 
they  spliced  the  rope  whenever  it  was  giving  out.     They 
lowered    it   gradually  till  it  came  to  the  ground  on  a  hill 
half  a    mile    above  the  Wasco  spring.      (To  this  day  the 
place   can  be  seen  where  the  basket  came  down.     There 
is  a  hollow  or  basin  in  the  hill.) 

The  man  got  out  of  the  basket  and  ran  to  the  house 
just  as  his  sister  started  for  the  spring.  Bluejay  came 
up,    snatched    her    bucket,    and    said,    "I'm    your    broth- 
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er."  The  man  now  came  to  her.  He  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  said,  "I  have  come.  Tell  our  father  and  mother 
to  clean  out  the  house  five  times  and  burn  sweet  stuff 
five  times.  Then  we  shall  come."  His  sister  said,  "Our 
mother  is  blind."  He  went  to  the  house,  drew  one  of 
his  own  hairs  across  her  eyes,  and  immediately  she  could 
see  as  well  as  ever.  They  cleaned  the  house  five  times, 
and  the  fifth  day  the  brother  came  with  his  wife  and  two 
boys.     They  had  a  feast  and  gave  many  presents. 

The  boys  were  running  around.  Now  Bluejay  had  his 
tomahawk  ready  to  cut  the  boys  in  two,  for  he  knew 
they  were  the  grandchildren  of  Sun  \  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  spread  them  out,  not  to  have  both  in 
one  place.  All  were  astonished  to  see  two  children,  so 
fastened  together,  run  and  step  as  one  and  shoot  as  one. 
Crowds  of  people  came  from  every  place  to  see  them. 
The  fifth  day  the  boys  ran  outside,  Bluejay  was  ready. 
He  hit  the  boys  and  made  two  of  them  •,  this  killed  both 
of  the  boys.  The  woman  saw  this,  ran,  caught  her  boys, 
and  said.  Til  go  back  to  my  father  Sun  and  take  both 
of  my  boys  with  me,  one  on  each  side.  Every  time  there 
is  war  in  any  place,  I'll  show  myself  with  my  sons  on 
each  side  of  me.  When  there  is  no  war,  I'll  appear  with- 
out my  sons."  The  woman  had  given  the  relatives  of 
her  husband,  who  were  Ants  and  Yellow-Jackets,  many 
gifts,  —  robes,  skins  and  ornaments,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
All  these  disappeared  when  the  woman  went  away.  The 
people  tied  them  around  their  waists  with  strong  strings  ; 
but  they  pulled  away,  almost  cut  the  people  in  two.  This 
is  why  those  people  have  such  small  waists  now.  The 
woman  became  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  her  sons  are  the 
shadows  sometimes  seen.  There  was  no  sun  on  earth 
before  this. 
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8.  Two  Brothers  become  Sun  and  Moon.^ 

A  woman  and  her  two  children  lived  below  The  Dalles. 
An  old  man  lived  some  distance  from  them.  One  night 
the  elder  boy,  who  was  about  four  years  old,  began  to 
cry.  The  mother  brought  him  everything  there  was  in 
the  house,  but  still  he  cried.  At  last  she  concluded  to  send 
him  to  the  old  man,  whom  she  called  grandfather.  She 
said  to  the  boy,  "He  will  tell  you  stories;  go  to  him." 
The  boy  jumped  up  and  ran  off  to  the  old  man's  house. 
The  old  man  asked,  "What  do  you  want?"  —  "I  want 
you  to  tell  me  stories."  The  boy  lay  down  by  the  old 
man,  and  he  said,  "Once  there  was  a  spring,  and  water 
flowed  from  it,  and  grass  grew  around  it,  tawna,  tawna."- 
—  "Oh,"  said  the  child,  "that  is  very  short."  —  "No, 
that's  a  good  story.  It's  long  enough."  The  boy  was 
angry  and  ran  home.  His  mother  said,  "He  must  have 
told  you  a  short  story."  —  "He  only  said  there  was  a 
spring,  and  water  ran  from  it,  and  grass  grew  around  it-, 
then  he  said  'tawna,  tawna,'  right  away."  The  woman  was 
provoked  because  the  old  man  did  not  tell  the  boy  a 
long  story  and  keep  him  quiet.  She  went  over  and 
scolded  him.  He  said,  "I  thought  that  was  enough  to 
quiet  him,  and  that  that  was  all  that  was  wanted." 

The  boy  cried  again.  She  sent  him  again,  and  the 
old    man    told    the    same    kind    of   a   story.     The  woman 

•  There  are  no  published  Chinookan  cognates  of  this  myth.  That  it  is  not 
Chinookan  in  origin  is  further  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  Sun  and  Moon  are 
here  male  characters,  whereas  the  Wasco  words  for  "sun"  and  "moon"  are  both  femi- 
nine in  gender.  Contrast  Wishram  Texts,  p.  47  of  this  volume,  where  Sun  is  a 
female  character.  The  tale  evidently  belongs  to  the  group  of  myths  accounting  for 
the  animals  or  people  who  become  sulistitutes  for  the  sun  which  does  not  behave 
properly.  See,  for  instances,  Boas,  Sagen  der  Kootenay  (Verh.  Berliner  Ges.  fiir 
Anthr.,   1891,  p.   164);  Eine  Sonnensage  der  Tsimschian  (ibid.,   1908,  p.  776). 

'  "Tawna,  tawna,"  is  evidently  a  customary  conventional  ending,  to  show  that 
the  story  is  finished.  Cf.  klanik'.ani'  (Wishram  Texts,  p.  130,  line  28)  and  k!one'- 
k'.one  (Chinook  Texts,  p.   1 10,  line  9). 
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scolded  him  for  not  telling  longer  stories.  This  happened 
five  times.  Then  the  woman  was  very  angry  with  the 
old  man,  and  determined  to  move  away,  and  she  moved 
off  to  some  distance. 

This  woman's  younger  boy  talked  like  an  old  man 
when  not  more  than  a  year  old.  He  would  tell  about 
many  things  which  had  been  and  would  be.  He  had 
a  very  large  stomach.  When  the  elder  boy  punched 
it  with  his  hand,  it  sounded  strangely,  something  like  a 
bell.  The  elder  boy  was  stupid,  did  nothing  but  cry  and 
laugh. 

One  morning  the  mother  told  him  to  take  the  little 
boy  out  and  play  with  him  on  the  sand.  He  snatched 
the  child  by  the  hair  and  dragged  him  out  and  around 
on  the  ground  ;  he  could  not  walk  yet. 

The  father  of  the  younger  boy  was  Spider.  The  wo- 
man had  left  the  father  before  the  child  was  born,  but 
the  boy  was  constantly  talking  about  his  father.  He 
would  say,  "My  father  is  following  us;  he  has  gone  up 
on  a  rock,  and  is  looking  for  our  fire ;  he  has  crossed 
the  river."  This  made  the  woman  very  angry;  she  would 
shake  the  child,  but  right  away  again  he  would  be  talk- 
ing about  his  father.  He  seemed  to  see  him  and  to 
know  all  he  was   doing. 

The  elder  boy  dragged  his  little  brother  around  all  day 
in  the  sand  and  dirt,  nearly  killed  him.  Next  morning 
when  the  child  woke  up,  he  said,  "My  father  is  going  to 
kill  himself  because  he  cannot  find  us,  he  will  heat  rocks 
under  a  tree,  then  he  will  climb  the  tree  and  fall  on  to 
the  rocks."  —  "Oali,  oali,"  the  child  would  sing,  and  so 
he  went  on  day  and  night.  He  would  rouse  his  mother 
in  the  night  and  say,  "People  over  there  are  doing  so 
and  so,"  and  he  would  sing,  "Oali,  oali;"  he  would  roll 
over  against  his  brother,  and  the  brother  would  kick  him 
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back,  but  the  child  did  not  cry  -,  he  seldom  cried.  Again 
he  would  say,  "I  see  a  man  hugging  a  woman  over 
there."  He  looked  everywhere,  and  saw  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  kept  telling  what  he  saw 
night  and  day.     His  mother  and  brother  did  not  like  him. 

One  day  the  mother  told  the  elder  brother  to  take  the 
younger  one  out  doors  and  step  on  his  stomach,  saying, 
"Then  all  of  that  big  stomach  will  go  off,  and  he  will  be 
like  you."  The  boy  took  the  child  out,  put  him  on  his 
back,  and  stamped  on  his  stomach.  Immediately  snakes, 
frogs,  lizards,  and  everything  of  the  reptile  kind,  came 
out  of  the  boy  and  ran  off.  Then  he  got  up  and  went 
into  the  house  with  his  brother,  and  stopped  singing,  "Oali, 
oali ;"  he  never  sang  it  again. 

The  mother  told  the  boys  to  make  bows  and  arrows, 
saying,  "I'll  give  you  five  quivers,  and  you  can  fill  them. 
I'll  trim  robes  for  you  with  shells,  then  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  do."  The  boys  made  the  arrows.  She  trimmed  them 
beautiful  robes,  then  said,  "I  want  to  send  you  to  kill 
Sun."  In  those  days  Sun  never  moved  out  of  his  tracks, 
always  stood  directly  overhead,  and  no  living  being  could 
go  far  and  live   —    so  great  was  the  heat. 

The  mother  said,  "When  you  kill  Sun,  you  can  stay 
up  there.  One  of  you  can  be  Sun,  the  other  Moon." 
The  boys  were  delighted.  They  started  off  and  travelled 
south.  When  they  got  a  little  east  of  where  Primeville 
now  is,  they  wrestled  with  each  other.  Spider  boy  got 
thrown,  and  at  that  spot  a  great  many  camas-roots  came 
up.  At  every  village  to  which  they  came,  they  told  the 
people  where  they  were  going-,  and  all  were  glad,  for  all 
were  tired  of  Sun  and  his  terrible  heat.  Finally  the  boys 
turned  and  travelled  east,  till  they  were  nearly  overcome 
by  the  heat. 

At    last   they    came  to  a  place  from  which,  looking  to 
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the  left,  they  could  see  a  great  ball  of  shining  fire ;  they 
looked  to  the  right,  and  there  was  a  second  ball  of  shin- 
ing fire.  They  had  gone  up  in  the  air,  and  had  come 
to  Moon's  house;  it  was  on  the  left  side  of  Sun's  house, 
not  far  away.  Old  Moon  and  his  daughter  lived  there. 
Moon's  daughter  was  very  lame.  She  waited  on  the  boys, 
brought  them  fruit  of  all  kinds,  huckleberries,  and  other 
things.     The  boys  were  amused  as  they  saw  her  walk. 

Moon's  house  was  full  of  light,  bright  and  dazzling. 
The  boys  ate,  and  then  went  out  and  came  as  near  Sun's 
house  as  they  could.  It  was  so  bright  and  hot  that  they 
couldn't  get  very  near.  They  took  their  arrows  and  be- 
gan to  shoot  at  old  Sun,  who  sat  in  his  house.  With 
their  last  arrow  they  killed  the  old  man.  Immediately 
there  was  no  more  strong  light.  They  pulled  out  their 
arrows  and  said,  "We  cannot  both  be  Sun,  we  must  kill 
Moon."  They  killed  Moon.  Then  they  argued  as  to 
which  should  be  Sun.  The  elder  said,  "I  will.  I  am 
older  than  you  are.  You  can  be  Moon  and  take  his 
daughter."     The  younger  brother  agreed  to  this. 

Now  the  people  below  were  very  anxious  to  know 
where  the  two  boys  were  who  had  travelled  to  the  east. 
As  the  heat  grew  less  and  less,  they  said,  "It  must  be 
that  the  boys  have  done  as  they  said."  The  mother  knew 
that  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  all  they  wished  for. 
Now  they  went  through  the  sky,  and  Moon  followed  Sun. 

9.  A  Singing  and  Dancing  Festival.^ 

Five  brothers  lived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hood  on  its 
south  side.     The  eldest  said,   "Let  us  sing,  brothers,  and 

•  This  dance-festival  myth  corresponds,  in  a  general  way,  to  Wishram  Texts, 
pp.  95-99  of  this  volume.  The  dance  referred  to  is  perhaps  to  be  compared  with  the 
Nez  Perce  Guardian-Spirit  dance  recently  described  by  Spinden  (see  The  Nez  Perce 
Indians,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  Vol.  II,  pp.  262-264). 
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enlarge  our  house."  They  sang  till  they  had  a  very 
large  house  with  five  fireplaces  in  it.  Now  they  got 
Black-Fox  to  carry  the  news  of  their  singing  festival^  to 
different  villages,  far  and  near.  The  eldest  brother  said, 
"Bring  fir-bark."  (They  used  to  burn  bark.  They  put 
a  large  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,  and  put  bark  on  top, 
and  the  wood  was  called  "husband  of  the  bark.")  Now 
five  Panther  brothers,  five  Wolf  brothers,  five  Wildcat 
brothers,  and  five  Fox  brothers  came.  The  Panther 
brothers  were  taken  to  where  the  eldest  brother  had  his 
bed,  the  other  people  were  at  the  different  fireplaces. 
There  was  one  Elk  to  each  fireplace-,  the  eldest  Elk  had 
the  first  fireplace,  and  the  youngest  the  fifth. 

At  midnight  the  eldest  Elk  began  to  sing,  then  he  arose, 
came  to  the  fire,  and  said  to  the  eldest  Panther,  "Get  on 
my  back."  Now  all  the  people  were  singing.  Panther 
got  on  his  back.  Elk  stepped  astride  of  the  fire,  it  blazed 
up  on  each  side  of  him.  The  fire  burned  terribly,  but 
Panther  thought  he  could  endure  it  if  Elk  could.  Elk 
sang  five  songs  and  stopped  five  times  before  he  stepped 
out  of  the  fire.  Then  he  said  to  Panther,  "You  have  a 
strong  heart.  You  are  hereafter-  my  brother,  and  are 
worthy  to  be  a  great  hunter." 

The  second  Elk  sang,  took  one  of  the  Wolf  brothers, 
and  stood  over  the  fire.  Both  were  burned,  but  he  sang 
five  songs  and  stopped  five  times.  Then  he  said,  "You 
are  my  brother,  and  worthy  to  be  a  warrior."  The  third 
Elk  sang  and  took  the  eldest  Wolf  on  his  back.  He 
endured  the  fire;  and  Elk  said,  "You  are  a  brave  man, 
and  shall  be  a  great  hunter."  Elk  was  trying  them  to 
let  them  know  what  hardships  they  had  to  go  through 
to    be    great    hunters.     The    fourth    Elk    took    Marten   on 

'  Compare  Wishram  Texts,  p.  17  of  this  volume,  for  the  idea  of  deer  or  elks 
as  singers  par  excellence  among  the  animals. 
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his  back,  told  him  the  same.  The  fifth  Elk  took  Black- 
Fox.  Black-Fox  was  burning,  he  twisted  and  squirmed, 
but  he  held  on. 

Morning  came;  they  ate  and  then  slept  during  the  day. 
The  second  night  they  sang,  and  the  eldest  Elk  put  the 
second  Panther  on  his  back;  each  Elk  put  the  second 
brother  on  his  back,  but  they  said  nothing  to  them  about 
being  great  hunters,  for  the  eldest  brothers  had  stood  the 
test.  The  third  night  they  took  the  third  brother,  and 
the  fourth  night  the  fourth  brother.  The  Elk  was  burned 
almost  black  now.^ 

The  fifth  night  Coyote  came  in;  he  was  dressed  very 
nicely  in  buckskin  trimmed  with  porcupine-quills,  his  hair 
was  hanging  down  below  his  knees.  He  opened  the  door 
and  entered.  Black-Fox  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  to  the  fire;  he  was  going  up  to  the  eldest  brother's 
fire.  Fox  whispered  to  him  and  said,  "When  they  sing, 
don't  you  get  on  their  backs.  You  see  how  we  are  burned; 
and  don't  you  sing."  Along  in  the  evening  the  eldest 
Elk  said,  "A  stranger  is  in  our  house  to-night,  and  we 
expect  him  to  sing;  that  is  the  rule  of  old  times."  Coyote 
was  afraid,  but  he  said,  "All  right."  Coyote  went  away 
from  the  fire,  took  a  club,  began  to  beat  time  and  sing  ;  and 
he  used  words,  for  he  passed  himself  off  for  a  Nez  Perce. 
He  sang,  "I  come,  I  come  all  the  way.""  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  house  several  times,  and  at  last  said, 
"Whom  shall  I  carry  on  my  back?"  The  eldest  Elk  said, 
"Well,  brother,  carry  me,"  and  he  put  his  arms  around 
Coyote's  neck.  Elk's  legs  hung  down,  and  he  tried  to 
pull  Coyote  over  the  fire;  but  Coyote  said,  "I  don't  dance 
over    the    fire    as    you    people    do."     Still   Elk  pulled  him 

'  The  idea  of  an  increase  in  heat  with  the  advance  of  the  song  is  found  also 
in  Wishram  Texts,  pp.    129-131   of  this  volume. 

*  See  Spinden,  The  Nez  Perce  Indians  (Memoirs  American  .\nthropoIogical 
Association,  Vol.  II,  p.  263). 
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towards  it.  Coyote  kept  saying,  "The  custom  of  my  country 
is  not  to  dance  over  the  fire."  At  last  he  stopped  sing- 
ing and  sat  down,  saying,  "It  is  the  custom  of  old  for 
the  one  who  is  carried  to  sing  after  the  carrier  stops 
singing." 

Elk  began  to  sing  and  wanted  to  carry  Coyote ;  he 
could  not  refuse.  He  threw  off  his  robe  and  got  on 
Elk's  back.  This  was  the  fifth  and  last  night.  Elk  sang 
three  times  away  from  the  fire.  It  blazed  high  and  burned 
Coyote,  who  said,  "This  is  not  the  way  our  fathers 
danced  ;"  but  Elk  paid  no  heed,  and  Coyote  was  burned  up. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose,  and  the  eldest  Elk  talked 
a  long  time  to  the  people,  told  them  what  they  would 
do  for  the  people  to  come.  Coyote  lay  outside  dead. 
After  all  had  gone  away.  Coyote  came  to  life  and  won- 
dered how  he  came  outside.  He  thought  that  perhaps 
they  had  made  such  a  noise,  that  he  came  outside  to 
sleep.  Then  he  looked  at  the  blisters  on  his  hands,  and 
remembered  how  he  had  died. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  as  American  Ethnological  Society  Publication  2. 
Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill  (1909).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Eth- 
nological Society. 
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Philip  Kahclamat  (Yanukwaikt  Oatlamak)  (1900-1959),  Wishram  consultant 
who  worked  with  Edward  Sapir  at  Yale  in  1933.  (Photograph  by  Dell  Hymes). 


The  Discourse  Patterning  of  a  Wishram  Text: 
"Coyote  Frees  the  Fish" 

Dell  Hymes 

The  texts  of  many  American  Indian  languages  have  been  found  in  recent 
years  to  be  patterned  in  terms  of  lines  and  groups  of  lines.  The  Chinookan 
dialects,  including  Wishram,  are  among  these.  The  first  text  of  Sapir's  collec- 
tion is  shown  in  terms  of  lines  and  groups  of  lines  here  to  show  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  working  with  all  the  Wishram  texts  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible  about  the  use  to  which  such  patterning  was  put  by 
their  narrator,  Louis  Simpson. 

We  do  not  know  what  intonation  contours  Mr.  Simpson  used  in  telling  these 
stories,  or  where  he  paused.  To  know  such  things  might  make  a  difference  to  the 
patterning  one  finds  in  the  stories,  and  certainly  would  help  to  bring  the  stories 
alive.  Yet  the  words  and  phrases  themselves  show  so  much  parallelism  and 
selective  repetition  that  we  can  still  discover  an  organization  which  makes  the 
stories  more  readable  and  more  meaningful. 

Wishram  is  one  of  a  series  of  western  American  Indian  languages  in  which 
five  is  a  significant  number  for  patterning.  Along  with  five  goes  grouping  in 
terms  of  three.  We  see  five  in  this  story  in  the  number  of  digging  sticks  Coyote 
makes,  and  the  number  he  uses;  in  the  number  of  main  actions  when  the 
younger  sister  gives  the  supposed  child  eels  (she  gives,  he  sucks,  she  gives,  he 
sucks,  he  falls  asleep);  in  the  number  of  scenes  in  the  story  over  all  (he  gets 
them  to  take  him  home;  he  discovers  their  hoard  and  prepares;  he  releases  the 
fish;  the  older  remonstrates  to  the  younger;  he  pronounces  what  will  be  and 
why  it  is  right).  We  see  three  in  this  story  frequently  in  sequences  of  action, 
often  with  an  object  of  perception  as  the  third  element:  they  untie  it,  examine 
it,  it  is  a  male  child  (30-2);  he  rises,  he  sees  them,  far  off  they  go  (49-51).  The 
story  begins  with  three  pairs  (perhaps  as  a  mode  of  intensification),  each  pair 
with  a  local  outcome  in  its  second  line,  marked  initially  by  a  particle  (1-2;  3-4; 
5-6),  and  with  the  third  pair  the  outcome  of  the  incident  as  a  whole. 

A  sequence  of  five  units  often  is  found  to  be  a  merging  of  two  sequences  of 
three.  The  third  unit  serves  as  a  pivot,  concluding  an  initial  sequence  of  three, 
and  beginning  a  final  sequence  of  three.  Thus  in  7-20  the  third  verse  (f)  indi- 
cates an  outcome  for  Coyote's  effort  in  making  himself  a  boy  and  drifting  in  the 
river  (verses  d,  e),  while  it  initiates  the  response  of  the  women:  they  see  him  (f), 
they  explain  him  to  themselves  (g),  the  younger  (decisively,  as  it  turns  out), 
expresses  her  intention  to  take  him  (h).  The  older  woman's  remonstrance  to  the 
younger  (scene  iv)  consists  of  five  elements:  you  said,  I  thought.  See  (I  was 
right),  I  told  you.  See.  The  third  and  the  fifth,  both  introduced  by  the  particle 
translated  here  as  'See'  (cognate  with  a  root  -kst  'to  look,  see'),  both  sum  up  the 
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grounds  of  remonstrance.  The  third  verse  gives  the  grounds  as  an  outcome  to 
the  first  set  of  three,  and  as  initiation  of  the  topic  of  the  second  set  of  three. 
Notice  how  the  second  and  third  sections  of  Coyote's  speech  to  the  two  women 
show  similar  parallelism  in  their  third  and  fifth  elements  (132,  135;  141,  145). 

Such  patterning  is  never  mechanical.  A  story  teller  has  more  than  one  option 
in  mapping  the  sequence  of  incident  into  the  patterning  of  groups  of  lines,  and 
sometimes  may  make  use  of  an  alternative  principle  for  the  sake  of  intensity,  or 
some  other  effect.  This  story  begins  with  the  incident  of  Coyote  s  unsuccessful 
effort  to  be  taken  up  as  a  piece  of  wood,  put  into  three  verses  (1-2,  3-4,  5-6), 
each  with  an  initial  particle  as  marker  ('then',  'in  vain',  'now  then').  But, 
remarkably  for  Mr.  Simpson,  the  initial  particle  is  not  in  the  first  line  of  a  verse, 
but  the  second  (2,4,6),  and  the  incident  proceeds,  not  in  terms  of  one,  three,  or 
five  lines,  but  in  terms  of  pairs  of  lines,  marked  clearly  by  the  particles. 

Turns  of  talk  are  always  relevant  units  in  such  patterning.  So  are  occurrences 
of  certain  initial  particles,  kwapt  'then',  aga  'now',  wit'a  'again',  and  especially 
the  combinations  'now  then'  and  'now  again'.  Indeed,  their  recurrence  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  structure  that  it  must  be  shown  in  the  English  translation,  by 
always  translating  them,  and  by  always  translating  them  the  same.  The  particles 
kinwa  'in  vain',  ndwit  'straightway',  and  smdnix  'whenever'  also  may  mark 
verses. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about  such  patterning,  both  in  general  and  in 
Wishram  and  the  rest  of  Chinookan.  Enough  is  known  to  show  what  it  is  like 
here,  and  we  know  that  all  of  Mr.  Simpson's  stories  show  patterning  of  this  kind. 
I  have  published  full-scale  analyses  of  (I,  1.9)  "The  Story  Concerning  Coyote" 
and  (I,  1.13)  "The  Deserted  Boy"  (Hymes  1981);  (I,  6)  "Coyote  Makes  a  Fish- 
Trap"  (Hymes  1980);  and  (I,  14)  "Coyote  and  Deer"  (Hymes  1985).  When  all  the 
stories  have  been  analyzed  and  compared,  we  will  be  able  to  have  more  confi- 
dence that  the  form  we  find  in  a  particular  story  is  as  true  as  possible  to  the 
original  telling.  We  will  be  able  to  appreciate  more  fully  what  is  specific  to  these 
texts,  and  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  universal  principles  from  which 
their  patterning  emerges. 


Notes  on  Format 


The  lines  are  given  numbers  (1-145)  for  reference.  The  line  numbers  make  it 
possible  to  say  precisely  where  something  occurs. 

Roman  numerals  in  italics  indicate  the  major  acts,  or  scenes,  of  the  story. 
Headings  arc  supplied  to  indicate  their  focus  and  unity.  Lower  case  letters  in 
parentheses  ((a),  (b),  (c),  etc.)  indicate  groups  of  lines  that  constitute  a  verse. 

Capital  letters  in  parentheses  ((A),  (B).  (C),  etc.)  indicate  groups  of  verses 
that  constitute  a  stanza. 

Glottalized  consonants,  written  with  exclamation  marks  in  Sapir's  transcrip- 
tion, are  here  indicated  with  an  apostrophe. 
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1  Isk'u'leyE  icqagi'lak  gatca'wiqtaxit  itcta'natck. 

2  kxwopt  galicglu'ya, 

3  tk'a'munak  ickte'lgwiptck  wimalia'mt. 

4  Ke-'nua  ik'a'munak  gali'xox. 

5  Gayuxu'ni. 

6  Agakxwo'ptna'qxigacgigE'lga. 

7  Gee'lteptck, 

8  gali'kta  ya-'xiba  ca-'xalix, 

9  ik'a'ckac  gali'xox. 

10  Gasi'xElutk, 

11  gayaxa'limatx, 

12  wi't'a  gayuxu'ni. 

13  Gacke-'gElkEl 

14  yuxu'nit 

15  yuqxE'lqt. 

16  Gacxlu'xwa-it: 

17  "Itkxwa'-ididE'lxam; 

18  lUxni't  da'ulEX  itk'a'ckac." 

19  Naxlu'xwa-itaxk'E'skax: 

20  "AntktgElga-'ya.'' 

21  A§a  kxwo'pt  ax^o'qunk  na'qxi  tq'ex  gaklo'x  iik'a'ckac. 

22  Aga  kxwo'pt  tuxu'nit. 

23  Axgo'qunk  naxlu'xwa-it: 

24  "isk'u'lEyE  ya'xtau." 

25  Wa-'auaxk'E'sgaxgaktgE'lgax, 

26  gaklakxa'-ima  itk'a'ckac  akni'mba. 

27  Gacx^k'wa'x  tctoqlia'mt; 

28  tuqxwi'lqt; 

29  galksu'klam. 

30  Galkcu'x  dakda'k, 

31  i'wi  i'wi  galkcu'x. 

32  Oucti'axa  ika'la  ik'a'ckac. 

33  Axk'E'skaxgala'kim: 

34  "It'u'kti  ik'a'ckac  ika'la  bam'  itk'a'munak." 

35  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'ya, 

36  iq'o'p  gagi'ux  iga'kwal, 

37  cie'lict  gagi'lukcmit  iak"cxa'tpa. 
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Coyote  Frees  the  Fish 

/.   [Coyote  gets  himself  taken  out  of  the  river  by  two  women] 

Coyote  learned  about  two  women's  hoard  of  fish.  1 

Then  he  went  to  them  2 

They  gathered  driftwood  from  the  river —  3 

In  vain  he  made  himself  into  a  piece  of  wood.  4 

He  drifted.  5 

Now  then  they  did  not  take  it.  6 

He  hurried  ashore,  7 

he  ran  far  off  upriver,  8 

he  made  himself  into  a  boy.  9 

He  put  himself  down  (in  a  cradleboard),  10 

he  threw  himself  into  the  river,  11 

again  he  drifted.  12 

The  two  saw  him —  13 

he  drifts,  14 

he  wails;  15 

The  two  thought:  16 

"People  capsized,  17 

This  child  drifts  toward  us."  18 

Thought  the  younger:  19 

"We  shall  get  hold  of  it."  20 

Now  then  the  older  did  not  want  the  child.  21 

Now  then  it  drifts.  22 

The  older  thought:  23 

"That's  Coyote" —  24 

Nevertheless  the  younger  took  hold  of  it,  25 

she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe.  26 

The  two  went  back  to  their  house;  27 

it  wails;  28 

they  brought  it  home.  29 

They  untied  it,  30 

they  examined  it:  31 

indeed,  a  male  child.  32 

The  younger  said:  33 

"A  boy  is  better  than  wood."  34 

Now  then  she  went,  35 

she  cut  an  eel,  36 

she  put  its  tail  in  his  mouth.  37 
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38  Na'wit  kwopt  gatccu'tukc, 

39  sa-'q"  sa-'q"  gatccu'lxum. 

40  K'u'na  gagi'lut, 

41  wi't'a  gatccu'tukc 

42  cit'i'xka. 

43  Kxwopt  gayu^o'ptit, 

44  cikxa'-imat  ci't'ix  yak"cxa'tpa. 


45  Gackim: 

46  "logo'ptit; 

47  a^'  atxu'ya  itk'u'na  tk'a'munak." 

48  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  ya-'xi. 

49  GalixlE'tck, 

50  gatccu'kct 

51  ya'xi  ctu'it. 

52  Aga  kxwo'pt  dakda'k  gali'xox. 

53  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'gwiga  tcta'lxlEm. 

54  Kxwopt  galixi'lqtck  uxwaq'e-'walai. 

55  GatkE'kst 

56  agagaiixtxlE'mtck. 

57  Gatcugwe-gE'lxitcta'txlEm 

58  wita'laba  uxwaq'e-'walal. 

59  Aga  kxwo'pt  i'wi  i'wi  gatci'uxix. 

60  Ts'Eks  gatcixlu'xix. 

61  "Dab'  a'ntcuqxida'midaba. 

62  Aga  kxwo'pt  atgia  yaga'iipa  wi'mat." 

63  GwE'nEma  itga'bungatctu'x, 

64  iga'bEnac  E'nEgigatctu'x. 

65  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctxli'ma  kwo'ba. 

66  Wi't'a  galix"k'wa'x  itctoqlia'mt. 

67  Wi't'a  da'ukwa  gasi'xlutk. 

68  Wi't'a  kwo'ba  galikxa'-ima  iga'k'wal  cie'lict. 

69  Wi't'a  gayugo'ptit. 

70  Aga  gactu'yamx. 

71  "Ya'qxwiu  ik'a'ckac," 

72  gacki'mx, 

73  "palala'i  it'ukti  ik'a'ckac, 

74  lage-'wam." 

75  Aga  kxwo'pt  galo'qwe-. 
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(p)              Straightway  then  he  sucked  it,  38 

he  ate  up  every  bit  of  it.  39 

(q)              She  gave  him  another.  40 

(r)               Again  he  sucked  it,  41 

only  half.  42 

(s)               Then  he  fell  asleep,  43 

half  lying  in  his  mouth.  44 

//.   [Coyote  discovers  their  fish  and  prepares] 

(F)(t)         The  two  said:  45 

"He  is  asleep.  46 

Now  let  us  go  for  some  more  wood."  47 

(u)              Now  then  the  two  went  far  off.  48 

(v)              He  arose,  49 

he  saw  them,  50 

far  off  they  go.  51 

(G)(w)       Now  then  he  made  himself  loose.  52 

(x)              Now  then  he  got  hold  of  their  food.  53 

(y)              Then  he  roasted  the  fish  on  a  spit,  54 

they  were  done,  55 

now  he  ate.  56 

(H)(z)        He  would  catch  sight  of  their  food,  57 

the  fish  in  a  lake.  58 

(aa)            Now  then  he  examined  it  carefully,  59 

he  discovered  an  easy  spot.  60 

(bb)            "Here  I  shall  make  the  fish  break  out.  61 

Now  then  they  will  go  to  the  great  river."  62 

(I)(cc)        He  made  five  digging  sticks,  63 

he  made  them  of  young  oak,  64 

now  then  he  put  them  down  there.  65 

(dd)            Again  he  went  back  to  their  house.  66 

(ee)            Again  he  put  himself  down  just  as  before.  67 

(ff)              Again  there  the  eels  tail  lay.  68 

(gg)            Again  he  fell  asleep.  69 

(J)(hh)       Now  the  two  would  arrive.  70 

(ii)               "The  boy  is  sleeping,"  71 

they  would  say.  72 

"The  boy  is  very  good,  73 

A  great  sleeper."  74 

(jj)              Now  then  they  went  to  bed.  75 
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76  Gayutcu'ktix, 

77  ya'qxwiu  ik'a'ckac. 

78  Wi't'a  gactu'ya  tk'amunak. 

79  Wit'a  gatcc^E'lkEl 

80  ya'xi  ctu'it. 

81  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixElga'-ulx. 

82  Aga  kxwo'pt  tcta'lxlEm  gatcu'gwigax. 

83  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixi'lqtck, 

84  sa-q"  galixi'lxumx. 

85  Aga  kxwo'pt  na'wit  gayu'ix  Ha^a'bEnba, 

86  gayu'yam  itiega'bEnba. 

87  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lga  ya^a'bEn. 

88  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcilga'mit  wi'lExba  yaga'bEn; 

89  gatci'xga, 

90  dagwa't  wi'Iex  gali'xox, 

91  L'a'k  gali'xox  yaga'bEn. 

92  Wi't'ai'xt  gatcigE'lga, 

93  gatcilga'midix  wi't'ax. 

94  Aga  kxwo'pt  gu't  gatci'uxix  wilx; 

95  daL'a'kL'a'k  gali'xox  ya^a'bEn. 

96  Wi't'a  i'xt  gatcigE'lga  ya^a'bEn. 

97  Wi't'a  gatcilga'mitxix; 

98  dagwa-'t  gatci'ux  wilx, 

99  daL'akL'a'k  gali'xox  ya^a'bEn  ilatu'n. 

100  GatcigE'lgaitala'kt; 

101  wi't'a  L'ak  gali'xox  yaga'bEn. 

102  A-'ga  gatcigE'lga  itagwE'nEma, 

103  gatcilga'mitxix; 

104  dagwa't  gatci'uxix  wi'lx. 

105  Aga  kxwo'pt  gadigusgwa'-ix  uxoq'e-'walal  yaga'iliamt  wi'mal. 


106  Aga  kxwo'pt  naxtu'xwa-it  axo'qxunk; 

107  gagu'lxam: 

108  "Nimxatxu'lal, 

109  'ilt'u'kti  ilk'a'ckac;' 

1 10  nii-  ninxitu'xwan, 

111  'Isk'u'lEyE  ya'xtau/ 

112  A'kcta  yak'a'iTiEla-ix  itci'txox  txa'ika  Isk'u'lEyE  da'uya  wi'gwa. 

113  Niamtxu'lal, 

114  'na-'qxe-  atklgElga-'ya  itk'a'ckac, 
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(K)(kk)      It  became  daylight. 

The  boy  is  sleeping. 
(11)  Again  they  went  for  wood, 

(mm)  Again  he  saw  them, 

far  off  they  go. 
(L)(nn)      Now  then  he  got  up. 
(oo)  Now  then  he  got  hold  of  their  food, 

(pp)  Now  then  he  roasted  it  on  a  spit, 

he  ate  it  all  up. 
(M)(qq)     Now  then  straightway  he  went  to  his  digging  sticks, 

he  arrived  at  his  digging  sticks. 
(N)(rr)       Now  then  he  took  hold  of  a  digging  stick, 
(ss)  Now  then  he  stuck  his  digging  stick  in  the  ground, 

he  pulled  it  out: 

the  earth  became  all  loosened  up, 
his  digging  stick  broke, 
(tt)  Again  he  took  hold  of  one. 

(uu)  He  stuck  it  in  again, 

(vv)  Now  then  he  loosened  the  earth, 

his  digging  stick  broke  in  pieces, 
(ww)  Again  he  took  hold  of  a  digging  stick, 

(xx)  Again  he  stuck  it  in, 

he  loosened  the  earth  all  up, 

his  third  digging  stick  broke  in  pieces, 
(yy)  He  took  hold  of  a  fourth, 

again  his  digging  stick  broke, 
(zz)  Now  he  took  hold  of  his  fifth, 

he  stuck  it  in  the  ground, 
he  loosened  the  earth  all  up. 
(0)(aaa)    Now  then  the  fish  slid  over  it  into  the  great  river. 
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iv.   [Remonstrance] 


(P)(bbb)     Now  then  the  elder  thought,  106 

she  told  her  companion:  107 

"You  were  saying,  108 

'The  child  is  good.'  109 

I  myself  was  thinking,  110 

'That  is  Coyote.'  Ill 

See,  Coyote  has  done  badly  to  the  two  of  us  this  day.  112 

I  was  telling  you,  113 

'We  shall  not  take  the  child,  114 
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115  isk'u'lEyE  ya'xtau.' 

116  A-'kcta  itxa'giutkwox  itxo'x, 

117  itci'txox  isk'u'lEyE." 


118  Aga  gactu'ya  tcto'qliamt. 

119  Aga  ya'xt'ax  galicglu'ya  tctoqlia'mt. 

120  Gatccu'lxam: 

121  "Aga  Iga  pu  qxa'ma  mtE  uxoq'e'walal  nu'^  omtktu'xwa? 

122  EmtOtsl'non. 

123  A^'  ayamdulxa'ma  mda'ika. 

124  A-'ga  q'oa'p  atgadi'mama  idE'lxam  da'uyaba  wi'lx. 

125  EmtxE'luitcatk." 

126  Aga  idE'lxam  qxawitci'mElit 

127  "Du'lululu." 

128  "Aga  atgadi'mama  da'uyaba  wi'lx; 

129  daxda'uaitc  itga'txlEm  idE'lxam. 

130  Cma'nix  aqiu'xwa  ixq'e'walal 

131  kxwo'pt  pu  amtOdi'mama  mda'ika. 

132  Imda'xleu  igi'xox  isk'wo'latsintsin  mda'ika. 

133  Aga  da'uya  wi'gwa  ita'mtkulk. 

134  Oe'dau  yamdu'pquna, 

135  'sk'wo'iatsintsin.' 

136  Cmanix  atgadi'mama  idElxam 

137  atkigElga'ya  ixq'e-'waial. 

138  Aga  kxwo'pt  amtedi'mama  mda'ika, 

139  aqEmdupquna'ya, 

140  'isk'wo'latsintsin  icdi'mam; 

141  gatccu'pgEna  isk'u'lEyE.' 

142  Qe-'dau  pu  alugwagi'ma  idE'lxam. 

143  'Da'uctaxgatctcxckE'm  isk'u'lEyE itcta'natck; 

144  aga  cda'xdax  icdi'mam.'" 

145  Oe'dau  a^'  atccu'p^.na  isk'u'lEyE. 
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that  is  Coyote.'  115 

See,  we  two  have  become  poor,  116 

Coyote  did  it  to  us."  117 

V.   [Pronouncement] 

(0)(ccc)     Now  the  two  went  to  their  house.  118 

(ddd)  Now  he  also  went  to  them  at  their  house.  119 

He  told  them:  120 

"Now  by  what  right  could  you  two  be  ones  to  121 

take  care  of  fish? 

You  are  birds.  122 

Now  I  shall  tell  you  two.  123 

Now  the  people  have  nearly  come  to  this  land.  124 

Listen!"  125 

(eee)  Now  the  people  are  heard:  126 

"Dulululu."  127 

(fff)  "Now  they  will  come  to  this  land;  128 

those  will  be  the  people's  food.  129 

Whenever  a  fish  shall  be  caught,  130 

then  you  will  come,  you  two.  131 

Your  name  has  become  'Swallows,'  you  two.  132 

Now  this  day  it  is  finished  with  you.  133 

Thus  I  proclaim  you,  134 

'Swallows.'  135 

(ggg)  Whenever  the  people  will  come,  136 

they  will  catch  fish.  137 

Now  then  you  will  come,  you  two.  138 

It  will  be  proclaimed  to  you,  139 

'The  swallows  are  come,  140 

Coyote  proclaimed  them.'  141 

Thus  should  the  people  say:  142 

'From  these  two  Coyote  took  their  hoard  of  fish.  143 

Now  the  two  have  come.'"  144 

Thus  now  Coyote  proclaimed  the  two.  145 


Notes  on  English  Translation 


1:  The  stem  -Aiac/c  specifically  means  not  'fish'  but 'abundance  of  fish\  'wealth  of 
fish'.  Here  'hoard'  seems  to  fit. 
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14:  'he  drifts'  (yuxiinit)  is  supplied  from  the  field  notebook. 

19, 23:  The  order  of  noun  and  verb  is  reversed  as  between  the  two  lines  to  match 
the  reversal  in  the  original  text. 

38,  39:  The  notebook  has  ga-tc-i-u-tukc  and  ga-tc-i-u-lxum  for  'he  sucked  it'  and 
'he  ate  it'.  Literally,  remote  past  ga-  +  'he'  tc-  +  'it'  /-  +  directional  ele- 
ment u-  +  stem.  Thereferenceof/- would  be  to /-ga/cwa/ 'eel' as  the  object. 
If  for  some  reason  the  dual  object  prefix  -c-  was  found  preferable,  after  the 
transcription  had  been  made,  its  reference  still  would  seem  more  likely  to 
be  to  c-ia-  lict  'tail'  than  to  the  alternative  form  of  'eel',  ic-gakwal  (cf.  note  1 
to  page  4  in  the  original  publication),  i-gakwal  'eel'  and  c-ia-lict  'tail'  both 
occur  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines. 

44,  75:  Each  of  the  first  two  scenes  ends  on  the  image  of  Coyote,  as  a  little  boy, 
sleeping  with  half  an  eel's  tail  sticking  out  of  his  mouth.  The  third  scene, 
toward  which  these  two  build,  of  course  will  end  quite  differently. 

121:  The  word  nug'''  is  annotated  in  the  second  field  notebook  as  an  'antiquated 
phrase  whose  meaning  cannot  be  satisfactorily  analyzed  by  the  Indians 
themselves'.  In  1951  I  recorded  it  from  Remi  Sidwalter,  a  Wasco  at  Warm 
Springs,  together  with  David  French.  Recently  Mrs.  Viola  Kalama,  who 
lived  at  the  home  of  the  Wishram  on  the  Columbia  as  a  girl,  explained  it  as 
applying  when  someone  takes  care  of  and  raises  children  left  them  by  a 
relative,  and,  generally,  'to  take  care  of,  nurture,  be  responsible  for'. 

124-7:  That  is,  the  Indian  people,  who  must  find  the  land  ready  for  their  way  of 
life.  Beings  such  as  the  two  women  can  no  longer  live  normally  in  the  land 
as  persons,  but  only  in  their  creaturely  aspect.  Their  personal  aspect  may 
continue  to  be  encountered  on  vision  quests  and  in  other  manifestations  of 
power,  and  of  course  may  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  community  in 
winter  with  the  reenactment  of  myth. 

134:  The  root  -pgna  refers  to  the  conferring  of  a  name  and  also  to  the  pro- 
nouncement of  sentence  or  marriage.  It  is  a  'declarative',  uttered  by  some- 
one with  authority  to  bring  about  the  change  pronounced.  In  English  'to 
name'  or  'to  call'  do  not  capture  its  force,  since  it  entails  not  only  name  but 
identity.  'Proclaim'  seems  stronger  here  than  'pronounce'. 
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PREFACE 

The  Wishram  were  one  of  the  earliest  groups  known  to  explorers  of  the 
Columbia  River  basin,  and  their  trading  establishment  at  the  Dalles  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  Northwest ;  yet  it  is  curious  that  we  remain 
to  this  day  in  ignorance  of  their  mode  of  life.  Even  the  many  travellers  and 
traders  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who  left  accounts  made  no  adequate 
mention  of  a  tribe  whose  mere  presence  on  the  middle  Columbia  seriously  cir- 
cumscribed their  own  actions.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the  truculence  of  the 
Wishram,  and  their  resentment  of  the  efforts  of  white  traders  to  compete  by 
establishing  trading  posts  on  the  Columbia,  prevented  any  sojourn  among  them. 

Only  a  few  Wishram  still  remain.  Some  still  occupy  their  original  home  at 
Spedis,  Washington,  opposite  The  Dalles,  especially  during  the  fishing  season. 
Others  are  on  the  Yakima  reservation  in  central  Washington,  to  which  they  were 
induced  to  move  about  1860-5.    Our  information  was  obtained  at  the  latter  place. 

The  purpose  of  Sapir's  visit  in  1905  was  primarily  linguistic ;  ethnographic 
information  was  somewhat  of  an  aside.  Expenses  of  the  investigation  were 
borne  chiefly  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  with  some  assistance  from 
Mr.  George  G.  Heye  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histor)'.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  also  provided  the  services  of  Miss  M.  W. 
Bonsall  as  draughtsman  .  The  linguistic  material,  and  some  of  the  ethnographic, 
was  published  in  part  as  a  "Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology 
of  the  Upper  Chinook"  (1907),  "Wishram  Texts"  (1909),  and  in  Franz  Boas' 
grammatical  sketch  of  Chinook  (1911). 

The  ethnographic  investigations  of  Spier  in  1924  and  1925  were  financed 
by  the  University  of  Washington.  In  the  former  year  assistance  was  had  under 
a  grant  as  Fellow  in  the  Biological  Sciences,  National  Research  Council. 

Our  data  partly  overlap  but  are  largely  supplementary.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  combine  these  groups  of  limited  material.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  this  sketch  is  woefully  incomplete.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  loss 
of  native  culture  among  the  few  survivors,  to  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  informants,  but  primarily  to  the  brevity  of  our  visits.  New  data  on  the 
Wasco,  Cascades,  and  other  Upper  Chinook  are  included  here.  Undoubtedly 
much  can  still  be  gotten  from  the  Wishram  remnant  and  other  Upper  Chinook 
still  on  the  Columbia. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Foundation)  for  supplying  illustrations 
of  specimens.  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes  has  also  provided  an  illustration  of  a 
canoe  carving.  Dr.  Erna  Gunther  furnished  Wasco  kinship  terms,  and  Dr.  W. 
D.  Strong  and  Mr.  W.  Egbert  Schenck  other  information. 

(153) 
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Sapir's  informants  were  principally  Pete  McGuff  and  Louis  Simpson. 
McGuff,  a  half-blood,  furnished  much  additional  material  during  the  years  1905- 
1908  by  correspondence  in  answer  to  specific  questions.  His  information  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  long  residence  in  early  years  among  the  Cascade 
Indians.  Spier's  informants  were  Mrs.  Mabel  Teio,  an  elderly  Wishram,  and 
Frank  Gunyer,  a  middle  aged  Wasco,  who  also  acted  as  interpreter.  Mrs.  Teio 
was  not  disposed  to  volunteer  information. 

The  phonetic  system  for  native  words  has  been  explained  in  Sapir's  "Wish- 
ram Texts"  (p.  xiv).  Spier's  renderings  are  much  less  satisfactory;  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  Sapir's  orthography. 

Leslie  Spier 
Edward  Sapir 

May,  1929. 
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WISHRAM  ETHNOGRAPHY 
LINGUISTIC  RELATIONSHIP  AND  TERRITORY 

The  Wishram  are  a  small  tribe  originally  occupying  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River  about  the  Dalles,^  that  is,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  passage  of  the 
Columbia  through  the  Cascade  Range.  These  Indians,  most  of  whom  are  now 
on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Washington,  called  themselves  ila'xluit,  the  first 
person  singular  of  which  (i'tcxluit,  "I  am  an  Ka'xluit")  is  in  all  probability  the 
"Echeloot"  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  They  are  known  by  their  Yakima  and  Klickitat 
neighbors  (tribes  of  the  Sahaptin  stock)  as  Wu'cxam,  which,  in  its  anglicized 
form  of  Wishram,  or  Wishham,  is  their  common  appellation  today. 

Together  with  the  allied  Wasco,  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia, they  were  the  easternmost  Chinookan  tribe  on  the  nver.  Their  tongue,  the 
Upper  Chinook  dialect,  "was  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Columbia  river,  as 
far  west  as  Gray's  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and  a  little  above  Astoria  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  slightly  different 
dialects.  The  principal  representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas,  which  are 
spoken  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  River  and  in  the  Willamette  valley, 
and  Wasco  and  Wishram,  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of  The  Dalles." 
Boas  gives  Kathlamet  as  the  westernmost  Upper  Chinook  tribe,  living  from  Gray's 
Harbor  and  Astoria  up  to  Kalama.  "Linguistically  Clackamas  seems  to  be 
very  close  to  Kathlamet,  if  not  identical  with  it."^  Kikct  is  a  term  used  by 
these  Indians  to  embrace  the  various  probably  mutually  intelligible  dialects  of 
Upper  Chinook:  Wishram,  Wasco,  White  Salmon,  Hood  River,  Cascades, 
Clackamas,  and  Kathlamet' 

Wishram  belongs  to  the  uppermost  dialectic  subdivision.  "The  language 
spoken  by  them  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wasco 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  of  the  White  Salmon  and  Hood  (or  Dog) 
River  Indians  farther  down  the  stream.  More  prominent  dialectic  differences 
appear  when  we  get  as  far  down  as  the  Cascades ;  the  dialect  of  this  locality 
may  be  considered  transitional  between  the  Wishram  and  the  Clackamas  of  the 
Willamette  region,"* 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  this  late  date  to  determine  the  linguistic  and 
tribal  groupings  of  the  Wishram  and  their  neighbors.  Dislocation  of  the  tribes 
in  this  quarter  began  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  earliest  white  explorers,  and  a  series  of  terrible  epidemics  early 
in  the  following  century  decimated  the  population.  Add  to  this  that  our  notes 
are  confused,  due  to  our  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  river  territory,  neither 

^  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  distinction  between  The  Dalles,  the  present  town 
of  that  name  on  the  Columbia,  and  the  Dalles  or  Five  Mile  Rapids,  several  miles  above  that 
town.  We  have  tried  consistently  to  differentiate  these,  but  in  our  notes  and  other  sources 
they  are  often  confused.     The  latter  is  also  the  Long  Narrows  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

2  Boas,  Chinook,  563;  Kathlamet  Texts,  6;  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  234. 

3  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  192. 

*  Sapir,  Preliminary  Report,  533. 
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of  us  having  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  What  follows  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative,  until  someone  goes  over  the  district  with  other  informants. 

The  Wishram  lived  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  roughly  from  White 
Salmon  River  to  Ten-Mile  Rapids  above  the  Dalles.  Their  permanent  settle- 
ments were  directly  on  the  river,  but  they  hunted  and  sought  plants  on  the  higher 
cotmtry  directly  back  from  the  river  to  the  watershed,  that  is,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Adams  and  the  so-called  Klickitat  Mountains.  It  is  possible 
that  the  White  Salmon  people,  who  occupied  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  who  spoke  the  Wishram  language,  may  not  be  properly  classed  as 
Wishram.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ia'daxat  group,  who  had  several  villages 
about  the  Klickitat  River.  The  difficulty  is  the  one  that  confronts  us  throughout 
the  length  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  that  political  and  territorial  units  are  not  sharply 
defined.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  then,  the  Wishram  were  the  people  of  the 
Dalles,  whose  principal  settlement  was  nixlu'idix  at  Spedis,  and  whose  other 
villages  clustered  from  Crates  Point  below  to  Ten-Mile  Rapids  above.  Their 
river  frontage  may  thus  have  been  only  the  brief  span  of  fifteen  miles ;  from 
White  Salmon  River  to  Ten-Mile  Rapids  is  only  thirty-five  miles. 

The  neighbors  of  the  Wishram  prior  to  1800  were  not  the  same  as  those 
of  the  historic  period.  This  was  because  of  the  movement  of  Sahaptin  speaking 
peoples  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Columbia,  pushed  out  of  the  upper  Deschutes 
drainage,  as  Teit  has  shown,'  by  Snake  attacks  from  the  south  and  east.  At 
least  as  late  as  1750  both  banks  of  the  Columbia  above  the  Dalles  were  occupied 
by  Salish  speaking  people,  whose  remnants  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Moses- 
Columbia  band  and  Wenatchi.  The  northward  migration  which  dispossessed 
these  Salish  ultimately  deposited  the  Sahaptin  Tenino,  Tyighpam,  or  Deschutes 
on  the  south  bank  about  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  River,  and  the  Klickitat 
on  the  north  bank.  The  latter  held  the  territory  on  the  river  above  Ten-Mile 
Rapids,  and  had  several  villages  interdigited  with  those  of  the  White  Salmon 
group,  or  occupied  jointly  with  them.  Beyond  the  appearance  of  these  Klickitat 
among  the  White  Salmon  and  elsewhere  lower  on  the  river,  there  may  have  been 
little  shifting  of  the  tribes  below  the  Dalles. 

The  Wasco  were  located  on  the  south  bank  directly  opposite  the  Wishram 
at  the  Dalles.  They  probably  also  had  villages  on  the  south  side  of  Ten-Mile 
Rapids,  at  Celilo  Falls,  and  as  far  upstream  as  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes. 
They  also  laid  claim  to  the  country  as  far  east  as  the  John  Day  River,  but  never 
occupied  it.® 

Downstream  from  the  Wasco  on  the  Oregon  side,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
White  Salmon  group,  were  the  Hood  (or  Dog)  River  people.  The  Chilluck- 
quittequaw,  a  Chinookan  division  mentioned  in  1804-6  as  ten  miles  below  the 
Dalles  and  extending  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Cascades,  were  probably  White 
Salmon  or  Hood  River  Indians.  The  Cascades  group  (itala'la)  were  located 
on  both  sides  of  the  Cascades,  and  at  least  on  the  north  side  downstream  to 
Skamania  and  perhaps  to  Cape  Horn.     These  were  the  Watlala  (wala'la)  men- 

«  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  98  f . 
«Teit,  he.  cit.,  107. 
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tioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  Ross  mentions  the  Cathleyacheyachs  at  the  head 
of  the  Cascades  in  1811-14/  The  north  bank  may  have  had  no  settlements,  or 
at  least  no  permanent  villages,  for  some  distance  between  the  White  Salmon 
and  the  Cascades.  Below  the  Cascades  people,  roughly  from  Troutdale  to 
Kalama,  and  in  the  lower  Willamette  valley,  were  the  Clackamas  groups,  whose 
territory  was  undoubtedly  subdivided.  Our  information,  relating  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Columbia  from  the  Wishram  to  the  Cascades,  is  of  the  period  circa 
1850,  and  shows  no  appreciable  change  from  what  was  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804-6. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Columbia  valley  above  the 
Wishram  and  Wasco  was  occupied  by  Salish  tribes.  Teit's  evidence*  is  that  at 
the  Dalles  or  immediately  east  of  it  were  the  NekEtEme'ux  (.nkutEme'x"),  who 
were  reckoned  by  the  Moses-Columbia  as  a  distinct  tribe.  They  were  "popularly 
considered  to  be  related  to  the  Thompson  Indians,  or  at  least  to  have  spoken  a 
language  similar  to  theirs."  "Opinions  differ  a  great  deal  as  to  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  tribe,  but  all  agree  that  they  lived  near  or  above  The  Dalles.  I 
obtained  the  following  locations  from  three  or  more  informants :  ( 1 )  around 
The  Dalles  or  east  of  The  Dalles;  (2)  in  the  Wishram  country  or  near  the 
Wishram;  (3)  in  the  Wishram  or  the  Wasco  country,  or  near  one  or  both 
of  these  tribes;  (4)  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia,  a  little  distance  or  some 
distance  above  The  Dalles,  but  chiefly  on  the  north  side  some  little  distance  back 
from  the  river;  (5)  chiefly  or  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  some- 
where between  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  and  The  Dalles.  Perhaps  they  had 
more  than  one  settlement  (it  is  thought  two  main  settlements),  and  may  have 
occupied  a  considerable  extent  of  country  along  the  river.  Current  tradition 
says  that  the  tribe  was  originally  in  two  camps  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
apart.  Some  think  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  remaining  on  the  Columbia  settled 
among  The  Dalles  Indians  and  Wasco.  One  informant  said  that  this  tribe  was 
the  same  as  the  Wishram,  or  formerly  lived  with  the  Wishram,  but  that  their 
name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Thompson  Indians.  Another  informant  stated 
that  the  place  they  once  inhabited  was  called  .sko'pa  or  qo'pa  (Wasco?),  and 
later  a  few  of  them  (probably  a  remnant)  went  to  Na'pxwa  (Lapwai?)  or 
Na'p.a.  .sqa'pa  means  'sandy'  in  the  Thompson  language,  and  there  is  a  place 
of  that  name  in  the  Thompson  tribe  generally  written  Skuppa." 

Above  them  were  the  Middle  Columbia  Salish  (TskowaxtsEnux  or  .nkeeus), 
now  known  as  the  Moses-Columbia  band  of  Eastern  Washington,  who  at  that 
time  extended  upward  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  near  the  Dalles  to  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Wenatchee  River.  "North  of  the  river,  a  little  distance  back, 
the  Columbia  Salish  claim  to  have  extended  west  of  the  Dalles  to  the  mountains, 
probably  the  spurs  of  the  Cascades,  in  Skamania  County,  south  of  Mount 
Adams."  This  may  well  have  been  hunting  territory  for  these  river  people,  held 
jointly  with  Wishram  and  White  Salmon,  which  later  became  the  heart  of  the 
Klickitat  possessions. 

^  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers,  123,  257. 
8  Teit,  he.  cit.,  92-109. 
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This  was  the  section  of  the  Columbia  most  affected  by  the  Sahaptin  and 
Waiilatpuan  migrations.  These  began  about  1750  or  even  earlier,  under  pressure 
of  Snake  raids,  or  at  least  accelerated  by  them.  The  Sahaptins  seem  to  have 
been  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  Deschutes  River;  the  Waiilatpuan 
Molala-Cayuse  in  a  band  of  territory  north  of  them  and  south  of  the  Middle 
Columbia  Salish  on  the  Columbia.  The  series  of  movements  brought  the  Sahap- 
tins north  of  the  Columbia;  the  Molala  were  displaced  west  of  the  Cascades 
and  the  Cayuse  to  the  northeast.  The  first  of  these  migrations  into  Washington 
was  that  of  the  people  later  known  as  Yakima.  They  were  followed  by  other 
Sahaptins  (the  Klickitat)  who  "remained  in  the  intermediate  country,  ranging 
between  the  White  Salmon  River  on  the  west  and  Horse  Heaven  in  the  east, 
with  headquarters  at  one  time  around  Glenwood  and  the  central  Klickitat  River." 
This  was  back  of  the  White  Salmon  and  Wishram  on  the  river.  Later  "those 
who  remained  on  the  Klickitat  River  and  neighborhood  now  began  to  occupy 
parts  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  (Chinook  territory)  in  the  salmon- 
fishing  season  and  in  the  winter,  during  the  rest  of  the  year  living  back  in  the 
mountains."  "It  seems  that  on  the  heels  of  the  Klickitat,  if  not  part  of  the  same 
migration,  came  some  of  the  same  kind  of  people  as  those  who  occupied  the 
Columbia  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  The  Dalles  east  to  John  Day  River. 
Some  of  them  actually  settled  among  the  Wishram  and  Wasco,  or  occupied 
places  between  villages  of  those  tribes.  These  people  were  not  so  numerous 
as  the  Yakima  and  Klickitat,  and  became  known  as  Tenino  or  TEnai'nu.  By 
some  people  they  were  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Klickitat,  and  by  others  as  part 
of  the  Tyighpam  (tai'xpam).  These  migrations  seem  to  have  taken  place  by 
way  of   Deschutes   River,    from   Tyighpam   country   or  perhaps    from   farther 

south A  movement  of  Tyighpam  or  Tenino,  or  both,  who  lived  on  the 

south  side  of  the  Colimibia,  east  of  The  Dalles,  and  most  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  country  back  of  there  as  far  south  as  Tygh,  Warm  Springs,  and  Shaniko 
[carried  them]  into  the  country  to  the  west,  along  the  boundaries  of  the  upper 
Chinook,  across  Hood  River,  and  extending  as  far  as  Oregon  City,  probably 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century."  This  division  of  Sahaptins  at  the  Dalles 
became  known  as  wai'yampam.  They  were  mentioned  by  Ross  as  at  the  head 
of  the  Long  Narrows  in  1811-13.®  The  northwesterly  movement  of  the  Snake 
appears  to  have  been  at  its  height  about  1800-30.  "At  this  time,  it  is  said,  for 
fear  of  the  Snake,  hardly  any  people  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia 
between  The  Dalles  and  the  LTmatilla.  or  possibly  nearly  to  the  Wallawalla." 
Lewis  and  Clark  also  observed  that  in  1804-6  the  Indian  establishments  were  on 
the  north  bank  alone,  for  fear  of  the  Snake.^"  Klamath  contacts  with  the  Wish- 
ram date  from  this  time,  with  the  clearing  of  the  whole  country  on  the  Deschutes 
drainage. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  the  Wishram,  recorded  by  Mooney  and  obtained 
independently  by  us,  that  part  of  their  number  migrated  northward  to  the  upper 
Columbia.     While  the   form   in   which   the   accounts   were   recorded   is   purely 


»  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers,  \29,  195,  240. 
lOHosmer  II,  31. 
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mythical,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  migration  actually  took  place,  perhaps  caught 
up  in  the  Sahaptin  movement.  Sapir  recorded  at  length  the  tale  referred  to  by 
Mooney :"  the  Wishram  quarreled  over  how  the  duck  made  a  certain  noise, 
until  some  of  their  number  seceded,  and  travelled  up  the  Columbia  to  the 
Wenatchee  River  and  beyond.  Mooney  gives  their  final  location  as  the  head- 
waters of  the  Spokane,  while  Mrs.  Teio,  one  of  our  informants,  placed  them 
in  British  Columbia.  All  informants  agreed  that  they  are  still  in  the  north, 
although  no  living  Wishram  has  ever  seen  them. 

This  has  something  of  an  authentic  ring,  despite  the  folkloristic  element 
of  the  quarrel,  until  we  realize  that  the  Moses-Columbia  tell  a  similar  story  of 
the  little  Salish  tribe  NekEtEme'ux,  the  neighbors  of  the  Wishram  at  the  Dalles. 
As  the  following  quotation  from  Teit  indicates,  the  Moses-Columbia  believe  that 
the  Thompson  also  split  over  a  quarrel,  and  the  Thompson  have  a  tale  to  the 
same  effect.  "According  to  tradition,  a  long  time  ago  the  tribe  had  a  quarrel, 
and  divided,  part  of  them  migrating  north  (following  Columbia  River,  according 
to  some).  According  to  some  stories,  these  emigrants  again  divided  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  Columbia  country,  part  of  them  crossing  the  Cascades  to 
the  Coast  country,  where  they  settled,  and  finally  disappeared  as  a  tribe.  Those 
who  remained  near  The  Dalles  dwindled  away,  and  also  finally  disappeared  as 
a  tribe.  It  is  thought  that  most  of  them  were  killed  off  by  plagues  or  epidemics 
which  seem  to  have  visited  the  river  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Columbia  tribe  was  first  decimated. 
Most  Columbia  and  Sanpoil  people  believe,  however,  that  a  few  individuals  of 
them  still  survive,  and  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  the  Wasco  country  and 
also  further  north  in  the  interior,  and  again  west  of  the  Cascades.  Some  in- 
formants seem  to  believe  that  the  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Colum.bia  are 
descendants  of  the  part  of  this  tribe  that  went  north.  Others,  again,  think  that 
the  original  home  of  all  the  Thompson  was  in  the  central  part  of  the  country ; 
and  that  after  the  quarrel,  one  part  went  north  and  became  the  Thompson 
Indians,  and  the  other  part  went  south  and  became  the  tribe  near  The  Dalles. 
It  is  also  reported  by  the  Columbia  that  there  remains  a  band,  now  numbering 
about  twenty  individuals,  who  speak  the  Thompson  language  or  a  dialect  nearly 
the  same  (they  also  speak  Columbia),  who  live  somewhere  in  the  country  to 
the  north,  not  far  from  Columbia  River,  and  within  twenty-five  miles  of  a  place 
called  Prairo  (?  possibly  Pateros).  Some  Thompson  claim  that  the  last-named 
people  are  probably  descendants  of  a  band  of  Indians  from  .nkai'a,  near  Lytton, 
who  left  their  country  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  and  finally  located  near  the 
Columbia  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  and  therefore  arc  not 
connected  with  any  Dalles  tribe."'-  If  the  NekEtEme'ux  Salish  are  not  wholly 
legendary,  it  may  be  that  they  are  identical  with  the  dissident  Wishram  group. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  we  may  well  believe  that  the  NekEtEme'ux  actually 
existed,  it  seems  wholly  probable  that  these  stories  are  pure  myth,  Wishram, 
Moses-Columbia,   and   Thompson   alike.      Similar   tales   of   separation   of   tribes 

^^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  200;  Mooney,  The  Ghost-Dance  Religion,  740. 
^2  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  96. 
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after  quarreling,  having  all  the  ring  of  authenticity,  have  been  recorded  else- 
w^here  in  the  Basin-Plateau  area;  for  example,  from  ithe  Northern  Paiute 
(Paviotso)  and  the  Havasupai.^^ 

The  locations  of  the  Wishram  villages  and  those  of  some  of  their  neighbors 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  1).  There  were  probably  more  settle- 
ments than  shown.  The  information  refers  to  the  period  of  1850  and  before. 
Our  data  are  confused  and  indefinite ;  hence  the  locations  may  be  considered 
merely  approximate  in  most  instances.  No  information  was  obtained  about 
villages  on  the  Oregon  side  save  for  Wasco  and  Deschutes.  All  names  are 
recorded  in  Wishram  phonetics,  except  as  noted  in  the  list  below. 

WISHRAM  VILLAGES 

1.    at!at!a'tia   itcaci'tkxoq,   the   roasting-pit   of   the   ogress  At!at!a'tia    (see   p. 
274),  was  located  on  a  small  island  "near  the  Falls  or  'Tumwater'."^* 
This  may  be  Celilo  Falls  but  is  probably  Ten-Mile  Rapids.     This  is 
reckoned  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Wishram  occupancy. 
2.     wa'yagwa  (marikca'xalix),  a  little  below  the  last. 

3.  wa'q  !Emap,  a  short  distance  above  nixlu'idix,  hence  perhaps  but  a  quarter 

mile  above  Spedis  railroad  station,  where  is  a  mound  known  by  this 
name. 

4.  nixlu'idix,  the  chief  Wishram  village,  was  directly  at  the  Dalles  close  to 

Spedis.^*  This  was  a  summer  and  winter  settlement,  containing  about 
400.  The  name  "contains  the  same  stem  element  (-xluid-)  seen  in  the 
generic  name  lia'xluit,  by  which  the  Wishram  call  themselves.  The 
first  person  singular  of  this,  itcxlu'it  ('I  am  a  Wishram'),  is  probably 
the  'Echeloot'  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  The  etymology  of  Nixlu'idix  is 
uncertain.  Louis  Simpson  suggested  that  it  was  connected  with 
diglu'idix  (they  [i.e.,  the  people]  are  heading  for  it  [i.e.,  the  village]'), 
in  reference  to  the  coming-together  of  many  different  tribes  of  Indians 
at  the  Falls  for  trading-purposes.  This  is  probably  folk-etymology,  as 
ni —  is  a  common  local  prefix  in  place-names."^®  McGuff  contributed 
another  etymology :  "An  old  lady  tells  why  the  Wishram  are  called 
ilaxluit.  I  never  heard  this  explanation  before.  Once  there  were  lots 
of  people  at  this  village.  There  came  a  monster  of  a  woman,  called 
Akxa'qusa  (for  whom  an  arrow  was  later  named),  who  ate  all  the 
people  of  the  village.  Soon  after  East  Wind's  daughter  came  with  the 
wind  blowing  over  the  village  and  saw  it  was  destroyed.  There  were 
only  pieces  of  clothing  and  small  bits  of  bodies  lying  around.  She 
gathered  the  pieces  together  in  five  piles  and  sprinkled  them  with  paint. 
She  stepped  over  these  piles  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  five  times. 


^3  Loud  and  Harrington,  Lovelock   Cave,   162,  165,   167;   c£.  Lowie,  Shoshonean  Tales, 
200-9,  242;  Spier,  Havasupai  Ethnography,  98. 
^*  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  36. 
^^  See  Biddle,  Wishram. 
^®  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  38. 
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Then  the  piles  formed  into  five  people.    Now  she  named  them  idaxa'luit. 

She  said  to  them 

imca'lq  ixlu'it  imca'lxam      iya'xiiu 

your  flesh       coming  together       your  land       (his)   name  pertaining  to 

nixlu'ia 

drew  together. 

The  name  nixlu'idix  means  'at  once  it  (your  flesh)  came  together'." 

5.  ciq  .'E'ldaptix,  about  a  half  mile  below  nixlu'idix,  contained  about  400  people. 

(It  should  be  noted  with  all  references  to  distances  given  by  our  in- 
formants that  they  seem  very  inexact.) 

6.  caba'nkckc,  a  village  a  little  below  the  last  and  about  a  mile  from  Spedis. 

7.  sku'ksxat,  means  "round  eel  or  sucker  mouth,"  had  a  population  of  about 

twenty-five.     (This  place  may  have  been  above  the  following.) 

8.  wasna'niks,  a  half-mile  downstream  from  caba'nkckc. 

9.  niu'xtac,  the  river  current  in  Big  Eddy  encircles  the  village.     Big  Eddy  is 

an  embayment  in  the  north  bank  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dalles.  The 
village  was  a  quarter-mile  from  wasna'niks.  Lots  of  sturgeon  were 
taken  here. 

10.  h'lusEltslix,  means  "the  place  where  it  (water)  keeps  going  down"   (prob- 

ably referring  to  some  hollow  place  which  fills  and  empties  as  the 
water  swells  into  it)  ;  about  two  miles  from  nixlu'idix. 

11.  ca'urecila,  a  quarter-mile  below,  was  occupied   for  fishing  only  when  the 

water  was  high  at  this  place. 

12.  Ga'wilaptck,  a  winter  village  a  mile  below  the  station  Grand  Dalles.    It  takes 

its  name  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  famous  place  for  finding  things ; 
here  is  slack  water  in  which  canoes  and  other  drifting  objects  collect 
(cf.  idwl'ptck,  driftwood;  idla'ptck,  drift,  driftwood  [in  Cascades  and 
Clackamas]  ;  cawi  always  denotes  a  place  which  is  great  for  some- 
thing). 

13.  nayakxa'tcix,  means  "tooth"  or  "row  of  pointed  rocks,"  a  winter  village  a 

mile  below  the  last. 

14.  tsapxa'didlit,  about  a  mile  below,  was  a  wintering  place.     Driftwood  was 

gotten  there. 

15.  cqo'nana,  about  a  mile  on,  that  is,  about  four  miles  from  The  Dalles  across 

Crates  Point.  Sometimes  about  fifty  people  lived  there,  where  stur- 
geon were  caught. 

16.  cka'gEtc,  meaning  "her   (their)   nostrils  or  nose,"  named   from  a  rock  of 

this  shape. 

17.  ta'daxat,  was  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Klickitat  River  and  about 

a  mile  above  Memaloose  Island,  that  is,  perhaps  ten  miles  below  The 
Dalles.  This  was  a  winter  village  of  100  to  200  people.  Many  suckers 
were  caught  there  in  winter.^^  The  next  village  in  order  downstream, 
CGwa'likc  (18),  belonged  to  the  Klickitat. 


^■^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  298. 
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19.  waGi'nxak,  or  Gau'amuitk,  was  a  half-mile  below  this  Klickitat  village,  that 

is,  perhaps  a  mile  below  Memaloose  Island,  an  Indian  burial  ground.'* 
This  was  the  last  settlement  downstream  of  the  Wishram  proper. 

WHITE  SALMON  AND  KLICKITAT  VILLAGES 

18.    cGwa'likc  had  a  population  of  fifty  Klickitat  (PH'xadat).     It  was  not  far 
below  Memaloose  Island. 

20.  tgasGu'tcu,  meaning  "their  (her)  bones,"  was  said  to  be  about  a  half-mile 

west  of  idwo'tca,  a  long,  high  mountain  opposite  Mosier,  Oregon,  and 
at  the  same  time  about  a  mile  above  White  Salmon  Landing.  If  the 
Landing  is  near  the  modem  town  of  White  Salmon,  these  distances  are 
incompatible.  This  was  jointly  a  town  of  White  Salmon  people  (more 
properly  "dried  salmon  people,"  itk  la'uanbam'  idE'lxam)  and  Klickitat, 
300  in  number.'^ 

21.  Imie'qsoq  or  Imuyaqso'q",  was  a  half-mile  from  the  last,  in   1905  the  site 

of  the  Burket  Ranch.     It  contained  perhaps  100  White  Salmon. 

22.  itk  li'lak  or  itk'i'lak,    meaning  "dried    pulverized    salmon,"    was    at    White 

Salmon  Landing,  a  half-mile  downstream.  This  was  inhabited  by  White 
Salmon  people  and  Klickitat.  The  White  Salmon  group,  who  derived 
their  name  from  this  place,  spoke  with  probably  only  slight  variations, 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Wishram  and  Wasco. 

23.  na'ncuit  is  now  Underwood,  Washington,  about  a  half-mile  below,  at  the 

mouth  of  White  Salmon  River.     The  village  was  well  populated. 


CASCADES   VILLAGES 

The  villages  of  the  Cascades  Indians  were  separated  by  an  interval  from 
the  lowest  of  the  White  Salmon  villages.  The  first  location  mentioned  for  them, 
wala'la,  was  some  ten  miles  below  Wind  River,  which  would  place  it  near  the 
Cascades  of  the  Columbia.  There  must  have  been  other  settlements  about  the 
Cascades  of  which  we  do  not  know.  All  mentioned  below,  like  all  the  fore- 
going, were  on  the  Washington  side  of  the  Columbia. 

24.  wala'la,  now  Slide  ( ?),  is  doubtfully  a  village.    The  word  means  "lake"  ( ?) 

and  gives  its  name  to  the  Cascades  people,  wala'lidE'lxam.-" 

25.  sk  lEma'niak  held  a  population  of  the  Cascades.     It  was  a  little  below  wata'la 

and  is  indicated  on  the  map  near  the  present  town  of  Skamania. 

26.  Ixaxwa'Iukl  was  perhaps  two  miles  below  sk  lEma'niak.     It  had  a  popula- 

tion of    1000   (?).     The  name  means   "they  are   numing  by  her  con- 
tinually." 

18  The  island  was  noted  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  (Hosmer,  II,  51). 
18  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  30. 

2«  Lewis  and  Clark  mention  a  village  at  the  head  of  the  Cascades  in  1805,  behind  which 
were  ponds   (Hosmer,  II,  53-4). 
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27.  niniicxa'ya  was  a  Cascades  village  about  half  a  mile  below  a  high  rock 
(ik!a'lamat)  now  known  as  Castle  Rock  and  about  two  miles  above 
Cape  Horn.  (These  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Castle  Rock  and 
Cape  Horn  on  the  lower  Columbia).  The  population  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  400.=^^ 


WASCO  VILLAGES 

The  Wasco  villages  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  directly  opposite 
those  of  the  Wishram  at  the  Dalles.  They  presumably  extended  at  least  from 
The  Dalles  to  Ten-Mile  Rapids  even  after  the  settlement  of  the  Sahaptin  Des- 
chutes beside  them,  but  we  have  a  record  of  only  three  villages. 

29.  wa'sq  !o  was  the  chief  village.     It  was  five  or  six  miles  above  The  Dalles, 

(at  Wasco,  Oregon?),  opposite  nixlu'idix,  the  chief  village  of  the 
Wishram.  The  name  is  derived  from  wa'cq!o  ("small  bowl"  or  "cup"), 
the  reference  being  to  a  cup-shaped  rock  near  the  village,  into  which 
a  spring  bubbled  up.  The  spring  is  now  obliterated  by  the  highway. 
The  Wasco  tribal  name  galasq  !o'  simply  means  "those  who  have  the 
cup."" 
28.  wikxo't  was  a  Wasco  village  located  a  mile  above  The  Dalles  on  the  Oregon 
shore,  hence  below  wa'sq  !o. 

30.  wotsaqs,  "lone  pine,"  is  doubtfully  a  village.     This  was  said  to  be  a  few 

miles  above  the  Dalles  on  the  south  bank,  but  it  may  well  be  the  last, 
lone  tree  east  of  the  Dalles  mentioned  by  early  travellers.^^  The  tim- 
bered country  of  the  Cascade  Range  extends  as  far  eastward  as  The 
Dalles ;  any  tree  standing  on  the  barren  south  side  to  the  east  would 
be  distinctly  noticeable. 

WAIYa'MPaM  OR  DESCHUTES  VILLAGES 

The  Sahaptins  living  immediately  above  the  Wishram  and  Wasco  were 
known  by  several  alternative  names :  Waiya'mpam,  Tyighpam,  Tenino,  and 
Deschutes.  Possibly  these  names  referred  to  subdivisions.  Teit  gives  the  im- 
pression that  this  local  group,  which  acquired  a  specific  name,  Tenino  or 
TEnai'nu,  were  part  of  the  Klickitat  or  of  the  Tyighpam.  The  proper  home  of 
the  latter  was  higher  on  the  Deschutes.-*  It  may  well  be  that  this  was  a  mixed 
group.  They  were  said  to  differ  dialectically  from  Klickitat  to  a  slight  degree. 
The  Wishram  and  Wasco  called  these  people  collectively  ilkai'mamt.  This 
included  the  people  of  sk  !in  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Deschutes 
Indians  (Wayam  and  Tenino)  on  the  south.  Sk!in  was  the  country  imme- 
diately north  of  the  Columbia  and  east  of  the  Falls  or  "Tumwater."  Mooney 
states  that  the  Sk  !in  people  had  a  village  on  the  north  bank  opposite  Celilo  Falls ; 


2^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  22. 

22  Ibid,  240. 

23  "Ogden's  Tree,"  e.g.,  is  shown  in  this  position  on  the  map  of  the  Wilkes  expedition 
(reproduced  by  Biddle,  Wishram,  opp.  p.  9). 

2*  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  100. 
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another  group  (tapana'sh  or  eneeshur)  was  located  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Deschutes,  and  a  third  (uchi'chol  or  ochechotes)  Uved  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  in  Klickitat  county,  Washington.^^  Lewis  and  Clark  stated  that  there 
was  not  more  than  six  miles  between  the  nearest  villages  of  Echeloots  (Wish- 
ram) and  Eneeshurs.  They  mention  the  Wahhowpum  (waiya'mpam)  as  on 
the  north  shore  near  Rock  Creek,  twenty-four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Deschutes  River.'^ 

31.  ti'naino  was  a  wa'yam  village  nearly  five  miles  above  The  Dalles,  being  the 

first  Sahaptin  village  on  the  south  side  east  of  Chinookan  territory. 

32.  si'lailo,  at  the  present  Celilo,  Oregon,  was  another  wa'yam  village  eleven 

or  twelve  miles  above  The  Dalles.-^  Other  settlements  must  have  been 
somewhat  to  the  east  about  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes.  The  country 
beyond  is  a  sandy,  unattractive  waste,  and  without  doubt  lacked  any 
population  to  speak  of. 

We  have  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  the  Wishram.  One  reason 
is  that  we  are  not  certain  just  which  villages  were  reckoned  as  properly  Wish- 
ram. It  is  our  impression,  however,  that  they  formed  only  a  small  tribe,  whose 
numbers  were  of  the  order  of  1000  to  1500,  probably  nearer  the  lower  limit. 

Lewis  and  Clark  offer  an  estimate  of  1000  in  1804-6.  But  if  the  number 
of  houses  or  lodges  they  recorded,  twenty-one,  is  correct,  this  is  too  high,  because 
it  yields  the  incredible  average  of  forty-eight  people  to  a  house.  Assuming 
twenty-one  to  be  correct  for  Nixlu'idix  alone,  that  is,  the  principal  village,  and 
assuming  an  average  of  two  families  or  ten  persons  per  household,  we  have 
210  for  the  population  of  the  village.  This  is  not  impossible.  Yet  the  number 
given,  1000,  may  represent  the  total  for  the  tribe. 

Their  estimates  for  other  tribes  of  the  vicinity  are  no  more  certain.-'^     We 

list  these  from  east  to  west : 

Number  per 
Houses         Persons  house 

Wahowpam  (waiya'mpam),  from  Rock  Creek 

to  twenty-three  miles  below 2)2)  700  21 

Eneshure    (Sahaptin),   on   both  sides   at   Ten- 
Mile  Rapids 41  1200  29 

Eskeloot   (Wishram),  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

Dalles    21  1000  48 

Chilluckkittequaw    (White    Salmon    or    Hood 

River),  from  the  Dalles  to  river  Labiche 

(Hood   River?)    32  1400  44 

Smockshop  band  of  Chilluckkittequaw 

(hnie'qsoq,  White  Salmon),  r.  Labiche  to 

the  Cascades   24  800  ZZ 


"^^  Mooney,  The  Ghost-Dance  Religion,  740. 
28Hosmer,  II,  46   (cf.  263),  266. 
2T  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  39,  40.  242,  244. 
^sHosmer,  II,  502. 
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If  we  knew  the  number  of  houses  in  each  village  we  might  estimate  the 
population  by  assuming  the  average  size  of  a  household.  We  have  no  valid 
information  on  this.  This  can  be  approached  by  obtaining  an  average  number 
of  houses  per  village  from  the  records  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  We  list  below  those 
villages  in  this  district  for  which  they  make  mention  of  the  number  of  houses 
or  persons  (from  east  to  west). 

Wahhowpum  (waiya'mpam),    mouth    of    Rock    Creek, 

north  side   (266)-'* 12  temp,  mat  huts 

A  httle  below,  north  side  (266)    5  huts 

Eneeshurs    (Sahaptin),   4   miles   above    the     following, 

north  side   (265) 4 

Eneeshurs,  more  than  8  miles  above  a  point  a  little  below 

the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  River,  north  side  (265)  6 

Lower  end  of  Miller's  Island  (32) 8 

One  mile  below,  north  bank  (32) 16 

One  mile  below  the  last,  opposite  the  end  of  the  island 

(32)    6 

Eneeshurs,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes 

(263)    9  mat  houses 

At  the  head  of  Celilo  Falls  (33) 17 

At  the  foot  of  Celilo  Falls,  north  bank  (33) 5  large  houses 

Two  and  a  half  miles  below  Celilo  Falls  (38) 3 

Ten-Mile  Rapids   (39) 1 

Nixlu'idix,  at  the  head  of  the  Dalles,  north  side  (39). .  21   (large  village) 

About  nine  miles  below  The  Dalles,  right  bank  (47) ...  8 
Six  miles  below  the  last,  right  bank    ("houses  contain 

30  souls")   (49) 7 

Somewhat  more  than  four  miles  below  and  three  miles 

above  Memaloose  Island    (50) 11 

A  short  distance  below   Memaloose  Island,  right  bank 

(51) 2 

Three  miles  below,  right  bank   (51) 2 

From  a  point  a  mile  below,  for  six  miles  downstream, 

were  scattered  14 

Smackshop    (tmie'qsoq,   White    Salmon),   about   six   to 

seven  miles  above  White  Salmon  River  (254)....    100  warriors 
Just   above   Labiche    River    (Hood   River?)  ;   the    first 

village  on  the  south  bank   (51 ) 4 

Five  miles  below  Canoe  River  (White  Salmon  River?), 

left  bank   (51) 4 

Three  miles  below  the  last   (i.e.,  32"^  miles  below  The 

Dalles),  north  side  (51) 3 

At  the  head  of  the  Cascades,  north  side  (53) 8  large  houses 

At  the  head  of  the  Cascades,  south  side  (253) 11    "owded; 

'  ^         ^  60  warriors 

2^  Page  references  to  Hosmer,  vol.  II,  are  given  in  parentheses. 
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Three  miles  above  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  north  (?) 

side  (56)    4 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  south  (?)  side  (247) 6 

Wahclellah  (Cascades)  village,  one  mile  below  Beacon 

(Castle)  Rock,  north  side 23 

The  houses  in  villages  on  the  Cascades  seem  to  have  been  much  larger  than 
those  upstream.  Those  of  an  old  village  on  the  north  bank,  midway  of  the 
Cascades,  were  uncommonly  large:  one  measured  160  by  40  feet.^° 

This  yields  a  total  of  220  houses  in  twenty-seven  settlements ;  an  average 
of  8.15  houses  per  village.  If  we  assume  an  average  of  two  families  or  ten 
persons  to  a  house,  this  means  an  average  of  eighty  or  more  persons  per  village. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  number  for  an  average  household:  the  only  specific 
instance  we  have,  a  rather  haphazard  group  of  relatives  at  Nixlu'idix,  does 
actually  number  ten  (see  p.  221).  At  the  time  (1860-70)  the  town  held  nine 
or  ten  houses.  The  number  of  towns  pertaining  to  the  Wishram  proper  as  given 
by  our  informants,  that  is,  from  at!a;t!a'ha  itcaci'tkxok,  at  Ten-Mile  Rapids, 
down  to  waci'nxak,  opposite  Mosier,  totals  eighteen.  Eighteen  villages  with 
eighty  or  more  persons  each  yield  a  total  Wishram  population  of  1440-1500. 
We  need  not  assume  that  all  these  places  were  occupied  at  one  time ;  some  may 
have  been  solely  or  largely  fishing  stations.  If  this  be  so,  the  number  might  be 
reduced  to  about  1000.  This  agrees  with  Lewis  and  Clark's  figure,  but,  of 
course,  is  no  real  check  to  it. 

The  number  may  be  approached  in  yet  another  way.  Ross  (1811)  states 
that  "the  main  camp  of  the  Indians  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  narrows  [Ten- 
Mile  Rapids  or  the  Dalles?],  and  may  contain,  during  the  salmon  season,  3,000 
souls,  or  more;  but  the  constant  inhabitants  of  the  place  do  not  exceed  100 
persons,  and  are  called  Wy-am-pams."^^  He  may  have  meant  that  the  whole 
concourse  who  congregated  above  the  Dalles  for  trading  was  3000.  If  we 
assume  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  belonged  to  local  villages,  we  have  2000  to 
apportion  among  the  Sahaptins,  Wasco,  and  Wishram.  This  means  perhaps 
700  Wishram. 

Mooney  maintains  that  the  population  was  even  higher  before  Lewis  and 
Clark's  day  than  is  indicated  by  their  estimates.  Epidemics  had  already  reached 
them,  even  as  early  as  1782-3,  and  destroyed  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
number.  He  lists  the  Wishram  at  about  1500  before  that  time,  i.e.,  in  1780. 
Mooney's  tribal  discriminations  in  this  area  are  somewhat  chaotic,  so  that  too 
much  faith  must  not  be  placed  in  his  estimates.''^ 

The  impression  remains,  however,  that  the  number  at  the  opening  of  the 
last  century  was  about  1000.  An  upper  limit  is  certainly  1500.  Of  their  villages, 
Nixlu'idix,  the  principal,  may  have  held  several  hundred  persons,  perhaps  400 
as  our  informant  had  it. 


30Hosmer,  II,  251. 

31  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers,  129. 

32Mooney,  Aboriginal  Population  of  America,  13  f. 
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An  attempt  was  also  made  to  identify  Chinookan  tribal  and  village  names 
gleaned  from  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  These  are  listed  below  with 
Wishram  equivalents  following.  We  have  included  in  the  present  list  only 
names  referring  to  tribes  or  localities  upstream  from  the  Clackamas ;  others  on 
the  lower  river  and  among  the  coastal  Chinook  were  also  obtained. 

Cathlassis  Tribe  on  or  near  the  Dalles. 

gatasq  !o',     inhabitants  of  wa'sq!o;  the  tribal  name  of  the  Wasco. 

Cath-lath-la-las  Tribe  or  village  (  ?)  on  the  Columbia  at  the  Cascades, 

itala'la,  galala'la,   "lake  people,"   Cascade   Indians    (wala'la,   "lake   country, 
small  lake"). 

Chilluckquittequaw  A  division  of  the  Chinook  ten  miles  below  the  Dalles 

and  extending  near  or  quite  to  the  Cascades  in  1804. 
Probably  White  Salmon  or  Hood  (Dog)  River  Indians. 

Chippanchikchiks  Chinookan   (?)   tribe  on  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  a 

little  below  the  falls  in  the  Long  Narrows, 
caba'nkckc,    a  Wishram  village  a  little  below  Spedis. 

Clahclellah  Considered  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  be  a  branch  of  the 

"Shahala"   nation.     Located   at  the   Cascades  of   the 
Columbia  in  1804. 
galala'la,  "lake  dwellers,"  lived  at  the  lake ;  Cascade  Indians. 

Cow-e-laps  Village  six  miles  below  the  Dalles  and  three  miles  from 

the  mission, 
ca'wilaptck,     a  Wishram  village  below  The  Dalles  on  the  Washington  side. 

Des  Chutes  Collective  term  applied  to  Indians    on    and    about   the 

Deschutes  River,  Oregon.     Identified  by  Gibbs  with 
the  Eneeshurs  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Designates  the  ilk  !a'imamt,   Sahaptins. 
Echeloot  Tribe  on  the  Columbia  at  the  Dalles  in  1804. 

Probably  i'tcxliuit,    "I  am  a  Wishram,"  one  of  the  ita'xluit. 

Iltte-Kai-Mamits  On  or  near  the  Dalles.     Perhaps  Chinookan ;    perhaps 

Sahaptin  tribe, 
ilk  la'imamt,    the  Sahaptin  people  above  the  Dalles. 

Ithkyemamits  On  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  near  the  Cathlathlas 

or  Wascos.     May  have  been  identical  with  the  Eche- 
loots,  Eneshurs  or  others.     Morse  places  them  oppo- 
site  the   entrance    of    the    Deschutes    River    into    the 
Columbia, 
(same  as  the  preceding.) 

Kle-mak-sac  A  village  25  miles  down  the  Columbia  from  the  Dalles 

in  1844. 
Imie'qsoq,    a  village  of  the  White  Salmon  across  from  Mosier,  Oregon. 
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Ne-nooth-lect  A    village    in    1844,    28  miles  from  the  Dalles  on  the 

Columbia. 
ni'nuMidix. 

Niculuita  Village  on  Columbia  River  opposite  the  Dalles, 

nixlu'idix,    the  principal  Wishram  village  at  the  Dalles  (see  text  above). 

Smaksop  In  1804  lived  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche 

not  far  from  and  above  the  Cascades. 
Imie'qsoq,    a  White  Salmon  village  (see  Kle-mak-sac,  above). 

Scal-taepe  (or  Scal-tolpe)       Village  at  head  of  Cascades,  Columbia  River. 
sqlE'ldlpl,    known  also  as  skalxE'lEmax  (a  village?). 

Tcipan-Tchick-Tcick        Tribe  of  100  at  the  Dalles  on  the  Columbia, 
caba'nkckc,    a  Wishram  village  a  little  below  Spedis. 

Wasco  Formerly  occupied  the  neighborhood  of  a  spring  some 

ten  miles  east  of  the  Dalles, 
wa'sq  !o,    the  principal  Wasco  village  (see  text  above). 

Watlala  Chinookan  division  located  in  1804  below  the  Cascades 

of  the  Columbia, 
wala'la,   the  Cascades  Indians. 

Weocksockwillacum         Chinookan  division  located  in  1804  on  Canoe  Creek  on 

north  side  of  the  Columbia  just  above  Crusattes  River 
not  far  above  the  Cascades.   Occupied  several  villages. 
Imie'qsoq  wi'lxam  (  ?),  the  White  Salmon  Indians. 

Wey-eh-hoo  Tribe  on  south  side  of  Columbia  River,  near  Crusattes 

/•       •  River 

wa  laxix-.  Avivci. 

Wisham  Village  formerly  at  the  "Long  Narrows,"  north  side  of 

the  Columbia,  three  miles  above  the  Dalles, 
wu'cxam,  the  Yakima-Klickitat  name  for  the  ila'xluit,  the  Wishram. 
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MATERIAL  CULTURE 

FISHING 

While  we  have  no  explicit  statements,  it  is  probable  that  the  Wishram 
depended  primarily  on  fishing  for  subsistence,  secondarily  on  root  and  seed 
gathering,  with  hunting  in  distinctly  subordinate  place.  So  we  judge  from  a 
few  direct  references,  the  location  of  these  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  habits  of  other  tribes  of  this  general  region.  The 
Columbia,  the  largest  river  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  contains  fish  at  all  times  of  the 
year  and  at  certain  seasons  the  fish  ascending  the  stream  run  in  prodigious 
numbers. 

The  Columbia  is  somewhat  south  of  the  best  salmon  area,  yet  five  species 
of  salmon  (Oncorhynchits)  ascend  the  river,  and  with  them  the  steelhead  trout 
[Salmo),  confused  with  the  salmons  by  Indian  and  white  fishermen  alike.  Cobb^^ 
states  that  the  largest  of  the  salmon,  variously  called  chinook,  spring,  tyee,  or 
king  salmon,  come  to  the  Columbia  in  "three  runs,  the  first  entering  during 
January,  February,  and  March,  and  spawning  mainly  in  the  Clackamas  and 
neighboring  streams.  The  second,  which  is  the  best  run,  enters  during  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July,  spawning  mainly  in  the  headwaters.  The  third  run 
occurs  during  late  July,  August,  September,  and  part  of  October,  and  spawns 
in  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Columbia."  The  blueback  (red  or  sockeye) 
salmon  enters  with  the  spring  run  of  chinooks.  The  silver  (coho  or  white) 
species  "usually  appears  in  July,  and  runs  as  late  as  November."  Only  few 
of  the  humpback  or  pink  salmon  occur  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia.  The  run 
of  dog  or  chum  salmon  is  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  silver  salmon ; 
"from  about  the  middle  of  August  till  late  in  November."  The  principal  center 
of  abundance  of  the  steelhead  trout  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  Columbia  River, 
where  it  is  found  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  size  of  these  species 
varies  considerably:  in  this  stream  their  average  weights  are  respectively  about 
22,  5,  6,  4,  8  and  8-15  pounds.  So  far  as  the  salmon  and  steelheads  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  plentiful  supply  on  the  middle  Columbia  would  seem  to  be  in 
summer  (May  to  October),  especially  its  earlier  half.  Midwinter  and  again 
April  seem  to  be  the  periods  of  ebb.  Lewis  and  Clark  observed  April  19,  1806, 
that  the  first  salmon  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalles.^* 

Statements  of  our  informants  confirm  this.  The  water  in  the  river  is  so 
variable,  however,  that  locally  supplies  of  fish  were  sometimes  not  available. 
Salmon  were  caught  at  Celilo  on  the  south  bank  even  at  its  lowest  stage,  in 
October,  but  at  Spedis  on  the  north  bank,  where  the  Wishram  villages  were 
located,  it  became  too  dry  long  before  this. 

A  wide  variety  of  other  fish  were  taken,  among  them  pike,  sturgeon,  sucker, 
chub,  trout,  smelt,  and  lamprey  eel.  Shell  fish  were  also  used.  Chub  and 
suckers  were  caught  in  the  spring:  they  are  fat  in  April,  but  not  considered 
good  later.     Lampreys  were  caught  at  Celilo  in  winter.     They  were  not  taken 


^3  Cobb,  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries,  8-11. 
3*Hosmer,  II,  261,  cf.  257. 
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in  winter  at  Spedis,  but  from  April  to  June  old  fish  of  the  previous  year  were 
caught.  Franchere  states  that  the  sturgeon  enters  the  lower  river  in  August- 
September,  and  "a  small  fish  about  the  size  of  a  sardine,"  probably  the  so-called 
"smelt"   (olachen),  in  February.^^ 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  Wishram  villages  the  Columbia 
River  is  a  maze  of  narrow  channels,  whirlpools,  and  eddies  between  the  pre- 
cipitous shores  and  the  rocks  jutting  up  in  the  stream.  Fishing  stations  were 
highly  prized  and  passed  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  a  group  of  rela- 
tives in  each  generation.  It  was  assumed  by  the  informants  that  these  were 
descendants  of  the  original  discoverer  of  the  site.  No  one  else  was  allowed  to 
fish  at  a  particular  station  without  permission  of  its  owners.  Six  to  ten  related 
old  men  might  own  a  station  in  common  at  which  their  families  fished.  Any 
one  among  them  might  preempt  the  best  place  at  the  station  temporarily.  Each 
station  had  its  overseer  who  was  usually  a  chief  or  head  man. 

It  is  probable  that  each  group  of  this  sort  had  a  station  for  spearing  fish 
and  another  where  they  netted.  At  least  there  were  stations  appropriate  to  each 
of  these  methods  and  they  were  not  used  at  the  same  time.  Fish  were  speared 
in  the  fall ;  caught  with  the  dip  net  in  summer.  McGufT  stated  that  one  could 
not  use  the  spearing  station  for  dip-netting  nor  the  netting  station  for  spearing 
with  any  success.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  has  any  esoteric  significance ;  rather 
that  the  stations  were  chosen  with  respect  to  the  stages  at  which  the  river  flood 
stood,  varying  from  one  season  to  another. 

The  Columbia  varies  surprisingly  in  its  stages  for  a  river  carrying  such  a 
volume  of  water.  The  river  is  low  during  the  late  summer,  reaching  its  ebb 
in  October,  but  rises  forty-five  feet  in  flood  stage.^® 

The  fish  that  were  caught  belonged  exclusively  to  the  fisherman,  but  custom 
permitted  old  men  (presumably  anyone)  to  take  fish  for  each  of  their  two  meals 
a  day.  If  the  fisherman  lifted  his  net  to  the  fishing-stage  and  let  it  lie  with 
the  one  or  two  fish  it  contained,  some  one  among  the  old  men  squatting  on  the 
staging  would  club  the  fish  and  appropriate  it  for  his  own.  If,  however,  the 
fisherman  brought  up  several  fish  which  he  wanted  to  retain,  he  slapped  him- 
self on  the  buttocks  as  a  sign  of  his  intention. ^^  While  the  station  and  the 
staging  erected  there  was  common  property  to  the  group  of  owners,  each  man 
fished  with  his  own  spear  or  net. 

Preparation  for  erecting  the  fishing-stages  was  made  in  summer  when  the 
water  was  low.  Holes  were  made  in  the  river  bed  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore  to  receive  the  posts  on  which  the  staging  was  to  be  supported.  When  the 
water  has  reached  the  proper  level  during  the  summer,  a  strong  man  familiar 
with  the  task  was  chosen  to  set  the  posts.  A  fir  sapling,  pushed  out  from  the 
bank,  was  sat  on  by  others  to  hold  it  firm  while  he  walked  out  on  it.  He 
fastened  a  rope  around  his  waist,  the  other  end  of  which  was  tied  above,  to 
keep  him  from  being  carried  away  should  he  slip  ofif.     Carrying  a  staging-pole, 

85  Franchere,  Narrative,  322-3. 

3®  Strong  and  Schenck,  Petroglyphs,  11. 

3'^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  187. 
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he  watched  until  the  swirling  water  brought  the  hole  to  light,  quickly  inserted 
it  in  place,  and  immediately  tied  it  to  the  fir  sapling  on  which  he  stood.  Those 
on  shore  at  once  piled  rocks  on  their  end.  A  second  post  was  similarly  set  and 
cross-bars  tied  between  the  saplings  with  hazel  ropes.  When  the  water  reached 
its  proper  level  at  another  station  the  staging  was  similarly  set.^* 

All  stations  did  not  require  staging.  One  man  owned  a  spot  beside  a  whirl- 
pool at  the  foot  of  an  upright  rock.  He  slid  down  to  it  on  a  pole.  There  he 
had  a  plank  wedged  in  place  for  a  footing.    His  catch  was  hauled  up  with  a  rope. 

Netting  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  commonest  mode  of  fishing,  spearing 
being  restricted  to  fishing  in  the  autumn.  We  may  presume  that  like  most  pro- 
fessional fishermen  they  looked  on  line  fishing  as  too  unproductive. 

The  common  dip-net  had  its  net  attached  to  a  wooden  ring  to  which  a  long 
handle  was  fitted.  This  ring  was  formed  of  a  maple  sapling,  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  bent  into  a  hoop  two  feet  in  diameter,  its  ends  inserted  into  a  segment 
of  oxhom.  The  handle,  a  long  pole  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  fastened  to 
this.  McGufif's  sketch  of  the  implement  shows,  however,  the  handle  extending 
within  the  hoop  where  it  was  fastened  to  a  transverse  bar.  The  net  was  a  pouch 
four  feet  in  length  fastened  tightly  on  the  hoop  and  woven  of  fibers  from  a 
tree  resembling  the  willow.  McGuff  states  that  a  double  strand  of  selected 
flax  fibers  was  used  for  large  salmon  nets,  any  common  grade  of  flax  for  those 
used  to  take  eels,  chub,  and  suckers.  A  long  rope  was  tied  to  the  hoop,  probably 
at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  handle,  the  free  end  of  which  was  fastened 
to  a  convenient  rock  so  as  to  steady  the  net.  This  was  used  in  a  whirlpool. 
When  a  salmon  entered  the  pool  it  was  dipped  up  and  clubbed. 

A  similar  dip  net  had  its  net  loosely  threaded  on  the  hoop  and  fastened 
to  the  cross-bar  by  a  slip-knot.  When  a  fish  was  caught  the  jerk  of  its  weight 
caused  the  knot  to  slip  so  that  the  net  mouth  sliding  closed  on  the  hoop  caught 
the  fish  as  in  a  purse. 

Nets  for  eels  (lampreys)  and  smelt  were  similar  to  those  described  above, 
but  smaller.  The  hoop  was  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  the  mesh  of  the 
net  quite  close.  They  were  used  at  night ;  when  the  fisherman  felt  the  eel  in 
the  net  he  dumped  it  into  a  hollow  in  the  rock  beside  him. 

The  seine  net  was  made  of  a  size  appropriate  to  the  place  where  it  was  to 
be  used.  The  Wishram  seining  place  was  midway  between  the  Wishram  village 
at  Spedis  and  Sk  !i'n  (perhaps  six  miles  above).  At  this  place  a  seine  twelve 
feet  deep  and  100  feet  long  was  used.  It  was  made  of  selected  flax  fiber  with 
a  mesh  of  three  or  four  inches.  Ropes  of  an  inch  thickness  were  fastened  along 
top  and  bottom  margins  to  take  the  floats  and  sinkers.  The  floats  were  of 
wood,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  bottle,  fastened  ten  feet  apart.  Directly  below 
each  float  was  a  sinker,  a  stone  of  three  pounds  weight,  either  flat  and  pierced 
to  take  the  attachment,  or  ovate  and  grooved.  To  set  the  seine,  two  men 
paddled  out  on  a  crescentic  course  while  a  third  tossed  it  overboard.  A  rope 
seventy-five  to  100  feet  long  attached  to  the  net  was  used  to  haul  it  in  (ashore?). 


38  Sapir,  IVishram  Texts,  185. 
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Gauges  were  used  in  fabricating  all  nets.  These  were  flat  slabs  of  elk- 
horn,  a  quarter  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  of 
various  widths.  A  width  of  a  half  inch  was  suitable  for  the  mesh  of  eel  nets, 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  for  steelhead,  blueback  and  silver  salmon,  three 
to  four  inches  for  chinook  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  shape  of  the  gauge  is 
shown  in  outline  in  Fig.  2,  reproduced  from  McGuff's  sketch.  It  bore  various 
decorations  on  its  faces;  human  faces,  salmon,  sturgeon,  seal,  and  the  heads  of 
various  birds. 


Fig.  2.     Outline  of  a  net  gauge  redrawn  from  a  native  sketch. 

Fish  traps  seem  to  have  been  of  two  varieties,  basket  traps  and  weirs. 
These  were  used  more  in  the  creeks  than  in  the  open  river.  The  basket  trap 
was  made  in  two  sizes,  differently  named,  but  not  certainly  different  in  con- 
struction. The  smaller  trap,  called  ik  la'lat,  for  small  fish,  like  trout  and  chub, 
was  a  cylindrical  basket  tapering  to  a  closed  end.  In  the  open  end  was  a  series 
of  rods  arranged  funnel-wise  and  perhaps  terminating  in  a  ring.  The  fish 
attempting  to  jump  the  falls,  drifts  back  through  the  funnel  and  is  unable  to 
find  its  way  back  through  the  small  opening.  The  larger  trap  (ak  la'lat)  for 
salmon  was  identical,  but  may  have  had  an  additional  construction  inside. 
McGuff's  sketch  suggests  that  the  funnel  in  the  mouth  gave  on  the  small  end 
of  a  second  funnel  facing  toward  the  rear  of  the  trap.  This  would  provide 
an  inner  chamber  in  which  the  fish  would  rem.ain,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  device,  if  it  really  existed.  Such  basket  traps  were 
made  of  hazel  or  willow  twigs  fastened  together  in  open  twine  construction. 
They  were  set  in  a  creek  below  a  low  fall ;  a  foot  or  two  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Two  posts  were  thrust  into  the  bed  or  bank  slanting  toward  each 
other.  The  basket  trap  was  suspended  from  a  rope  connecting  their  upper  ends.^" 
Weir-like  obstructions  may  have  been  placed  to  direct  the  fish  toward  its  mouth. 

The  weir  was  placed  in  larger  creeks  at  points  where  there  were  a  series  of 
shallow  falls.  This  was  formed  of  a  series  of  posts  supporting  horizontal  poles 
lashed  together  and  forming  a  pen  with  its  opening  upstream.  At  night  fish 
sometimes  drift  downstream  backward.  They  swim  excitedly  on  the  first  bench, 
more  quietly  on  the  second,  and  rest  at  ease  in  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
lowest  fall.    A  gaff  hook  was  used  to  take  the  fish  out. 

8»  Sapir,  PVishram  Texts,  26. 
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The  club  for  killing  salmon,  sturgeon,  etc.,  was  a  straight  wooden  billet 
fifteen  inches  long,  tapering  from  a  diameter  of  three  and  a  half  to  one  or  two 
inches.    It  was  not  decorated. 

Fish  spears  were  generally  the  two-pronged  variety  common  on  the  North- 
west Coast.  Two  long  divergent  prongs  were  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  each 
bearing  a  detachable  point.  Each  point  was  fastened  with  sinew  and  pitch  to 
one  end  of  a  cord  four  feet  long.  The  other  end  of  each  cord  was  then  tied 
to  the  spear  shaft  in  such  fashion  that  when  the  point  was  set  on  its  prong,  the 
cord  v.as  somewhat  slack.  When  the  fish  was  struck  the  detachable  point  came 
free,  holding  the  fish  attached  to  the  shaft  by  the  cord.  The  points  were  of 
flint  or  deerhorn.  We  may  presume  the  deerhorn  points  were  like  those  of 
other  tribes  in  the  vicinity ;  they  presumably  had  a  socket  hollowed  in  the  base 
into  which  the  foreshaft  of  the  spear  fitted.  The  flint  points  would  have  to  have 
been  set  into  a  wooden  or  horn  piece  (as  McGuff's  obscure  statement  suggests)  in 
order  to  furnish  a  socket.  McGuff's  sketch  shows  the  points  furnished  with 
barbs.  The  shaft  varied  in  length  depending  on  the  height  of  the  fishing  stage 
above  the  water ;  generally  they  were  about  sixteen  feet  long.  The  wooden 
foreshafts  or  prongs  were  presumably  lashed  to  the  shaft  with  thin  strips  of 
w^ild  cherry  bark  as  elsewhere  on  the  coast.*" 

Fish  was  dried  by  hanging  it  where  it  was  protected  from  the  sunlight,  and 
smoked  incidentally,  in  the  summer  mat-lodge.  A  large  section  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  was  given  over  to  the  drying  racks.  The  desire  was  to  have  the 
fish  dry  as  long  and  thoroughly  as  possible.  They  were,  however,  not  deliber- 
ately smoked  as  by  the  tribes  of  Puget  Sound. 

Clark  observed  in  October,  1805,  that  "on  these  rocks  [at  the  Dalles]  the 
Indians  are  accustomed  to  dry  fish,  and  as  the  season  for  that  purpose  is  now 
over,  the  poles  which  they  use  are  tied  up  very  securely  in  bundles  and  placed 
on  the  scaffolds."" 

Salmon  was  often  dried,  pulverized,  and  presei'ved  in  baskets,  for  use  in 
winter,  and  to  be  traded  to  other  tribes  who  came  regularly  to  the  Dalles  for 
barter.^-  The  dried  salmon  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  was  often  used  by  pinches 
as  a  condiment  on  other  foodstuffs.  It  was  stored  in  twined  circular  baskets 
lined  with  dried  salmon  skin  and  covered  with  more  of  the  same.  It  was  said 
that  it  would  then  keep  indefinitely.  The  salmon  skin  was  prepared  for  this 
purpose  by  repeated  drying  and  stretching.  A  sack  of  dried  salmon  was  called 
itci'nqu'ix-,  and  may  have  been  of  a  standard  size. 

Lewis  and  Clark  observed  (October  1805,  presumably  at  Celilo  Falls)  the 
"Indians  engaged  in  drying  fish  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  The  manner 
of  doing  this  is  by  first  opening  the  fish  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  on  their 
scaffolds.  When  it  is  sufficiently  dried  it  is  pounded  fine  between  two  stones 
until  it  is  pulverized,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  basket  about  two  feet  long  and 
one  in  diameter,  neatly  made  of  grass  and  rushes,  and  lined  with  the  skin  of 


■*o  Sapir,  IVishram   Texts,  29. 

"  Hosmer,  II,  39. 

*2  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  30. 
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a  salmon  stretched  and  dried  for  the  purpose.  Here  they  are  pressed  down 
as  hard  as  possible  and  the  top  covered  with  skins  of  fish,  which  are  secured 
by  cords  through  the  holes  of  the  basket.  These  baskets  are  then  placed  in 
some  dry  situation,  the  corded  part  upwards,  seven  being  usually  placed  as  close 
as  they  can  be  put  together,  and  five  on  the  top  of  them.  The  whole  is  then 
wrapped  up  in  mats,  and  made  fast  by  cords,  over  which  mats  are  again  thrown. 
Twelve  of  these  baskets,  each  of  which  contains  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  forms  a  stack,  which  is  now  left  exposed  till  it  is  sent  to  market ;  the 
fish  thus  preserved  are  kept  sound  and  sweet  for  several  years,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it,  they  inform  us,  are  sent  to  the  Indians  who  live  below  the  falls, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  whites  who  visit  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
We  observe,  both  near  the  lodges  and  on  the  rocks  in  the  river,  great  numbers 
of  stacks  of  those  pounded  fish."*^  At  the  Dalles  "the  stock  of  fish  dried  and 
pounded  was  so  abundant  that  he  [Clark]  counted  one  hundred  and  seven  of 
them   [bundles],  making  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  that  provision."** 

Such  pounded  fish  was  dried  on  a  grass  mat  which  was  placed  on  top  of 
a  grid  of  poles  supported  on  posts,  like  that  used  for  drying  meat.  The  grid 
was  just  the  size  of  the  mat  and  had  its  cross  pieces  spaced  somewhat  further 
apart  than  in  the  meat  drier.  This  was  considered  the  most  effective  way  of 
drying  ground  fish  since  air  could  reach  it  through  the  mat  as  well  as  from 
above.  It  dried  much  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  in  this  fashion  than  in  any 
other,  and  never  decayed. 

Lewis  and  Clark  also  observed  the  storage  of  fish  in  the  ground  for  winter 
food  (at  Celilo  Falls?,  October,  1805).  "A  hole  of  any  size  being  dug,  the 
sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  straw,  over  which  skins  are  laid ;  on  these  the 
fish,  after  being  well  dried,  is  laid,  covered  with  other  skins,  and  the  hole  closed 
with  a  layer  of  earth  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep."*^ 

Fresh  ( ?)   fish  was  prepared  by  steaming  it  and  splitting  off  the  flanks.*" 

Ats  !E'pts  !ep  was  a  mixture  of  dried  fish  and  pieces  of  flesh  mashed  up 
fine  and  kept  in  fish-oil.*^ 

A  fish-soup  (iiu'luck)  is  mentioned  as  given  to  a  convalescent  man.  It 
was  made  of  heads  of  various  varieties  of  salmon.*®  This  use  of  soup  may  be 
akin  to  the  common  view  of  Indians  that  soup  is  fit  food  only  for  invalids. 

The  eels  (lampreys)  are  small.  These  were  split  antl  cleaned,  but  the  head, 
tail  and  backbone  left  in  place.  They  were  cut  into  four  or  five  segments, 
about  five  inches  long.  To  roast  them,  a  stick  was  thrust  through  from  the 
inside,  and  then  stuck  into  the  ground  so  as  to  lean  obliquely  over  the  fire. 
They  were  roasted  until  brown.  The  wood  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  a  variety 
growing  in  the  mountains  which  imparts  no  taste  to  the  cooked  eel. 


43Hosmer,  II,  3i. 
**Ibid,  II,  40. 
«/^id.,  II,  36. 
*«  Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  29. 
^-^  Loc.  cit.,  141. 
♦8  Loc.  cit.,  182. 
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HUNTING 

Hunting  presumably  took  a  secondary  place  in  Wishram  activities.  Most 
hunting  was  in  the  forests  clothing  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Mount  Adams 
mass,  the  locally-styled  White  Salmon  and  Klickitat  Mountains.  Deer  and  elk 
were  taken  with  the  bow  and  club  by  still-hunting,  or  driven  along  their  runs 
to  waiting  hunters,  or  taken  in  pit  falls.  Fences,  decoys,  and  the  surround 
were  unknown.  Predatory  animals,  or  any  that  could  be  caught  with  bait,  were 
usually  taken  in  deadfall  traps,  although  they  were  also  stalked. 

Deer  were  seldom  killed  in  summer  when  the  bow  was  the  chief  reliance. 
As  these  were  short  ranged,  still  hunting  was  not  very  fruitful.  To  be  sure, 
stronger  men,  who  wielded  more  powerful  bows,  were  more  successful.  In 
winter  the  deer  could  be  readily  followed  over  crusted  snow  or  driven  into 
snow  covered  pits. 

The  organization  of  a  hunting  party  was  described  by  McGuff  as  follows. 
Men  who  wanted  to  hunt  would  gather  and  decide  among  themselves  where 
they  will  hunt,  whether  snow  shoes  will  be  needed,  the  number  of  days  they 
intend  to  stay,  how  much  food  must  be  taken  along,  and  so  on.  Their  hunting 
food  was  usually  dried  salmon  eggs,  which  were  far  lighter  to  carry  and  con- 
tained more  oil  than  anything  else  of  equal  weight.  They  appointed  one  of 
their  company  to  conduct  the  hunt,  to  make  plans  concerning  their  route  and 
where  they  were  to  meet.  Before  they  left  this  man  would  build  a  sweatlodge 
in  which  he  sweated  for  five  mornings  before  the  sun  rose.  All  the  while  he  was 
sweating  he  talked  to  the  steaming  rocks  asking  for  good  luck,  that  he  and  his 
party  might  kill  much  game.  He  addressed  the  sweatlodge  as  great  grand- 
parent (alxt!ma'x).  (Why  it  was  so  called,  McGuff's  informant  could  not 
say).  At  the  same  time  his  companions  were  also  sweating.  When  they  went 
everything  was  left  to  this  man :  his  method  was  used.  Sometimes  he  was  a 
shaman;  if  so,  he  was  more  to  be  relied  on,  for  he  would  then  have  dreamed 
where  to  find  the  deer  or  elk  next  day.  H  this  leader  should  fail,  the  next  party 
of  which  he  was  a  member  would  pass  him  by  in  their  selection  by  reason  of 
his  poor  judgment,  ^^^hen  their  time  limit  was  up  they  stopped  hunting.  If 
they  had  more  meat  than  they  could  carry,  it  was  hung  on  tree  limbs  to  be  left 
until  someone  in  need  of  meat  passed  by. 

A  hunting  j^arty  divided  the  game  equally.  The  one  who  killed  a  deer 
was  entitled  to  the  hide  and  horn?  ;  he  might  prefer  to  give  them  to  another. 
Deer  were  rarely  cut  into  pieces  unless  there  was  but  a  single  deer,  for  example, 
to  divide  among  them.  The  carcass  was  always  eviscerated,  the  legs  were  tied, 
those  on  the  same  side  by  a  cord  eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  deer  slung  on 
the  packer's  back  so  that  a  leg  rested  on  each  of  his  shoulders.  Some  preferred 
a  packstrap,  in  which  case  the  legs  of  the  deer  were  tied  to  its  body  and  the 
strap  attached  to  the  carcass  above  the  hips  and  behind  the  shoulders.  The 
strap  rested  on  the  packer's  head  or  across  his  chest  and  shoulders.  A  strong 
man  could  transport  two  big  bucks,  a  weight  of  some  300  pounds. 

Deer  were  also  taken  on  their  natural  runwavs.     The  hunters  would  select 
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points  where  it  was  known  that  deer  habitually  passed  at  certain  times  during 
the  day  or  when  disturbed  by  hunters.  Such  a  point  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Klickitat  River,  where  eight  or  ten  men  might  take 
their  stand.  Others  went  upstream  half  a  dozen  miles  to  drive  them  down. 
Above  this  on  the  river  was  a  point  where  the  deer  always  crossed ;  hunters 
also  waited  on  either  side  there.  Despite  all  the  confusion  of  shouting  and 
shooting,  the  deer  would  invariably  turn  into  the  runways  past  the  waiting 
bowmen. 

Elk  were  found  much  further  back  in  the  mountains.  They  were  hunted 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  deer,  but  an  attempt  was  always  made  to  kill  the 
leading  stag  first.  If  this  was  successful,  five  or  six  of  the  herd  could  be 
dispatched  before  they  took  alarm.  Should  only  an  outlying  animal  be  hit,  the 
herd  would  almost  certainly  flee  following  their  leader. 

Deer  were  much  easier  to  take  in  winter  when  they  floundered  in  the  snow 
drifts.  A  snow  fall  of  two  or  three  feet  crusted  by  following  sleet  or  hail 
made  success  quite  certain.  The  deer  were  then  found  in  large  herds  taking 
shelter  from  the  storm  in  some  grove  of  heavy  timber.  Snowshoes  used  in 
the  pursuit  brought  them  within  easy  bowshot.  The  deer  breaking  through  the 
crust,  cut  their  legs  and  soon  ceased  struggling  to  escape.  They  were  then 
clubbed  rather  than  shot.     (The  form  of  the  club  is  unknown.) 

Deer  were  also  taken  in  winter  in  pitfall  traps.  These  were  trenches  dug 
in  the  regular  deer  trails,  six  feet  wide,  fifteen  or  twenty  long,  and  quite  deep. 
Poles  were  laid  across  this,  covered  with  a  little  light  brush.  After  a  light 
snow  its  existence  was  quite  concealed.  The  game  was  then  driven  toward 
the  pits  with  the  aid  of  dogs.  Some  would  fall  through ;  those  that  did  not 
would  remain  with  their  feet  hanging  between  the  poles.  Those  that  fell 
through  could  never  jump  out  and  were  there  dispatched  with  clubs. 

Dogs  are  described  as  woolly  and  all  of  a  single  type. 

In  fawn  time  a  deer  caller  was  used.  A  grass  blade  was  held  between  the 
thumbs  when  the  hands  were  clasped,  leaving  an  opening  on  each  side.  Putting 
the  hands  to  the  mouth  and  blowing  on  the  edge  of  the  grass  blade  created  a 
bleating  sound  imitating  the  cry  of  a  fawn  and  causing  a  deer  to  answer  or 
approach.  This  will  also  attract  a  cougar  or  wolf  who  might  mistake  it  for 
a  fawn. 

Bears  were  hunted  only  in  the  mountains  where  huckleberries,  blackberries, 
and  hazel  nuts  abound,  that  is  in  late  summer  and  fall.  Rears  are  much  more 
approachable  at  this  time  when  they  are  occupied  only  with  gorging  themselves. 
The  hunter  crept  within  close  shooting  range.  Bear  flesh  was  not  much 
esteemed.  It  was  eaten  but  little;  the  majority  of  Wishram  would  not  eat  it 
under  any  circumstances.  One  of  their  strongest  beliefs  was  that  the  bear  was 
a  human  at  one  time  and  his  flesh  is  like  a  man's.  The  fur  was  rather  desired. 
It  was  used  for  bed  mattresses  and  for  a  kind  of  breech  clout  having  a  wide  seat. 

Bear,  cougar,  wolf,  fox,  and  other  animals  attracted  by  bait  were  caught  in 
deadfall  traps.     Large  logs  were  required  in  a  deadfall   for  bear,  cougar,  and 
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wolf.     Lewis  and  Clark  mention  seeing  snares  set  for  wolves  near  the  Dalles.^® 

Timt)er  wolves  are  like  elk,  in  that  once  the  leader  is  killed,  others  may 
be  shot  and  will  not  ordinarily  turn  on  their  pursuer.  Wolf  hunting  was  very 
dangerous  before  the  introduction  of  guns.  Yet  the  fur  was  greatly  desired 
and  valuable.  Shamans,  war  chiefs,  and  chiefs  of  tribes  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  it  and  only  exceptional  hunters  pursued  them. 

How  far  contribution  was  levied  on  the  animal  world  we  do  not  know.  A 
number  of  animals  and  birds  were  cited  as  eaten:  tree  squirrel  (considered 
excellent  food),  ground  squirrel,  mountain  goat,  ducks,  grouse.  They  did  not 
eat,  among  others,  grizzly  bear,  badger,  rock  squirrel,  turtle,  eagle,  magpie, 
redwing-blackbird,  dove,  and  icwai'cwai  (a  small  grey  bird). 

Meat  was  sundried  to  preserve  it.  Sometimes  it  was  cured  more  thor- 
oughly by  roasting  and  smoking  it  on  a  special  form  of  scaffold.  This  was  a 
low  affair  consisting  of  four  posts  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  corners  of  a 
rectangle  three  by  six  feet,  supporting  a  grid  of  small  poles  about  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  meat  was  sliced  in  small  pieces  of  one-half  to  one  and 
a  half  pounds  in  weight,  and  thin,  one-half  to  an  inch  thick.  These  were  laid 
singly  side  by  side  on  the  grid.  A  fire  was  laid  under  the  grid  and  maintained 
as  uniform  as  possible  to  roast  all  the  meat  evenly. 

Ducks  were  boiled. 

VEGETAL  FOODS 

The  gathering  of  roots  and  berries,  in  fact  of  all  vegetal  products  whether 
intended  for  food  or  as  basket  materials,  etc.,  was  primarily  a  feminine  task. 

Women  went  in  the  spring  to,  the  prairies  on  the  mountain  slopes  to  dig 
roots.  They  carried  a  basket  tied  to  the  waist  at  the  right  side.  The  digging 
stick  was  oak,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  had  a  curved  point  and 
bore  a  short  cross-grip  at  the  top.  Berries  and  nuts  were  also  obtained  on  the 
mountains,  but  in  the  fall.  Like  roots,  these  were  stored  for  winter  use.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  that  seeds  of  composite  plants  were  used.  At  least  the 
common  practise  of  beating  them  into  a  basket  was  unknown  to  Mrs.  Teio. 

Seeds  of  the  water  lily  were  traded  from  the  Klamath.  They  were  not 
gathered  by  the  Wishram  and  may  not  grow  in  their  country.  These  seeds 
are  called  ige'liik,  which  is  not  a  Klamath  word. 

A  partial  list  of  plant  foods  was  obtained. 

ROOTS 

camas,  the  familiar  staple  of  the  whole  region.     Plentiful  on  higher  ground  near 
the  mountains.     Dug  in  May.     Pit-roasted  for  two  days;  not  boiled. 

wild  onion   (ilq  lla'uwaitk),  an  elongated  root.     Roasted. 

wild  onion  (ak  lu'stxulal  and  ak!a'lakia),  two  other  roots  mentioned;  the  latter 
is  the  larger.'^" 


^sRosmer,  II,  44. 

50  Sapir,   Wishram    Texts,  95. 
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another  variety  of  wild  onion  (ittko'kcti),  very  small  and  round.  Roasted  two 
days. 

wild  potato  (wakxa't),  twice  as  big  as  an  acorn;  known  generally  as  "wap- 
patoo."'^^ 

wild  dwarf  potato  (kEcla'xEn),  globular,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  (identical 
with  the  last?).  The  proper  time  to  dig  it  was  after  it  lost  its  flowers  in 
May  or  June.     Roasted,  or  rather  steamed,  in  a  pit  for  a  short  time. 

wild  potato  (itqiwo'i),  one  of  the  foregoing?;  said  to  be  similar  to  the  following 
(amu'mal),  but  of  finer  grade  and  grain. ^^  The  skin  is  black;  mashed 
fine  and  boiled  in  a  stew. 

bitter  wild  potato  (amu'mal),  very  small.  These  were  cleaned  and  pounded  fine 
in  a  mortar,  squeezed  into  balls,  and  dried.  They  were  then  made  into  a 
loaf,  ten  inches  long,  between  two  sticks  which  were  tied  together  at  the 
ends.^^  Pairs  of  these  connected  by  short  cords  were  slung  over  con- 
venient poles  and  hung  away  to  dry.  This  might  either  be  eaten  dry  or 
made  into  a  mush. 

wild  carrot  (adwo'q),  a  sweet  root.  Boiled,  but  could  be  eaten  raw.  A  stew 
called  idei'nExt  was  made  of  this  root  with  bitter  wild  potatoes,  to  which 
dried  fish  was  sometimes  added. °* 

another  wild  carrot  (imts  !ona,  in  Yakima),  a  finger-length  root  resembling  the 
carrot  of  a  plant  bearing  yellow  flowers.     Roasted. 

abia'xi  (or  peyahee),  a  little  macaroni-like  root  dug  in  the  mountains;  each 
plant  has  a  little  bunch  of  these  rootlets,  four  or  more  together,  and  about 
five  inches  long.  The  jacket  was  scraped  off  the  rootlets  to  the  white 
flesh.     Boiled. 

akapi'lili,  a  plant  with  leaves  like  grass,  the  tiny  root  of  which  is  carrot-shaped. 
Washed  and  eaten  raw." 

Tlk  !a'lak  !ia,  a  flat  root  bulb  (three-quarters  to  an  inch  in  diameter)  of  a  plant 
with  long  grass-like  leaves  and  small  grayish  flowers.  Roasted,  but  could 
be  boiled. 

Txlumk  !aimax,  a  flat  root  of  a  large  flat-leafed  water  plant  (not  the  water-lily) 
found  in  a  lake  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Adams.  Gathered  in  the  fall 
with  the  aid  of  a  flat  stick  or  by  feeling  about  with  the  foot.  Roasted  like 
camas. 

large  sunflower   (wapictx),  the  roots  were  dug  in  the  spring.     Roasted. 

SI  Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  140. 

"  Sapir,  loc.  cit,  94. 

S3  Described  for  the  lower  Coliunliia  Iiuliaiis  by  Franchcre    {Narrative,  321). 

s*  Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  78. 

ss  Franchcre  mentions  a  food  called  chapaleel  in  the  form  of  "square  biscuits,  very  well 
worked,  and  printed  with  different  figures.  These  are  made  of  a  white  root,  pounded,  re- 
duced to  paste,  and  dried  in  the  sun"  {Narrative,  322). 
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LEAVES   AND   STEMS 

large  sunflower,  the  early  leaves  of  this  were  eaten  fresh. 

wi'pik,  a  plant  with  a  sheaf  of  flat  leaves,  a  foot  high,  bearing  yellow  flowers. 
In  the  spring  the  stems  were  gathered,  peeled,  and  eaten  like  celery. 

wi'pan,  like  the  last  but  smaller.     Used  in  the  same  way. 

itkwa'hac,  the  leaves  (of  the  preceding?)  when  they  first  appear  were  eaten 
fresh  like  lettuce. 

BERRIES   AND   NUTS 

hazel  nuts,  gathered  in  the  fall  and  eaten  without  further  preparation. 

acorns  (see  below). 

aslau'a.itk,  a  thorny  tree  as  large  as  a  willow  bearing  black  berries. 

akwalai'kwalai,  similar  but  with  red  berries. 

huckleberries,  ripe  in  the  fall. 

blueberries  (emi'tcklan),  on  bushes  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  tall.  These  and 
huckleberries  were  pounded  somewhat,  and  put  away  for  the  winter  in  tall, 
narrow  baskets. 

aga'kwal,  berries  having  the  bluish  color  of  eels  (hence  the  name)  ;  grow  on 
low  bushes  like  blueberries. 

cranberries,  gathered  in  the  fall  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Adams ;  smaller 
than  the  cultivated  variety  and  not  hollow.     Boiled. 

MOSS 

ik  lu'nuc,  a  black  hair-like  moss  found  on  fir  trees  in  the  mountains.  Gathered 
at  any  season  but  especially  in  the  fall.  Cleaned  with  the  fingers,  soaked 
for  a  long  time  and  washed  very  clean.  This  was  mixed  with  wild  onions 
(ilq  lla'uwaitk)  and  pit-roasted.  It  was  placed  in  the  pit.  which  contained 
hot  stones,  between  dry  pine  needles  which  were  first  wetted.  A  fire  was 
built  over  the  pit  as  well.  It  was  allowed  to  roast  for  two  days.  This 
was  then  formed  into  cakes. 

While  the  only  full  account  of  food  preparation  was  that  of  acorns,  we  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Wishram  made  any  considerable  use  of  acorns  in  the 
manner  of  Califomian  tribes.  Ripe  acorns  intended  for  winter  use  were  gathered 
in  November  after  they  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  They  were  pit-roasted,  sacked, 
and  carried  home  to  the  river  villages  for  storage.  A  shallow  pit,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  was  dug,  and  filled  with  fire  wood  on  which  stones  were  laid.  When 
the  wood  was  consumed,  the  stones  were  poked  about  to  form  a  flat  surface. 
These  were  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  mixed  dry  oak  leaves  and  dry  fir  needles. 
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which  were  sprinkled  to  form  steam.  The  acorns  were  placed  on  this,  covered 
with  leaves  and  then  with  dirt.  A  heap  of  logs  was  built  over  this  and  allowed 
to  burn  for  two  days,  by  which  time  the  acorns  were  thoroughly  roasted.  Five 
to  eight  large  bagsful  were  cooked  at  one  time. 

When  the  roasted  acorns  were  sacked,  they  were  carried  to  the  villages. 
Nearby  at  the  river  brink  were  pot-holes  in  the  rocks.  These,  which  served  as 
storage  pits,  were  individually  owned.  One  belonging  to  Mrs.  Teio's  mother, 
for  example,  was  three  feet  in  diameter  by  six  feet  deep.  Blue  mud,  which  has 
a  pleasant  odor,  was  brought  from  the  river  and  dumped  into  the  hole.  The 
acorns  were  thrown  in,  together  with  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  k!adodo'na  plant 
(a  non-edible  plant  resembling  wild  mustard),  and  mixed  with  the  mud.  The 
mass  was  covered  with  a  clean  mat  and  sticks,  and  rocks  so  firmly  piled  over  it 
that  no  animal  could  dig  in.°® 

When  the  acorns  were  wanted,  the  mud  and  seeds  were  washed  away.  The 
shells  were  soft  so  that  they  could  be  picked  open  with  the  fingers.  They  needed 
no  further  preparation.  The  nuts  were  not  a  staple  but  were  eaten  at  leisure 
moments,  not  at  meals. 

Dried  huckleberries,  hazel-nuts,  and  acorns  were  made  up  into  packages  of 
standard  size  which  were  given  special  designations,  as  follows :  respectively 
iuna'yExix,  ak'u'lalix-,  agu'lulix-.  These  are  similar  to  the  sacksi  of  dried  salmon, 
which  seem  to  have  been  of  standard  size.  It  may  well  be  that  this  standardiza- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  these  people. 

COOKING  AND  MEALS 

Various  methods  of  cooking  have  already  been  described.  The  principal 
method  employed  for  vegetable  products  at  least  seems  to  have  been  pit-roasting, 
probably  because  roots  formed  the  largest  single  element.  Boiling  seems  to  have 
had  a  decidedly  second  place. 

Stone-boiling  was  the  single  form  employed.  Granite  bowls  were  used  for 
the  purpose,  the  hot  stones  being  dropped  into  the  food.  While  the  large  wooden 
bowls  were  not  described  as  cooking  utensils,  it  is  possible  that  they  too  were 
used  in  this  fashion.     Apparently  baskets  were  not  used  for  the  purpose. 

Fir  bark  was  extensively  used  in  the  hearths.  In  a  Wasco  tale  collected 
by  Curtin  it  is  explained  that  a  large  log  was  customarily  put  on  the  fire  with 
bark  on  top  of  it.  The  wood  was  called  the  "husband  of  the  bark."'"'  Lewis  and 
Clark  note  "their  chief  fuel  is  straw,  southern-wood,  and  small  willows. "'^^  The 
fire-drill  was  the  simple  palm  drill,  probably  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  Tinder 
was  used. 

Food  was  served  at  meals  in  bowls  of  wood  and  horn,  and  presumably  in 
baskets.  Horn  and  wooden  ladles  and  spoons  were  used  with  these. 


•>"  The  Yakima  were  said  to  bury  thoin  in  a  hole  in  the  earth  near  a  spring,  mixing 
them  with  k!adodo'na  seeds  and  k  !auninai'ak,  a  fragrant  plant  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
willow.     This  resembles  the  procedure  on  Puget  Sound. 

"^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  312. 

"Hosmer,  II,  261. 
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Meals  were  served  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  Visitors  of,  both  sexes 
were  fed  first,  then  the  family.  Men  of  the  household  might  eat  with  the  guests. 
One  point  is  clear,  that  men  did  not  eat  first. 

CANOES 

The  Wishram  were  essentially  a  river  people,  their  primary  interests  cen- 
tering in  fishing  and  movements  on  the  Columbia.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  the  broad  river  is  narrowed  to  a  turbulent  stream 
rushing  among  rocks  and  quite  dangerous  to  navigate. 

Of  the  three  types  of  canoe  made  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  as  differentiated 
by  Olson, ^°  the  Northern,  the  Nootka  or  Chinook,  and  the  shovel-nose  canoes, 
the  Wishram  made  only  the  shovel-nose  to  our  certain  knowledge.  They  also 
used  the  Chinook  canoe  and  may  have  manufactured  it.  They  discriminated  be- 
tween two  types  of  canoe,  in  addition  to  the  Chinook,  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
McGuff's  sketches  that  these  differed  in  any  appreciable  way  save  in  size. 

The  canoe  (called  ikni'm ?)**'  was,  according  to  Mrs.  Teio's  description,  a 
modified  form  of  the  usual  shovel-nose.  The  prow  was  pointed  and  sometimes  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  gunwales,  when  it  might  be  carved  or  painted.  But  the  prow 
was  flat  underneath  like  typical  shovel-nose  examples,  not  with  the  sharp  vertical 
cutwater  of  the  Nootka-Chinook  form.  The  stern  was  brought  to  a  point  as  well 
but  apparently  was  not  vertical.  No  mention  was  made  of  separate  prow  and 
stern  pieces  set  on  the  gunwales,  as  in  the  Nootka-Chinook  variety,  although  it 
is  possible  that  a«  separable  prow-piece  was  provided.  Two  varieties  of  the  Wish- 
ram canoe  were  distinguished  by  McGuff:  tc  !gwa'man,  used  on  the  river  where 
the  water  is  relatively  quiet  (in  contrast  to  the  Chinook  canoe  as  a  sea-going 
craft),  measuring  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  w^ith  a  beam  of  two  to  three 
feet,  and  t  !a'ma,  (it  !a'na?),  a  knock-about  craft  used  on  the  river  and  lakes,  more 
slender  than  the  former,  large  enough  for  four  or  five  people,  yet  so  small  that 
two  persons  could  carry  it. 

Canoes  of  this  type  were  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  in  the  vicinity  of 
Celilo  Falls  and  the  Dalles.  "On  the  beach  near  the  Indian  huts  we  observed  two 
canoes  of  a  different  shape  and  size  from  any  we  had  hitherto  seen  [i.e.,  the  ordi- 
nary shovel-nose  of  the  interior]  ;  one  of  these  we  got  in  exchange  for  our 
smallest  canoe,  giving  a  hatchet  and  a  few  trinkets  to  the  owner,  who  said  he 
had  purchased  it  from  a  white  man  below  the  falls,  by  giving  him  a,  horse.  These 
canoes  are  very  beautifully  made ;  they  are  wide  in  the  middle  and  tapering  toward 
each  end,  with  curious  figures  carved  on  the  bow.  They  are  thin,  but  being 
strengthened  by  cross  bars  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  tied  with  strong 
pieces  of  bark  through  holes  in  the  sides,  are  able  to  bear  very  heavy  burdens, 
and  seem  calculated  to  live  in  the  roughest  water.  .  .  .  The  canoes  used  by  these 
people  are,  like  those  already  described,  built  of  white  cedar  or  pine,  very  light, 
wide  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  ends,  the  bow  being  raised  and 


°^  Olson,  Adze,  Canoe,  and  House  Types,  18. 
®°  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  39. 
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ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  heads  of  animals."  On  another  occasion  Lewis 
and  Clark  differentiated  the  several  types  of  canoe  on  the  lower  river,  and  state 
of  this  type,  "the  canoes  most  used  by  the  Columbia  Indians,  from  the  Chilluckitt- 
equaws  [just  below  the  Dalles,  i.e..  White  Salmon  or  Hood  River  Indians]  to 
the  ocean,  are  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  long.  The  bow,  which  looks  more 
like  the  stem  of  our  boats,  is  higher  than  the  other  end,  and  is  ornamented  with 
a  sort  of  comb,  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  out  of  the  same  log  which  forms  the 
canoe,  and  extending  nine  or  eleven  inches  from  the  bowsprit  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  The  stern  is  nearly  rounded  off,  and  gradually  ascends  to  a  point.  This 
canoe  is  very  light  and  convenient,  for  though  it  will  contain  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, it  may  be  carried  with  great  ease  by  four."^^ 

The  Nootka-Chinook  canoe  was  used  by  the  Wishram,  and  possibly  even 
manufactured  by  them,  to  judge  from  McGuff's  manner  of  reference.  On  the 
other  hand  Mrs.  Teio  insisted  that  this  was  used  only  below  the  Dalles,  although 
as  far  upstream  as  the  Cascades  and  Hood  River.  Lewis  and  Clark  state  that 
they  did  not  see  it  above  tide-water,  that  is,  below  the  Cascades.*-  Inasmuch  as 
McGuff  stated  that  this  was  used  more  on  the  sea,  it  may  have  had  little  or  no 
use  in  Wishram  territory.  The  Nootka  canoe  (t"wi'yE)  was  described  as  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length  and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  breadth. 

All  types  of  canoe  were  hewn  from  cedar  logs,  obtained  some  distance  below 
the  Dalles.  Mrs.  Teio  tentatively  suggested  fir  and  pine  as  materials.*^  So  far 
as  pine  (sugar  pine?)  is  concerned,  Klamath  informants  stated  that  it  makes  too 
heavy  a  canoe.    Bark  canoes  were  not  made. 

They  were  hewn  inside  and  out  with  flint  "hatchets,"  according  to  McGuff 
who  probably  meant  adzes,  then  burned  smooth  over  the  entire  surface.  Fir  pitch 
was  smeared  by  some  over  the  canoes  so  that  they  would  bum  evenly.  In  earlier 
times  canoes  were  not  painted,  according  to  Mrs.  Teio;  later  they  were  painted 
black  and  red  inside  (like  the  Nootka  canoe),  black  or  blue  outside.  Some  had 
carved  figures  of  men-  and  animals  on  the  stern  and  bow,  and  probably  on  the 
sides.  A  carving  of  a  canoe  side,  presumably  an  extra  piecq  attached  to  the 
gunwale,  is  illustrated  in  Plate  13.  This  is  a  portion  of  a  cedar  burial  canoe 
picked  up  on  Memaloose  Island,  the  burial  place  of  the  Wishram  above  The 
Dalles.    This  portion  is  eight  feet  long.** 

Paddles  were  ordinarily  made  of  ash  (Mrs.  Teio  said  maple)  but  infrequently 
of  oak  wood.  They  differed  in  size  according  to  the  canoes  with  which  they  were 
used ;  lengths  varied  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  width  of  the  blade  was  uniformly 
five  to  eight  inches.  McGuff's  sketch  shows  the  upper  end  of  the  handle  enlarged 
transversely  to  afford  a  grip,  and  the  tip  of  the  paddle  blade  deeply  notched,  like 
those  observed  elsewhere  on  the  lower  Columbia,  as  among  the  Kathlamet.'"^ 


«iHosmer,  II,  36,  48,  134. 
82  Hosmer,  II,  134. 

«3  But  on  points  of  this  nature,  she  consistently  showed  uncertainty  and  ignorance. 
«*  Found  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Filloon  of  The   Dalles,  Oregon;  the  illustration  was 
kindly  provided  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes. 

«s  T.  N.  Strong,  Cathlamet  on  the  Columbia;  Franchere,  Narrative,  328. 
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Canoe  bailers  were  made  in  several  sizes  of  maple,  ash,  and  oak  wood.  In 
shape  they  were  said  to  resemble  spoons,  probably  in  that  they  were  provided  with 
handles.     Various  decorations  were  carved  on  them. 

Canoes  were  made  by  those  with  special  skill,  but  they  needed  no  super- 
natural power.  As  with  finishing  any  big  task,  a  man  would  feel  happy  in  its 
completion  and  give  a  general  feast. 

The  leader  of  a  canoe  party  sat  in  the  stern  as  steersman.  Three  paddlers 
had  places  before  him. 

TOOLS  AND  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

Adzes,  Chisels,  Wedges,  a>)id  Knives.  The  art  of  woodworking  was  perhaps 
developed  to  the  same  degree  as  on  Puget  Sound,  a  decidedly  second  place  in 
comparison  with  the  typical  Northwest  Coast  peoples  of  British  Columbia.  We 
judge  that  Wishram  woodworking  could  not  compare  with  them  either  in  quantity, 
finish,  or  variety  of  wooden  articles.  Yet  they  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  all 
nearby  peoples  in  woodwork.  Wishram  manufactured  dugout  canoes,  paddles, 
bailers,  wooden  bowls,  mortars,  troughs,  ladles,  spoons,  bows,  and  cradle-boards. 
Plank  houses  were  not  in  common  use.  On  the  other  hand  they  did  not  manu- 
facture a  typical  utensil  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  the  wooden  box. 

Adzes,  at  least  small  ones,  were  used  in  the  preliminary  roughing  out  of  the 
object.  The  Wasco  also  used  small  adzes.''''  If  an  inference  is  permissible  from 
the  distribution  of  adzes  in  northwestern  America  as  Olson  has  defined  it,*^  we 
should  suspect  that  the  Wishram  used  the  straight  adze.  "What  is  evidently  an 
adze  of  this  form  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  occurring  in  the  Lower 
Columbia  region  where  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  pattern  known."  This  was 
also  the  sole  type  of  northwestern  California.  (There  is  no  data  for  Oregon). 
The  straight  adze  has  a  stone  blade  in  the  line  of  the  handle,  a  straight  or  slightly 
curved  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  where  it  is  lashed  against  a  flattened  sec- 
tion at  one  end.  Flint  "hatchets"  were  mentioned  by  McGufif  in  describing  how 
canoes  were  made,  but  he  surely  meant  adzes. 

A  flint  bladed  chisel  with  a  wooden  handle  was  used  in  gouging  and  en- 
graving designs.  The  wooden  object  was  then  further  finished  by  scraping  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  flint. 

Tree  trunks  were  split  with  elk  antler  wedges.®^ 

Knives  were  flints  set  in  deerhorn  handles  and  both  single  and  double  edged. 
These  were  probably  used  for  skinning,  butchering,  and  as  weapons,  rather  than 
for  wood-working. 

Aivls  and  Needles.  Awls  were  used  in  all  sewing  on  skins  and  coiled  baskets. 
Sinews  were  not  usually  directly  inserted  in  the  manner  of  our  cobblers,  but  a 
needle  was  employed.  Awls  were  fashioned  of  bone  or  deerhorn,  and  of  flint  for 
basketry.     Needles  were  made  of  various  sizes.     The  common  sewing  needle 


*^  Sapir,  IVishraiu  Texts,  295. 

^''  Olson,  Adze,  Canoe,  and  House  Types,  13-14. 

*8  Sapir,  Wishram   Te.vts,  183. 
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was  three  to  eight  inches  long,  provided  with  a  long,  sharp  point.  It  was  described 
as  similar  in  shape  to  the  common  grainsack  needle,  hence  may  have  been  some- 
what curved.  A  longer  needle  of  the  same  shape  had  a  diameter  of  one  quarter 
inch  and  a  length  of  twelve  inches.  Somewhat  larger  needles  of  this  sort  were 
used  in  sewing  reeds  together  for  mats.  Thick  needles  (one  quarter  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  [  ?]  in  diameter  and  from  four  [  ?]  to  ten  inches  long)  were  used 
for  rough  work  such  as  sewing  thongs  in  fish-baskets  for  handles,  to  take 
packstrap  ropes,  or  to  lace  the  basket  or  bag  closed.  Needles  were  made  of 
hard  wood  (ironwood,  dogwood,  or  oak),  dressed  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  flint, 
and  finished  by  oiHng  (fish  or  animal  oil),  and  then  being  laid  away  to  dry  be- 
fore being  used.  The  informant  did  not  know  whether  needles  were  ever  made 
of  bone. 

Threads  for  sewing  were  flax  fibers  and  sinew.  Moccasins  for  winter  use 
were  sewn  with  flax,  for  summer  with  sinew,  since  flax  is  better  able  to  with- 
stand a  wetting.  The  flax  or  hemp  is  Apocynum  cannabinum.^^  The  sinew  was 
that  lying  along  the  spine  of  a  deer  and,  we  may  presume,  the  long  leg  tendons. 
Flax  fibers  and  sinews  were  rolled  and  twisted  to  make  threads.  String  or  rope 
was  also  made  of  hazel  withes. 

Pestles  and  Mortars.  Stone  pestles  were  most  common,  being  used  for  pul- 
verizing dry  fish,  roots,  and  berries ;  wooden  pestles  were  used  only  for  mashing 
fresh  berries.  The  mortars  were  solely  of  wood,  although  stone  bowls  cracked 
by  the  heat  of  cooking  might  be  used. 

Stone  pestles  were  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long,  round  in  section,  tapering 
from  a  three  inch  diameter  at  the  bottom  to  half  that  at  the  top.  The  lower  face 
was  somewhat  convex.  The  upper  end  was  sometimes  ornamented  by  shaping 
it  to  resemble  a  nose,  for  example.  These  were  made  of  common  or  black  granite 
(gabro?),  the  latter  being  better  material.  The  stone  was  placed  on  a  layer  of 
dry  dirt,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  to  serve  as  a  cushion  and  prevent  it  breaking 
during  the  pecking  process.  It  was  lightly  tapped  with  a  sharp-edged  fragment 
of  granite,  turning  it  the  while  to  give  it  cylindrical  form.  Hollows  were  fash- 
ioned by  continuous  pecking  at  one  spot. 

Mortars  were  fashioned  from  thei  tough  roots  of  the  oak.  A  block  was 
hewn  in  bucket  shape,  sixteen  inches  or  less  in  diameter  at  the  top,  tapering  to 
little  more  than  half  that  diameter  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  less  high  than  broad. 
The  walls  were  relatively  thin.  At  two  points  on  the  rim,  opposite  each  other, 
handles  projected  above  its  general  level.  These  sometimes  project  beyond  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  mortar  as  squarish  bosses.  Ornamentation  may  encircle 
the  mortar  near  the  rim  or  be  confined  to  the  boss-like  handles.  On  one  mortar 
illustrated  the  ornamentation  is  the  familiar  "kerb-schnitt"  type  of  the  southern 
Northwest  Coast  area  (Plate  1).'° 

Bowls,  Spoons,  and  Ladles.  All  of  these  were  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
large  bowls  for  cooking  were  made  of  stone.     Wooden  spoons  and  ladles  were 

6»  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  183. 

'<*  Boas,  Primitive  Art,  284.  Identical  mortars  from  the  Wasco  are  in  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (nos.  88704,  5,  7,  10,  11). 
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hard  wood ;  ash,  maple,  oak,  and  the  root  of  the  crab-apple.  Their  form  is  shown 
in  Plate  1  and  Fig.  3.  The  bowl  was  more  round  than  elliptical  but  sometimes 
pointed,  and  quite  deep.  The  handle  was  curved  and  usually  rose  above  the  level 
of  the  spoon.  It  was  carved,  with  some  intention  at  least  of  providing  a  better 
grip.    Others  were  made  of  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat  ( ?)  horn.    Moun- 


FiG.  3.     A  Wooden  Spoon  (specimen  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum). 


tain  sheep  horn  spoons  were  not  plentiful  among  the  Wishram  as  the  animal  lived 
on  Mount  Adams  well  back  of  their  territory.  They  searched  for  shed  horns  on 
the  sheep  ranges  while  gathering  huckleberries  and  considered  themselves  ver)- 
lucky  if  they  stumbled  on  one.''^  Mountain  goat  horn  spoons  were  described  as 
with  elongated  bowls  and  short  straight  handles,  which  would  conform  to  their 
natural  shape. 

The  horns  were  boiled  until  soft,  the  handle  bent  to  shape,  and  the  bowl 
formed  over  a  spherical  or  oval  stone  to  take  shape  as  it  cooled.  When  it  was 
set  to  shape,  carved  ornament  was  added.  Horn  bowls  could  not,  of  course, 
be  used  with  hot  foods,  but  it  was  stated  that  horn  spoons  could  be  so  used. 

Stone  bowls  were  made  of  granite.  The  hollow  was  made  first  since  the 
stone  would  withstand  hard  pecking  while  still  a  solid  block.  When  the  hollow 
was  completed  the  exterior  was  dressed.  Large  bowls  of  this  type  were  used  for 
cooking  by  the  familiar  process  of  dropping  hot  stones  into  the  food. 

Blankets.  Rabbit-skin  blankets  may  have  been  used  for  robes  as  well  as  bed- 
ding. Long  strips  were  cut  spirally  from  dried  ( ?)  rabbit  skins  to  furnish  warps. 
These  were  wefted  (presumably  twined)  with  cords  made  of  a  grass  which  grows 
three  feet  high,  rolled  into  string  on  the  thigh.  The  Wishram  did  not  weave 
blankets  of  mountain  goat  or  other  wool,  and  our  informant  did  not  know  whether 
such  articles  were  ever  made  of  sagebrush  or  cedar  bark. 


'^i  Strong  states  that  the  mountain  sheep,  now  extinct  in  this  area,  must  once  have  been 
found  there,  since  it  was  described  from  Mount  Adams  in  1829.  Lewis  and  Clark  describe 
the  mountain  goat  in  the  area  but  not  the  sheep.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common 
in  the  region.     (Strong  and  Schcnck,  Petroglyphs,  80). 
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Mats.  These  were  made  of  tule  (and  other  reeds?)  and  of  a  grass  men- 
tioned below.  Tule  mats  formed  the  covering  of  mat  lodges  and  the  under  layer 
of  the  roofing  on  earthlodges.  Smaller  mats  were  spread  over  the  floor  of  the 
house  and  on  the  benches  as  mattresses.  The  lodge  coverings  were  long  tule  mats, 
having  the  width  of  the  tule,  three  to  six  feet,  and  lengths  from  six  to  twenty  feet. 
These  were  sewn  with  long  curved  wooden  needles  carrying  flax  cords.  McGuff 
stated  that  only  flax  was  used  in  sewing  mats.  Nettle  cord  was  not  mentioned  by 
our  informants,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  was  used  in  twined  mats. 

A  grass  mat,  called  itcxic  or  watcxtc,  was  used  for  drying  fish.  This  was 
made  of  waqEnEkc,  a  grass  resembling  elk  grass  but  growing  in  bunches  on  the 
edges  of  bodies  of  still  water.  (It  is  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  with  sharp  edges, 
and  stiff  when  dried). 

Packstrap.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  horses,  most  carrying  of  loads  was 
performed  by  women.  Dogs  were  not  used  for  packing  nor  with  a  travois.  In  fact 
the  travois  is  still  unknown.  Of  recent  years  poles  were  tied  on  each  side  of  a 
gentle  horse  to  be  dragged  to  a  summer  camp,  e.g. 

Loads  were  carried  on  the  back  by  a  packstrap  passing  over  the  forehead 
or  in  front  of  the  shoulders.  The  load  rested  rather  high  on  the  small  of  the  back, 
so  distributed  that  two-thirds  of  the  weight  was  borne  by  the  back,  the  balance  by 
the  forehead  band.  The  use  of  a  basket  hat  by  women  alone,  who  were  the  pack- 
ers, confirms  Kroeber's  suggestion  of  a  functional  relationship  between  the  hat 
and  the  packstrap.'^  Fish,  e.g.,  were  carried  in  soft  baskets  of  two  hundred 
pounds  capacity  to  which  the  strap  was  tied,  from  the  river  bank  up  the  steep 
slope  to  the  drying  house.  Wood  and  other  articles  were  carried  in  the  same 
fashion.  Women  of  relatively  slight  build  (130  to  150  pounds  weight)  are  known 
to  have  carried  in  this  way  some  forty  to  fifty  blueback  salmon.  As  these  aver- 
age about  five  pounds  apiece,  the  total  load  was  200  to  250  pounds.  A  man  might 
pack  from  150  to  300  pounds,  a  strong  individual  being  able  to  carry  two  big 
bucks  on  his  shoulders. 

Packstraps  were  formerly  braided  cords  or  deerskin  straps.  More  recently 
a  woven  strap  displaced  these.  The  cord  affair  was  made  of  twisted  or  rolled 
wild  flax  fibers,  three  strands  of  which  were  so  braided  together  as  to  be  wider 
at  the  midpoint  of  its  length.  This  wider  portion  rested  on  the  forehead.  In  a 
packstrap  of  deerskin  the  central  wide  segment  was  a  piece  separate  from  the 
thongs,  which  were  sewed  to  it.  Such  straps  might  be  fifteen  feet  long,  with  a 
central  section  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long. 

The  woven  packstrap  was  introduced  in  Mrs.  Teio's  girlhood,  about  1875. 
She  does  not  know  where  the  new  style  came  from ;  it  was  adopted  by  all  the 
residents  of  the  Yakima  Reservation.  One  specimen  seen  had  a  total  length  of 
five  feet ;  the  central  portion,  fourteen  inches  long  and  nearly  two  inches  wide, 
was  continuous  with  the  warps  of  the  tie  cords.  These  warps  were  eleven  strands 
of  commercial  cord.  The  warps  were  simply  braided  for  two  feet  at  each  end ; 
then  for  an  inch  or  so  the  warps  were  divided  into  two  bundles  which  were 

^2  Kroeber,  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California,  807. 
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braided  separately;  the  central  section  was  vvefted  with  commercial  yarn.  This 
was  woven  by  twining  two  yarns  continuously  from  right  to  left,  the  whole  warp 
being  turned  over  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  pick  in  order  that  the  directions 
of  twining  remain  the  same.  A  decorative  effect  was  introduced  by  using  varied 
colored  yarns  in  narrow  bands  across  the  warps,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
neutral  colored  yam.  These  colored  bands  were  in  order,  brown,  red,  black, 
black,  red,  brown. 

Baskets  and  Bags.  These  must  have  been  the  most  numerous  articles  of  a 
household,  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  transporting  and  storing  food  and 
other  articles.  The  list  of  the  several  kinds  we  have  at  hand  may  not  exhaust 
the  varieties.  Further,  the  twined  baskets  are  so  flexible  and  so  closely  resemble 
the  flat  twined  bags,  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  variable  in  size  and  shape,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  forms  as  given  in  our  notes. 

The  baskets  collected  by  Sapir  are  both  twined  and  coiled,  the  bags  twined. 
McGuff  separated  these  as  (1)  akiwa'tq,  a  small  twined  basket  with  circular  base, 
so  flexible  that  the  sides  may  meet  like  a  wallet;  (2)  siklanxat,  a  twined  wallet- 
like bag;  (3)  iL!u'nEpac,  a  bag  like  the  last  but  in  coarse  open-twine,  and  per- 
haps always  larger;  (4)  at  !u'ksai,  a  coiled  circular  basket  with  a  coiled  base;  (5) 
ick  !a'le,  possibly  the  same  technique  as  the  small  twined  basket  ( 1 )  but  certainly 
larger.  Aj  word  for  a  small  basket,  apq  !wEnx,  was  also  recorded  by  Sapir.  Mrs. 
Teio  named  only  two  varieties  (or  forms)  of  baskets:  ixk  !a'ban6x,  a  flat  bag  in 
coarse  open-twine  used  for  carrying  loads  of  fish,  probably  the  same  as  11  lu'nEpac 
(3),  and  islai'pas,  a  circular  twined  basket  for  storing  pulverized  salmon,  possibly 
akiwa'tq  (1).  How  far  these  names  refer  to  technical  differences  and  differences 
of  use,  we  do  not  know.  In  addition  a  conical  basket  hat  ats  !a'xelai'a  was  worn 
by  women.  This  was  twined  of  white  mountain  grass.  The  Wishram  were  said 
to  be  among  the  chief  producers  of  these  hats  in  the  Plateau.'^  Water  buckets 
were  tightly  woven  of  cedar  roots,  probably  twined. 

All  these  were  made  by  the  Wishram  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  coiled 
baskets  (4).  This  was  uniformly  referred  to  as  "a  Klickitat  berry  basket,"  which 
may  mean  that  it  was  traded  from  the  Klickitat  or  was  made  in  imitation  of  a 
similar  Klickitat  form.  The  type  of  basket  was  common  throughout  coastal  and 
interior  Washington.  The  Klickitat  also  state  that  neither  Wishram  nor  Wasco 
made  coiled  baskets.'^* 

All  of  these  types  served  indifferently  for  transportation  and  storage.  There 
was  some  differentiation,  however.  Smaller  twined  circular  baskets  of  capacities 
of  one-half  to  two  gallons  were  used  in  the  mountains  when  picking  acorns,  pine 
nuts,  or  digging  roots.  Larger  baskets  of  this  sort  of  two  and  a  half  gallons  and 
more  were  primarily  storage  baskets.  Provisions  for  which  they  had  more  con- 
cern, such  as  dried  camas  and  peyahi  (a  bitter  macaroni-like  root  dug  in  the 
mountains),  were  preserved  in  the  twined  wallets.  A  basket  called  islai'pas,  pos- 
sibly only  the  common  twined  circular  basket,  a  foot  in  diameter  and  two  deep, 


■^3  Haeberlin,  ei  al.,  Coiled  Basketry,  139. 
''*  Haeberlin  et  al,  loc.  cit.,  136. 
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was  used  to  store  pulverized  dried  salmon.  The  basket  was  lined  with  dried  sal- 
mon skin  and  its  contents  covered  with  more  of  the  same.  Coarsely  woven  open- 
twine  baskets,  quite  flat  and  provided  with  handles,  some  two  feet  deep,  were 
the  primary  carrying  baskets.  Salmon  were  carried  in  these,  as  many  as  seven 
at  a  time,  with  their  tails  protruding  from  the  top. 

The  twined  circular  baskets  were  sometimes  made  and  used  in  pairs  (with 
identical  decoration?).  This  may  be  a  transfer  from  parfleches  which  were  usually 
made  in  pairs  (but  we  must  remark,  not  by  the  Wishram  at  all). 

Both  twined  circular  baskets  (1)  and  twined  wallets  (2)  were  made  in  simple 
twine.  An  examination  of  the  photographs  of  specimens  available  fails  to  show 
any  use  of  diagonal  twine  or  any  certain  use  of  three-strand  twine  stitches  on  the 
sides  of  the  fabrics.  The  twined  baskets,  however,  were  begun  at  the  base  with 
crossed  warps  twined  in  bundles,  the  number  of  warps  in  each  bundle  being  re- 
duced at  intervals,  using  diagonal  twine  (crossing  two  warps)  which  sometimes 
extended  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  base  (see  Plate  4).  The  wallets  were  pre- 
sumably made  as  among)  the  Klamath,  by  twining  weft  strands  through  the  warps 
at  their  midpoints,  then  continuing  these  across  one  half  the  warps  and  then  the 
other  half  continuously.    This  produces  a  flat  bag  closed  on  three  sides  (Plate  5). 

Both  twined  fabrics  were  made  of  strips  of  the  bark  of  willow,  cedar,  and 
bearberry ;  sometimes  of  a  tall  grass  growing  in  the  mountain  lakes.  Modern 
examples  have  warps  of  unraveled  commercial  rope.  The  process  of  their  man- 
ufacture was  considered  a  slow  one:  an  expert  could  make  an  undecorated  basket 
of  the  size  of  a  five  pound  pail  in  a  minimum  of  two  days,  but  if  it  required  deco- 
ration, this  was  increased  to  four.  A  wallet  was  even  slower  in  its  manufacture 
since  it  was  twined  more  finely,  tightly,  and  regularly.  Such  baskets  ranged  in 
size  from  one-half  gallon  capacity  to  five,  most  commonly  near  the  lower  limit. 
The  wallets  measured  ten  by  twelve  inches,  fourteen  by  twenty-four,  for  example. 

The  edge  of  such  baskets  and  bags  is  provided  with  a  binding  of  buckskin 
or  cloth  in  a  majority  of  the  specimens.  This  is  furnished  with  thcmg  loops  for 
handles  in  the  case  of  the  basket,  and  with  a  draw-string,  or  loops  to  take  a  draw- 
string, in  the  bags. 

The  ick!a'le  was  a  large  circular  basket,  known  to  us  only  from  McGufT's 
sketches.  Since  it  was  rather  elaborately  decorated  and  said  to  be  woven  evenly 
and  tightly,  we  surmise  that  was  in  twine  weave.  The  size  was  given  as  a  bushel 
and  a  half  and  again  as  of  five  and  a  half  gallons  capacity.  These  were  made 
of  cedar  roots  and  elk  grass. 

Coarse  open-twine  bags  were  used  for  burden  baskets.  To  judge  by  the 
single  photograph  at  hand  (Plate  7)  they  were  made  in  essentially  the  same  way 
as  the  smaller  twined  wallets.  Mrs.  Teio  described  such  burden  baskets  (called 
ixkla'banox  by  her)  as  having  a  rope  inserted  in  the  sides,  in  some  fashion  not 
clear,  terminating  at  the  rim  in  handles  to  which  the  pack-strap  was  fastened. 
(Possibly  a  rope  was  turned  through  the  warps,  or  caught  in  the  twining,  when 
the  bag  was  begiui  and  its  ends  caught  in  the  twining  on  the  sides  as  extra  warps). 
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The  coiled  basket  had  a  cedar  root  foundation  sewn  with  elk  grass  and,  for 
decorative  purposes,  with  the  sap  bark  of  the  cedar.  The  cedar  roots  were  dug 
up  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  five  or  six  days.  They  were  then  soaked  in  warm 
water  for  a  day  and  split  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  flint.  They  were  careful  to 
split  and  scrape  the  pieces  to  a  uniform  width.  These  were  then  sorted  according 
to  width,  the  various  widths  being  suited  to  the  several  sizes  of  basket.  A  pointed 
flint  was  used  as  an  awl  for  inserting  the  sewing  strand.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  baskets  had  a  single  or  multiple  rod  foundation.  Each  segment  of  founda- 
tion material  tapered  so  that  the  next  bit  added  might  be  lapped  with  it.  The  cedar 
sap  bark  was  variously  dyed  and  used  almost  solely  for  design  figures.  The 
specimens  at  hand  show  imbricated  decoration  but  the  manner  of  its  application 
was  not  described.  Coiled  baskets  were  made  even  more  slowly  than  the  wal- 
lets, a  small  one  of  the  size  mentioned  above  requiring  six  days  to  complete.'" 
In  size  these  had  capacities  of  one-half  gallon  to  three  times  that  amount. 

In  order  to  obtain  design  pattern  names,  Sapir  took  with  him  to  the  field  a 
series  of  photographs  of  Klickitat,  Lillooet,  and  Thompson  baskets  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Those  among  them  named 
by  the  Wishram  are  listed  below  and  shown  in  Fig.  4,  drawn  by  Miss  M.  W. 
Bonsall  of  Philadelphia,  an  expense  kindly  assumed  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 

a,  hide  of  a  spotted  fawn;  b,  laqlEsqiEs  (a  very  old  pattern)  ;  c,  deer  and 
birds  or  butterflies  (the  Klickitat  interpretation  of  the  figures  was  horses)  ;  d. 
steps;  e,  loose  fitting  dovetailing  (  an  aboriginal  concept?)  ;  f,  salmon  stomach; 
g,  steps  (the  Lillooet  interpretation  was  doubtfully  fungus)  ;  h,  sturgeon  roe  (be- 
fore spawning)  ;  i,  steps;  j,  hazel  withes;  k,  eyes. 

Several  other  design  names  were  obtained  for  which  we  have  no  illustrations 
at  hand:  curlew,  frogs,  birds,  salmon,  fish  gills,  teeth. 

Several  other  design  units  were  redrawn  by  Miss  Bonsall  from  sketches 
furnished  by  McGuff  (Fig.  5).  His  interpretations  follow;  a,  willow  or  hazel 
withes;  b,  eyes  and  teeth;  c,  fish  teeth;  d,  (human?)  teeth;  e,  rattle  snake  fangs 
and  jaws;  f,  none  given. 

A  resume  of  this  limited  series  of  designs  shows,"  first,  that  single  units, 
not  complex  designs,  are  named ;  second,  that  their  representative  value  is  stressed 
by  a  literal  interpretation;  third,  that  they  bear  the  names  of  real  objects  and  liv- 
ing forms,  not  of  ideas ;  fourth,  that  the  association  of  name  and  form  is  not  very 
variable.  To  be  explicit,  a  realistic  figure  of  a  fish  is  a  salmon  or  generically  a 
fish  (PI.  2,  a,  b),  of  a  quadruped  with  horns,  an  elk  or  deer  (PI.  2,  c;  Fig.  4,  c), 
of  winged  figures,  eagles,  birds,  or  butterflies  (PI.  2,  c,  e,  h ;  Fig.  4,  c),  and  those 
of  humans  show  arms,  legs,  trunk,  head  and  features  (Fig.  4,  c,  f,  g).  The 
series  of  teeth  are  quite  realistic.     Obtuse  spurs  opposed  from  parallel  base  lines 


'^^  A  description  of  the  method  of  their  manufacture  by  the  KHckitat  is  given  by  Mason, 
Aboriginal  American  Basketry,  427;  for  illustrations,  see  pp.  429-430  and  Pis.  159-161. 
'*  See  also  Haeberlin  et  ai,  Coiled  Basketry,  357. 
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Fig.  4.  Design  patterns  named  by  the  Wishram  from  Klickitat.  Lillooet.  and  Thomp- 
son baskets  (American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a-c,  h,  i,  Klickitat;  f.  g,  k,  Lillooet; 
j,  Thompson). 
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Fig.   5.     Wishram  design  units  redrawn  from  native  sketches    (a-d, 
twined  baskets;  e,  flat  bag;  f,  coiled  basket). 

or  a  single  line  are  human  teeth  (Fig.  5,  d;  PI.  3,  c)  ;  a  series  of  oblique  angles 
are  fish  teeth  (Fig.  5,  c)  ;  oblique  lines  with  two  recurving  triangles  represent  the 
(open?)  jaw  of  a  rattler  with  its  protruding  fangs  (Fig.  5,  e).  The  other  cases 
of  teeth  are  less  obvious,  but  may  be  related  conceptually  to  these  fish  and  snake 
teeth  by  reason  of  their  oblique  parallel  lines  (Fig.  5,  b;  PI.  3,  d).  Hazel  withes 
are  shown  by  long  parallel  oblique  lines  (PI.  2,  d;  Fig.  5,  a)  which  may  repre- 
sent the  parted  fibers  o^  the  twisted  withe,  and  by  parallel  zigzags  crossing  others 
(Fig.  4,  j)  which  may  be  interpreted  as  twisted  withes.  Perhaps  inevitably  be- 
cause of  its  importance  in  their  life,  parts  of  fish  appear  in  several  designs ;  fish 
teeth  (Fig.  5,  c)  ;  zigzag  lines  as  fish  gills  (PI.  3,  a)  ;  an  elaborate  enclosure  as 
a  salmon  stomach  (Fig.  4,  f )  ;  and  a  stepped  diagonal  with  pendants  as  sturgeon 
roe  before  spawning  (Fig.  4,  h)  which,  for  all  we  know,  it  may  resemble.  A 
series  of  large  spots  are  those  of  a  fawn  skin  (Fig.  4,  a).  Small  lozenges  and 
lozenges  containing  crosses  (as  pupils?)  are  eyes  (Fig.  5,  b;  Fig.  4,  k).  A  quite 
different  design  (PI.  3,  b),  also  called  eyes,  is  difficult  to  understand  unless  we 
hazard  that  the  lids  are  shown  with  eyelashes  above  and  below.  The  most  vari- 
able set  of  designs  are  those  known  as  steps  (Fig.  4,  d,  g,  i),  yet  the  representa- 
tion is  clear.  The  design  unit  in  all  three  cases  seems  to  be  a  brief  stepped  line. 
A  series  of  steps  called  a  loose  fitting  dovetail  joint  (Fig.  4,  e)  does  indeed  look 
like  the  kerfs  of  such  a  joint  partly  separated,  yet  this  might  also  have  been 
called  "steps." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  habit  of  naming  small  design  units  is  identical 
with  the  case  of  the  parfleche  decorations.  There  names  for  the  complex  forms 
on  the  exterior  of  the  bags  were  avoided  and  only  the  simple  disconnected  ele- 
ments on  the  side  flaps  named. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  single  word  idak  !i'nutmax,  is  used  indifferently  of 
painted  and  basket  designs." 

Beaded  bags  are  a  modern  innovation  in  imitation  of  Plains  beadwork. 
These  are  small  handbags  made  largely  for  tourist  traffic.  Two  with  decoration 
resembling  that  of  the  twined  baskets  and  wallets  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  More 
recently  even  these  have  been  displaced  by  floral  designs,  ultimately  derived  from 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  animal  forms  in  lurid  colors. 


Fig.  6. 
History). 


Wishram  beaded  bags  with  old-style  decoration  (American  Museum  of  Natural 


Parfleches.  These  folded  envelope-like  rawhide  cases  were  used  for  storage 
and  as  pack-bags  on  horses  as  by  the  Plains  Indians.  They  were  not  manufactured 
by  the  Wishram  nor  by  other  peoples  now  on  the  Yakima  Reservation  (Yakima, 
Klickitat,  etc.)  but  were  traded  froin  the  Nez  Perde.''^  There  is  no  information 
as  to  whether  the  Wishram  purposely  selected  among  the  Nez  Perce  patterns. 

Designs  elements  were  named.  In  addition  to  the  interpretations  to  be  given 
directly,  McGuff  stated  that  some  elements  were  called  buffalo  eyes  and  elk  eyes. 
We  do  not  know  if  the  names  werel  the  invention  of  the  Wishram  or  derived,  like 
the  parfleches,  from  other  sources. 


"■^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  142. 

^^McGuff's  statement  to  this  effect  confirms  our  information  recorded  elsewhere  (Spier, 
Parfleche  Decoration,  95).  Farrand  also  noted  of  certain  specimens  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  "Yakima,  hut  probably  of  Nez  Perce  manufacture."  The 
Klickitat  and  Yakima  sometimes  made  tlum  according  to  Haeberlin  et  al.  (Coiled  Basketry, 
357,  360). 
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Plate  9  shows  the  exterior  of  a  parfleche  when  folded  and  the  interior  re- 
vealing the  decoration  on  the  side  flaps.  The  colors  of  the  exterior  are  red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow ;  of  the  interior  green  and  yellow.  The  figures  on  the  side 
flaps  were  interpreted  as  people.  Both  parfleches  of  Plate  10  have  the  same  color 
scheme  as  that  of  Platq  9.  Both,  bear  decoration  on  the  side  flaps ;  that  on  b 
consists  of  pairs  of  parallel  lines  transverse  to  the  flap  including  a  series  of  di- 
agonal lines.  This  was  said  also  to  represent  people.  It  will  be  observed  then 
that  there  was  consistency  in  the  use  of  the  design  name.  The  parfleche  of  Plate 
11  is  a  very  old  and  faded  specimen  of  buffalo  calf  skin.  The  original  colors  now 
appear  as  red,  green  (black?),  and  yellow.  This  was  said  to  have  been  painted 
with  native  color-stuffs,  not  with  commercial  pigments  like  the  other  specimens 
figured.  The  black  paint  was  made  of  buffalo  blood  mixed  with  pitch  and  "other 
stuff"  (charcoal?),  and  either  burned  in  or  applied  while  hot.  The  side  flaps 
are  decorated  with  figures  representing  fishes.  From  McGuff's  sketch  of  this, 
these  are  lozenges  with  serrated  edges.  A  series  of  other  parfleches  are  shown 
in  Plate  12.  Figure  7  shows  a  series  of  parfleche  designs  redrawn  by  Miss  Bon- 
sall  from  sketches  by  McGuff.     Only  three  of  these  show  decorated  side  flaps 
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Fig.  7.  Wishram  parfleche  designs,  redrawn  from  native  sketches  (The  deco- 
ration of  only  one  flap  is  shown ;  decoration  of  the  side  flaps  is  shown  above,  where 
it  occurs). 
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in  the  original  sketches.  Again  it  was  only  the  isolated  designs  on  the  side  flaps 
that  were  named:  those  of  a  were  called  arrowpoints;  c,  people  (as  in  Plate  9)  ; 
g,  mountains/* 

Bows  and  Arrows.  These  were  used  for  small  game  as  late  as  1870  but 
only  meagre  descriptions  are  now  available.  McGuflf  observed  that  ordinarily 
bows  had  so  little  range  that  they  were  of  no  great  value  in  still  hunting,  de- 
pendence being  placed  rather  on  clubbing  deer  floundering  in  deep  snow,  yet 
that  strong  men  wielded  bows  of  greater  range.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  both  self  and  sinewbacked  bows  were  used. 

The  direct  information  at  hand  is  that  bows  were  sinewbacked  (sinew- 
lined,  in  Mason's  terminology).  These  were  made  of  oak  or  dogwood,  with 
a  length  of  about  four  feet.  They  were  straight,  a  third  broader  at  the  middle 
than  at  the  tips,  and  lacked  the  constricted  grip  of  the  Northwest  Coast  types. 
The  backing  of  layers  of  fresh  sinew  was  applied  over  the  outside  of  the  bow 
to  within  six  inches  of  each  end.  When  dry  it  became  taut  and  added  mate- 
rially to  the  bow's  strength.  The  bowstring  was  released  from  one  end  until 
wanted  for  use,  so  that  the  bow-stave  would  remain  straight. 

Bows  were  held  either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly  when  shooting. 

Arrows  were  made  of  any  hard  wood.  They  had  diameters  of  three-eighths 
to  a  half-inch,  lengths  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet.  Stone  heads  were 
inserted  deeply  in  the  split  shaft,  fastened  with  sinew,  and  the  wrappings 
smoothed  over  with  pitch.  Arrows  for  small  game  and  birds  lacked  heads. 
The  feathering  consisted  of  three  vanes.  These  were  halves  of  large  split 
feathers,  ordinarily  those  of  the  mountain  hawk,  for  war  arrows  eagle  feathers. 
The  head  of  a  war  arrow  was  poisoned  with  the  contents  of  a  rattlesnake  poison 
sac.  The  outlines  of  a  few  stone  heads  were  sketched  by  McGuflf,  presumably 
some  found  on  the  old  village  site.  They  ranged  in  length  from  three-quarters 
to  two  inches.  All  are  tanged  and,  with  a  single  exception  having  acute  barbs, 
have  rounded  barb  shoulders. 

A  peculiar  type  of  war  arrow  was  described  by  McGuflf.  This  had  a 
multiple  barbed  point,  which  he  described  as  composed  of  two  to  four  barbed 
flint  heads,  each  one  set  into  the  barb  of  the  preceding.  The  binding  was  of 
fresh  or  moistened  sinew,  which  on  drying  would  become  very  taut,  coated 
with  pitch.  Yet  the  binding  need  not  be  very  rigid  since  the  purpose  of  the  jointed 
head  was  to  have  segments  of  it  remain  in  the  wound.  Such  is  his  description 
as  he  understood  it  from  an  old  woman,  but  his  sketch  suggests  rather  a  multiple 
barbed  bone  head  or  a  stone  head  set  in  a  barbed  bone  foreshafl.  Such  forms 
have  been  described  by  Mason  from  western  Washington,  the  Columbia  River 
region,  and  northwestern  California.'"'  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  barbed 
bone  head  or  foreshaft  was  so  deeply  notched  that  it  was  indeed  easily  snapped 
oflf.  This  type  of  arrow  was  usually  used  by  war  chiefs,  and  never  for  game. 
It  is  called  aqxa'qusa  after  a  huge  cannibal  woman  Akxa'qusa  who  descended 
on  the  Wishram  village  and  ate  all  its  inhabitants. 

^^  For  a  discussion  of  parfleche  decoration  in  this  area  see  Spier,  Parflechc  Decoration. 
**>  Mason,  North  American  Boivs,  pi.  XLIX,  fig.  5;  pi.  L,  figs.  5-7. 
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Tanning.  Hides  of  large  animals  were  valuable.  These  included  deer  and 
elk  skins,  and  the  pelts  of  bear,  timber  wolf,  coyote,  mountain  goat,  and  raccoon. 

A  deer  skin  was  cut  free  of  the  carcass  back  of  the  ears  and  at  the  knees, 
leaving  the  tail  attached  to  the  hide. 

The  hair  could  be  scraped  off  immediately  if  the  hide  was  fresh.  Otherwise 
it  had  to  be  soaked  in  water  for  one  or  more  days  depending  on  how  long  it  had 
been  dry.  It  was  bundled  up  and  weighted  down  with  stones  in  the  creek.  It 
was  then  slung  over  a  smoothed  slanting  pole,  perhaps  five  feet  long  and  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which  rested  against  a  convenient  tree.  The  hide 
was  caught  between  the  edge  of  the  pole  and  the  tree.  The  scraper  was  a  deer 
or  bear  rib  rubbed  to  a  smooth  edge  on  a  stone.  Both  hair  and  pigmented  layer 
were  removed.  A  stone  scraper  held  directly  in  the  hand  was  used  to  remove 
excess  tissue  and  fat  from  the  flesh  side. 

The  hide  was  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  warm  water  and  deer  brains, 
contained  in  a  wooden  trough,  long  enough  (overnight)  to  become  soft  and 
pliable.  This  trough  was  made  from  a  maple  or  ash  log,  and  was  two  to  four 
feet  long,  eight  to  fourteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  six  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
Only  sufficient  brain  was  put  in  the  water  to  make  it  slightly  soapy.  Brain  that 
had  been  prepared  was  much  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  fresh  article.  Deer 
brain  was  set  aside  to  rot  a  little,  when  it  became  quite  oily.  It  was  sometimes 
placed  in  a  small  flat  bag  between  sticks  placed  cribwise  and  hung  close  to  the 
fire  to  hasten  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  When  the  hide  was  well  soaked  it  was 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  wrung  out,  and  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  a  day. 
It  was  soaked  a  second  night  in  the  same  solution,  rubbed,  and  again  wrung  dry. 
To  wring  a  skin,  the  legs,  neck  and  tail  were  tucked  in,  the  whole  placed  around 
a  post,  and  the  ends  twisted  together  with  the  hands.  (A  stick  was  not  used 
as  a  lever  to  twist  it,  as  elsewhere.) 

A  frame  was  constructed  on  which  to  stretch  and  rub  the  hide.  This  con- 
sisted of  two  poles  set  upright,  bearing  two  crosspieces  tied  to  them.  Holes 
were  punched  along  the  edges  of  the  hide  with  a  bone  awl  and  a  strip  of  skin 
or  rawhide  thong  was  threaded  through  them.  Another  thong  passing  through 
this  one  was  used  to  lace  the  hide  in  the  frame.  It  was  then  rubbed  vigorously 
in  all  directions  with  a  special  instrument.  This  was  a  beveled  stick,  or  more 
commonly  a  stone  scraper  or  deer-horn  wedge  set  in  the  end  of  a  stick.  The 
flat  flint  scraper  had  a  blunt,  smooth  edge ;  the  angle  of  the  horn  wedge  was 
quite  acute.  The  wooden  handle  was  two  to  three  feet  long,  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter;  the  blade,  projecting  four  to  six  inches,  was  fastened  with  a  sinew 
lashing  and  pitch.  It  was  held  in  the  hands,  not  under  the  arm.  As  the  hide 
was  worked  on  it  grew  slack  and  the  lacing  was  drawn  up.  Of  course,  the 
more  the  hide  was  worked  the  larger  and  thinner  it  got.  By  this  means  it  could 
be  worked  to  the  thickness  desired. 

Small  skins  could  be  tanned  just  as  well  in  another  fashion  dispensing  with 
the  frame.  The  rubbing  stick  was  set  vertically  near  a  fire,  and  the  skin 
stretched  and  rubbed  over  the  end  bearing  the  scraper  blade. 

Smoke  tanning  seems  generally  to  have  been  added  to  this  process.     A  well 
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smoked  skin  would  not  spoil  if  wet ;  it  could  be  wrung  out  and  rubbed  soft. 
Skins  intended  for  moccasins  were  especially  well  smoked.  A  hole  of  a  foot 
diameter  and  as  deep  as  the  arm  was  filled  with  well  rotted  wood  of  indifferent 
varieties  which  would  produce  a  dense  slow  smoke.  McGufif  states  that  the 
edges  of  the  hide  were  pinned  down  around  the  hole  with  small  sticks  which 
were  then  brought  together  and  tied  above  so  as  to  support  the  hide.  Mrs.  Teio 
had  it  that  the  skin  was  sewed  down  the  side  and  tied  about  the  neck  to  form 
a  bag,  which  was  then  hung  from  a  tripod,  the  edges  being  weighted  down. 
It  was  first  smoked  with  the  flesh  side  in  so  that  the  carbon  would  strike  well 
into  the  pores  until  the  hide  was  yellow.  It  was  then  turned  inside  out  and  the 
process  repeated.  McGuff  set  the  time  for  smoking  at  about  two  hours.  The 
tripod  appears  to  be  a  recent  device  substituted  for  the  dome-shaped  frame 
after  Mrs.  Teio  was  grown,  perhaps  about  1880.  This  frame  was  made  of 
willow  twigs  and  over  it  the  hide  was  flung.  Any  small  holes  appearing  in  the 
finished  hide  were  sewn  with  sinew  from  the  back  of  a  deer. 

Musical  Instruments.  These  were  only  moderately  developed  among  the 
Wishram,  in  which  they  were  one  with  other  North  American  tribes.  Drums 
of  three  varieties,  the  notched  rasp  or  rattle,  a  deer  hoof  rattle,  and  possibly 
the  flute  (or  flageolet)  constituted  the  total. 

The  commonest  drum  was  a  plank  laid  before  a  row  of  drummers  on  which 
they  beat  with  billets,  some  eighteen  inches  long.  This  thumping  device  was 
used  in  a  shaman's  curing  practise  and  in  the  hand  game. 

The  drumming  accompaniment  to  the  songs  of  spirit  dances  was  furnished 
by  a  horizontal  pole  slung  from  the  rafters  by  a  rope  at  each  end.  This  could 
then  be  thumped  against  a  plank  set  upright  in  the  earthen  floor  before  it. 

The  only  true  drum  known  to  the  Wishram  was  the  hand  drum  of  tam- 
bourine type.  Longer  two-headed  drums  were  not  known.  It  may  be  that  the 
hand  drum  is  of  relatively  recent  introduction  among  these  people  since  it  figured 
largely  in  the  dances  of  the  Smohallah  cult.  It  was  also  used,  to  be  sure,  as  a 
signal  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  and  again  to  beat  out  the 
rhythm  of  war  dances,  although  here  the  notched  rasp  seems  to  have  been  the 
proper  instrument. 

The  hand  drum  was  a  hoop  formed  of  a  flat  oak  stick,  two  to  six  inches 
in  width  and  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  provided  with  one  or  two 
skin  heads ;  the  latter  being,  of  course,  a  more  valuable  article.  The  head  was 
of  deer  or  bear  skin,  and  in  later  days  horsehide,  soaked  before  it  was  stretched 
over  the  frame  so  that  on  shrinking  it  would  be  drawn  taut.  It  was  fastened 
on  by  three  thongs  which  crossed  the  open  face,  providing  a  grip.  The  head 
was  sometimes  decorated  with  a  star  (?),  etc.;  perhaps  only  those  used  in 
Smohallah  dances  bore  decorations.  The  drumstick  was  a  straight  piece  of 
dry  wood,  wound  about  at  one  end  with  cloth.  Small  drums  were  held  in  the 
hand ;  larger  ones  were  set  on  the  ground,  where  several  drummers  crowded 
around. 

The  notched  rasp  or  rattle  was  the  familiar  instrument  of  the  Basin  tribes, 
a  hardwood  stick  along  which  a  series  of  semicircular  notches  were  cut.  It 
was  rasped  with  another  stick  rubbed  up  and  down  along  the  notches. 
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The  deer  hoof  rattle  was  used  by  shamans  in  curing  and  in  the  war  dance. 
Deer  feet  were  soaked  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  hoofs 
could  be  readily  detached.  Holes  were  punched  anywhere  in  them ;  they  were 
threaded  on  a  cord  and  set  away  to  dry.  When  twenty-five  or  thirty  had  been 
collected,  they  were  threaded  on  a  sinew  cord  and  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
six-inch  wooden  handle.  The  name  of  the  rattle,  aq  la'nalala,  was  also  the  word 
for  deer  hoof.     This  was  used  by  the  Wasco  in  the  war  dance. 

HOUSES 

Houses  took  two  forms ;  a  semisubterranean  earth  lodge  primarily  for  winter 
use,  and  a  mat  lodge.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Teio  described  a  plank  house,  but 
McGuff  stated  that  only  two  forms  were  used.  Besides  these  dwellings  there 
were  small  sweatlodges. 

Generically  houses  are  itq"H- ;  a  winter  house  is  it-tca'xulkxt,  whether  above 
or  below  ground.  The  earth  lodge  is  specifically  watcE'lx  (also  a  root  cellar) 
and  the  mat  lodge  ittcagwa'yakxut. 

The  semisubterranean  earth  lodge  was  a  hemispherical  superstructure  built 
over  a  circular  pit.  The  size  varied  with  the  number  of  inmates,  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  families.  Gunyer  mentioned  a  pit  sixteen  or  more  feet  in  diameter, 
dug  out  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  McGuff  set  the  depth  at  six  or  more  feet.  The 
framework  of  the  superstructure  was  of  poles,  covered  with  tule  mats,  grass, 
and  dirt,  or  with  cedar  bark.  Egress  was  by  a  hole  in  the  roof  reached  by  a 
ladder.  (The  frame  was  not  described.  We  may  assume  that,  like  the  Klamath, 
Middle  Columbia  Salish,  and  Thompson  houses  to  the  south  and  north,  it  con- 
sisted of  four  or  two  central  posts  bearing  ridge  poles  on  which  rested  others 
extending  from  the  margins  of  the  pit,  rather  than  a  series  of  poles  extending 
directly  from  the  margins  to  meet  in  an  apex.)  Low  bed  platforms  extended 
around  the  walls,  under  which  dried  foodstuffs  were  stored.  The  floor  and 
sides  of  the  pit  were  lined  with  mats.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  use  of 
such  lodges  as  men's  club  houses  as  in  California. 

The  semisubterranean  lodge  was  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  April,  1806, 
among  the  Weocksockwillacums  (  ?  Imie'qsoq  wi'lxam,  White  Salmon  Indians) 
at  Canoe  River  just  below  the  Dalles.  "Those  [houses]  which  are  inhabited 
are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  built  in  the  same  shape  as  those  near  the 
rapids  [the  Cascades]  ;  but  there  are  others,  at  present  evacuated,  which  are 
completely  under  ground.  They  are  sunk  about  eight  feet  deep,  and  covered 
with  strong  timbers,  and  several  feet  of  earth  in  a  conical  form.  On  descending 
by  means  of  a  ladder  through  a  hole  in  the  top,  which  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  a  door  and  a  chimney,  we  found  that  the  house  consisted  of  a  single 
room,  nearly  circular  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter."®^ 

The  mat  lodge  was  wholly  above  ground.  It  was  rectangular  in  plan  and 
provided  with  a  gable  roof.  A  sketch  by  McGuff  suggests  that  one  slope  of 
the  gable  was  quite  short  and  abrupt ;  the  other  slope  occupied  nearly  the  entire 
width  of  the  roof.     Or  he  may  have  meant  that  the  roof  had  only  one  pitch 


siHosmer,  II,  253. 
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in  the  manner  of  the  shed-like  houses  of  Puget  Sound.  The  house  was  rounded 
at  each  end,  the  poles  at  these  places  presumably  leaning  inward  to  the  apex 
of  the  gable.  Small  fir  poles  were  tied  together  in  fashioning  the  frame.  The 
entire  frame  was  covered  with  long  tule  mats  or  cedar  bark,  both  inside  and 
out  on  the  walls,  but  outside  only  on  the  roof.  Openings  were  left  for  smoke 
holes  above  each  fireplace  and  for  doorways.  The  mats  were  laid  so  as  to 
overlap  and  shed  the  rain.  They  were  so  arranged  that  the  tules  stood  verti- 
cally. Sometimes  poles  were  laid  on  the  mat  covering  to  hold  it  in  place.  Such 
houses  measured  up  to  forty  feet  in  length,  having  one  to  four  fireplaces,  with 
a  width  of  twelve  feet,  and  stood  ten  feet  high  at  the  ridge,  five  feet  at  the 
eaves. ^^ 

Lewis  and  Clark  mention  seeing  such  mat  lodges  at  the  village  of  the  Skilloot 
(iia'xluit,  Wishram)  at  the  Dalles  (April  19,  1806)  :  "Since  we  left  them  last 
autumn  they  have  removed  their  village  a  few  hundred  yards  lower  down  the 
river,  and  have  exchanged  the  cellars  in  which  we  then  found  them  for  more 
pleasant  dwellings  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  are  formed  by  sticks, 
and  covered  with  mats  and  straw,  and  so  large  that  each  is  the  residence  of 
several  families."®^ 

If  the  house  was  small,  containing  a  single  family,  the  entrance  was  in 
the  end,  and  according  to  McGuff's  sketch,  at  one  side  of  the  end.  A  long 
house  had  a  doorway  on  the  side  for  each  family.  By  way  of  a  door,  a  mat 
with  cross-sticks  sewed  top  and  bottom  was  tied  in  place  above  the  opening. 
It  was  not  fastened  at  the  bottom.  Windbreaks  (mats?)  were  sometimes  placed 
to  windward  of  the  smoke  holes  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  in. 

A  large  section  at  the  rear  of  the  mat  lodge  was  given  over  to  the  racks  on 
which  fish  were  hung  to  dry.  The  house  was  tightly  covered  so  that  no  sun- 
light could  reach  the  fish.  This  portion  had  no  smoke  holes  as  it  was  desired 
to  confine  the  smoke  there  to  hasten  the  drying,  although  another  informant 
said  that  fish  were  not  deliberately  smoked. 

Such  houses  had  bed  platforms,  three  feet  or  more  above  the  ground, 
extending  around  all  four  walls  save  as  interrupted  by  the  doorway.  Or  a 
single  large  sleeping  platform,  six  feet  above  the  ground,  occupied  one  end. 
They  never  slept  on  the  ground  within  doors.  The  desire  was  to  have  the 
fire  between  the  doorway  and  the  bed,  which  could  be  conveniently  arranged 
in  a  small  house  with  a  single  entrance,  but  how  the  several  parts  were  arranged 
when  a  section  of  the  house  was  given  over  to  fish  drying  was  not  outlined  to  us. 

Small  mats  covered  the  floor  except  at  the  fireplaces.  These  were  swept 
off  as  necessity  demanded.  The  fire  was  confined  in  a  shallow  pit,  not  rimmed 
in  with  stones.  Every  morning  the  fireplace  was  cleaned  out  and  water  sprinkled 
there.  Beds  were  made  of  mats  or  other  soft  articles  such  as  bear  skins,  or 
buffalo  skins  obtained  from  the  Nez  Perec  in  exchange  for  salmon.  The  cover- 
ing was  of  blankets.  The  whole  was  cleaned,  rolled  up,  and  stowed  away  in 
the  morning.     Bedding  may  have  been  placed  in  a  tent  outside. 

*'  For   an    illustration   of   a    similar    house    see    McWhorter,    The   Crime   Against    the 
Yakitnas. 

«3Hosmer,  II,  260. 
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The  mats  covering  the  lodge  had  the  width  of  the  tule  length,  three  to  six 
feet,  and  lengths  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  ,ov  twenty  feet.  The  tules  were 
sewn  together  side  by  side  with  grass  (flax?)  cords  piercing  them  at  intervals 
of  a  hand's  breadth.     The  cords  were  two-strand,  rolled  together  on  the  thigh. 

At  the  end  of  the  fish  drying  season  in  August,  the  covering  of  the  mat 
houses  was  rolled  up  and  stored  away  until  they  returned  from  hunting  and 
berry  picking  in  the  mountains. 

The  plank  house  described  b\'  Mrs.  Teio  was  presumably  rectangular  and 
gable  or  shed  roofed  like  those  of  the  coast.  The  frame  may  have  been  like 
that  of  the  mat  lodge.  The  broad  planks  were  tied  vertically  to  the  frame.  The 
roof  was  probably  of  mats,  not  planks.  For  the  planks,  they  went  down  river 
to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Adams  where  broad  slabs,  a  foot  or  even  two  across, 
could  be  riven  from  the  cedar  trees.  Such  houses  were  described  as  warmer 
than  the  mat  lodges,  which  suggests  that  they  had  some  use  in  winter. 

Lewis  and  Clark  describe  plank  houses  as  though  they  were  the  only  type 
in  the  Wishram  village   (undoubtedly,    from    the    description    of    its    location, 
Nixlu'idix  at  Spedis)  which  they  saw  in  October,  1805,  yet  the  following  year 
they  mention  "cellars"  at  this  place.     "The  houses,  which  are  the  first  wooden 
buildings  w^e  have  seen   since  leaving  the  Illinois  country,   are  nearly  equal  in 
size,  and  exhibit  a  very  singular  appearance.    A  large  hole  twenty  feet  wide  and 
thirty  in  length,  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.     The  sides  are  then  lined  with 
split  pieces  of  timber,  rising  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  are 
smoothed  to  the  same  width  by  burning,  or  shaved  with  small  iron  axes.     These 
timbers  are  secured  in  their  erect  position  by  a  pole  stretched  along  the  side  of 
the  building  near  the  eaves,  and  supported  on  a  strong  post  fixed  at  each  corner. 
The  timbers  at  the  gable  ends  rise  gradually  higher   fto  an  apex],  the  middle 
pieces  being  the  broadest.     At  the  top  of  these  [at  the  apex]  is  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle, made  to  receive  a  ridge-pole  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  propped  by 
an  additional  post  in  the  middle,  and  forming  the  top  of  the  roof.     From  this 
ridge-pole  to  the  eaves  of  the  house  are  placed  a  number  of  small  poles  or  rafters, 
secured  at  each  end  by  fibres  of  the  cedar.    On  these  poles,  which  are  connected 
by  small  transverse  bars  of  wood,  is  laid  a  covering  of  the  white  cedar,  or  arbor 
vitae  [bark?],  kept  on  by  the  strands  of  the  cedar  fibres;  but  a  small  distance 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge-pole  is  left  uncovered,  for  the  purpose  of 
light  and  permitting  the  smoke  to  pass  through.     The  roof  thus  formed  has  a 
descent  about  equal  to  that  common  amongst  us,  and  near  the  eaves  is  perfor- 
ated with  a  number  of  small  holes,  made  most  probably  to  discharge  their  arrows 
in  case  of  an  attack.     The  only  entrance  is  by  a  small  door  at  the  gable  end. 
cut  out  of  the  middle  piece  of  timber,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches  high  above 
the  earth.     Before  this  hole  is  hung  a  mat,  and  on  pushing  it  aside  and  crawling 
through,  the  descent  is  by  a  small  wooden  ladder,  made  in  the   form  of  those 
used  amongst  us.     One  half   of  the  inside  is  used  as  a  place  of   deposit   for 
their  dried   fish,   of  which  there   are   large  quantities  stored  away,   and   which 
with  a  few  baskets  of  berries  form  the  only  family  provisions ;  the  other  half 
adjoining  the  door   remains   for  the  accommodation   of   the   family.      On   each 
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side  are  arranged  near  the  walls  small  beds  of  mats  placed  on  little  scaffolds 
or  bedsteads,  raised  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  vacant  space  is  the  fire,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  fires, 
when,  as  is  indeed  usually  the  case,  the  house  contains  three  families."  At  a 
village  a  few  miles  below  they  saw  "there  were  figures  of  men,  birds,  and 
different  animals,  which  were  cut  and  painted  on  the  boards  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  room,  and  though  the  workmanship  of  these  uncouth  figures  was 
very  rough,  they  were  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  the  finest  frescoes 
of  more  civilized  people."^* 

DRESS  AND  PERSONAL  ADORNMENT 

Our  information  on  clothing  does  not  reach  back  to  clearly  aboriginal  days. 
While  men  were  credited  with  simply  a  breech-clout,  a  sleeveless  vest,  and  fur 
robes,  which  are  aboriginal  enough,  the  woman's  costume  was  given  as  a  long 
skin  dress,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  that  is,  full  Plains  costume.  But  it  seems 
unlikely  that  Plains  dress  was  introduced  among  them  prior  to  that  strong  in- 
filtration of  Plains  traits  in  the  whole  area  which  began  subsequent  to  1750.  If 
we  are  to  hazard  what  the  costume  may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  judging  by 
what  is  known  of  neighbors  north  and  south,  women's  garb  was  as  scanty  as 
men's,  consisting  solely  of  a  kilt  or  apron  of  fringes  or  fibers,  or  a  skin,  pendant 
from  a  belt,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  breech-clout,  plus  upper  garments  like 
those  of  men. 

Lewis  and  Clark  describe  the  dress  of  the  people  above  the  Cascades  as 
similar  to  that  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalles.  "Their  dress,  also,  consisting 
of  robes  or  skins  of  wolves,  deer,  elk,  and  wild-cat,  is  made  nearly  after  the 
same  model ;  their  hair  is  worn  in  plaits  down  each  shoulder,  and  round  their 
neck  is  put  a  strip  of  some  skin  with  the  tail  of  the  animal  hanging  down  over 
the  breast."  They  noted  of  the  Weocksockwillacum  (probably  White  Salmon 
Indians)  at  Canoe  River  just  below  the  Dalles,  that  they  differed  from  the  Indian 
of  the  Cascades  in  dress:  "the  chief  distinction  in  dress  being  a  few  leggings 
and  moccasins,  which  we  find  here  like  those  worn  by  the  Chopunnish  [Nez 
Perck^]."  At  the  Skilloot  ila'xluit,  Wishram)  village  at  the  Dalles  they  re- 
marked in  April,  1806:  "They  are  also  much  better  clad  than  any  of  the  natives 
below,  or  than  they  were  themselves  last  autumn  f-'  the  dress  of  the  men  consists 
generally  of  leggings,  moccasins,  and  large  robes,  and  many  of  them  wear  shirts 
in  the  same  form  used  by  the  Chopunnish  [Nez  Perce]  and  Shoshonees,  highly 
ornamented,  as  well  as  the  leggings  and  moccasins,  with  porcupine  quills.  Their 
modesty  is  protected  by  the  skin  of  a  fox  or  some  other  animal  drawn  under 
a  girdle  and  hanging  in  front  like  a  narrow  apron.  The  dress  of  the  women 
differs  but  little  from  that  worn  near  the  rapids  [the  Cascades],  and  both  sexes 
wear  the  hair  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eyebrows,  with  large  locks  cut 


s^Hosmer,  II,  40,  47. 

^'^  A.  R.  Lewis  interprets  this  as  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  Plains  clothing  at  this 
date,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  represent  seasonal  variation  {Tribes  of  the  Columbia  Valley, 
188). 
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square  at  the  ears,  and  the  rest  hanginij  in  two  queues  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
robes  are  made  principally  of  the  skins  of  deer,  elk,  bighorn,  some  wolf  and 
buffaioe,  while  the  children  use  the  skins  of  the  large  gray  squirrel.  The 
bufifaloe  is  procured  from  the  nations  higher  up  the  river,  who  occasionally  visit 
the  Missouri;  indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  their  apparel  is  brought  by  the 
nations  to  the  northwest,  who  come  to  trade  for  pounded  fish,  copper,  and 
beads."«« 

Pelts  of  various  animals  were  used  in  winter;  bear,  raccoon,  deer,  wolf, 
coyote,  and  mountain  goat,  all  deemed  valuable.  Summer  costumes  were  of 
tanned  hides,  such  as  deer  and  mountain  goat.  Moccasins  were  primarily  for 
winter  use ;  very  few  made  use  of  them  in  summer. 

Breech-clouts  were  made  of  fur,  such  as  raccoon,  and  were  of  small  size.^^ 
Winter  garments  of  this  nature,  made  of  bear  skin,  were  broad  in  the  seat.  A 
mat-like  affair  of  tules,  fashioned  in  (open?)  twine,  was  worn  in  the  snow  for 
warmth.  Having  a  broad  seat  it  added  considerable  protection  in  slipping  and 
sliding  over  the  snow-clad  hills.  Leggings  of  fur  and  dressed  hide  were  fastened 
to  the  breech-clout.  The  sleeveless  shirt  or  vest  was  made  of  coyote  or  raccoon 
skins.  This  was  described  explicitly  only  as  a  man's  garment.  Shirts  of  the 
Plains  type  were  not  known  originally.  A  recorded  word  (wa'cEmx)  for  a 
beaded  ornament  of  buffalo-skin  tied  to  the  middle  of  the  blanket  used  as  a 
robe  suggests  that  the  robes  were  decorated  in  the  familiar  Plains  style.  This 
ornament  was  attached  to  the  blanket  so  as  to  lie  on  the  middle  of  the  back. 
This  was  presumably  the  band  bearing  circular  bosses  attached  to  or  painted  on 
Plains  robes  and  known  to  occur  in  this  area  at  least  among  the  Klamath  and 
Nez  Perce.*^ 

Caps  were  made  of  fur  (for  winter  use  alone?)  ;  for  example,  from  two 
head  skins  of  coyotes.  Mittens  were  made  of  coyote  pelt  and  mufflers  for  the 
neck  of  the  same. 

The  women's  dress  was  the  characteristic  long  garment  of  Plains  women, 
but  showing  those  local  features  typical  of  the  northwesterly  tribes.  It  hung  to 
midcalf  from  the  shoulders,  with  cape-like  extensions  to  the  elbow  open  below, 
and  the  body  of  the  dress  itself  open  under  the  arms  as  far  as  the  midribs.  Two 
buckskins  were  used  in  its  manufacture,  one  before  and  another  behind,  sewn 
together  along  the  shoulders  and  down  the  arms,  leaving  only  a  brief  hole  for  the 
neck.  Little  gores  were  inserted  near  the  bottom  in  each  side  in  order  to  make 
the  dress  flare.  (In  answer  to  a  leading  question,  the  informant  stated  that  the 
skins  were  probably  hung  with  the  tail  end  at  the  top,  which  is  the  Plains  method). 
The  sleeves  were  slit  into  heavy  fringes  which  hung  below  the  arms.  The  lower 
margin  of  the  dress  was  probably  also  fringed  a  little.  Little  thongs  were  inserted 
in  rows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt  as  further  fringes ;  sometimes  these  had 
each  a  bead  strung  on  them.     A  heavy  beaded  yoke  was  added  crossing  the 


88  Hosmer,  II,  52,  254,  260. 
8^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  183. 

88  Spinden,  The  Nez  Perce  Indians,  218.     Klamath  specimens,  skin  bands  bearing  circu- 
lar areas  of  beadwork,  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum   (nos.  61985,  6). 
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shoulders  and  extending  down  on  breast  and  back.     The  dress  was  gathered  in 
with  a  beaded  belt. 

Conical  metal  jingles  were  attached  to  the  dance  costumes  of  both  men  and 
women.    It  was  said  that  in  earlier  times  these  were  made  of  horn  or  bone. 

Women's  leggings  were  also  of  Plains  type.  They  reached  from  below  the 
ankles  to  the  knees  and  were  beaded  over  their  entire  surface. 

A  basket  hat  was  worn  by  women  alone.  This  had  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone ;  its  upper  flat  face  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  height  eight  to  ten 
inches.     It  was  twined  of  white  mountain  grass  and  decorated.*" 

Moccasins  of  a  single  type  were  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  These  were 
not  of  the  type  in  common  use  on  the  Yakima  Reservation  today  (1924),  a  one- 
piece  affair,'*"  but  had  a  seam  up  the  toe  meeting  a  U-shaped  piece  on  the  instep. 
In  back  it  conformed  to  the  modern  type,  with  a  seam  up  the  back  and  a  little 
tab  extending  at  the  heel  (a  single  tab,  whereas  the  modern  moccasins  have  two). 
It  lacked  the  ankle  flaps  of  the  modern  form."^  Beading  extended  along  the  toe 
and  over  the  instep  to  hide  the  sewing.  Summer  foot-gear  were  sewn  with  sinew, 
winter  ones  with  flax  which  would  not  soften  in  the  wet.  Well  smoked  deer- 
hides  were  chosen  for  moccasin  material,  as  these  would  not  harden  when  wetted 
and  dried.*^  Moccasins  were  mostly  worn  in  winter,  when  they  might  be  stuffed 
with  dry  grass  for  warmth. 

Some  sort  of  "socks"  were  made  of  a  wild  grass;  perhaps  a  short  legging  or 
grass  stuffing  for  moccasins  in  winter  was  meant. 

Snowshoes  may  be  conveniently  described  here,  although  not  properly  cloth- 
ing. These  were  of  the  elliptical  type ;  a  hoop  of  hazel,  dogwood,  or  oak,  two 
feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  broad,  netted  with  deer  or  bear  rawhide  strips,  an 
inch  wide  and  with  the  hair  on.'*^    They  were  used  primarily  in  hunting. 

The  hair  of  both  sexes  was  parted  straight  up  the  crown  and  hung  in  a  braid 
in  front  of  each  shoulder.  Each  braid  was  formed  of  three  strands  and  hung  full 
length.  Women  alone  wrapped  the  lower  end  of  their  braids  with  a  broad  band 
decorated  with  trade  beads  and  long  white  beads  (dentalium  shells?).  Jinglers 
such  as  Chinese  cash  were  hung  at  the  ends.  Men  also  wore  their  hair  in  a  single 
queue  at  thQ  back.  In  a  third  style  men  cut  off  the  front  hair  on  a  level  with  the 
tip  of  the  nose  or  mouth,  brought  this  back  as  a  pompadour,  and  braided  the  side 
hair  on  both  sides.  This  is  the  general  fashion  on  the  reservation  today.  The 
braids  were  sometimes  tied  together  to  lie  on  the  breast. 


89  The  Nez  Perce  hats  figured  by  Spinden  {The  Nes  Perce  Indians,  PI.  VI)  conform 
admirably  to  the  description,  as  well  as  those  from  Nez  Perce,  Walla  Walla,  and  Cascades 
figured  by  Mason  {Aboriginal  American  Basketrv,  439,  pi.  167).  See  also  Hacberlin  et  al., 
Coiled  Basketry,  139,  354. 

»°  Moccasins  of  a  single  type  are  used  by  all  the  modern  inhabitants  of  this  reservation, 
the  Kalispel  of  the  Idaho- Washington  boundary,  and  the  Nez  Perec  (cf.  Spinden,  The  Nez 
Perce  Indians,  216). 

9*  Assuming  that  this  was  a  one-piece  moccasin,  the  upper  and  sole  being  a  single  piece, 
it  approximates  Wissler's  pattern  no.  11    {Material  Culture  of  the  Black  foot,  144). 

•'2  The  people  of  Warm  Springs  Reservation  use  alder  bark  to  dye  moccasins  yellow; 
those  of  the  Yakima  reserve  were  beginning  to  imitate  this  in  1924. 

»3  Oval  snowshoes  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  netting  were  collected  on  the  Columbia 
River  (?)  by  the  Wilkes  expedition  (Mason,  Primitive  Travel,  408). 
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Face  paints  were  undoubtedly  used  for  decoration  as  well  as  in  war,  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  all  our  informants  mentioned  their  use  primarily  as  cosmetics. 
A  dark  red  paint  was  used  in  this  fashion.  Lumps  of  a  certain  warty  fungus 
were  gathered  where  they  had  fallen  from  fir  trees,  wrapped  in  leaves,  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  roasted  until  red  by  a  fire  kindled  over  them.  The  product  was 
cleaned,  then  scraped  with  a  knife  to  secure  it  in  a  powdered  form.  This  was 
thoroughly  mixed  with  deer  tallow  and  kneaded  with  the  fingers  until  the  mass 
was  no  longer  greasy.  This  was  intended  as  a  cosmetic,  not  as  a  decoration ; 
women  used  it  on  their  faces  when  they  worked  out-of-doors  to  prevent  sunburn 
and  wind-cracking.  A  brighter  red  was  obtained  from  a  clay  found  in  mountain 
creeks.  A  lump  was  roasted  in  a  fire.  Yellow  paint  was  a  fungus  (?)  found 
under  the  bark  of  an  oak  log  that  had  lain  for  some  time ;  it  was  simply  scraped 
off.  McGufF  also  stated  that  yellow  paint  was  made  of  "mud  and  other  ingredi- 
ents, of  liquids  gotten  from  saps  of  different  woods,"  e.g.  alder  bark  (  ?).  Black 
paint  was  simply  charcoal.  Paints  were  used  in  dry  powdered  form  as  well  as 
with  tallow  as  a  vehicle.     Blue  and  green  paints  were  unknown. 

Ear  pendants  were  hung  from  holes  in  the  ear  lobe  and  its  periphery'.  Both 
sexes  had  these,  as  many  as  five  holes  in  each  ear;  the  number  gave  prestige. 
These  were  pierced  with  some  ceremony  in  early  childhood  (see  p.  261).  Each 
pendant  was  formed  of  a  dentalium  shell  through  the  central  longitudinal  hole  of 
which  a  short  length  of  rolled  deer  sinew  had  been  passed.  Two  or  three  little 
beads  were  strung  on  above  this.  Two  pendants  were  hung  from  each  hole. 
There  was  then  a  little  cluster  of  pendants  at  each  ear. 

The  Wishram  did  not  make  beads,  either  of  shell  nor  bone,  although 
they  were  very  fond  of  them.  Dentalium  shell  beads  were  obtained  from  the 
Pit  River  Indians  of  California;  so  we  were  told,  but  this  must  have  been  the 
ultimate  source  so  far  as,  the  Wishram  knew,  with  the  Ivlamath  as  intermediaries. 
A  dentalium  bead  was  called  tcT'nmax ;  those  of  highest  value,  that  is  long  dentalia 
marked  with  zigzag  lines,  kawig'e'tlTt. 

CALENDAR,  COLORS.  DIRECTIONS,  AND  GESTURES 

Calendar.  The  Wishram  have  long  discontinued  the  use  of  the  native  terms 
for  the  months.  In  1905  there  was  barely  one  who  knew  them.  The  following 
fragments  are  all  that  could  be  secured.  A  month  corresponding  to  a  late  sum- 
mer month  (July-August)  was  termed  itcakcti'lit  a'k"lmin,  literally  "her-rotting 
moon,"  i.e.,  "the  rotting  month"  ("moon"  or  "month"  is  feminine  in  gender,  as 
is  also  "sun").  This  probably  refers  to  the  rotting  of  salmon  after  spawning. 
Another  month,  apparently  following  this,  was  called  itcax"da'malal  a'k"lmin, 
"her-attacking  moon,"  "the  attacking  month,"  August-September,  from  the  series 
of  attacks  of  schools  of  sturgeon  and  salmon  at  this  time.  Then  (about  September) 
came  itgaxala'gwa.x  a'k"lmin,  "her-huckleberry-patch  moon,"  i.e.  "the  month  for 
huckleberrying."  Another  month,  i)resumably  October  or  November,  itcaGu'lulix, 
meant  "her-acorn  gathering  (moon)",  "the  month  for  gathering  acorns." 
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Three  of  the  months  bore  ordinal  numerals ;  "seventh,"  "eighth,"  and  "ninth," 
e.g.  alak  !\vis,  "the  (fern.)  ninth,"  i.e.  "the  ninth  month." 

Three  terms  refer  to  the  weather,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  are  true  month 
names.  They  seem  rather  to  be  descriptive  tenns  that  might  be  applied  to  any 
of  their  appropriate  months.  They  are:  itca'lixtcak  a'k"lmin,  "her-frost  moon"; 
itca'tcatcaq  a'k^lmin,  "her-cold  moon";  and  itcaL.'a'iumit,  "her-warmth  (moon)", 
referring  to  the  spring.  The  Wishram  sometimes  call  "Christmas  time"  k!ik!ila, 
which  is  borrowed  from  Klickitat. 

A  new  moon  is  called  acu'max  a'k"lmin,  which  cannot  be  further  analyzed. 
One  can  also  say  utxui'lal  a'k"lmin,  "the  moon  is  standing." 

A  Clackamas  calendar,  obtained  through  Pete  McGuff  from  an  old  Clack- 
amas woman  living  with  the  Wishram  on  Yakima  Reservation,  is  interesting  in 
that  not  one  of  the  twelve  terms  has  a  known  Wishram  correspondent.  The 
Clackamas  term  for  "month,"  xaiE'm,  is  not  known  in  Wishram.  The  list  follows: 


Vv-atca'gun 

January 

waqxu'li 

July 

Giaxlk  !ululxl 

February 

wa'p"lli 

August 

witcala'myxun 

March 

wak  Inu'wi 

September 

wali'cnan 

April 

watca'mal 

October 

Gitiga'lgui 

May 

wakma'lalidix 

November 

witcaka'ctilit 

June 

gugwa'Lx 

December 

These  names  have  a  decidedly  archaic  ring  to  them,  with  the  feminine  wa- 
prefix  and  witca-  "her"  (corresponding  respectively  to  normal  Wishram  a-  and 
itca-).  Their  meaning  is  not  at  all  apparent,  but  wa-tca'gun,  "January,"  is  prob- 
ably related  to  Wishram — tcatcaq  (reduplicated),  "cold  weather."  Apparently 
this  is  a  well  formalized  calendar  of  obscure  etymology,  comparable  for  fixity 
and  lack  of  clear  terminological  significance  to  our  own.  This  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause most  Indian  calendars  are  easily  interpreted  and  it  jibes  with  the  stubborn 
etymological  obscurity  of  Chinookan  personal  names. 

The  appearance  of  ordinal  names  in  the  Wishram  calendar  aligns  it  with 
others  of  the  Northwest,  front  Yurok  to  the  Eskimo  of  southern  Alaska,  and 
like  them  ordinals  are  not  consistently  used  throughout.  There  is  a  possibilit\- 
that  our  Clackamas  series  beginning  with  January  represents  an  aboriginal  count 
unmodified  by  white  influences.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  time  of  beginning  may 
have  been  the  winter  solstice  or  the  winter  sacred  period,  both  known  in  the 
Northwest.^* 

Colors.  A  list  of  colors  was  requested  of  Mrs.  Teio,  on  two  occasions,  w  ho 
gave: 

talpa'l 
dala'lmax 
daga'cmax, 
dagu'c 


red 

datgu'p 

white 

black 

topt'saix 

blue 

yellow 

atak'a'nopsolgwi'lTt 

like   foliage 

brown 

^*  Cope,  Calendars,,  142,  maps  2  and  3. 
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The  absence  of  a  specific  term  for  green  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  commonly 
observed  confusion  of  green  and  blue  in  the  nomenclature  of  many  primitive  peo- 
ples.   Mrs.  Teio  hesitated  long  before;  giving  the  term  here  recorded  for  green. 

Directions.  The  extraordinary  feature  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Teio's  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  directional  terms  is  that  she  named  the  winds  and  gave 
only  two  of  these.  The  west  (Chinook)  wind  is  ikxa'la;  the  east  wind,  wi'k'ok. 
She  knew  of  no  names  for  north  and  south  winds.  It  is  true  that  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  very  strongly  up  and  down  the  Columbia  through  the  gorge  it  cuts 
through  the  Cascade  range. 

Gestures.  A  few  observations  were  made  on  gestures.  Women  beckon  with 
all  four  fingers,  the  hand  held  palm  up.  They  point  with  the  face,  the  lips  only 
slightly  protruded.  The  length  of  an  object  was  indicated  on  the  extended  hand 
by  grasping  the  proper  point  on  the  wrist  with  the  other.  Both  in  casual  conver- 
sation and  telling  stories  the  action  of  running  was  indicated  by  flexing  the  arms 
and  working  the  elbows  to  and  fro. 

The  proper  hand  to  take  in  greeting,  i.e.  shaking  (  ?)  hands,  is  the  right. 
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SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 
CASTE 

Class  feeling  was  strongly  marked  as  elsewhere  on  the  Northwest  Coast. 
Three  classes  were  recognized  in  addition  to  slaves,  who  stood  outside  the  social 
structure.  While  these  represented  gradations  of  wealth,  they  were  not  primarily 
such  since  chiefs  were  not  always  among  the  wealthiest  persons,  and  they  in  turn 
were  not  always  chiefs.  The  highest  class  was  presumably  that  of  hereditary 
chiefs  and  their  families.  It  may  also  have  included  war  chiefs  and  shamans. 
How  the  middle  and  lowest  classes  were  distinguished  is  unknown.  We  may 
suggest  that  the  middle  class  were  those  with  some  distant  affiliation  with  chiefs. 
A  lowest  class  individual  was  specified  as  poor,  owning  no  slaves  and  little  of 
anything  else.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  divisions  were  sharply  set  off.  This 
would,  however,  not  change  the  estimation  in  which  most  members  of  a  class  were 
held. 

A  chief  was  called  icta'mx ;  his  children,  adult  or  immature,  were  so  styled, 
but  never  his  wife.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  prevailing  Northwest  Coast 
habit,  known  at  least  as  far  south  as  Puget  Sound,  whereby  all  the  members  of  a 
ranking  family  were  known  by  a  distinctive  term, 

CHIEFS  AND  COUNCILS 

Several  men  were  simultaneously  chiefs.  For  example,  about  1875  two  men 
were  chiefs  of  the  remnant  of  the  Wishram  population  j  K  !a'lwac  and  Sla'kic. 
Chieftainship  was  hereditary;  on  the  death  of  a  chief  his  place  was  taken  by  a 
son,  a  brother,  a  grandson,  or  some  other  close  relative.  A  woman  could  not  be 
chief.  The  son  of  a  chief  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief  (of  another  tribe?) 
and  their  children  were  of  high  rank,  the  rank  of  the  family  never  becoming 
less.    If  the  family  died  out  the  people  proceeded  to  the  selection  of  a  new  chief.'*'* 

A  man  of  parts,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  his  people,  of  accommodating  dis- 
position, well  provided  with  property  in  the  form  of  horses,  slaves,  canoes,  and 
other  valuables,  is  chosen.  "He  is  respected  and  called  a  chief."  He  then  mar- 
ries the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  as  his  sons  and  grandsons  do  likewise,  the  rank 
of  the  family  increases. 

Nevertheless  being  a  chief  did  not  imply  necessarily  being  a  particularly 
wealthy  man.  It  often  happened  that  the  wealthiest  people  did  not  belong  to  the 
highest  rank,  the  chief's  class.  The  separation  in  the  Wishram  mind  of  chiefs 
and  the  wealthy  is  intelligible  not  only  because  of  the  hereditary  basis  of  chief- 
tainship, but  because  the  possibility  of  acquiring  wealth  was  open  to  anybody. 
All  the  early  travelers  describe  the  population  of  the  Dalles  as  essentially  a  trad- 
ing people. 


For  the  burials  of  chiefs,  see  page  271. 

211 
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As  an  instance  of  these  observations  we  may  cite  the  situation  among  the 
handful  of  Wishram  remaining.  Dick  ( ?)  Sla'kic,  a  middle  aged  man,  living 
among  the  few  Wishram  still  on  the  old  village  site  on  the  Columbia,  is  recognized 
as  chief.  He  is  a  paternal  grandson  of  the  chief  of  that  name  mentioned  above, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  and  whose  successor  he  is.  While  these  people  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  and  normally  return  there  in 
winter,  those  who  are  settled  permanently  on  the  reservation  recognize  another, 
Frank  Siletsi,  as  a  local  chief,  perhaps  only  to  represent  them  in  dealings  with  the 
government  agent.  This  man  holds  his  position  by  reason  of  his  wife,  who  is 
a  niece  on  the  fraternal  side  of  the  former  Sla'kic.  Our  informant  did  not  know 
whether  a  husband  would  have  been  substituted  in  this  fashion  in  earlier  days. 
The  people  chose  him,  because  a  woman  could  never  be  chief. 

On  coastal  Oregon  there  existed  a  system  of  dual  chieftainship:  the  Tilla- 
mook and  Alsea  had  two  chiefs  for  every  river,  the  Coos  for  each  small  village. 
In  each  case  one  out-ranked  the  other.'-**'  It  is  just  possible  that  a  dual  chieftain- 
ship is  reflected  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Wishram  had  two  chiefs  in  1875. 
This  is  doubtful,  however;  it  is  more  likely  that  several  preeminent  individuals 
were  simviltaneously  recognized.  At  least  our  informants  gave  no  hint  that  the 
number  was  confined  to  two,  either  in  the  group  at  large  or  in  a  single  village. 

War  chiefs  were  distinguished  from  the  generality  of  chiefs.  We  do  not 
know  how  they  were  chosen  nor  the  tenure  of  their  ofifice.  The  suggestion  of 
our  information  is  that  they  were  not  chosen  solely  when  conflicts  were  imminent, 
but  continued  to  be  recognized  in  the  interim.  They  were  apparently  men  wath 
powerful  guardian  spirits  and  personally  aggressive,  to  judge  by  the  remarks  be- 
low on  the  subject  of  murder.  We  suggest  tentatively  that  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  chiefs  in  that  they  obtained  their  position  by  personal  qualifications 
rather  than  by  heredity. 

Common  men  did  not  fight  with  war  chiefs.  In  a  fight  between  two  of  this 
rank  one  or  both  might  die  of  severe  wounds,  depending  on  the  strength  of  their 
guardian  spirits.  The  Indians  of  this  neighborhood  held  that  a  war  chief  with 
a  sturgeon  spirit  was  powerful.  A  sturgeon  can  survive  being  stabbed  in  several 
places  as  long  as  the  heart  is  not  hit.  A  man  with  such  a  spirit  could  similarly 
withstand  being  severely  wounded.  Similarly,  other  w^ar  chiefs  had  rocks  or 
trees  for  guardians  ;  they  might  be  hit  by  arrows  but  the  missiles  could  not  pene- 
trate. 

Chieftainship  here  meant  something  more  than  office  and  rank.  Chiefs 
seem  to  have  had  considerable  power :  their  word  was  implicitly  obeyed.  Acting 
in,  concert  the  chiefs  decided  on  the  fines  or  death  penalty  for  a  murderer  or 
adulterer.  If  there  was  trouble  within  the  tribe,  it  was  the  function  of  the  chief 
to  declare  what  should  be  done.  Whatever  the  decision,  it  must  be  obeyed.  The 
chief  was  "the  head  of  the  tribe."  If  a  man  killed  another  and  the  chief  ordered 
that  he  was  not  to  be  brought  to  account,  so  it  was.     If  then  the  murderer  was 


**  Boas,  Notes  on  the  Tillamook,  4;  St.  Clair  and  Frachtcnbcrg,  Traditions  of  the  Coos, 
25. 
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avenged  and  the  avenger  known,  the  chief  might  decree  that  this  man  should  be 
killed,  and  he  was  killed.    All  cases  were  carried  to  the  chiefs  for  decision. 

There  was  another  side  to  this  possession  of  apparently  unlimited  power : 
a  chief  was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  his  followers  and  it 
was  certainly  his  obligation  to  make  good  a  fine  imposed  on  one  of  them,  which 
the  man  was  unable  to  pay. 

The  composition  of  councils  is  not  quite  clear.  Where  a  formal  meeting  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  two  tribes  was  concerned,  it  is  possible  that  membership  was 
confined  to  chiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  council  of  Wish- 
ram alone,  prominent  men  and  perhaps  all  men  took  part  with  the  chiefs,  since 
spectators  were  mentioned  to  us.  Chiefs  were  provided  with  spokesmen  (doubt- 
fully, one  for  each),  who  repeated  to  the  gathering  in  a  loud  voice  what  their 
principals  said.  This  type  of  repetition  is  called  kixwau'  ululix.  The  spokes- 
man might  be  any  man ;  it  is  not  clear  that  there  was  any  specialization  of  func- 
tion here.  It  is  well  to  note  that  this  is  a  pattern  of  Wishram  procedure ;  a  sha- 
man also  had  his  spokesman  who  repeated  aloud  what  the  spirit  communicated  to 
the  shaman.  The  characteristic  functionary  of  Northwest  Coast  chiefs  will  be 
recognized  here. 

The  feathered  war  headdress  was  worn  at  formal  meetings,  at  least  by  im- 
portant individuals.  The  hand  drum  was  used  to  call  members  to  a  meeting.  When 
a  council  was  protracted,  there  were  intervals  of  rest,  the  chief  who  called  the 
meeting  providing  tobacco.  He  started  a  pipe  around  the  group,  each  chief  tak- 
ing a  puflf  or  two  and  passing  it  on.  In  the  meanwhile  spectators  were  privileged 
to  go  out.  In  this  will  be  recognized  the  fonnal  smoking  of  the  calumet,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Plains  and  the  southern  Plateau,  and  presumably  not  ancient 
among  the  Wishram. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  when  an  important  council  was  in 
progress,  such  as  those  that  dealt  with  war,  plans  against  other  tribes,  or  with 
murder  cases.  Nor  was  any  friend  or  relative  of  a  defendant  allowed  to  be 
present.  Important  councils  were  held  at  night  and  guards  posted,  not  that  the 
chiefs  were  in  personal  danger,  but  rather  to  prevent  information  being  carried 
to  their  opponents. 

In  an  intertribal  dispute,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chiefs  to  meet  in  council  to 
investigate  the  case  or  to  meet  with  the  foreign  cliiefs.  Should  the  matter  not 
be  settled  at  this  conference,  they  argued  no  longer  but  declareti  war.  Councils 
of  both  types  are  noted  in  the  account  of  the  meeting  with  liie  F)annock  (p.  233), 
one  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  which  is  the  truculent  sjiceches  and  dissimula- 
tion of  the  chiefs. 

MURDER 

Murders  were  not  uncommon.  Their  origin  was  usually  the  jealousy  of  a 
man  over  attentions  to  his  wife  or,  where  a  death  was  laid  to  witchcraft,  killings 
followed  in  attempts  at  vengeance.  The  relations  of  men  to  women  not  their 
relatives  were  distinctly  circumscribed  and  a  misstep  which  might  be  construed 
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as  constructive  adultery  was  resented  and  punished.  The  evident  purpose  of 
bringing  a  murderer  before  the  chief  or  council  was  not  so  much  to  fasten  re- 
sponsibility, on  the  murderer  nor  to  punish  his  act  as  anti-social,  as  to  prevent  the 
hazards  of  a  blood-feud. 

The  circumstance  that  affected  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  council  was  in 
the  first  instance  the  evidence,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  was  almost  always 
circumstantial,  as  it  was  necessarily  in  cases  of  witchcraft.  The  second  consider- 
ation was  the  rank  of  the  murdered  or  rather  the  relative  ranks  of  murderer  and 
murdered.  The  third  was  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  all  the  principals  in  order 
that  the  matter  should  rest  with  this  solution.  There  was  little  legal  subtlety  in 
these  considerations ;  confession  would  not  mitigate  the  penalty,  and  no  other 
pleas  were  effective,  unless  we  except  those  of  justification  and  accident,  which 
were  doubtless  considerations.  Inasmuch  as  the  offender  and  his  partisans  were 
excluded  from  the  discussion,  there  could  be  no  effective  argument  on  these 
counts.  In  short,  the  simplest  of  personal  relations  existed  between  the  chiefs, 
the  murderer,  and  the  family  of  the  murdered.  This  threw  the  disposal  of  the 
problem  fully  on  the  chiefs,  whose  dictates  must  nevertheless  have  been  limited 
by  public  knowledge  and  sentiment. 

Cases  always  rested  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  public  knowledge.  An 
eye  witness  never  testified,  for  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  did.  It  was  more  than 
likely  that  he  next  w^ould  die  at  the  hands  of  the  defendant's  kinsmen. 

The  penalty  imposed,  and  in  fact  the  question  whether  one  would  be  imposed 
at  all,  depended  largely  on  who  was  murdered  and  to  what  family  he  belonged.  It 
made  a  material  difference  whether  he  was  of  poor  family  or  rich,  himself  a  sha- 
man, a  war  chief,  a  member  of  their  families,  or  a  man  with  many  children,  etc. 
If  the  murdered  man  was  a  shaman  and  was  known  for  witchcraflt,  usually  noth- 
ing was  done  about  it.  Since  a  shaman  was  never  killed  for  anything  but  bewitch- 
ing someone,  his  death  was  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  there  was  real 
cause  and  the  killing  fully  justified.  A  war  chief  was  thought  to  be  murdered 
only  by  another  war  chief,  since  a  common  man  would  never  think  of  quarreling 
with  one.  People  were  too  much  in  fear  of  war  chiefs.  If  a  shaman's  kinsman 
w^as  killed,  the  case  was  at  once  investigated  by  the  council  of  chiefs  and  the 
murderer  was  compelled  to  give  whatever  the  shaman  demanded.  Shamans  and 
war  chiefs  alone  had  this  privilege.  A  chief  was  afraid  of  a  shaman,  not  that  he 
was  apt  to  "poison"  the  chief  himself,  but  for  fear  that  he  might  cause  the  death 
of  some  near  relative.  A  shaman's  family  was  not  molested;  one  rarely  heard  of 
one  being  killed.  Similarly  the  murder  of  a  war  chief  or  some  member  of  his 
family  was  very  rare,  for  a  war  chief  might  refuse  proffered  blood  money  and 
take  immediate  revenge,  or  do  so  at  once  without  allowing  the  council  time  for 
meditation. 

When  a  homicide  was  held  to  be  without  sufficient  justification,  the  murderer 
was  fined  a  large  amount  of  property  in  canoes,  furs,  slaves,  etc.  If  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  bowshot,  the  nearest  of 
kin  of  the  murdered  being  his  executioner.     The  fine  is  blood  money,  fixed  here 
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by  the  dictates  of  the  chiefs,  save  in  the  case  of  shamans  and  war  chiefs  as  noted 
above,  not  by  direct  negotiation  of  the  principals  as  elsewhere.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  chief  or  chiefs  shared  in  any  part  of  the  fine  paid.  When  a  murdered 
man  left  several  children,  the  compensation  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber. The  widow  was  then  entitled  to  it  for  their  support.  The  desire  was  to 
achieve  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the  aggrieved  who  was  then 
supposed  to  be  content.  Yet  at  times  a  bitter  feeling  remained,  their  promises 
to  consider  the  matter  closed  were  broken,  and  taking  vengeance  into  their  own 
hands,  they  retaliated  by  killing  the  murderer  or  one  of  his^  family. 

Much  depended  on  the  rank  of  the  murdered.  A  murder  among  people  of 
the  lowest  class  was  not  the  concern  of  the  chiefs;  the  solution  was  usually  blood 
vengeance.  Those  of  the  middle  class  were  protected  by  the  chiefs;  the  fine  was 
of  middle  value  and  there  was  not  much  chance  of  their  being  condemned  to 
death.  A  chief  was  in  duty  bound  to  make  good  the  blood  money  of  a  follower 
unable  to  pay,  at  least  where  it  was  owed  a  member  of  another  tribe  (or  group?). 
But  a  murder  in  the  high  class  was  attended  by  a  heavy  imposition  or  by  certain 
death.  At  times  the  amount  demanded  was  so  great  that  five  or  six  families  were 
involved  in  producing  it. 

The  set  of  circumstances  in  a  case  of  witchcraft  may  be  outlined  as  follows. 
When  two  Indians  had  a  serious  difficulty  and  one  wanted  to  dispose  of  the  other, 
he  hired  a  shaman  to  bewitch  him.  In  eight  or  ten  days  this  man  died  after  but  a 
brief  illness.  As  he  expired  he  repeated  the  very  words  used  by  the  shaman  in 
defining  the  manner  of  his  death  and  stated  who  had  planned  the  deed.  The  one 
who  had  hired  the  shaman  was  taken  before  the  chiefs (?).  They  found  him 
guilty  and  set  the  compensation.  If  he  failed  to  bring  the  required  amount,  he 
was  shot.  The  shaman  was  not  culpable;  the  one  who  had  planned  the  crime 
alone  was  guilty.  Some  would  not  wait  on  the  chiefs'  decision  but  ambushed  the 
suspected  man;  this  might  lead  to  a  series  of  reprisals.  Five  or  six  might  be 
killed  in  this  manner  before  a  murderer  was  seen  and  known  with  certainty,  when 
the  case  was  brought  before  the  chief.  In  this  event  the  fine  was  very  heavy, 
five  or  ten  slaves,  depending  on  the  caste  involved. 

Circumstances  were  necessarily  different  when  the  murderer  was  one  of  an- 
other tribe.  Unless  the  chiefs  of  the  two  peoples  could  agree,  war  was  inevitable. 
It  was  very  rare  for  them  to  agree  on  a  death  penalty,  since  feeling  would  run 
high.  If  the  offender  was  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  blood  money,  his  chief 
would  call  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  getting  together  the  sum.  Chiefs  showed 
in  this  manner  how  much  they  cared  for  their  people. 

A  quite  obscure  statement  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Teio:  that  a  murderer  left 
immediately  in  the  early  morning  for  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  fasting 
for  four  or  five  days.  She  did  not  know  whether  this  held  for  women  as  well. 
It  is  conceivable  that  purpose  was  one  of  purification  and  the  renewal  of  spirit 
power  by  a  new  quest. 
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ADULTERY 

The  relations  between  an  unrelated  man  and  woman  were  regulated  by  a 
formal  code,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  enforce  circumspection  in  their  deal- 
ings. Girls  were  closely  watched.  It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to  find 
opportunity  to  meet  or  speak  to  a  young  ^ girl.  It  is  said  that  illicit  relations  be- 
tween young  people  were  very  rare.  A  girl  who  had  transgressed  was  no  longer 
worth  anything;  no  one  would  care  to  buy  her.  Her  parents  too  lost  prestige  by 
their  carelessness.  We  must  assume  that  this  concern  varied  with  the  status  of 
the  family,  that  poor  people  with  little  to  lose  were  far  less  vigilant.  This  is, 
in  fact,  borne  out  by  the  statement  that  they  would  deliberately  arrange  compro- 
mising situations  in  order  to  levy  a  species  of  blackmail. 

There  was  equal  concern  over  the  conduct  of  a  wife ;  so  much  so  that  con- 
structive adultery  was  a  punishable  offense,  perhaps  to  the  degree  of  adultery 
itself.  This  circumspection  surrounded  as  well  relations  with  the  wife-to-be  of 
an  infant  betrothal,  whether  an  immature  girl  or  a  woman  aflfianced  to  a  boy. 

An  unmarried  man  must  take  great  care  not  to  come  too  close  to  any  un- 
related woman.  For  example,  should  he  meet  one  on  the  trail,  he  must  step 
aside,  perhaps  ten  feet,  in  order  to  avoid  touching  her.  This,  even  if  wholly  ac- 
cidental, was  construed  as  an  improper  advance,  and  the  husband  was  considered 
mortally  offended,  and  derided  by  others.  The  offense  could  be  compounded  by 
a  heavy  property  fine,  varying  in  value  with  the  rank  of  the  husband,  or  if  the 
husband  considered  himself  insulted  beyond  redress  by  payment,  the  offender 
might  even  be  punished  by  death.  If  the  husband  desired  to  keep  the  affair  secret, 
he  might  lie  in  ambush  for  the  offender  and  kill  him  without  further  ado.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  trick  of  an  impoverished  man  to  get  wealth  for  himself  by 
causing  some  wealthy  man  unwittingly  to  touch  his  wife  or  daughter,  whereupon 
the  offended  person  could  demand  heavy  payment  for  the  affront.  An  unmarried 
man  was  forbidden  by  the  possibility  of  misinterpretation  ever  to  offer  anything 
to  a  married  woman ;  for  example,  should  she  express  a  desire  for  a  drink  of 
water,  the  young  man  was  not  supposed  to  get  it  for  her.  The  notion  of  implied 
adultery  was  pushed  so  far  that  an  unmarried  man  who  fetched  water  never 
drank  first  of  it  himself  under  any  circumstances.  Should  he  do  so,  it  was  a 
certain  sign  that  after  marriage  he  would  commit  adultery  with  his  mother-in- 
law. 

Adultery  and  actions  construed  as  such  were  heavily  punished,  by  death  to 
the  adulterer  or  a  heavy  fine.  Such  statements  as  we  have  limit  punishment  to 
the  adulterer  alone;  what  action,  if  any,  was  taken  against  the  adulteress  is  un- 
known. Should  a  low  class  Wishram  commit  adultery  with  the  daughter  or  other 
close  relative  of  a  chief,  he  was  very  apt  to  be  ordered  killed  by  the  chief's  coun- 
cil. When  a  man  discovered  illicit  relations  with  his  wife,  he  killed  the  adulterer 
and  paid  but  a  small  sum  to  the  latter's  family  by  way  of  recompense.  Or  he 
might  spare  the  man's  life  but  demand  such  damages  as  he  thought  reasonable, 
though  the  offender  was  then  warned  that  if  he  was  again  found  by  this  man 
talking  to  the  wife,  the  husband  would  be  at  liberty  to  kill  him.     It  mattered  not 
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what  they  talked  about ;  they  were  not  to  talk  together  out  of  earshot  of  other 
people. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  account  is  somewhat  over-formulated.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  reactions  to  every  chance  encounter  could  have  been  so  severe 
as  implied.  Yet  the  possibility  that  certain  actions  could  have  been  construed 
as  moral  breaches  seems  to  have  been  in  Wishram  consciousness,  and  hence 
furnished  a  limitation  to  casual  social  contacts. ^^ 

MARRIAGE 

Marriage  in  all  classes  of  Wishram  society  was  legalized  by  a  set  procedure 
involving  primarily  the  exchange  of  gifts.  While  this  is  described  by  the  Wish- 
ram themselves  as  the  buying  of  a  wife,  it  is  not  bride-purchase  in  the  sense  of 
acquiring  a  chattel.  The  purchase  was  simply  a  customary  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed regularly  for  the  sake  of  the  social  approval  it  gave  to  the  union.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  gifts  exchanged  was  a 
measurable  criterion  of  the  social  pretensions  of  the  participant  families,  and  gave 
status  to  the  newly  formed  union.  We  have  recorded  no  expression  that  the  pur- 
chase sum  was  given  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  bride's  services  to  her 
family.  The  primar}^  notion  was  that  unions  not  sanctioned  by  purchase  were 
not  legitimate,  not  permanent,  and  the  offspring  illegitimate.  Such  children  were 
called  ixkixtu'mxon,  or  luga'mitcgixt,  something  picked  up. 

A  second  general  feature  was  that  marriages  were  commonly  outside  of  the 
tribe.  While  we  were  not  told  so,  we  infeq  that  this  held  primarily  for  high  class 
and  middle  class  unions,  or  for  the  former  alone.  Chiefs  and  their  sons,  as  noted 
above,  married  the  daughters  of  chiefs,  who  must  frequently  have  been  of  other 
tribes  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  chiefs  with  which  we  can  credit  the  Wish- 
ram. It  seems  likely  that  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  of  western  Washington  was 
duplicated  here.  "Generally  speaking,  these  Indians  seek  their  wives  from  among 
other  tribes  than  their  own.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  pride,  in  fact,  to 
unite  the  blood  of  several  different  ones  in  their  own  persons.  .  .  .  With  the 
chiefs  this  is  almost  always  the  case."***  At  any  rate,  we  have  recorded  the  state- 
ment that  chiefs  and  well-to-do  men  married  women  of  tribes  from  the  Cascades 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  as  well  as  the  Klickitat.  Conversely  Wish- 
ram women  married  into  these  groups  also,  specifically  with  the  Kathlamet  and 
Clackamas.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Klickitat,  these 
were  marriages  with  peoples  of  Upper  Chinook  speech,  differing  hardly  at  all 
from  Wishram.  Tribal  exogamy  of  this  sort  was  characteristic  of  the  whole 
southern  Northwest  Coast  area. 


8'^  Incidentally  there  is  a  lesson  hero  for  the  theoretical  etliiiologisl.  If  the  avoidance  of 
man  and  woman  here  were  known  only  objectively  it  would  present  a  situation  resembling 
that,  say,  in  Melanesia.  One  might  suppose  then  the  explanation  to  be  that  women  were 
set  apart  from  the  man's  social  fabric  because  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  they  were  held, 
or  that  men  avoided  them  because  of  their  periodic  impure  state.  Either  guess  would  be 
a  shot  far  wide  of  the  mark.  The  moral  is  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  discover  what  the 
native  sentiment  is  as  well  as  to  record  the  behavior. 

»^  Gibbs,  Tribes  of  Western  IVashingioti,  197. 
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On  the  other  hand  endogamous  marriages  were  not  prohibited.  People  with- 
in one  Wishram  village  could  marry  unless  they  were  blood  relations. 

Plural  marriages  occurred.  Some  had  two,  three,  or  four  wives,  or  as  an- 
other informant  put  it,  a  wealthy  man,  owning  many  canoes,  slaves,  and  other 
valuables,  had  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  wives.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  plural  wives  were  sisters  or  not.  The  marriage  ceremony  followed  exactly 
the  same  form  in  every  case,  it  was  said;  that  is,  each  wife  had  to  be  purchased. 
Otherwise  children  bom  to  the  union  were  "as  nothing,"  that  is,  not  legitimate. 

Infant  betrothals  were  arranged  when  the  principals  were  as  young  as  two 
years.**  A  regular  wedding  feast  was  held,  with  the  exchange  of  gifts.  The 
bride  was  purchased  for  the  groom  by  his  parents  with  canoes,  pelts  of  various 
animals,  buckskins,  and  feathers.  They  remained  in  their  parents'  homes  until 
babyhood  was  at  an  end  ("until  they  could  talk  plainly"),  before  being  allowed 
to  live  together.  (Presimiably  the  girl  then  joined  the  boy  at  his  home).  Some- 
times they  remained  separate  until  they  were  grown.  Similarly  a  man  bought  a 
baby  as  his  wife ;  when  she  was  old  enough  they  lived  together.  He  regarded  her 
parents  as  his  parents-in-law  and  they  reciprocated  in  their  regard.  Or  a  woman 
might  be  bought  as  the  bride  of  an  infant  boy:  she  was  then  known  as  married 
to  so-and-so's  son.  Circumspection  attended  relations  with  the  brides  of  infant 
marriages  as  fully  as  in  normal  cases.  Should  one  of  the  parties  to  an  infant 
marriage  die  before  they  began  living  together,  the  survivor  adopted  full  mourn- 
ing. He  or  she  must  remain  single  for  five  years  and  during  that  time  must  never 
dress  his  hair,  for  example.  At  the  expiration  the  deceased  was  replaced  by  an- 
other, the  nearest  relative,  a  sister  or  brother.  That  is,  the  levirate  and  sororate 
were  adhered  to  as  rigidly  in  these  cases  as  in  normal  marriages. 

When  a  young  man  wanted  to  marry  his  parents  selected  a  good  worker 
whom  they  favored.  (Sapir's  informant  however  phrased  the  choice  as  that  of 
the  groom). ^°°  They  sent  an  old  man,  not  necessarily  a  relative,  to  her  parents 
to  offer  so  much  property,  money  or  horses,  as  a  purchase  price.  The  young 
woman's  father  might  reply;  "Wait;  I  want  to  consult  my  relatives."  If  he 
favored  the  youth  he  would  send  a  man  to  tell  the  suitor's  people.  Then  the  lat- 
ter's  father  would  send  word  that  they  would  arrive  at  a  certain  time.  (In  Sapir's 
brief  account  the  original  emissary  took  the  purchase  articles  to  the  bride's 
father  and  returned  with  the  counter  present). 

The  suitor  and  his  father  then  dressed  in  their  finest  and  proceeded  with 
their  relatives  to  the  girl's  home.  Meanwhile  her  family  had  prepared  a  feast. 
The  visitors  sat  down  near  the  house.  Then  a  man  of  their  party  brought  forward 
the  horses,  crying  "Wa-f " ;  saying  that  so  many  were  given  by  the  father,  so  many 
by  the  aunt,  etc.  The  girl's  father  called  out  the  names  of  his  own  relatives  who 
were  to  be  the  recipients.  Spokesmen  on  the  bride's  side  similarly  went  forward 
and  called  out  gifts  for  the  other  party.  Spokesmen  of  this  sort  were  each  paid 
a  blanket  for  their  services  by  the  father  of  the  contractant  for  whom  they  acted. 


*•  These  statements  apply  to  the  people  of  the  Cascades  as  well. 
looSapir,  Wishram  Texts,  175. 
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Women  relatives  of  the  girl  then  brought  baskets  tied  together  with  beads, 
beaded  bags,  and  other  fine  handiwork,  and  called  the  names  of  recipients.  Men 
of  the  groom's  party;  spread  blankets  to  receive  them.  The  women  took  the 
blankets  back  with  them.  The  groom's  mother  gave  the  girl's  mother  a  shawl. 
A  whole  trunkful  of  clothing  was  exchanged  in  this  fashion. 

The  bride's  people  then  spread  a  blanket  or  tanned  skin  on  which  the  bride 
seated  herself.  She  was  dressed  in  all  her  finery.  A  woman  sat  on  each  side  of 
her,  her  mother-in-law  and  another.  They  took  off  her  finery  and  gave  it  to  the 
groom's  people.  Then  they  dressed  her  hair  with  deer  tallow  and  each  inserted 
a  comb,  of  which  each  had  several.  Then  the  girl's  feminine  relatives  removed 
these.     Others  w^ere  put  in  her  hair  and  removed  again,  and  so  on. 

Meanwhile  the  girl's  relatives  prepared  food.  When  the  groom's  party  was 
dressed  they  went  to,  the  others.  Men  went  first,  then  the  groom,  and  finally 
the  women  wuth  packs  of  blankets.  The  bride's  party  spread  nice  mats  and 
placed  blankets  for  the  youth  and  his  close  relatives  to  sit  on.  They  were  then 
served,  and  the  platters,  etc.,  were  presented  to  them. 

This  concluded  the  initial  part  of  the  ceremony,  by  which  the  groom  was  tak- 
en to  his  wife's  home.  Throughout  the  whole  affair  the  young  couple  never  ad- 
dressed a  word  to  each  other. 

The  gifts  were  approximately  equal,  unless  one  side  was  too  poor.  In  the 
account  published  by  Sapir  the  groom's  gifts  consisted  of  three  slaves  and  two 
race  horses,  the  return  present  of  a  tanned  elk -skin,  an  ox-hide  blanket,  and  two 
woven  blankets.  When  it  was  questioned  whether  this  was  really  a  purchase, 
since  the  gifts  on  both  sides  were  equal  in  amount,  Mrs.  Teio  replied:  "Quite  so, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  gifts  was  that  people  should  not  gossip  later  and  that  the 
union  should  be  permanent.    Nowadays  the  girls  elope  and  that  is  not  legitimate." 

The  youth  now  remained  with  his  bride's  family.  After  a  few  weeks  they 
took  baskets,  food,  horses,  etc.,  and  with  the  girl's  relations  went  to  the  groom's 
former  home.  The  bride's  mother  spread  a  blanket  for  the  girl  to  stand  on.  They 
then  poured  baskets  of  beads,  pouches,  etc.,  over  the  girl  as  she  stood  before  the 
house.  The  groom's  family  appropriated  these.  She  sat  down  and  her  mother- 
in-law  removed  her  finery.  In  its  stead  she  draped  blankets,  shawls,  and  lengths 
of  cloth  over  the  bride,  which  the  latter's  female  relatives  then  removed. 

Then  food  was  placed  for  the  visitors  to  eat.  The  groom's  family  gave 
presents  to  the  bride's  to  carry  away  with  them.  The  bride's  people  went  out  to 
where  they  had  left  their  packs  and  made  a  pile  of  things  for  the  groom's  relatives. 
The  bride's  relatives  then  returned  home,  leaving  the  couple  in  residence  with  the 
groom's  family. 

After  an  appointed  interval,  only  a  week  if  they  wished  to  hurry  the  affair, 
the  couple  and  the  groom's  relatives  again  visited  the  bride's.  Again  there  was 
the  exchange  of  presents  and  feasting.  Finally,  after  a  brief  time  the  couple 
were  taken  in  the  same  fashion  to  the  groom's  home,  which  wasi  to  be  their 
permanent  residence. 

Etiquette  demanded  two  visits  apiece  by  each  family  before  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  ended. 
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Formal  visiting  of  this  sort  did  not  end,  however,  with  marriage.  The  ef- 
fort of  the  two  families  was  directed  toward  maintaining  friendly  relations  by 
visiting,  feasting,  and  exchanging  gifts  in  this  manner.  Thus,  a  few  months  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  of  either  sex,  the  husband's  people  set  a  time  at  which  they 
would  visit  the  bride's  relatives.  The  baby  was  decked  out.  The  husband's  peo- 
ple made  gifts  to  the  wife's.  The  latter  then  reciprocated  by  a  gift-bearing  visit. 
There  was  only  one  such  visit  by  each  family  to  celebrate  a  birth,  but  they  re- 
peated this  on  the  birth  of  every  child  as  an  expression  of  their  pleasure. 

Divorce  did  not  call  for  the  return  of  the  presents. 

The  levirate  and  sororate  were  usual  but  not  obligatory,  at  least  not  so 
regular  for  adult  unions  as  the  infonnant's  statements  concerning  infant  marriages 
would  imply.  If  a  man  already  had  a  family  he  did  not  of  necessity  have  to  take 
his  brother's  widow  to  wife.  There  was  no  preference  expressed  for  junior  or 
senior  levirate.  The  widow  might  marry  a  cousin,  or  for  that  matter  anyone. 
Leviratical  rights  were  expressed,  however,  by  the  fact  that  an  outsider  had  to 
make  a  present  of  a  horse  or  whatever  to  the  dead  husband's  people  so  that  they 
would  look  on  him  as  one  of  themselves.  It  is  significant  that  the  gift  was  not 
made  to  the  wife's  family.  The  sororate,  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for  a  dead 
wife,  was  also  practised  but  by  no  means  in  every  case.  We  have  already  noted 
that  the  polygamous  sororate  did  not  occur  as  a  regular  form.  Obviously  the 
formal  nature  of  these  institutions  was  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  com- 
patability,  residence,  etc. 

On  the  relations  between  relatives  by  marriage  we  have  little  data.  It  is 
known  at  least  that  there  were  no  tabus  between  mothers-in-law  and  their  sons- 
in-law,  between  fathers-in-law  and  their  son's  wives.  The  following  tale  illu- 
strates the  relations  of  men  to  their  mothers-in-law. 

There  was  a  man  who  abused  his  wife.  When  his  mother-in-law  interfered,  he  spoke 
to  her  angrily.  She  said :  "Perhaps  he  is  going  to  give  me  the  skin  of  a  certain  animal 
[a  white  furred  beast  living  in  the  sea]."  That  man  had  a  little  supernatural  power;  he 
could  go  under  water  and  kill  for  her.  He  made  up  his  mind :  "I  am  going  to  get  that  for 
my  mother-in-law."  He  told  one  little  fellow:  "If  you  know  how  to  go  under  the  water, 
we  will  go  together."  The  little  fellow  said :  "Yes,  I  know  how  to  do  that."  He  too  had 
a  little  power.  So  they  made  big  sharp  stone  knives  which  they  fastened  to  sticks  [lances?]. 
They  then  went  in  a  canoe,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far. 

They  went  under  the  water.  They  killed  that  white  animal  and  brought  it  out.  They 
took  it  ashore  and  skinned  it.  They  tanned  the  skin  until  it  was  soft.  They  brought  it 
home  with  them. 

The  old  woman  was  lying  down,  so  they  spread  the  skin  over  her.  She  was  sur- 
prised :  "Oh,  I  said  that,  but  I  did  not  think  they  would  get  it.  My  son-in-law  has  a  strong 
mind;  no  one  else  could  get  it." 

So  from  that  time  men  tell  their  sons:  "No  matter  what  your  mother-in-law  tells  you, 
do  not  answer ;  do  not  abuse  her."  They  tell  their  daughters  too :  "Do  not  get  angry  with 
your  mother-in-law."  If  they  quarrel  with  her,  they  give  her  something  to  make  her  feel 
better.'"! 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  sex  relations  outside  of  marriage.  Prosti- 
tution was  at  any  rate  not  institutionalized. 

Of  abnormal  sex  situations  it  is  known  that  two  or  three  transvestites,  possi- 


101  Told  by  Mrs.  Teio. 
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bly  real  hermaphrodites,  existed.     They  were  called  ik  !e'laskait.     None  of  them 
were  shamans/*'- 

Marriage  as  outlined  for  the  Wishram  smacks  strongly  of  typical  Northwest 
Coast  ideas  and  procedure.  There  too  marriage  for  the  upper  class  was  inter- 
tribal, and  the  union  legitimized  by  purchase,  its  amount  fixing  the  social  status 
of  all  concerned.  The  very  procedure  of  ceremonious  visits,  with  gifts  presented 
by  spokesmen,  the  feasting  and  carrying  away  of  the  feast  utensils,  the  rivalry 
in  lavish  giving  are  all  reminiscent  of  the  potlatch.  Even  the  transfer  of  valuables 
by  the  person  of  the  bride  is  analogous  to  Kwakiutl  practise. 

RESIDENCE  AND   HOUSE-COMPOSITION 

As  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  marriage  ceremony  above,  a  couple 
took  up  permanent  residence  with  the  husband's  relatives.  But  while  patrilocal 
residence  was  usual,  conditions  might  warrant  a  man  living  with  his  wife's  rela- 
tives. A  newly  married  couple  did  not  build  a  separate  house  for  themselves, 
but  took  up  residence  in  the  house  of  the  man's  father,  brother,  or  other  male 
relative. 

All  the  people  in  a  house  were  related.  Sometimes  an  unrelated  person  with 
no  other  home  joined  them.  Beyond  the  circumstance  that  a  son  with  his  bride 
joined  his  father,  there  was  no  intentional  stressing  of  paternal  or  maternal  re- 
lationships in  household  composition.  Once  a  household  group  was  established 
helpful  relations  prevailed.  Thus,  women  would  freely  give  food  to  other  fami- 
lies in  the  house  should  they  need  it. 

We  have  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  only  one  specific  household.  That 
in  which  Mrs.  Teio  lived  as  a  girl  in  Nixlo'idix,  the  sole  Wishram  town  of  that 
day  (1860-70),  held  her  maternal  grandmother,  her  mother's  maternal  aunt's 
daughter  and  her  daughter,  her  father  (who  died  in  her  infancy),  mother,  brother, 
and  self;  her  sister  and  her  husband;  and  a  half-brother.  The  house  had  two 
fireplaces ;  at  one  cooking  was  done  for  her  mother,  grandmother,  sister,  brother, 
and  herself.    Sometimes  a  visiting  woman  lived  with  them,  helping  to  dry  fish. 

At  this  time  the  town  Nixlo'idix  held  perhaps  nine  or  ten  houses. 

SLAVES 

Slaves  as  non- Wishram  stood  apart  in  the  social  structure,  ranking  below  the 
lowest  class,  whose  material  conditions  could  not,  however,  have  differed  much 
from  theirs.  They  were  captives  of  war,  never  Wishram,  for  no  such  institution 
as  debt-slavery,  e.g.,  existed.  They  were  not,  however,  always  captives  made 
by  the  Wishram  but  frequently  had  been  bought  from  other  peoples,  the  trade 
in  slaves  being  heavier  at  the  Dalles  than  probably  any  other  place  in  the  north- 
west.   The  number  owned  by  Wishram  and  Wasco  was  considerable. 

Teit's  information  obtained  among  the  interior  Salish  was  that  "slaves  were 
very  numerous  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  at  The  Dalles  long  ago.     They  were 


^02  Among  the  Klamath  Spier  found  a  man  who,  as  a  youth,  had  lived  among  the  Wish- 
ram. There  he  changed  to  girls'  dress  and  habits  to  escape  bewitching  by  a  Wishram  shaman. 
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boys  and  girls  and  some  adults.  All  the  Oregon  tribes  dealt  more  or  less  in  slaves, 
and  so  did  the  Coast  people.  The  Dalles  people  always  bought  slaves  and  resold 
them.  Of  the  slaves  who  reached  The  Dalles,  a  few  were  Snake,  some  were  from 
the  Coast,  and  others  from  California.  Some  were  from  Rogue  River  and  the 
Shasta,  by  way  of  the  Klamath  and  Kalapuya,  who  bought  them  from  other  tribes 
or  captured  them  in  war.  Probably  nearly  all  were  captives  of  war  in  the  first 
place,  but  some  were  slaves'  children  and  grandchildren.  There  were  no  interior 
Salish  or  Sahaptin  people  kept,  bought,  or  sold  as  slaves,  either  at  The  Dalles  or 
elsewhere."'*^  Partial  confirmation  of  this  was  obtained  by  Spier  among  the  Kla- 
math. These  people  were  in  the  habit  of  making  extensive  slave-taking  raids, 
the  majority  of  their  captives  being  carried  to  the  Dalles  for  trade.  Considerable 
numbers  were  taken  in  this  fashion ;  there  is  a  record  that  in  1857  they  captured 
fifty-six  Pit  River  women  and  children,  who  were  sold  at  the  Dalles.  Their 
slave  raids  were  primarily  against  the  Achomawi  and  Atsugewi  of  Pit  River 
in  northern  California,  to  a  lesser  extent  against  Northern  Paiute  (or  Snake) 
of  eastern  Oregon  and  the  Shasta  of  adjacent  California,  with  a  few  captured 
among  the  Upland  Takelma  of  the  upper  Rogue  River.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Klamath  contribution  to  the  Wishram-Wasco  slave  market  was  negligible  until 
after  the  coming  of  the  horse,  about  1800-40,  and  perhaps  wholly  absent  prior  to 
the  opening  of  direct  contact  with  the  Columbia  tribes  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^"*  The  following  autobiographical  account  of  a  slave  indicates  that 
slaves  were  also  traded  from  the  Klickitat  who  obtained  them  on  raids  into 
southwestern  Oregon  and  adjacent  Calif oniia.^"^ 

I  and  my  brother  were  captured  in  a  war  between  the  Klickitat  and  my  tribe,  the 
Shasta  [but  see  below].  I  am  half  Shasta  and  half  Molala.  With  the  Klickitat  were  In- 
dians from  several  villages  on  the  Columbia.  In  those  days  my  people  did  nothing  but 
prepare  for  war  with  Indians  from  the  Columbia,  who  were  in  a  habit  of  raiding  our  peo- 
ple to  capture  women  and  children  as  slaves.  My  tribe  and  others  of  Oregon  and  [north] 
eastern  California  prepared  by  making  arrows,  bows,  and  other  implements  of  war.  I  was 
then  a  boy  of  about  four  years,  while  my  brother  was  about  six.  [This  fixes  the  date  at 
about  1842] io« 

I  well  remember  the  day  the  "fish-eaters,"  as  we  called  them,  charged  on  us  at  a 
river  where  we  were  living  by  fishing  for  salmon.  We  had  lots  of  dried  salmon  prepared 
for  winter  use.  It  was  about  noon  of  a  summer  day  when  I  and  my  brother  by  the  river 
heard  the  Columbia  Indians  give  their  war-cry  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was 
deep  and  swift  but  quite  narrow. 

My  father  pulled  his  clothes  oflf  and  painted  his  face.  Several  other  men  of  our  party 
were  ready  at  once.  Immediately  my  father  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  Columbia  River  arrow. 
The  enemy  crossed  to  the  side  we  were  on.  My  father  saw  we  were  outnumbered  and 
were  being  beaten.  Our  people  scattered,  fighting  all  the  time.  My  brother  and  I  hid  be- 
tween some  big  boulders.  The  last  I  saw  of  my  mother  was  when  she  ran  by  our  hiding 
place  with  my  father  following  with  his  eye  out.  They  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam 
down  to  a  landing  some  distance  below.  I  heard  my  father  call  out  loud :  "My  dear  sons, 
whea^ever  you  are  hidden,  if  you  are  found  you  must  remember  the  route  you  take  so  that 
you  will  know  how  to  get  back  when  you  can  get  away.  My  eye  is  wholly  out."  All  the 
rest  of  the  women  and  men  got  away,  but  I  and  my  brother  were  found  right  away,  as  we 
were  seen  by  a  spy  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

We  were  taken  to  Sketcu'txat,  now  Vancouver,  Washington.  I  was  kept  by  one  family 
while  my  brother  stayed  with  another.     After  a  long  while  I  was  given  to  a  Wishram  fam- 

103  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  122. 

1**  Spier,  Klamath  Ethnography. 

10=  Told  by  Johnny  Bullhart,  circa.  1908. 

io«On  Klickitat  raids  into  this  area,  see  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  99. 
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ily  with  whom  I  remained  until  I  was  freed  [about  1855-60,  on  passing  into  federal  juris- 
diction by  being  moved  to  the  Yakima  Reservation].  We  were  so  well  cared  for  that  my 
brother  and  I  never  had  any  idea  of  running  away  after  we  became  grown  boys.  My 
brother  died  at  Walla  Walla  thirty  years  ago.  We  both  forgot  our  own  language.  I  now 
talk  Wishram  and  Klickitat,  and  am  seventy  years  old.  I  do  not  know  any  of  my  relatives. 
I  have  twice  been  back  to  my  tribe  [presumably  Molala]  but  failed  to  find  any  of  them.  I 
was  not  remembered  by  anyone.  My  father  was  a  Shasta,  but  I  never  went  to  them  to 
see  if  1  could  find  any  relatives. 

In  war  special  efforts  were  always  made  to  capture  near  relatives  of  the 
enemy  chiefs;  a  captive  son  of  the  brother  of  the  enemy's  chief  was  considered 
a  greater  triumph  than  the  capture  of  almost  any  number  of  ordinary  people. 
Hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  among  the  Wishram  were  of  high  birth ; 
being  a  slave  by  no  manner  of  means  implied  low  rank  by  birth.  The  Siletz  In- 
dians, that  is  those  of  western  Oregon  at  large,  were  contemptuously  termed 
"slaves"  because,  being  poor  fighters,  more  of  them  were  captured  than  of  any 
other  tribe. 

Slaves  were  expected  to  wait  on  their  masters  and  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
household.  When  travelling,  they  were  taken  along  to  do  the  packing,  gather 
wood,  establish  camp,  etc.  In  a  meeting  with  the  Bannock  which  ended  in  a 
fight  (see  p.  233),  the  slave  of  the  above  autobiographical  account,  then  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  was  taken  along)  to  pack  the  equipment  from  the  canoes  to  the  en- 
campment and  to  ride  home  such  horses  as  were  gotten  in  trade.  As  the  affair 
turned  out,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  Wishram  side  in  recapturing  stolen 
horses. 

On  the  whole  it  is  likely  that  their  life  was  materially  like  that  of  the  poor 
among  the  Wishram.  They  were  ordinarily  well  treated  by  their  masters ;  the 
account  above  makes  that  clear.  The  treatment  depended  largely  on  their  own 
behavior,  we  were  told ;  a  mean  spirited  slave  was  treated  accordingly.  A  run- 
away was  punished  by  applying  a  torch  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  until  they  were 
raw ;  if  he  ran  away  again  this  was  done  even  more  severely. 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  element  of  their  lives  that  distinguished  them  from 
poor  Wishram  was  uncertainty.  We  have  no  statement  that  a  slave  was  ordinarily 
killed  with  his  master,  but  this  was  true  at  least  of  chief's  personal  slaves.  This 
was  also  the  custom  of  neighboring  peoples.  Thus,  in  1844  a  slave  boy  was 
bound  to  the  body  of  the  dead  chief  of  the  Wasco  (Wascopams)  in  the  grave 
house  preparatory  to  burial,  and  among  the  Chinook,  it  was  recorded  that  a  slave 
was  bound  to  that  of  a  chief's  daughter  and  exposed  in  a  canoe. '"^  There  was 
the  further  uncertainty  of  how  long  a  master  would  keep  his  slave. 

Wealth  was  also  measured  in  slaves.  Mrs.  Teio  stated  that  her  father  had 
a  great  many — two !  But  considering  the  large  number  held  by  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Wishram  implied  in  general  statements,  it  would  seem  that 
wealthy  men  owned  a  far  larger  number  of  slaves.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
poor  owned  few  or  none.  In  one  marriage  account  three  slaves  were  cited  as 
part  of  the  bride  purchase.  A  notion  of  their  value  may  be  gotten  from  the  fact 
that  the  Klamath  set  the  exchange  price  of  two  slave  children  taken  to  the  Dalles 


1°^  Minto,  Condition,  300,  note  4;  Schoolcraft,  Archives,  2,  71,  quoted  in  Bancroft,  I,  249. 
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at  five  horses,  several  buffalo  skins,  and  some  beads.     In  1859  Taylor  noted  the 
value  of  one  woman  as  worth  five  or  six  horses,  a  boy  one  horse.^"^ 


TRADE 

If  there  was  any  one  outstanding  aspect  of  Wishram  life  it  was  trading. 
They  were  famous  as  the  possessors  of  a  trade  market  among  tribes  for  a  vast 
distance  around  and  were  inordinately  proud  of  their  reputation.  In  fact,  they 
commonly  render  the  name  of  their  principal  settlement,  Nixlu'idix  (now  Spedis, 
Washington),  as  "trading  place,"  although  the  word  is  perhaps  not  capable  of 
being  etymologized.  The  vicinity  of  the  Dalles  was  probably  the  most  consider- 
able trading  establishment  of  the  whole  northwest,  marking  the  meeting  place  of 
the  interior  and  coastal  groups  in  the  bottle-neck  of  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia 
as  it  cuts  through  the  Cascade  range. 

The  role  of  the  Wishram  as  traders  was  entirely  that  of  stay-at-homes ;  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  went  abroad  to  trade.  They  were  wholly  middle- 
men. It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  trade  at  the  Dalles  was  wholly  in  their 
hands ;  the  Wasco  on  the  opposite,  south,  side  of  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  bands 
of  Sahaptins,  shared  in  it  equally.  Iri  earlier  days,  perhaps  prior  to  1750,  the 
Salish  groups  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  immediately  above  them 
to  the  east  participated  in  this  middleman's  role. 

Teit  furnishes  an  excellent  summary  of  trading  at  the  Dalles. 

"The  Columbia  and  Wenatchi  [of  east  central  Washington]  were  the  principal  traders 
of  the  Salish  people  in  the  west,  and  large  numbers  of  them  went  annually  to  The  Dalles, 
where  they  traded  with  the  Wishram,  VVasco,  and  other  tribes.  It  seems  that  long  after 
the  tribe  was  pushed  out  of  the  country  near  The  Dalles  and  farther  north,  their  trading- 
parties  still  claimed  and  maintained  right  of  way  through  every  part  of  the  country  to 
The  Dalles.  It  is  said  that  large,  well-armed,  and  well-equipped  parties  of  Wenatchi  and 
Moses-Columbia  annually  passed  through  the  Yakima  country  to  The  Dalles;  and  some 
other  of  their  parties,  in  conjunction  with  Spokane,  went  south  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  through  the  Wallawalla  and  Cayuse  countries.  The  common  route,  however,  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  through  the  Yakima  country.  .  .  . 

Trading  at  The  Dalles  was  in  skins,  fur,  fish,  oil,  roots,  pemmican,  feathers,  robes, 
clothing,  shells,  slaves,  and  horses.  On  the  whole,  products  of  the  lower  Columbia,  the 
Coast,  and  the  southern  or  Oregon  country,  were  exchanged  for  products  of  the  interior 
east  and  north. 

Many  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  Columbia  Salish  at  The  Dalles  and  west  of 
the  Cascades  were  carried  across  country  and  sold  to  the  Sanpoil,  Okanagon,  and  others,  at 
a  profit.  .  .  .  Products  from  as  far  south  as  the  Modoc,  Rogue  River,  and  Shasta  reached 
The  Dalles,  also  from  a  considerable  distance  north  and  south  on  the  coast,  and  from  the 
Plains. 

Revais  said  that  the  greatest  intertribal  trading-place  was  at  The  Dalles.  The  people 
there  lived  entirely  by  fishing  and  trading.  They  bought  almost  anything  brought  to  them, 
and  resold  it  again.  Grande  Ronde,  in  eastern  Oregon,  was  an  important  trading-place. 
Other  places  were  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz,  near  Scappoose  or  about  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Lewis,  near  Oregon  City,  the  western  Grande  Ronde,  the  middle  Nisqually,  the 
upper  Puyallup,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Okanagon,  near  Colville,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Snake ;  but  there  were  other  minor  trading-places  in  the  territories  of  most  tribes.  Con- 
siderable trade  from  the  west  and  southwest  of  Oregon  and  from  the  Klamath  [River?] 
passed  through  the  Kalapuya  to  Oregon  City  and  thence  to  The  Dalles.  .  .  .  Things  traded, 
say,  at  the  Grande  Ronde  and  Okanagon  were  retraded  at  The  Dalles.  Products  from  the 
coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  the  plateaus  of  the  interior  to  the  north 
and  east,  the  Plains,  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  northern  California,  reached  The  Dalles. 

10"  Quoted  in  Gatschet,  The  Klamath  Indians,  I,  Ix). 
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Slaves  were  very  numerous  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  at  The  Dalles  long  ago.  They 
were  boys  and  girls  and  some  adults.  All  the  Oregon  tribes  dealt  more  or  less  in  slaves, 
and  so  did  the  Coast  people.     The  Dalles  people  always  bought  slaves  and  resold  them.  .  .  . 

Shells,  beads,  Hudson  Bay  blankets,  robes,  clothes,  horses,  and  fish  were  probably  the 
principal  things  traded,  also  slaves,  canoes,  dressed  skins,  furs,  and  the  like.  Furs  sold  by 
The  Dalles  people  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  all  procured  from  other  tribes.  In 
later  days  they  had  few  for  sale,  as  the  trapping-tribes  traded  directly  with  various  posts. 
Some  people  of  the  following  tribes  came  to  The  Dalles  in  the  trading  season :  Columbia, 
Spokane,  Yakima,  Klickitat,  Tyighpam,  Wallawalla,  Umatilla,  Cayuse,  and  sometimes 
Palous,  Nez  Perce,  Klamath,  Molala,  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  whole,  the  exchange  of 
products  at  The  Dalles  was  south  and  southwest  versus  north  and  northeast.  The  Wishram 
and  Dalles  people  generally,  and  the  Kalapuya,  were  always  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  white 
traders.  They  resented  the  direct  trade  with  neighboring  tribes,  considering  that  they  should 
by  rights  act  as  middlemen. "^*'^ 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  who  visited  The  Dalles  for  trade  cited  by  Teit,  our 
informant  listed  Toppenish,  Wenatchi,  and  Nespelem.  People  came  from  every- 
where to  the  east  in  the  spring,  from  asl  far  as  the  Spokane.  Elsewhere  food 
was  scarce  by  spring-  but  the  Wishram  had  plenty,  especially  dried  salmon.  They 
brought  a  variety  of  wild  products,  such  as  wild  potatoes,  to  exchange  for  salmon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  Columbia  people  came  only  rarely  to  The  Dalles 
and  then  only  members  of  the  higher  classes,  such  as  chiefs  and  important  sha- 
mans.   They  came  with  canoes  which  they  traded  for  bufifalo  robes. 

The  trade  on  the  river  was  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  in  the 
following  terms.  "Of  that  trade,  however,  the  great  emporium  is  the  falls  [the 
Dalles  to  Celilo  Falls],  where  all  the  neighbouring  nations  assemble.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Columbia  plains  [i.e.,  between  the  falls  and  the  Snake  River], 
after  having  passed  the  winter  near  the  mountains,  come  down  as  soon  as  the 
snow  has  left  the  valleys,  and  are  occupied  in  collecting  and  drying  roots  till  about 
the  month  of  May.  They  then  crowd  to  the  river,  and  fixing  themselves  on  its 
north  side,  to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the  Snake  Indians,  continue  fishing  till  about 
the  first  of  September,  when  the  salmon  are  no  longer  fit  for  use.  They  then 
bury  their  fish  and  return  to  the  plains,  where  they  remain  gathering  quamash 
till  the  snow  obliges  them  to  desist.  They  come  back  to  the  Columbia,  and  taking 
their  store  of  fish  retire  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  along  the  creeks  which 
supply  timber  for  houses,  and  pass  the  winter  in  hunting  deer  or  elk,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  their  fish,  enables  them  to  subsist  till  in  the  spring  they  resume  the 
circle  of  their  employments.  During  their  residence  on  the  river,  from  May  to 
September,  or  rather  before  they  begin  the  regular  fishery,  they  go  down  to  the 
falls,  carrying  with  them  skins,  mats,  silk-grass,  rushes  and  chappelell  bread. 
They  are  here  overtaken  by  the  Chopunnish  [Nez  Perce]  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  who  descend  the  Kooskooskee  and  Lewis's  River  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  bear-grass,  horses,  quamash,  and  a  few  skins  which  they  have  obtained 
by  hunting,  or  in  exchange  for  horses  with  the  Tushepaws. 

"At  the  falls  they  find  the  Chilluckittequaws  [White  Salmon?],  Eneeshurs 
[local  Sahaptins],  Echeloots  [Wishram],  and  Skilloots  [Wishram?],  which  last 
serve  as  intermediate  traders  or  carriers  between  the  inhabitants  above  and  be- 
low the  falls.    These  tribes  prepare  pounded  fish  for  the  market,  and  the  nations 


109  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  121-2. 
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below  bring  wappatoo  roots,  the  fish  of  the  seacoast,  berries,  and,  a  variety  of 
trinkets  and  small  articles  which  they  have  procured  from  the  whites. 

"The  trade  then  begins.  The  Chopunnish  and  Indians  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains exchange  the  articles  which  they  have  brought  for  wappatoo,  pounded  fish, 
and  beads.  The  Indians  of  the  plains,  being  their  own  fishermen,  take  only  wap- 
patoo, horses,  beads,  and  other  articles  procured  from  Europeans.  The  Indians, 
however,  from  Lewis's  river  to  the  falls  consume  as  food  or  fuel  all  the  fish 
which  they  take ;  so  that  the  w^hole  stock  for  exportation  is  prepared  by  the  na- 
tions between  the  Towahnahiooks  [John  Day  River?]  and  the  falls,  and  amounts, 
as  nearly  as  w'e  could  estimate,  to  about  thirty  thousand  weight,  chiefly  salmon, 
above  the  quantity  which  they  use  themselves  or  barter  with  the  more  eastern  In- 
dians. This  is  now  carried  down  the  river  by  the  Indians,  at  the  falls,  and  is  con- 
sumed among  the  nations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  who  in  return  give  the 
fish  of  the  seacoast  and  the  articles  which  they  obtain  from  the  whites.  The 
neighbouring  people  [i.e.  at  the  mouth]  catch  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  dry 
them,  but  they  do  not  understand  or  practice  the  art  of  drying  and  pounding  it 
in  the  manner  used  at  the  falls,  and  being  very  fond  of  it,  are  forced  to  purchase 
it  at  high  prices.  This  article,  indeed,  and  the  wappatoo  form  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  trade  with  the  people  of  our  immediate  vicinity.  The  trafific  is  wholly 
carried  on  by  water ;  there  are  even  no  roads  or  paths  through  the  country,  ex- 
cept across  the  portages  which  connect  the  creeks. 

"Many  Indians  from  the  villages  above  passed  us  [Lewis  and  Clark,  at  the 
Cascades]  in  the  course  of  the  day,  on  their  return  from  trading  with  the  natives 
of  the  [lower]  valley,  and  among  others  we  recognized  an  Eloot  [Echeloot, 
Wishram]  who  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his  nation  were  on  their  way  home  to  the 
long  narrows  of  the  Columbia.  These  people  do  not,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do, 
drag  their  canoes  up  the  rapids,  but  leave  them  at  the  head,  as  they  descended, 
and  carrying  their  goods  across  the  portage,  hire  or  borrow  others  from  the  peo- 
ple below.  When  the  trade  is  over  they  return  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  where 
they  leave  these  boats  and  resume  their  own  at  the  head  of  the  portage.  The 
labour  of  carrying  the  goods  across  is  equally  shared  by  the  men  and  women, 
and  we  were  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  decent  conduct  of  all  the  natives 
from  above  and  the  profligacy  and  ill  manners  of  the  Wahclellahs."'"* 

Ross  writes  of  the  trade  in  the  Wishram-Deschutes  country  five  years  later: 
"The  main  camp  of  the  Indians  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  narrows,  and  may 
contain,  during  the  salmon  season,  3,000  souls,  or  more ;  but  the  constant  inhab- 
itants of  the  place  do  not  exceed  100  persons,  and  are  called  Wy-am-pams  [Des- 
chutes] ;  the  rest  are  all  foreigners  from  different  tribes  throughout  the  country, 
who  resort  hither,  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  salmon,  but  chiefly  for  gambling 
and  speculation ;  for  trade  and  traffic,  not  in  fish,  but  in  other  articles ;  for  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  seldom  eat  fish,  and  those  of  the  sea-coast  sell,  but  never 
buy  fish.  Fish  is  their  own  staple  commodity.  The  articles  of  traffic  brought  to 
this  place  by  the  Indians  of  the  interior  are  generally  horses,  buffalo-robes,  and 


iioHosmer,  II,  149-151,  249. 
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native  tobacco,  which  they  exchange  with  the  natives  of  the  sea-coast  and  other 
tribes,  for  the  higua,  [dentalium]  beads  and  other  trinkets.  But  the  natives  of  the 
coast  seldom  come  up  thus  far.  Now  all  these  articles  generally  change  hands 
through  gambling,  which  alone  draws  so  many  vagabonds  together  at  this  place; 
because  they  are  always  sure  to  live  well  here,  whereas  no  other  place  on  the 
Columbia  could  support  so  many  people  together.  The  long  narrows,  therefore, 
is  the  great  emporium  or  mart  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  general  theatre  of  gam- 
bling and  roguery. 

"We  saw  great  quantities  of  fish  everywhere;  but  what  were  they  among  so 
many :  we  could  scarcely  get  a  score  of  salmon  to  buy.  For  every  fisherman  there 
are  fifty  idlers,  and  all  the  fish  caught  are  generally  devoured  on  the  spot;  so 
that  the  natives  of  the  place  can  seldom  lay  up  their  winter  stock  until  the  gam- 
bling season  is  over,  and  their  troublesome  visitors  gone.  All  the  gamblers, 
horse-stealers,  and  other  outcasts  throughout  the  country,  for  hundreds  of  miles 
round,  make  this  place  their  great  rendezvous  during  summer."^^^ 

The  trade  was  by  no  means  always  direct  with  the  Wishram.  The  Nez 
Perce  sometimes  brought  buffalo  robes  to  trade  with  the  Klickitat  for  their 
baskets.  They  in  turn  took  them  to  the  Wishram  to  exchange  for  cured  fish 
(salmon,  sturgeon,  and  eels).  Nez  Perce  parfleches  among  the  Yakima,  Klickitat, 
and  Wishram — and  practically  all  of  these  were  of  Nez  Perce  manufacture — at- 
test to  another  article  of  trade.  The  Wenatchi  journeyed  westward  across  the  Cas- 
cades to  trade  with  the  tribes  of  Puget  Sound  and  southward.  Doubtless  articles 
from  the  coast,  such  as  shells,  found  their  way  in  this  fashion  to  the  Wishram. 

The  Wishram  also  traded  with  the  Wasco  for  dried  elk  and  deer  meat.  The 
Wasco  had  direct  trading  relations  with  the  Umatilla,  more  extensive  than  those 
of  Wishram  with  the  latter,  by  which  they  acquired  bufifalo  robes.  The  direct 
contact  of  Umatilla  with  Wasco  was  presumably  due  to  the  former  coming  on 
horseback,  hence  keeping  to  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia.  Occasionally  the 
Umatilla  brought  a  horse  or  two  for  the  Wasco,  which  further  changed  hands  un- 
til it  came  into  possession  of  the  Klickitat,  who  became  horse  breeders.  Before 
1825-30  these  Indians  had  no  horses  or  few  which  were  then  confined  to  the  Nez 
Perc'e  and  Umatilla.  The  coming  of  the  horse  doubtless  gave  great  impetus  to 
trading. 

The  Klamath  may  not  have  had  much  direct  contact  with  the  Wishram.  Kla- 
math informants  were  indefinite  as  to  the  exact  locality  they  visited  on  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  it  was  vaguely  The  Dalles.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  traded  rather 
with  Wasco,  since  the  objectives  of  their  trading  expeditions  were  Warm  Springs 
as  well  as  The  Dalles.  Slaves,  Pit  River  bows  and  beads,  and  lily  seed  were  taken 
there  to  exchange  for  horses,  blankets,  bufTalo  skins,  parfleches,  beads  (probably 
dentalium  shells),  dried  salmon,  and  lamprey  eels.  Occasionally  they  stayed  the 
winter  on  the  Columbia,  sometimes  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  is  at  least  one  observation  on  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  tribes  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  The  Dalles.    Our  informant  stated  that  the  Toppenish  and 

^11  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers,  129-130. 
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Wenatchi  were  very  poor,  even  among  "the  supposed  first  class."  They  drifted 
about,  managing  a  trade  now  and  then,  but  had  no  status  until  absorbed  by  the 
Klickitat.  These  statements  must  be  interpreted  as  relative  to  the  substantial 
wealth  implied  for  the  Wishram. 

Special  friendships  with  foreign  Indians  were  sometimes  the  result  of  these 
trade  contracts.  "When  one  has  a  friend  in  another  country  (i.e.  among  an- 
other tribe),  he  comes  to  see  you,  or  you  go  to  see  him.  Both  are  glad  to  meet 
each  other ;  one  gives  the  other  a  horse  or  something  valuable,  the  other  gives 
something  in  return.    Such  are  each  other's  ie'lpEt,  trading-friend. "^^- 

WARFARE 

It  is  difficult  at  this  late  date  to  define  the  intertribal  relations  of  the  Wish- 
ram under  aboriginal  conditions.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  and  for  some  time  earlier  they  carried  on  continued  though  inter- 
mittent warfare  against  the  Northern  Paiute  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  their 
cogeners  the  Bannock-Snake  to  the  east.  In  fact  the  specific  name  for  the 
Paiute  was  ilt  lua'nxayukc,  enemies.  With  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  tribes  they 
were  on  reasonably  friendly  terms,  and  were  closely  linked  in  friendship  with 
the  Wasco,  dwelling  opposite  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  with  other 
Upper  Chinookan  peoples. 

The  explanation  of  their  enmity  for  the  Northern  Paiute  and  Bannock- 
Snake  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  newly  discovered  by  Teit,  that  the  move- 
ment of  Sahaptin  and  Waiilatpuan  tribes  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia 
exposed  the  Upper  Chinookan  peoples  to  direct  attack  by  these  Shoshoneans.^" 
At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Salish  speaking  peoples  occupied 
Eastern  Washington  south  to  the  Columbia  and  west  to  the  Dalles.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  river  dwelt  the  Waiilatpuan  peoples,  Molala  and  Cayuse.  South 
of  them  again  on  the  upper  Deschutes  River  were  the  Sahaptin  peoples  known 
later  as  Yakima,  Klickitat,  and  allied  groups.  Beginning  in  1750  a  series  of 
attacks  by  Snake  and  Paiute  on  the  Sahaptins  led  them  to  withdraw  north  of 
the  Columbia,  led  the  Cayuse  to  move  northeastward,  and  the  Molala  to  cross 
the  Cascades  to  the  west.  The  pressure  of  Snake  raids  reached  its  height  in 
the  period  of  1800-30.  This  left  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia  empty  of 
people  save  for  the  Wasco  and  the  allied  Sahaptin  Tyighpam  and  Tenino  near 
the  Dalles  and  in  the  Warm  Springs  country.  The  ability  of  the  Shoshoneans 
to  carry  on  these  raids  was  presumably  due  to  their  acquisition  of  the  horse 
(about  1750)  before  it  reached  the  more  northern  peoples. ^^* 

Most  of  their  conflicts  must  have  been  in  the  nature  of  retaliatory  measures 
between  villages  of  their  own  or  with  their  neighbors.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  accounts  given  above  of  the  manner  in  which  murders,  abductions,  and  other 
wrongs  were  handled.     Franchere  draws  a  picture  of  such  conflicts,  which  while 


^^-  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,,  104. 

^■>3Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  98  £. 

11*  Compare  Wissler,  The  Influence  of  the  Horse,  13. 
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referring  to  the  lower  Columbia  peoples,  must  also  give  the  flavor  of  conflict 
among  the  Wishram.^^^ 

"As  all  the  villages  form  so  many  independent  sovereignties,  differences 
sometimes  arise,  whether  between  the  chiefs  or  the  tribes.  Ordinarily,  these 
terminate  by  compensations  equivalent  to  the  injury.  But  when  the  latter  is 
of  a  grave  character,  like  murder  (which  is  rare),  or  the  abduction  of  a  woman 
(which  is  very  common),  the  parties,  having  made  sure  of  a  number  of  young 
braves  to  aid  them,  prepare  for  war.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however, 
they  give  notice  of  the  day  when  they  will  proceed  to  attack  the  hostile  village; 
not  following  in  that  respect  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  American  Indians, 
who  are  wont  to  burst  upon  their  enemy  unawares,  and  to  massacre  or  carry 
off  men,  women  and  children ;  these  people,  on  the  contrary,  embark  in  their 
canoes,  which  on  these  occasions  are  paddled  by  the  women,  repair  to  the  hostile 
village,  enter  into  parley,  and  do  all  they  can  to  terminate  the  affair  amicably ; 
sometimes  a  third  party  becomes  mediator  between  the  first  two,  and  of  course 
observes  an  exact  neutrality.  If  those  who  seek  justice  do  not  obtain  it  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  retire  to  some  distance,  and  the  combat  begins,  and  is  con- 
tinued for  some  time  with  fury  on  both  sides;  but  as  soon  as  one  or  two  men 
are  killed,  the  party  which  has  lost  these,  owns  itself  beaten  and  the  battle  ceases. 
If  it  is  the  people  of  the  village  attacked  who  are  worsted,  the  others  do  not 
retire  without  receiving  presents.  When  the  conflict  is  postponed  till  the  next 
day  (for  they  never  fight  but  in  open  daylight,  as  if  to  render  nature  witness 
of  their  exploits),  they  keep  up  frightful  cries  all  night  long,  and,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  near  to  understand  each  other,  defy  one  another  by  menaces,  railleries, 
and  sarcasms,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  women  and  children 
are  always  removed  from  the  village  before  the  action." 

The  Wishram  really  had  no  wars  of  their  own,  according  to  McGuff's 
testimony,  but  sometimes  joined  the  Wasco  in  battle  with  the  Paiute.  This 
might  well  apply  to  the  period  of  the  Shoshonean  attacks,  since  the  broad 
Columbia  furnished  a  bulwark  to  the  Wishram  on  the  north  bank.  They  did 
indeed  sometimes  live  among  the  Wasco  and  were  identified  with  them  in  prac- 
tically every  activity. 

Some  of  the  habits  6i  the  Wishram-Wasco  in  warfare  can  be  gleaned  from 
Simpson's  account  of  two  raids  in  which  he  participated  in  1866-68  against  the 
Paiute  of  the  Malheur-Harney  district.^'" 

A  war  dance  took  place  before  dawn  of  the  first  night  of  the  expedition, 
in  which  dreams  prefiguring  the  conflict  were  related.  "We  dreamt  that  we 
all  became  covered  with  blood.  And  then  in  the  morning  our  chief  said:  'Now 
do  you  make  a  fire  and  I  shall  tell  you  something.'  So  then  we  got  up  from 
bed,  and  then  we  took  hold  of  iqta't-sticks  [notched  rasps].  And  then  we  sang, 
now  strongly  we  sang.  And  then  the  hero  said:  'Now  I  shall  tell  you  people 
what  I  dreamt.  Now  this  day  we  shall  die.  I  have  seen  the  Paiutes.  If  we 
are  to  see  them,  it  will  rain.'    Thus  said  the  hero.     And  again  we  sang,  rubbing 


^1^  Franchere,  Narrative,  330. 
^i«  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  204  f. 
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the  iqta't-sticks  together.  And  again  one  man  said:  'Now  I  shall  tell  you  what 
I,  for  my  part,  dreamt.  A  grizzly  bear  ran  away  from  us  toward  the  setting 
sun.  And  then  we  caught  only  the  grizzly  bear's  son.  Thus  did  I  dream.'  And 
the  people  yelled  their  war-whoop:  wa4-  and  ma+."  Later  Simpson  observed 
that  the  chief's  dream  was  fulfilled ;  it  did  indeed  rain.  The  rasp  referred  to 
is  the  familiar  notched  rattle  of  the  Basin  tribes,  a  hardwood  stick  in  which  a 
series  of  semicircular  notches  have  been  cut  and  on  which  another  stick  is 
rubbed  up  and  down.^^^  Sapir's  information  was  that  at  this  time  they  danced 
to  the  accompaniment  of  this  instrument  while  singing.^^*  McGuff  stated  that 
the  hand  drum  was  also  used  in  the  war  dance.  The  war  whoop  was  appropriate 
not  only  to  this  preliminary  but  in  the  charge.  It  was  uttered  as  in  the  Plains ; 
a  high  pitched  shrill  cry  while  beating  the  palm  against  the  open  mouth.  The 
first  of  these  sounds  was  given  with  full  voice,  the  latter  whispered. 

Enemy  camps  were  located  by  watching  for  their  fires  during  the  night. 
Scouts  set  off  in  pairs,  one  of  them  returning  to  inform  the  main  body  when 
the  camps  were  located.  The  attacking  force  gathered  before  dawn  and  charged 
on  the  befuddled  sleepers  with  the  first  show  of  daylight.  Simpson  observed 
that  among  their  preparations  for  the  charge  one  horse  was  decked  with  feathers. 
If  resistance  was  met  they  might  engage  in  battle  through  the  whole  day  until 
sundown.     The  war  party  of  Simpson's  first  raid  numbered  one  hundred  men. 

A  species  of  bravado  was  displayed.  When  the  Simpson  party  had  to  cross 
a  bridge  defended  by  the  Paiute,  the  chief  arranged  the  main  body  in  front  two 
by  two,  set  the  pack  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  cavalcade,  and  designated  ten 
strong  brave  warriors  for  a  rear  guard.  "The  captain  said  to  us :  'You  shall 
not  go  back,  you  shall  go  ahead  to  the  other  side.  If  the  guns  will  be  shot  at 
us,  just  go  ahead.  You  shall  not  be  afraid.  Now  that  is  how  we  are  travelling; 
the  command  has  been  given  us.  Now  we  can  only  die,'  he  said  to  us.  'What 
do  you  think?  Now  will  you  do  thus?  Are  you  willing  to  die?  (If  so),  lift 
up  your  hands !'  And  then  we  showed  our  hands.  Again  he  turned  round  and 
said  to  the  (others)  :  'Now  this  day  we  shall  die.  What  do  you  think?  Now 
will  you  do  thus?  Are  you  willing  to  die?'  They  said:  'Yes!  We  all  think  it 
well  that  we  should  die  this  day'."  The  feat  was  hazardous  to  the  extreme, 
but  they  were  at  one  in  agreeing  that  it  was  far  better  to  die  in  battle  than  to 
turn  back. 

A  different  turn  was  given  to  the  taunts  flung  at  the  enemy.  Repeatedly 
they  shouted,  "We  give  you  this  bullet  for  nothing"  as  an  accompaniment 
of  a  random  shot.  For  instance,  the  chief  delivered  himself  in  this  fashion: 
"  'I  shall  tell  them  that  the  Great  Chief  (the  President)  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  we  fight  for  fifty  years  or  one  hundred  years,  so  that  you  had  better  not 
be  shooting.  (Sarcastic:  "Don't  waste  your  powder.")  You  must  first  see 
us  before  you  shoot  at  us ;  maybe  you  will  run  out  of  ammunition.  This  one  bullet 
I  shall  give  you  just  for  fun.  Do  you  Paiutes  listen,  listen  to  me!'  And  then 
he  shot  off  his  gun.""" 


^1"^  Wasco  specimens  in  the  Field  Museum,  nos.  60494,  87636. 
118  Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  206. 
^i«Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  211,  219. 
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Nevertheless  they  did  not  disparage  the  enemy.  "Thus  the  Indians  have 
strong  hearts ;  not  thus  are  white  people.  Indians  could  pass  five  days  and  eat 
nothing  [note  the  pattern  number],  nor  would  they  drink  any  water.  So  strong 
are  the  Wascos,  they  are  not  cowards.  So  also  they  too,  the  Paiutes,  are  not 
cowards,"  although  elsewhere,  "The  Paiutes  are  bad  people,  they  are  thieves."^-" 

Despite  their  avowed  determination  to  do  or  die,  the  affair  terminated  in  the 
manner  of  all  Indian  affrays.  When  they  met  an  impasse,  a  breastwork  in  an 
impregnable  position  defended  by  the  Paiute,  and  found  that  one  of  their  number 
was  wounded,  one  in  one  hundred,  they  decided  to  turn  back.  To  be  sure,  they 
had  to  their  credit  more  than  forty  scalps,  many  other  slain  enemies,  a  number 
of  prisoners,  and  some  horses  and  guns. 

The  characteristic  mode  of  mutilating  the  enemy  dead  was  to  rip  open  the 
belly,  cut  off  the  head  and  set  it  down  ten  paces  distant,  and  take  the  scalp. 
This  is  repeatedly  cited  in  Simpson's  account.  To  this  we  can  now  add  that 
by  way  of  trophies  the  Wishram  took  the  scalp,  hands,  feet,  and  sometimes 
penis  and  testes,  but  not  the  head.  The  scalp  was  of  generous  size,  the  whole 
head  skin  above  ears  and  eyes,  not  the  mere  vortex  on  the  crown  taken  by  Plains 
tribes. 

Women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  though  slave-taking  was  not 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Simpson  party.  On  this  occasion  (1866-68)  they 
were  taken  lo  Walla  Walla  (and  released  to  the  mission  there?).  The  Wishram 
did  not  ordinarily  make  slave  raids,  obtaining  their  slaves  by  trade.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  aged  and  decrepit,  of  no  value  as  slaves,  is  instanced  by  their 
mauling  the  head  of  an  old  blind  woman  with  a  gun  butt. 

Armament  for  war  consisted  of  bow  and  arrow,  shield,  and  lance.  Arrows 
were  provided  with  stone  heads  dipped  in  rattlesnake  poison.  Dr.  W.  D.  Strong 
was  told  that  ants  were  also  used  to  poison  arrows.  Others  had  segmented 
points  which  snapped  off,  remaining  in  the  wound  (see  p.  199).  A  round  hand 
shield  was  used  (material  unknown),  painted  red  and  blue.  The  informant  did 
not  know  whether  stick  armor  was  used.  The  lance  was  not  made  by  the  Wish- 
ram but  obtained  from  the  Wasco,  who  took  them  from  the  Paiute  in  battle. 
The  last  were  admitted  to  be  very  skillful  in  throwing  them.  We  may  suspect 
however  that  these  were  not  missiles  but  short  stabbing  lances  as  elsewhere  in 
the  west.  Such  lances  had  hardwood  shafts  and  flint  heads.  McGuff  sketched 
a  triangular  blade,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  presumably  found  on  the 
old  Wishram  village  site,  as  one  of  these. ^'^ 

War  paint  was  usually  red,  sometimes  yellow.  This  aligns  the  Wishram 
with  the  Basin  tribes.  On  the  other  hand  the  Klamath  and  Takelma  used  white.^" 

A  feather  headdress  was  worn  in  war.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  cir- 
cular crown  of  the  Idaho-Montana  tribes,  not  the  full  headdress  of  the  Plains. 


120  Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  223,  225. 

121  We  received  no  mention  of  the  flat,  round,  chipped  stones,  called  "throwing  stones" 
by  Steward,  found  on  archaeological  sites  near  The  Dalles  {A  Peculiar  Type  of  Stone  Im- 
plement). 

122  Spier,  Havasupai  Ethnography,  207,  Klamath  Ethnography ;  Sapir,  Notes  on  the 
Takelma,  264. 
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The  feathers  were  sewn  on  a  buckskin  band  of  two  inch  width  with  sinew  or 
i-uckskin  thongs.  These  were  usually  uniform  in  length,  although  some  men 
mixed  long  and  short  feathers.  Headdresses  of  tail  feathers  were  quite  highly 
valued.  Eagle  feathers  were  more  commonly  chosen  by  chiefs  and  principal 
warriors,  others  using  those  of  various  large  birds.  Such  headdresses  were  also 
worn  at  important  meetings. 

Presumably  the  Wishram  went  to  war  fully  clad,  for  Simpson  remarks 
repeatedly  on  the  nakedness  of  the  Paiute  in  the  account  cited  above. 

Both  Wishram  and  Wasco  held  a  scalp  dance  for  a  victorious  party  imme- 
diately on  their  return.  It  took  place  at  night,  dancing  until  the  early  dawn. 
The  scalps  and  other  human  trophies  were  hung  on  short  poles,  six  feet  in 
length.  Women  painted  red.  The  dancers  formed  a  ring,  or  two  or  three 
concentrically,  going  around  as  they  sang.  Those  holding  scalps  had  places  in 
the  inside  ring.  Widows  of  men  killed  in  the  battle  were  placed  within  the 
circling  dancers,  where  they  mourned,  and  taking  a  scalp  in  each  hand  beat 
them  on  the  ground.  Thus  they  had  revenge.  "Now  then  a  certain  Paiute  boy 
[newly  captive]  was  taken  and  enclosed  in  a  sack.  We  went  right  there  up  to 
the  fire.  Then  he  was  taken  out,  there  he  ran  about  near  the  fire,  and  the  Paiute 
boy  was  captured  [as  though  in  war]."^-^ 

Several  war  narratives  follow : 

A  Paiute  Raid.^-*  One  time  they  went  to  gather  food.  The  Paiute  came 
on  foot.  A  young  woman  had  a  little  boy  of  six.  The  women  ran  away  but 
the  Paiute  caught  these  two.  They  took  them  far  south  of  the  Dalles,  over  the 
hills  in  the  direction  of  Warm  Springs.  When  they  camped  the  two  were  put 
in  the  center  while  the  Paiute  slept  all  around  to  guard  them.  She  told  them 
by  signs  not  to  kill  her  but  to  take  them  along.  There  were  a  great  many  Paiute, 
who  were  almost  entirely  naked.  The  Paiute  were  very  tired  because  they  had 
travelled  far.  That  woman  could  not  sleep ;  she  watched  them.  They  were 
sound  asleep ;  she  woke  her  boy.  The  Paiute  lay  like  dead.  She  stood  up  and 
took  her  boy  on  her  back.  She  stepped  carefully  between  their  legs  and  arms ; 
they  w'ere  sleeping  close  together.     Then  she  ran  homeward. 

She  went  a  long  way  before  daylight.  Then  she  said,  "I  guess  they  are 
coming.  We  will  have  to  hide  now."  The  boy  said,  "Well,  we  will  hide."  There 
were  logs  lying  near  the  ground.  The  boy  dug  under  them  and  they  lay  in  the 
hollow  with  their  faces  covered.  Soon  they  heard  the  rumble  of  the  Paiute 
coming.  She  warned  her  boy  to  keep  quiet.  Soon  they  arrived  and  searched. 
They  were  standing  on  top  of  the  logs,  but  they  left.  She  told  her  boy  not  to 
get  tired ;  "We  will  hide  all  day.  One  of  them  will  sit  down  somewhere  to 
watch."     They  stayed  all  day. 

Over  there  her  relatives  were  weeping  and  fasting  for  their  dead.  One 
young  girl  had  been  killed  with  an  arrow  because  she  resisted.  She  had  many 
beads. 

Toward  evening  they   fled  again.     The  boy  was  hungry  but  he  made  his 


^23  Sapir,  IVishram   Texts,  221. 
124  Told  by  Mrs.  Teio. 
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mind  strong;  he  had  a  Httle  power.  When  they  reached  the  river  she  shouted 
loud,  "Waaa."  They  heard  across  the  river  and  fetched  them  in  a  canoe.  The 
husband  clasped  his  boy  and  they  celebrated.  She  told  how  they  had  been  saved. 
Everyone  came  and  they  had  a  feast. 

Another  Paiute  Raid}-^  Two  women  had  a  low  underground  house.  The 
doorway  was  just  big  enough  to  crawl  through.  A  Paiute  scout  saw  them  in 
there.  He  was  naked  except  for  a  buckskin  breechclout.  One  woman  said  to 
the  other,  "We  must  not  be  ashamed  if  he  has  his  will  of  us."  He  probably 
wanted  to  do  this  and  then  kill  them.  That  is  why  he  did  not  go  back  to  tell 
the  other  Paiute.  One  woman  talked  by  signs  to  him  to  distract  his  attention 
from  the  other.  He  seized  the  first.  The  other  woman  seized  his  privates ;  he 
jerked  back  and  expired  instantly.  They  cut  off  his  scalp  and  buried  him  under 
the  house.  This  happened  three  or  four  miles  below  the  Dalles  on  the  Oregon 
side.  The  woman  tied  the  scalp  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  all  the  people 
danced  and  sang  because  they  were  glad.    The  women  all  painted  with  red  earth. 

A  Meeting  with  the  Bannock  and  Paiute}-^  In  1856  I  was  about  sixteen 
years  old.  Of  course  I  remember  things  of  importance  as  though  it  was  yes- 
terday. I  was  then  [a  slave]  with  a  Wishram  family.  News  came  to  the  Wasco 
on  the  side  of  the  Columbia  opposite  the  Wishram  village,  that  a  band  of  Ban- 
nock with  their  chiefs  were  coming  to  Wallula  to  meet  the  Columbia  River 
tribes ;  that  they  had  buffalo  robes,  dried  buffalo  meat,  and  a  few  horses  to 
trade  for  dried  salmon,  Klickitat  baskets,  etc.  The  principal  object  of  the  Ban- 
nock was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Columbia  tribes,  especially  of  the 
medicine  men  and  chiefs.  Of  course  the  Indians  on  the  river  knew  that  the 
Paiute  were  nearby,  and  for  this  reason  were  a  little  afraid  that  they  were  being 
invited  into  a  trap.  For  the  Paiute  and  the  river  Indians  were  bitter  enemies. 
Yet  the  news  was  spread  among  the  Klickitat,  Cascade,  and  Hood  River  Indians, 
in  all  the  villages,  between  Cascades  and  Sk!in  [a  Sahaptin  tribe  opposite  the 
Deschutes]  and  from  Wai'am  to  Waiya'xix  [the  Deschutes  villages  to  Cascade 
Locks]. 

A  general  council  was  held  at  Wishram  to  decide  whether  to  meet  the 
Bannock.  People  came  in  canoes  from  all  along  the  Columbia  to  this  meeting. 
After  several  days'  consideration  a  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Ban- 
nock's request.  Chiefs  from  Sk  !in,  Wai'am,  Wasco,  and  Nixlu'idix  [the  Wish- 
ram village]  advised  their  people  to  take  their  anris  with  them  concealed.  Strong 
men  were  asked  to  come  from  all  the  villages.  Canoes  were  carried  over  the 
falls  at  the  Dalles  and  Celilo  in  which  to  carry  these  people  and  their  belongings 
to  Wallula.  Several  young  men  were  chosen  to  go  along,  so  that  if  horses  were 
given  them  these  lads  could  bring  them  down  by  land  along  the  river.  I  went 
with  the  man  I  stayed  with  [whose  slave  he  was]  as  one  to  care  for  our  things 
and  help  carry  them  from  the  river  to  our  camp  when  we  arrived.  We  heard 
that  the  Bannock  were  already  there.  Among  the  Wai'am  [Sahaptins]  there 
were  perhaps  three  men  who  understood  the  Paiute  and  Bannock  language,  and 

^2°  Told  by  Mrs.  Teio. 

^26  Told  by  Johnny  Bullhart,  a  Shasta-Molala  slave. 
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who  also  talked  it  fairly  well.  We  took  dried  salmon  and  other  things  to  trade 
for  buffalo  robes  and  horses.  I  should  judge  that  about  one  hundred  or  more 
went  with  us ;  men  from  all  around,  in  good  health  and  strong.  In  two  days 
we  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon ;  about  eight  chiefs  were  with  us.  We  stayed 
at  the  river  that  night,  early  next  morning  leaving  for  what  is  now  Wallula 
Junction  [on  the  Walla  Walla  River,  not  far  above  its  mouth].  We  arrived 
at  noon  and  found  a  band  of  Bannock  with  a  few  Paiute. 

We  built  our  camps  a  hundred  yards  from  theirs  while  the  river  chiefs  and 
prairie  chiefs  met,  talking  through  an  interpreter.  The  prairie  chief  (Bannock) 
spoke  first,  as  follows :  "Very  well,  you  river  chiefs  and  your  children,  we 
are  glad  to  meet  you  and  hope  that  we  will  meet  as  long  as  we  are  here  in  good 
faith  with  one  another.  We  people  from  the  sunrise  come  here  to  meet  you 
and  make  your  acquaintance  as  trading  friends  (ie'lpEt).^-^  We  did  not  come 
here  to  have  any  trouble.  We  have  told  our  young  men  to  treat  you  well  and 
avoid  trouble;  to  trade  whatever  we  have  brought,  buffalo  robes  and  meat,  cos- 
tumes for  the  chiefs,  and  some  horses.  We  want  to  meet  with  you  here  for 
several  days  and  hold  dances  of  all  kinds.  You  dance  your  fashion  and  we  will 
show  you  our  styles."  When  he  closed  his  speech  all  answered  a-xi  (very  well). 
Cxima'wic,  a  supreme  chief  of  the  Sk  !in  spoke :  "Very  well,  my  prairie  friends, 
we  hope  that  what  you  have  said  is  all  true.  For  our  part  we  simply  came  at 
your  request  with  the  intention  of  meeting  you  in  honor  as  you  have  said.  We 
also  have  told  our  children  (meaning  those  who  had  accompanied  them)  not 
to  disturb  anything  you  have  nor  yourselves.  My  children  are  obedient  in 
whatever  we  tell  them.  We  brought  you  dried  fish  flesh ;  we  brought  you  robes 
of  various  kinds  made  from  the  fur  of  the  animals  we  kill  near  the  river.  We 
want  in  exchange  especially  horses  and  buffalo  robes.  We  will  stay  with  you 
five  days  at  the  longest  [note  the  pattern  number].  We  will  let  you  dance  first 
tonight  while  we  look  on."  The  prairie  people  agreed  to  this.  The  meeting 
was  held  out  in  a  big  open  space  [to  avoid  a  surprise  attack],  no  timber  nearby, 
but  sage  brush  and  sand  hills.  Our  chiefs  told  us  not  to  expose  any  of  our 
weapons  unless  they  started  trouble. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  ever}^thing  was  going  nicely.  That  night  they  danced 
war[?]  dances  and  others.  Our  chiefs  looked  on  with  their  chiefs  and  some 
of  our  men.  Others  of  our  men  guarded  our  camp  and  kept  a  watch  posted. 
Next  night  we  entertained  them,  showing  our  several  dances.  Everything  went 
nicely  up  to  the  last  day  when  we  began  trading.  The  chiefs  and  medicine  men 
traded;  our  people  got  horses,  about  nine  of  them,  and  other  things.  The 
Bannock  brought  tobacco  in  great  quantities.    Trading  went  on  all  day. 

That  night  we  had  nine  horses  to  look  after.  I  and  four  others  watched 
until  midnight,  when  we  went  to  bed.  Next  morning  we  found  our  horses 
missing  and  that  half  of  the  Bannock  were  gone.  Our  chiefs  asked  the  prairie 
chiefs  what  had  become  of  the  horses  they  had  given  us.  They  did  not  know, 
were  surprised  to  learn  the  horses  were  missing.  Our  boys  tracked  the  horses 
where  thev  had  been  driven  over  the  hills.     We  discovered  the  horses  had  been 


^-^  See  Sapir,  U'ishrotii  Texts,  104,  and  p.  228  of  the  present  paper. 
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stolen  back.  Then  we  got  busy  and  started  afoot  taking  short-cuts  which  the 
Wai'am  knew,  being  well  acquainted  with  that  country.  We  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  we  found  our  horses  herded  by  four  men  in  a  deep  canyon.  When 
they  saw  us  they  fled  over  the  hills.  They  were  chased.  One  man  was  over- 
taken, thrashed,  and  then  allowed  to  go  when  badly  cut  up.  They  had  been 
resting  the  horses,  waiting  until  night  came  when  they  would  travel  again.  Some 
of  the  older  Paiute  and  Bannock  had  gone  on  to  get  a  start.  When  we  returned 
with  the  horses  and  they  found  that  one  of  their  men  was  cut  up  and  pretty 
badly  hurt,  they  began  to  be  hostile.     Of  course,  our  men  were  ready. 

Immediately  a  fight  started.  We  got  in  a  creek  bed  and  fought  from  behind 
the  bank,  keeping  them  in  the  open  as  much  as  we  could.  We  got  orders  from 
the  war  chief  to  leave  our  positions  that  night  after  it  was  quite  dark  and  to 
make  for  the  landing,  so  that  if  we  were  followed  we  would  have  a  chance  of 
getting  away.  We  who  had  the  horses  left  before  the  others.  Of  course,  we 
had  struck  camp  before  we  began  fighting.  We  did  not  lose  a  man  in  that  fight 
as  we  fought  carefully,  close  together,  and  keeping  well  under  the  protecting 
bank.  Several  of  the  other  side  were  hit.  We  swam  the  horses  across  the  river 
to  the  Washington  side. 

Next  morning  we  waited  and  found  that  they  had  broken  camp  and  were 
getting  away  as  fast  as  they  could  over  the  hills.  The  chiefs  of  the  Bannock 
did  not  even  apologize  [  !]  ;  it  seemed  that  they  wanted  to  start  trouble.  Their 
intention  had  been  to  get  us  there,  trade  with  us,  and  afterward  take  the  things 
back,  driving  us  off  or  killing  us  if  we  fought  back.  But  they  saw  the  numbers 
were  about  equal  and  that  we  showed  ourselves  brave,  so  they  could  do  no  better 
than  to  try  to  steal  the  horses  alone  from  us.     We  reached  home  safely. 

About  four  or  five  years  afterward  they  called  us  again  to  meet  at  the 
same  place.  The  Bannock  chiefs  sent  us  word  that  they  would  have  their 
children  behave  and  treat  us  nicely,  that  they  had  more  horses  and  many  nice 
buffalo  robes.  But  we  decided  to  pay  no  attention  to  their  invitation  unless  we 
should  go  for  war.  The  river  chiefs  held  their  council  at  Wasco  this  time  and 
decided  that  if  they  went  again  it  would  mean  a  bloody  war,  so  we,  or  the  chiefs, 
decided  not  to  go.  Word  was  sent  upriver  to  them  that  while  they  were  as 
near  as  Wallula  they  might  as  well  come  down  to  Wasco  or  to  Wai'am.  Across 
the  river  from  Wallula  was  a  village  to  which  they  signalled  and  told  what  they 
wanted,  and  through  whom  we  received  their  invitations. 
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RELIGIOUS  PRACTISES  AND  BELIEFS 

SPIRITS 

Practises  center  almost  wholly  in  shamanism.  Furthermore,  this  was  of  a  rela- 
tively simple  sort,  with  a  gloss  of  more  typical  ceremonialism  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  There  were  no  ceremonials  not  connected  with  shamanistic  rites.  Beyond 
this  the  doctrinal  background  is  relatively  unknown  to  us,  but  seems  to  have 
been  but  weakly  developed. 

Secret  societies  did  not  exist  among  the  Wishram,  nor  were  there  shamans' 
organizations.  The  shaman  was  assisted  by  a  speaker,  but  clownishness  was  not 
part  of  his  activities,  nor  did  buffoonery  occur  in  other  connections.  Masks 
were  not  used,  with  the  sole  exception  of  one  to  frighten  children. 

Prayers  were  directed  to  the  earth,  the  rivers,  the  clouds,  to  the  whole 
categor}'  of  natural  phenomena.  The  impression  derived  is  that  the  Wishram 
thought  of  themselves  as  among  the  earth's  creatures,  one  class  of  things  among 
the  elements  of  the  universe,  and  on  a  parity  with  them,  no  different  from  them. 
The  prayers  and  declarations  to  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  whatever,  seem  to 
imply  only  that  the  individual  wished  to  fix,  to  indicate  his  place  among  them. 
It  is  clear  that  the  natural  phenomena  played  only  a  passive  role ;  they  were  not 
spirits  from  which  power  could  be  obtained.  The  exception  was  thunder,  which 
figured  as  a  spiritual  entity,  and  as  such,  as  a  guardian.  Their  function  appears 
in  the  naming  rites :  "We  want  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  creeks,  the  bluffs, 
the  timber  to  know  that  this  man  or  woman  is  now  named  so  and  so.  We 
want  to  let  the  fishes,  the  birds,  the  winds,  snow,  and  rain,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  know  that  so  and  so  has  become  as  alive  again.  His  name  will  be  heard 
again  when  this  man  is  called."  In  an  account  of  the  Smohallah  rites,  which 
certainly  incorporate  the  ancient  views,  the  sun  was  more  frequently  appealed 
to  in  prayer,  the  moon  and  stars  less  often. 

The  spirits  from  which  power  was  obtained  were  animals,  birds,  reptiles, 
insects,  and  fish,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  physical  world,  not  the  physical  world 
itself.  Their  number  was  large;  there  were  mentioned,  grizzly  and  common 
bear,  buffalo,  wolf,  coyote,  cougar,  wild  cat,  deer,  mountain  animals  generally; 
eagle,  raven,  birds  of  the  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers  generally,  both  large  and 
small;  rattlesnake,  mountain  lizard,  turtle;  sturgeon;  insects;  thunder.  The  list 
is  not  complete. 

There  was  at  least  one  anthropomorphic  spirit  who  figures  as  a  guardian, 
Itclixyan,  mentioned  in  a  Wasco  tale.  She  dwelt  in  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  figured  as  a  protector  of  fishermen  and  hunters  of  water  animals.'-*  A 
water-monster  (itcxi'un),  living  in  the  big  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  the  Columbia 
was  also  a  guardian.  Thunder  was  a  large  bird  which  caused  lightning  when 
it  spat. 


">28  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  260-263.     The   Chinook  equivalent  is  Iqamia'itx    (Boas,   Chi- 
nook Texts,  230). 
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These  guardian  spirits  (iayutmax,  itca'yutmax  [f.])  were  by  no  means 
of  the  same  potency.  A  shaman  could  not  cure  any  one  who  had  been  bewitched 
unless  his  own  spirit  was  more  powerful  than  the  spirit  intrusive  in  the  patient. 
Hopeless  cases  were  those  bewijched  by  the  spirits  of  the  grizzly,  water-monster, 
mountain  lizard,  eagle,  sturgeon,  cougar,  and  turtle.  Of  these  the  grizzly  and 
water-monster  bewitchings  were  most  fateful.  Even  the  most  powerful  shamans 
would  not  attempt  to  cure  these. 

Those  who  had  sturgeon  spirits  were  exceptionally  brave ;  no  matter  what 
wounds  they  might  have  received  they  would  not  succumb,  just  as  a  sturgeon's 
vitality  is  great.  It  may  be  deeply  cut  without  being  killed.  War  chiefs  almost 
always  had  for  spirits,  sturgeons,  rocks,  or  trees.  Some  of  them  might  be  struck 
by  arrows  but  they  could  not  be  wounded,  and  if  they  did  penetrate,  these  men 
would  not  die.     Only  those  who  had  weak  spirits  or  none  at  all  were  killed. 

Certain  spirits  gave  one  the  power  to  move  stealthily,  to  hide  readily,  and 
be  hard  to  shoot.  Such  were  mountain  lizards,  snakes,  small  insects,  and  small 
birds.    Only  those  with  more  powerful  spirits  could  spy  them  out  and  shoot  them. 

One  who  had  a  deer  spirit  became  a  good  hunter  of  deer.  He  dreamed  of 
where  they  were  to  be  found.  The  deer  talked  to  [told?]  him.  Such  a  man 
never  ate  deer  meat,  save  when  sick  and  about  to  die,  he  would  ask  for  tthe  flesh, 
eat  a  small  piece  and  in  a  few  days  be  well  again. 

A  man  with  a  rattlesnake  spirit  would  not  be  bitten  by  them.  He  could 
safely  pick  them  up.  He  skinned  them,  dried  the  skin,  and  mixed  it  with  his 
tobacco.  Only  such  a  man  could  smoke  this.  He  could  also  send  his  snake 
(spirit)  to  bite  someone. 

There  were  other  mythical  beings  who  were  not  guardian  spirits.  Of  these 
we  know  of  gaiaba'xam,  a  land  monster.  This  was  described  as  resembling  an 
alligator,  provided  with  a  rattle  like  a  rattlesnake,  and  which  left  a  big  track 
as  it  crawled. ^-^  They  were  plentiful  in  holes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
it  was  said,  "but  blasting  for  the  road  must  have  driven  them  out !"  The  follow- 
ing tales  were  told  of  this : 

Two  boys  killed  one  and  got  its  spirit.  During  a  war  they  split  its  hide,  put  it  on, 
and  did  wonderful  things. 

A  Spokane  girl  of  ten  or  thereabouts  was  swallowed'  by  one.  They  found  the  .hole 
it  was  in,  built  a  fire  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  smothered  the  monster.  A  lone  Spo- 
kane man  crawled  in  and  brought  it  out.  When  they  cut  him  open,  they  found  the  girl 
whole  inside. 

Cannibal  women  figure  in  the  folk-tales.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  were 
entities  of  the  same  sort  as  the  spirits,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  spoken  of  in 
everyday  life,  they  were  something  more  tangible  than  mere  actors  of  the  myths. 
At  !at  !a'lia  was  a  huge  stupid  ogress,  represented  in  a  mask  used  to  frighten 
children  as  having  an  ugly  face,  big  eyes  and  ears,  and  said  to  have  been  striped 
like  her  children.  She  stole  human  children  which  she  devoured;  her  children 
were  fed  snakes,  frogs,  toads  and  the  like.  Her  husband  of  the  tales  was 
(Horned?)  Owl.     Akxa'qusa  was  another  cannibal  woman.     She  may  hp.ve  been 

1-9  Cf.  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  117. 
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only  a  creation  of  the  tales,  but  she  was  associated  in  everyday  life  with  a  wicked 
multiple-barbed  arrowpoint,  named  for  her.  She  was  said  to  have  once  descended 
on  the  Wishram  village  and  eaten  all  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  clear  that  a  burden  was  imposed  on  the  recipient  of  power  not  to 
abuse  it.  Thus  a  Wasco  tale  turns  on  such  a  case.  A  youth  who  has  been  given 
power  by  the  elk  is  induced  by  his  evil  father  to  kill  them  needlessly.  The  elk 
takes  him  to  task  and  withdraws  his  influence."" 

On  the  subject  of  the  personal  soul,  we  have  nothing  save  a  recorded  word, 
walu'tk,  meaning  life,  spirit,  wind,  breath. 

ACQUIRING  POWER 

The  acquisition  of  power  was  open  to  everyone ;  sex  was  no  bar  to  it. 
Success  in  life  was  contingent  on  acquiring  some  power  from  the  spirits,  yet 
some  never  acquired  any.  Since  the  measure  of  success  was  held  to  be  directly 
dependent  on  the  extent  of  power,  and  this  was  held  to  vary  from  one  individual 
to  another,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  actual  causal  sequence  was  the 
reverse :  those  who  were  successful  credited  themselves  with  unusual  spirit 
power.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  anyone  would  maintain  failure  in  his  quest 
for  power.  The  very  secrecy  maintained  about  one's  spirit  experiences  offered 
opportunity  to  keep  that  fact  concealed  until  occasion  should  arise  when  some 
success  was  achieved  to  hint  at  the  possession  of  power.  It  does  not  seem  clear 
that  the  lad  who  returned  from  his  quest  admitted  anything  more  than  that  he 
had  an  experience,  without  revealing  its  content.  Again,  at  spirit  dances  those 
with  power  hinted  at  their  spirits  by  their  actions,  but  no  more.  The  full  reve- 
lation came  only  at  the  point  of  death  when  all  the  details  were  recited.  Under 
such  conditions  the  stage  was  set  to  assume  a  very  close  causal  relationship 
between  spirit  power  and  material  success. 

The  revelation  at  death  or  in  dire  need  had  a  form  quite  stereotyped.  The 
dying  man  called  for  some  article  connected  with  his  spirit,  told  how  he  came 
by  his  power,  and  recited  that  as  an  omen  it  would  storm.  Thus,  a  man  who 
had  a  wolf  as  a  guardian  had  its  backbone  set  on  a  pole,  one  with  a  deer  spirit 
then  ate  deer  meat  for  the  first  time;  in  a  Wasco  tale  a  man  whose  guardian 
was  an  elk  asked  for  five  elkskins.^^^ 

Certain  individual  tabus  also  revealed  the  nature  of  the  spirit  guardian. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  a  man  refrained  from  deer  meat  actually  revealed  that  the 
deer  was  one  of  his  spirits.  Others  would  not  eat  fish,  or  certain  kinds  of 
berries,  and  so  on.  (We  surmise  that  this  does  not  imply  that  the  berry  was 
itself  a  guardian  spirit.) 

This  reticence  about  spirit  experiences  is  strikingly  dissimilar  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Klamath,  e.g.,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  make  theirs  known  explicitly 
on  proper  occasion.  On  the  other  hand  it  conforms  to  the  practise  of  such 
groups  as  Ojibway."-    It  may  be  that  in  this  the  Klamath  follow  the  Californian 


"0  Sapir,   Wishram  Texts,  257-259. 

131  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  221-223,  258. 

132  Compare  Radin,  Some  Aspects  of  Puberty  Fasting  Among  the  Ojibwa. 
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tradition,  where  religion  rests  lightly  and  in  fact  guardian  spirits  were  almost 
wholly  unknown,  while  the  Wishram  conform  to  the  more  general  American 
view.  Again,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  Wishram  loses  spirit  power  while  mourn- 
ing, as  among  the  Klamath. 

The  guardianship  of  a  spirit  or  individual  protector  could  be  gained  only 
when  one  was  young.  After  a  certain  period  the  power  to  acquire  it  vanished 
and  if  one  had  not  by  that  time  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  protection 
of  a  spirit  he  would  remain  so  unprotected  ever  after.  The  protection  of  a 
spirit  was  gained  in  some  solitary  place,  generally  in  the  mountains.  After  a 
period  of  "training"  for  a  spirit  one  would  appear  to  the  young  man  in  a  dream 
or  vision.  He  would  assure  him  of  his  protection,  and  would  give  him  some 
sign  by  which  his  protecting  presence  would  be  made  known,  or  some  means 
by  which  wounds  inflicted  by  a  spirit  could  be  healed.  The  power  was  granted 
also  of  being  able  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  spirits.  For  instance,  one 
who  had  gained  the  protection  of  Coyote  could  tell,  on  hearing  a  coyote's  howl, 
what  person  was  going  to  die.  One  that  had  the  Rattlesnake  as  his  guardian 
spirit  could  heal  all  wounds  inflicted  by  a  rattlesnake.  Supposing  one  had  the 
Thunder  as  his  spirit ;  if  he  were  severely  wounded  and  expected  to  die,  he 
would  sing  his  spirit  song,  calling  upon  the  protection  of  the  thunder.  If  the 
thunder  heard  the  call,  it  would  rain  and  thunder  at  a  particular  time  of  the  day, 
even  if  the  sky  were  cloudless  and  the  weather  absolutely  clear,  and  the  wounded 
man  was  sure  to  recover ;  if  it  did  not  rain,  he  would  die.  No  one  ever  revealed 
how  he  came  by  his  spirit ;  only  at  the  hour  of  death  he  disclosed  all  the  mysteries 
pertaining  to  it.  The  belief  in  these  spirit  powers  is  still  very  strong  and  many 
Indians  who  seem  to  be  thoroughly  civilized  and  sophisticated  have  spirits  secretly. 

A  child  began  to  "train"  (alxEla'y',  literally,  moves  himself),  that  is,  prepare 
for  a  spirit  experience,  when  still  quite  young,  six  to  twelve  years  old  ("when 
he  can  talk  plainly").  He  was  sent  out  at  night  to  some  distant  lonely  place, 
to  a  lake,  the  mountains,  the  river,  a  large  grove  of  big  trees,  or  some  big  rock 
pile.  This  was  always  at  a  considerable  distance^^^  from  home,  in  a  place  which 
was  usually  quite  unfrequented.  He  was  bidden  to  travel  about  and  finish  an 
appointed  task  at  the  designated  spot.  This  was  always  stereotyped ;  piling 
up  rocks,  pulling  up  young  oak  or  fir  trees,  or  making  withes  of  the  saplings. 
The  task  was  accommodated  to  the  child's  strength ;  at  first  small  rocks,  e.g., 
were  piled,  larger  ones  later.  This  was  looked  upon  as  physical  preparation  for 
life  as  well  as  opening  the  way  to  acquiring  a  spirit."''  When  the  assignment 
was  to  some  inaccessible  and  distant  place,  the  lad  was  ordered  to  leave  some 
sign  that  he  had  been  there.  He  was  given  a  carved  piece  of  wood  or  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  stone  to  leave;  something  that  a  person  (one  was  always  sent  to 
investigate)  would  recognize  without  doubt.  Such  carved  images  represented 
bear,  deer,  birds,  or  fish.  Or  he  might  be  instructed  to  return  with  a  branch 
or  plant  to  be  gotten  only  in  this  particular  place.    The  rock  piles  and  the  withes 

^2^  McGuff  gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  application  of  the  pattern  number  in  his  notes  : 
"more  than  five  miles." 

^3*  The  Thompson  looked  on  training  during  the  vision  quest  in  the  same  light  (Tcit,. 
The  TlioDif^soii  Indians,  317  f). 
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that   he   made   were   proof   in   themselves.      Should   the   inspector    find   he   had 
slighted  his  task,  he  was  sent  back  next  night  to  complete  it.^^^ 

One  such  place  was  a  cave,  called  tca'mogi,  a  half  mile  below  Nixlu'idix 
on  the  Columbia  bank.  At  high  water  this  is  under  water.  Boys  were  sent  at 
night  to  dive  into  its  entrance ;  it  seemed  to  draw  them  in  as  they  entered.  There 
were  a  number  of  such  places  nearby. 

One  man  sent  five  brothers  to  stay  in  this  cave.  Something  threv^^  snakes  or  bugs  on 
one  of  them.  He  started  to  run  out  but  was  cut  in  two  before  he  got  away.  The  others 
tried  successively;  some  stayed  through  two  or  three  experiences,  the  fourth  stayed  through 
four.  But  all  of  them  were  killed.  Then  this  man  sent  the  fifth,  his  last  son.  This  one 
knew  how  to  stay;  he  was  the  last.  He  stayed  there  through  five  nights  and  got  great 
shamanistic  power. 

At  waca'k'ukc,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  village  cq'o'nana, 
w^as  a  big  rock  in  the  v.ater,  at  which  boys  sought  spirits. 

The  lad  was  sent  at  irregular  intervals  to  spend  a  night  at  each  of  several 
lonely  spots.  He  continued  until  he  received  an  experience.  The  child  knew 
nothing  of  what  he  was  to  expect,  nor  did  the  one  who  sent  him  on  the  quest. 
While  he  was  sitting  awaiting  it,  the  spirit  animal  approached  with  a  great  roar- 
ing sound,  accompanied  by  flashes  of  fire,  a  high  wind,  hail  and  rain.  The  child 
was  frightened  helpless,  or  fell  into  a  trance  ("a  kind  of  sleep")  in  which  he 
seemed  to  dream  the  words  spoken  by  this  animal.  He  dreamt  (that  the  power 
spoke  like  a  human :  "When  some  one  is  sick,  you  will  cure  him ;  you  must  then 
follow  me  singing."    The  acquisition  was  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  involuntary. 

In  a  Wasco  tale,  a  boy  was  visited  by  an  elk,  who  said:  "li  you  will  serve  me*  and 
hear  what  I  say,  I  will  be  your  master  and-  will  help  you  in  every  necessity.  You  must 
not  be  proud.  You  must  not  kill  too  many  of  any  kind  of  animal.  I  will  be  your  guardian 
5pirit."^3® 

The  lad  was  sick,  helpless  and  frightened.  A  shaman  was  employed  to 
relieve  and  to  restore  him.  Many  of  them  got  more  than  one  spirit  at  a  time ; 
this  made  them  especially  ill  and  unstrung.  But  they  were  accordingly  stronger 
in  the  future,  and  correspondingly  greater  shamans.  A  shaman  was  respected 
according  to  the  number  of  spirits  he  had,  and  paid  in  proportion.  Some  had 
as  many  as  five  or  six  familiars,  either  all  mountain  birds  and  animals,  or  a 
variety  of  river  and  lake  fishes,  river  and  lake  birds. 

THE  SH.^MAN'S  INAUGURAL  DANCE 

A  more  elaborate  mode  of  relieving  the  visionary  was  adopted  when  an 
older  lad  or  young  woman  went  out  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  seeking 
spirit  power  of  sufificient  potency  to  establish  himself  as  a  shaman.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  provide  occasion  for  the  inauguration  of  his  career. 

When  he  returned  he  told  his  relatives,  his  parents  primarily.  They  prepared 
a  nicelv  tanned  elkskin  as  a  dance  platform,  stretching  it  on  a  rectangular  frame 
of  boards  set  on  edge  so  that  it  lay  a  foot  from  the  ground.  This  was  placed 
in  the  house  with  a  painted  post,  as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  set  upright  beside  it. 


13-"'  Sapir,  IVishram  Texts,  187. 
136  Sapir,  lyishratn  Texts,  257. 
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Everyone  gathered  in  the  house  at  night.  The  lad  took  his  position  on  the 
stretched  elkhide,  dancing  on  it  that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground,  holding 
on  to  the  pole  as  he  danced.  He  sang  five  songs.  Others  sang  with  him,  keeping 
time  by  rapidly  beating  with  short  sticks  (a  foot  long)  on  a  long  board  laid 
before  them.  One  drummer  was  provided  with  a  long  pole  (one  of  fourteen 
feet  in  length)  swung  in  a  horizontal  position  from  the  roof  beams  by  a  rope 
tied  to  each  end.  This  was  at  a  convenient  height  so  that  a  man  could  swing 
it  end-on  against  a  plank  set  up  for  the  purpose.  The  one  who  used  this  drum 
had  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  songs ;  he  was  well  paid  by  all  the  singers. 
(Yet  a  Klamath  informant  told  Spier  that  in  his  youth  he  had  worked  one  of 
these  drums  for  the  Dalles  people.) 

When  he  finished,  his  father  and  other  relatives  danced  on  the  elkhide,  one 
after  another,  singing  their  spirit  songs.  They  danced  to  help  him.  While  he 
was  dancing  his  mother  went  about  giving  things  away.  When  a  man  of  strong 
power  danced  to  help  the  youth,  she  made  him  a  gift.  Those  who  sang  (rela- 
tives alone?)  also  gave  things  away.  These  were  slung  over  a  cord  stretched 
across  the  house;  some  things  placed  among  them  symbolized  horses  to  be 
given  away. 

When  the  lad  had  gotten  power,  they  appealed  to  a  shaman  to  treat  him. 
The  shaman  danced  and  gave  presents  away;  he  danced  for  a  long  time.  Then 
they  helped  the  lad  onto  the  shaman's  back,  who  then  danced  with  him  and  sang 
to  make  him  strong.  The  boy  became  unconscious  and  stiff  as  a  board.  He 
was  laid  beside  the  elkskin,  where  the  shaman  blew  over  him  until  the  boy 
began  to  sing.  Then  he  rose  again,  reascended  the  elkskin  platform,  and  danced 
once  more.     Now  he  was  strong. 

Then  the  boy  tried  his  power.  He  called  out :  "Who  is  sick  ?"  Someone 
came  forward  and  lay  down.  He  sucked  the  spot,  singing;  others  were  dancing 
and  singing,  too,  to  help  him.  He  took  out  the  sickness,  held  it  in  his  hand  ; 
black  matter  ran  from  it.     He  swallowed  it  to  feed  his  spirit. 

The  performance  lasted  for  five  successive  nights.  On  the  last  morning 
his  parents  gave  away  quantities  of  gifts.  Just  when  the  shaman  gave  his  aid 
and  the  neophxie  first  tried  his  powers  is  not  clear  in  our  account,  but  it  was 
probably  during  the  last  of  the  five  nights. 

SHAMANS'  PERFORMANCES 

Spirit  dances  were  held  only  or  primarily  in  midwinter,  that  is,  from  De- 
cember to  March.  These  were  occasions  when  those  with  spirit  power  met  to- 
gether to  sing  their  spirit  songs  and  to  dance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
circumscription  of  such  performances  to  midwinter  aligns  this  with  the  "sacred 
period"  of  the  tyi)ical  Northwest  Coast  tribes,  among  whom  spirit  power  returned 
to  the  performers  at  this  time  and  when  alone  they  could  dance. 

Each  person,  men  and  women,  sang  but  once  during  the  nigiit,  but  they 
might  repeat  the  song  for  as  many  nights  as  the  aflfair  continued.  They  never 
sang  in  this  fashion  by  day.     The  dance  form  consisted  in  part  of  alternately 
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flinging  the  body  forward  with  arms  outstretched  and  then  leaning  as  far  back 
as  possible.'"'  The  swinging  pole-drum  was  also  used  at  these  performances.  They 
gave  some  little  things  away ;  a  few  eagle  feathers  or  some  other  articles  they 
wore.  A  singer  was  not  compelled  to  make  gifts,  but  if  he  did  not,  he  was  classed 
as  cheap,  mean  minded,  and  selfish,  and  when  such  a  one  was  hired  to  cure  he 
was  paid  less  than  those  who  freely  gave  away  their  belongings.  The  belief  was 
that  one  who  gave  freely  knew  he  had  a  strong  spirit,  would  become  a  strong 
shaman  when  he  was  ready  to  practise,  would  secure  the  best  of  pay  because  he 
was  more  certain  of  a  cure.  Such  a  shaman  could  soon  reimburse  himself  for  the 
cost  of  these  gifts. 

Since  a  person  would  never  speak  of  his  spirit  until  his  death,  the  only  way 
in  which  the  people  generally  knew  of  it  was  at  such  performances.  Then  the 
singer  referred  to  his  spirit  in  his  songs.  He  also  wore  a  symbol ;  the  feathers 
of  the  bird,  a  strip  of  skin  or  a  pelt,  a  necklace  of  snake  skin  or  of  fish  vertebrae. 
Since  these  were  peculiar  to  the  visionaries,  they  never  borrowed  parts  of  such 
costumes  from  one  another.  They  also  showed  what  their  spirits  were  by  their 
actions.  One  with  a  wolf  spirit  wore  a  hat  and  belt  of  wolf  skin;  if  he  had 
both  wolf  and  eagle  he  imitated  them,  spreading  his  fingers  and  waving  his  arms 
in  imitation  of  an  eagle's  flight,  e.g.  Others  imitated  the  cries  of  their  spirits; 
as  wagwa'li  gwa'li  for  the  raven,  and  La'zi  i^a'zi  for  a  rattlesnake.  They  did  not 
always  wear  appropriate  costume  but  contented  themselves  with  these  imitative 
performances.'^^ 

A  probable  element  of  these  dances  of  which  we  were  not  told  is  the  custom 
of  dancing  as  close  to  the  fire  as  one  could  bear.  This  was  not  only  the  habit  of 
the  Klamath  in  one  direction,  but  characteristic  of  the  Northwest  Coast  proper 
as  well.  Its  presence  in  this  region  is  attested  at  least  by  the  references  in  a 
Wasco  tale.  This  describes  just  such  a  singing  and  dancing  festival  among  the 
animals,  wherein  the  singers  carry  others  on  their  backs  as  they  dance  over  the 
fire ;  each  of  the  five  nights  they  dance  closer  to  the  flames.'^** 

The  reaction  of  a  person  not  at  the  moment  a  dancer  took  a  definite  form. 
When  a  man  or  woman  heard  his  own  song  being  sung,  he  "became  like  fire  in- 
side; wild."  He  called  on  some  one  to  cut  his  flesh  so  that  he  could  eat  it.  This 
one  pinched  up  the  flesh  of  the  arm  of  the  one  requesting  it,  cut  off  a  bit,  and 
gave  it  to  him  to  eat.  He  also  wiped  away  his  own  blood  with  his  hand  and  licked 
it.  "That  was  his  spirit  doing  that."  Next  morning  he  bathed  the  wound  with 
cold  water.  This  was  done  only  once  during  any  one  dance.  He  did  not  have 
to  make  a  present  to  the  one  who  cut  his  flesh  for  him.  A  man  who  went  to 
dances  all  winter  w^ould  have  a  row  of  scars  along  each  arm.  Only  the  arms  were 
cut  in  this  fashion.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  meant  by  "hearing  his  own 
song."  It  may  mean  that  a  man  was  not  always  the  leader  when  his  song  was 
sung,  or  that  it  contiiuied  after  he  had  ceased.    Or  as  is  more  likely,  once  a  man 


137  The  round  or  squaw  dance  form  was  unknown  to  the  Wishram  in  any  of  their  rites; 
It  was,  however,  used  by  the  Yakima. 

138  This  performance  closely  parallels  the  guardian  spirit  dance  of  the  Nez  Perce  (Spin- 
■den,  The  Nez  Perce  Indians,  262-264). 

139  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  311-312;  see  also  95-99  and  compare   129-131. 
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had  sung  during  the  dance,  his  song  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  ahhough  he 
did  not  dance  again.  /Knother  possibihty  is  that  he  heard  someone  who  had  the 
same  spirit  singing,  although  it  is  not  hkely  that  any  two  individuals  had  identical 
songs. 

This  type  of  activity  had  its  analog  among  the  Blackfoot,  where  bits  of  flesh 
were  cut  in  rows  from  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk  as  offerings  to  the  sun/*^ 
Specific  inquiry  among  the  Wishram  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  rites  of 
the  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka,  wherein  skewered  flesh  was  torn  loose,  nor  the  biting 
practises  of  their  cannibal  dancers."^ 

An  account  of  a  more  ambitious  performance  (or  perhaps  of  two)  was  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Teio.  Sa'lmin  (or  Wa'katca  ?)  was  a  shaman  who  did  not  prac- 
tise curing.  He  had  a  daughter  who  had  a  little  power.  When  she  danced  she 
wore  a  frontlet  of  beaded  pendants  on  her  forehead,  which  hung  down  to  cover 
her  eyes,  so  that  no  one  could  see  them.  He  built  a  large  dance  house  with  a 
bench  running  along  all  its  sides.  It  was  a  plank  house  perhaps  forty  feet  long, 
with  a  single  fireplace.  He  also  provided  the  usual  elkskin  dance  platform  in 
the  center  of  the  house,  near  which  was  an  upright  post  to  hold  to.  People  from 
everywhere  were  invited  to  his  dance,  for  which  he  had  a  feast  prepared.  The 
house  was  so  crowded  that  they  sat  not  only  on  the  bench  but  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  it. 

Five  young  men  assisted  him.  Each  had  a  blanket  over  his  shoulders  which 
was  tied  about  his  waist.  They  knelt  in  a  row  in  front  of  a  long  board  with  their 
heads  bowed.  Each  was  provided  with  a  short  billet  of  wood  which  he  thumped 
vertically  on  the  plank  in  time  to  the  song.  These  billets  were  the  length  and 
thickness  of  the  forearm,  and  were  held  one  hand  above  the  other. 

The  shaman  had  some  (seal?)  oil  which  he  poured  back  and  forth  in  his 
cupped  hands  and  rubbed  over  his  face.  He  never  got  sore  eyes.  As  he  sang  he 
danced  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  boys.  He  stood  before  the  five  throwing  (duck?) 
feathers  into  the  air.  One  of  the  boys'  sticks  began  to  sway,  pulling  him  about. 
He  could  not  let  go.  It  pulled  him  to  his  feet ;  he  had  a  little  spirit  power.  The 
shaman  told  some  strong  men  to  watch  the  boy,  to  grasp  him  from  behind  by  the 
blanket  which  was  firmly  tied  about  him.  They  were  to  hold  him  back  and  make 
him  stay  in  his  place.  The  boy  lay  stiff  and  lifeless  but  still  held  the  stick  up- 
right on  his  chest,  clenched  in  his  hands.  Two  or  four  boys  lay  thus.  Then 
someone  with  a  little  power  blew  on  the  boy's  stick  to  loosen  his  grip,  so  that 
the  spirit  would  not  draw  his  hands  tight  and  kill  him. 

My  [Mrs.  Teio's]  two  brothers  did  this:  the  elder  one  called  the  younger  to 
his  side.  They  sat  side  by  side.  My  younger  brother  began  to  sway.  The  elder 
one  also  did  a  little,  but  he  stopped  and  began  to  thump  again.  The  elder  then 
blew  on  the  other's  hands,  "made  it  cold,"  and  saved  him.  "He  did  not  want  him 
singing  in  that  big  crowd." 


140  Y^'issler,  Blackfoot  Sun  Dance,  265;   see  also  Spier,  Plains  Indian  Sun  Dance,  475, 
493. 

1*1  Boas,  Social  Organization  and  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kivakiuil,  495,  635. 
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All  this  time  Sa'lmln  was  singing;  all  the  people  too.  From  time  to  time 
he  threw  grease  on  the  fire  and  drank  a  lititle  of  it.  Soon  the  boy  {sic)  who  lay 
stiff  called  out  and  began  to  sing.  They  made  him  sit  up  and  loosened  his  blanket. 
Then  he  went  over  onto  the  elkskin  and  sang.  After  he  began  his  family  gave 
presents  away  so  that  he  might  sing  well.  If  they  had  not  given  things  away,  he 
would  have  gotten  sick. 

I  [Mrs.  Teio]  saw  two  boys  sing;  they  had  never  sung  before.  One  was 
my  cousin.  My  grandmother  gave  things  away  for  him.  He  was  her  sister's 
daughter's  son. 

After  these  two  sang,  Sa'lmin  stopped.  Then  others  who  had  spirits  sang  one 
after  another  during  the  night. 

Sa'lmin's  daughter  had  a  bed  built  high  in  the  house  "like  an  upper  story." 
It  was  covered  so  that  she  lay  hidden  there  all  day  for  the  five  days  of  this  per- 
formance. Every  night  she  sang  while  dancing  on  the  elkskin.  She  had  acquired 
a  spirit  some  time  before.  She  was  not  yet  married  (and  seems  to  have  been 
sexually  immature).  While  she  sang  her  mother  and  younger  sister  went  around 
the  fire  singing  with  her.     Her  father  gave  away  presents  each  morning. 

Each  night's  performance  lasted  until  morning.  They  danced  in  this  fashion 
for  five  nights.  Sa'lmin  alone  knew  how  to  give  this  dance  with  the  thumping 
sticks.     These  were  called  wa'kc'kwTti't. 

There  are  two  points  of  comparative  interest  in  this  performance;  the  thump- 
ing sticks  and  the  inner  chamber  for  the  girl.  A  stick  of  a  peculiar  shape  with 
just  these  powers  was  also  known  in  western  Washington.  The  features  are 
alike ;  the  kneeling  boy  cannot  resist  the  pulling  of  the  stick  when  its  spirit  has 
been  sung  into  it.  He  is  clad  in  a  blanket  fastened  about  his  waist,  by  which  his 
friends  attempt  to  hold  him  back.  The  variations  are  largely  in  the  shape  of  the 
stick  or  board.  This  has  been  recorded  among  the  Snuqualmi  and  Snohomish 
of  Puget  Sound,  the  Quinault  on  the  coast,  and  the  Klallam  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca."-  The  inner  chamber  for  the  seclusion  of  the  young  girl  suggests  the 
similar  structure  of  the  Northwest  Coast  tribes  used  for  the  seclusion  of  adoles- 
cents and  as  sleeping-chambers. 

CURING  PRACTISE  AND  WITCHCRAFT 

The  shamanistic  cure^  depended  on  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  substance 
or  spirit  in  the  patient's  body.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  belief  in  sickness  caused 
bv  the  loss  of  the  soul,  as  among  the  Chinook  proper.^^^ 

There  appears  not  to  have  been  much  specialization  of  function  among  sha- 
mans. Every  shaman  could  cure,  although  their  powers,  hence  their  abilities, 
were  thought  to  vary.  Some  among  them  could  further  use  their  powers  to 
inflict  harm  on  other  persons,  bewitch  them.  Idiaxi'lalit  was  the  term  to  designate 
a  curing  shaman;  idiaGe'wam,  those  who  bewitched.^**     (The  feminine  forms  of 


'*- Haeherlin  unci  Gunthcr,  Ethnographischc  Noticcn,  59;  Olson,  Quinault  ms. ;  Gunther,. 
Klallam  Ethnocjraphy,  292. 

1*^  Boas,  Doctrine  of  Souls  among  the  Chinook,  39. 
'^■t  Sajiir,  Wishram  Texts,  16. 
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these  terms  are  itgaxi'lalit  and  itgacc'wam).  Specifically,  the  specialized  rattle- 
snake and  bear  shamans  of  the  California  tribes  had  no  parallels  here.  Those  who 
had  rattlesnake  spirits  cured  snake  bites.     Men  and  women  shamans  cured  in 

the  same  fashion. 

Calling  on  a  shaman  to  cure  was  really  only  an  extension  of  the  belief  that 

anyone  could  cure  himself  provided  his  spirit  was  sufficiently  powerful.     This 

meant  in  practise,  however,  that  self-curing  was   largely  confined  to  shamans. 

Should  one  of  these  get  hurt,  as  by  being  stabbed  or  breaking  a  leg,  he  would  sing 

his  spirit  song  to  protect  and  cure  himself.    "The  spirit  was  awakened;  the  power 

of  this  creature  was  received  by  the  person  who  is  helped  by  it."     We  are  not 

certain  that  he  would  attempt  it  if  he  thought  himself  bewitched.     He  used  no 

rattle  or  drum ;  the  audience,  who  also  sang  with  him  to  help,  beat  time  with 

sticks  on  a  long  plank.     Then  an  omen  would  occur;  it  would  rain  or  thunder. 

(This  was  true  whatever  the  spirit  he  possessed.)     Such  a  rite  occurred  at  home; 

never  in  a  sweat-lodge,  since  the  use  of  these  structures  had  no  relation  to  curing. 

An  excellent  instance  of  this  was  recorded  as  part  of  a  Wasco  war  narrative. 

A  desperately  wounded  man  was  brought  home  to  where  a  scalp  dance  was  held. 

Now  the  man  had  become  sick.  So  then  a  long  pole  was  set  up,  and  then  ceremonial 
feathers  were  tied  on  top  of  the  pole  to  a  wolf's  backbone,  the  man's  guardian  spirit.  The 
man  said  :  "Now  I  shall  die,  and  do  you  all  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  what  I  learned  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Now  then  I  saw  something  [on  my  spirit  quest]  as  a  boy,  so  that  now  I  shall 
tell  you  all  what  it  was  that  spoke  with  me  as  a  boy,  what  I  recognized.  Now  it  is  going 
to  rain  a  little.  Thus  I  know,  I  found  it  out  as  a  boy.  I  saw  black  (clouds)  passing  over 
the  sky,  and  the  sky  turned  white.  And  then  it  rained.  If  it  will  not  rain  and  if  it  will 
not  hail,  then  truly  I  shall  die."  Then  it  started  in  to  rain  and  to  hail,  and  the  wounded 
man  said  ;  "Now  I  shall  bathe  in  the  water,  and  you  will  carry  me."  So  then  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  water  and  put  into  it.  And  then  the  man  recovered ;  surely  indeed  the  Paiutes 
had  shot  at  his  guardian  spirit.  He  did  not  die,  he  became  well.  Every  one  saw  him,  also 
I  here  saw  him.'*^ 

This  illustrates  as  well  how  the  vision  experience  was  told  only  in  extremis. 

Those  who  had  insufficient  power  to  effect  a  self-cure  had  recourse  to  a  sha- 
man. An  emissary  was  sent  to  offer  the  shaman  so  much  in  valuables  for  his  aid. 
If  he  considered  this  insufficient,  he  refused.  Another  person  was  then  sent  to 
offer  more.  The  first  messenger  could  not  go  again,  because  by  the  ver\'  refusal 
it  was  shown  that  he  was  an  unlucky  person  and  had  increased  the  patient's  likeli- 
hood of  dying.  Payment  was  offered  in  the  form  of  canoes,  furs,  stone  bowls, 
dip  nets,  spears,  and  in  the  historic  period,  horses,  cattle,  blankets,  and  money. 
No  payment  was  made  unless  the  cure  was  successful ;  the  shaman  was  some- 
times held  to  a  cure  within  a  limited  time,  else  he  was  not  paid.  In  that  event 
another  one  was  called  in. 

Wlien  the  shaman  felt  that  the  cure  was  more  difficult  than  he  alone  could 
master,  he  invited  another  to  work  with  him. 

If  you  should  become  sick,  then  you  think  to  yourself:  "whom  shall  I  take  that  is  a 
good  medicine-man?"  You  give  him  three  horses  and  two  oxen  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
medicine-man  says  :  "I  shall  nof  succeed  in  making  him  well,  he  is  too  sick."  One  more 
medicine-man  has  been  taken;  now  they  are  two.  He  has  been  given  four  horses,  one 
cow  and  ten  dollars,  and  two  blankets. 

^*''  Sapir,  JJ'islirom  Texts,  221-223. 
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Now  the  medicine-man  says :  "Now  it  is  well  that  we  two  doctor,  we  shall  doctor 
right.  Now  we  two  shall  make  him  well."  And  the  medicine-man  says  (to  his  companion)  : 
"It  seems  that  you  thought  you  are  a  poor  medicine-man.  It  seems  that  this  man  over 
there  has  become  sick,  so  that  we  two  shall  doctor  him  now.  Now  he  will  get  well.  What 
do  you  think,  O  medicine-man,  for  your  part?"  He  says:  "Yes!  now  both  of  us  shall 
doctor  him."  The  two  of  them  doctor  him,  but  he  has  not  got  well.  Now  the  man  dies. 
Both  of  the  medicine-men  are  killed,  (who)  were  doctoring  him.  Those  two  were  wicked, 
they  had  "shot"  him. 

Again  one  man  has  become  sick.  And  again  a  medicine-man  has  been  taken ;  he  has 
been  given  two  horses,  and  three  blankets,  and  ten  dollars.  Also  a  woman  has  been  taken 
(who)  is  to  doctor.  She  has  been  given,  has  been  paid  as  her  fee,  one  horse,  and  one  cow, 
and  two  blankets,  and  five  dollars.  Now  the  two  of  them  doctor;  now  they  have  put  down 
time-beating  sticks  [a  plank  was  pounded  with  sticks]  and  he  sings;  the  medicine-man 
keeps  on  doctoring. 

Now  the  medicine-man  says :  "Now  he  will  not  die,  now  we  two  shall  make  him  well." 
Again,  just  so  the  medicine-woman  says:  "Now  he  will  not  die,  now  we  two  shall  make 
him  well."  Now  the  two  of  them  say :  "Now  tomorrow  we  two  shall  go  home  and  we  shall 
completely  doctor  him."  Now  the  two  of  them  have  just  completely  doctored  him.  And 
then  they  are  about  to  go  home.  They  say:  "Now  where  are  the  horses?"  [in  payment  of 
their  services].    A  boy  goes  to  get  the  horses. ^^^ 

The  drumming  on  a  long  plank  was  done  by  ten  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 
The  shaman,  like  a  chief,  had  a  spokesman,  who  repeated  aloud  what  the  spirit 
communicated  to  the  shaman.  (We  have  no  information  whether  the  same  indi- 
vidual always  assisted  a  shaman). 

All  pre-adolescent  children  were  sent  away,  especially  babies.  There  was  the 
danger  that  the  "disease"  taken  from)  the  patient's  body  might  lodge  in  theirs; 
older  people  were  not  so  susceptible  (because  they  had  spirits  of  their  own  to 
resist?). 

There  was  a  regular  costume  for  practitioners,  which  consisted  essentially  of 
a  cap  bearing  eagle  feathers.  In  addition,  the  shaman  painted  his  face  in  various 
colors,  wore  buckskin  leggings  and  shirt,  and,  we  presume,  articles  peculiar  to 
his  familiar  spirit  as  described  above.  Shamans  had  rattles  made  of  a  bunch  of 
dew-claws  strung  together ;  we  do  not  know  that  they  were  used  in  curing, 
however. 

A  shaman  always  smoked'  before  starting  to  cure,  taking  five  puffs  of  his 
pipe  and  inhaling  the  smoke.  This  made  his  cure  more  effective  since  it  made  his 
spirit  more  active  and  strong. 

A  big  fire  was  built  beside  which  the  patient  was  laid.  The  shaman  sang  his 
spirit  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  din  created  by  whacking  at  the  plank- 
drum,  warmed  his  hands  repeatedly  at  the  fire  beside  him,  and  placed  them  on 
the  sick  man's  stomach.  The  spirit  power  in  his  hands  drew  the  "disease"  toward 
them.  Then  he  applied  his  mouth  to  the  spot  to  suck  it  out.  (A  tube  was  not 
used).  In  this  manner  he  drew  out  "blood,  bad  stuff."  Having  gotten  it  into 
his  mouth,  he  spat  it  into  a  vessel  of  water  "to  cool  it."  It  was  then  more  easily- 
handled.  Ordinarily  it  remained  invisible  to  the  laity  although  other  shamans 
could  see  it  readily  enough.  He  would  sometimes  show  a  little  object  as  the  of- 
fending substance. 

Mrs.  Teio's  niece,  Julia  Wahpat  is  a  shaman.  She  can  take  "dirt  out  of  one's  eyes." 
She  blows  into  them  and  then  sucks  it  out. 


"8  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  179-183. 
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Matter-of-fact  procedures  must  also  have  accompanied  shamanistic  cures, 
or  been  invoked  for  common  disorders.  We  have  no  data  on  these.  It  is  ob- 
served, however,  in  an  account  that  a  convalescent  was  given  fish-soup,  made  of 
the  heads  of  salmon  and  white  salmon.^*^ 

Bewitching  seems  to  have  been  common,  or  perhaps  most  serious  illnesses 
and  injuries  were  laid  to  this.  When  serious  trouble  arose  between  two  Wishram, 
one  might  pay  a  shaman  to  bewitch  ("poison")  his  rival.  A  few  days'  illness  and 
the  bewitched  one  died.  As  he  expired  he  spoke  the  very  v/ords  used  by  the  sha- 
man in  sending  his  spirit  on  its  mission,  in  which  the  shaman  instructed  it  just 
how  the  deed  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  dying  man  named  his  rival  as  the 
instigator.  The  accused  was  tried  by  the  chief  who  assessed  a  fine  as  blood - 
money ;  should  he  fail  to  pay,  he  was  ordered  shot.  The  relatives  of  the  bewitched 
man  might  not  wait  for  action  of  the  chief's  council  but  take  vengeance  into  their 
own  hands.  Five  or  six  were  sometimes  slain  in  a  feud  begun  by  a  charge  of 
witchcraft  before  the  case  came  before  the  council.  The  fine  was  especially 
heavy  in  that  event,  since  the  guilty  man  was  held  responsible  for  the  additional 
deaths  as  well.  The  chief  rarely  bothered  with  feuds  of  this  sort  among  the 
lowest  class.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  malignant  shaman  came  off  scot  free 
in  these  cases.  He  was  not  guilty  in  any  sense,  since  he  acted  merely  as  the  agent 
of  the  one  who  hired  him. 

Nevertheless  a  shaman  was  killed  if  he  was  thought  guilty  of  witchcraft 
on  his  own  account.  This  was  not  by  order  of  the  chief's  council,  but  an  act 
of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  survivors.  If  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
shaman  had  received  his  deserts,  no  action  was  taken  against  the  avenger.  Ordi- 
narily a  shaman  and  his  family,  like  that  of  a  war  chief,  occupied  an  exceptional 
position.  Neither  the  man  nor  his  family  was  likely  to  be  molested  ;  people  were 
too  much  in  fear  of  a  shaman's  powers.  For  instance,  the  murder  of  a  member 
of  his  family  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  shaman  had  the  privilege  of  de- 
manding whatever  he  chose  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  killing.  Chiefs  were 
too  much  in  fear  of  shamans  to  hold  them  to  account,  not  that  a  shaman  would 
bewitch  a  chief,  but  he  might  take  revenge  on  some  member  of  his  family.  Sha- 
mans were  not  ordinarily  killed  because  they  failed  of  a  cure.  But  they  would  be 
if  it  was  thought  that  they  had  bewitched  the  patient  in  the  course  of  their  prac- 
tise.   This  is  the  explanation  of  the  killing  of  the  practitioners  mentioned  above. 

The  shaman  called  in  to  cure  one  bewitched  proceeds  exactly  as  described 
above.  That  his  effectiveness  was  limited  by  the  relative  powers  of  his  own  and 
the  intrusive  spirit  is  clear  from  the  following  account.  Even  though  the  patient 
might  die,  the  shaman  might  sometimes  extract  a  little  object  from  his  body. 
This  he  would  hold  in  his  hands,  enquiring  of  the  surviving  relatives  what  they 
wanted  done.  They  would  take  revenge  by  cutting  it  in  two ;  then  the  bewitching 
shaman  would  go  out  of  his  mind  or  die. 

The  following  statement  by  an  eighty-five  year  old  shaman  named  Smith  es- 
tablishes the  relative  powers  of  the  spirits  and  how  much   curing  in  a  witch - 


1*^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  183. 
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craft  case  depended  on  this  factor.  It  expresses  as  well  the  dangers  that  inhered 
in  the  procedure,  the  prohibition  of  untoward  action,  and  the  truculence  of  cer- 
tain shamans. 

This  doctoring  is  true.  I  have  been  curing  for  more  than  sixty  years  and  have  met 
all  kinds  of  disease.  Some  diseases  are  bad.  When  a  person  is  bewitched,  he  will  surely 
die  unless  the  shaman  has  a  much  stronger  spirit  than  that  killing  the  patient.  When  a 
person  dies  of  witchcraft,  the  body  cracks  in  manyl  places,  although  they  may  appear  be- 
fore he  expires.  Such  cracks  are  not  deep,  perhaps  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  just  enough 
to  let  the  blood  run  freely.  The  body  turns  various  colors,  especially  red  and  blue  stripes 
lengthwise  of  the  body.  This  shows  that  he  was  bewitched  by  a  strong  shaman.  A  sha- 
man who  undertakes  to  take  such  a  spirit  out  of  the  sick  must  have  a  stronger  spirit  him- 
self. If  not,  even  though  he  draws  it  out,  it  will  kill  the  shaman  and  both  will  die.  In  five 
days  the  shaman  is  dead.  Some  important  bone  of'  his  body  breaks,  a  leg  or  his  spine. 
This  happens,  not  from  any  accident,  but  while  he  is  lying  sick  abed.  So  curing  is  very 
dangerous  and  a  shaman  must  be  treated  well. 

This  is  especially  true  where  a  family  has  many  children.  Wlien  a  shaman  visits 
their  home  the  children  must  remain  very  quiet.  In  particular  they  must!  not  run  behind 
his  back.  To  pass  behind  his  back  when  he  does  not  see  it  may  frighten  him,  disturb  his 
spirit,  and  cause  him  harm.  They  must  also  be  careful  not  tcv  drop  anything,  to  make  a 
sudden  report,  so  that  he  is  startled.  If  they  do,  he  gets  angry  and  may  bewitch  some 
member  of  the   family."'*^ 

A  person  who  has  as  a  spirit  an  eagle,  grizzly  bear,  couger,  or  wolf,  in  fact  any  ani- 
mal that  will  eat  human  flesh,  is  "bad"  (malignant).  He  especially  must  be  treated  with  cir- 
cumspection. These  spirits  want  human  flesh  when  they  can  get  it,  hence  such  a  shaman 
will  bewitch  someone  just  to  satisfy  his  spirit,  which  is  just  the  same  as  feeding  it. 

FIRST  SALMON  RITE 

A  ceremony  over  the  first  salmon  taken  in  a  run  of  the  fish  was  celebrated 
by  tribes  from  northern  California  to  northern  British  Columbia.  Throughout 
the  same  area  there  were  special  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  this  fish.^*°  Both 
features  were  shared  by  the  Wishram. 

The  first  salmon  run  of  the  year  on  the  Columbia  River  is  that  of  the  spring 
(or  Chinook)  salmon.  They  appear  first  in  March  and  the  run  is  at  its  height  in 
mid-April.*^* 

The  procedure  with  the  first  salmon  was  rigorously  followed,  for  if  the 
proper  behavior  was  not  observed  few  of  the  salmon  would  be  caught.  The  first 
salmon  caught  (sometimes  the  first  few)  was  carried  home  by  the  fisherman 
and  laid  aside.  No  further  fish  could  be  taken  until  the  proper  rite  had  been 
carried  out  over  this  one.  No  one  might  touch  this  fish  except  a  shaman  (any 
shaman),  who  cut  off  the  two  flanks  of  the  fish,  leaving  the  head,  backbone,  and 
tail  in  one  piece.  He  made  incisions  at  short  intervals  in  each  flank  piece,  in- 
serting bits  of  dry  cedar  wood  to  hold  them  open.  The  backbone-piece  was  also 
prepared  for  roasting  by  cleaning  it.  Stones  were  heated  in  a  shallow  pit  and 
arranged  to  form  a  flat  surface  when  the  wood  was  consumed.  A  thick  layer 
of  choke  cherry  leaves  was  heaped  on  this,  on  which  the  pieces  of  the  several 


^**  Both  prohibitions  also  occurred  among  the  Klamath  and  comparable  ideas  were 
shared  by  Kwakiutl  and  Thompson. 

^■•^  For  a  discussion,  see  Gunther,  ./  Further  Analysis  of  the  First  Salmon  Ceremony. 

^^•^  So  our  informant,  but  Cobb  puts  the  run  from  January  to  March  (Pacific  Salmon 
Fisheries,  8)  and  Lewis  and  Clark  set  their  first  appearance  in  1806  at  April  19th.  (Hosmer, 
II,  261). 
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salmon  were  laid  covered  with  mats.    From  time  to  time  the  covering  was  raised 
to  see  if  the  fish  were  baked. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  attended  the  feast.  Other  food  had  been  pre- 
pared and  spread  out  on  the  ground.  Old  people  came  to  take  some  of  it  home. 
Ever>'one,  even  children,  was  given  some  of  the  salmon  to  eat.  (Sapir's  in- 
formant stated  that  "all  the  old  men  eat  it,  each  a  small  piece,"  but  this  does  not 
preclude  the  others). ^^^  Prayers  were  said  at  the  feast  by  anyone.  "He  prayed 
over  water,  salt,  fish,  etc.,"  to  the  accompaniment  of  drum  and  bell.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  reference  is  to  the  days  of  the  Smohallah  cult.  This  being  so,  it  is 
possible  that  this  was  the  Christian  grace  taken  over  by  both  Smohallah  and 
Shaker  adherents.  Some  certainty  attached  to  this  suggestion  since  prayers  were 
said  neither  at  the  fishing  places  nor  atj  the  time  of  cutting  the  salmon. 

Lewis  and  Clark  observed  the  rite  at  Skilloot  village  (ila'xluit,  Wishram) 
at  the  Dalles,  April  19,  1806.  "The  whole  village  was  filled  with  rejoicing  to-day 
at  having  caught  a  single  salmon,  which  was  considered  as  the  harbinger  of  vast 
quantities  in  four  or  five  days.  In  order  to  hasten  their  arrival,  the  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  dressed  fish  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  one  of  which  was 
given  to  each  child  in  the  village."^^^ 

The  rite  not  only  insured  the  salmon  run  to  everyone  but  made  the  fishing 
stage  at  which  the  first  salmon  was  caught  particularly  lucky.  The  rite  was  not 
made  for  runs  of  salmon  later  in  the  year. 

Inquiry  was  made  concerning  other  attitudes  and  observances  toward  the 
salmon  found  elsewhere  on  the  coast.  Salmon  bones  were  ordinarily  discarded, 
not  returned  to  the  river.  There  was  no  belief  in  a  connection  between  salmon 
and  twins.  Salmon,  in  fact  all  fish  and  game,  were  susceptible  to  the  presence 
of  mourners.  If  a  baby  died,  its  father  might  not  go  near  the  fishing  places,  else 
the  salmon  run  would  cease.  The  same  tabu  applied  to  a  widower  or  widow.  The 
latter  might  not  handle  fresh  fish  or  game  without  giving  bad  luck  to  the  fisher- 
men and  hunters,  and  should  she  eat  it,  the  game  was  likely  to  disappear  almost 
in  its  entirety.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  five  day  sweating  for  purification  that  fol- 
lowed burial  entirely  removed  the  prohibition. 

The  Chinook  or  spring  salmon,  as  the  first  of  the  year,  came  in  for  special 
regard.  They  were  very  particular  about  how  this  fish  was  caught.  No  one  could 
talk  casually  and  carelessly  about  it.  Boys  were  told :  "You  must  not  say  'I  am 
going  to  catch  the  spring  salmon,  to  kill  him.'  He  was  a  person.  If  you  say 
that  you  might  be  drowned."  Boys  who  disregarded  this  and  said  they  were 
going  to  catch  many,  always  met  with  bad  luck;  they  might  be  drowned,  or  at 
leasit  would  catch  only  a  few. 

OMENS 

A  number  of  omens  (imqxa'tc)  were  recognized. 

A  rainbow  was  a  sign  of  a  birth,  in  fact,  the  end  of  the  arc  pointed  to  the  very 
spot.     When  a  double  rainbow  was  seen  it  meant  that  there  had  been  two  indi- 


1^^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  183. 
i^Hosmer,  II,  261. 
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vidual  births  or  that  twins  were  born.  Further,  the  nature  of  the  rainbow  af- 
fected the  weather.  If  it  was  a  "bad  rainbow"  the  day  would  become  unsea- 
sonable, excessively  hot  in  summer  or  stormy  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  rainbow  was  "good,"  the  weather  would  turn  very  pleasant.  Mrs.  Teio 
said,  however,  that  a  birth  always  caused  a  bad  day ;  it  stormed  or  became  hot. 
This  coupling  of  birth,  rainbow,  and  storm  was  common  to  all  Upper  Chinookan 
peoples  (Wasco,  Cascades,  and  Clackamas)  as  well  as  the  Wishram.^^^ 

"If  at  night  the  moon  is  seen  with  a  star  closely  following  her  to  one  side, 
that  truly  (signifies  that)  now  some  woman  is  soon  to  become  a  widow.'^^*  If 
the  moon  is  seen  with  two  stars  following  her,  that  (signifies  that)  the  woman 
will;  die  and  her  two  children  will  die.  Now,  if,  when  it  is  yet  daylight,  the  moon 
is  seen  with  a  rainbow  about  it,  truly  that  (signifies  that)  somebody  will  be 
murdered  secretly."    The  howl  of  a  coyote  also  foretells  the  approach  of  death. 

Sneezing  was  a  sign,  among  the  Wasco,  that  someone  was  talking  about  the 
sneezer.^^' 

Certain  acts  also  aflfect;  the  weather.  When  the  people  were  berry  picking 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Adams,  boys  would  sometimes  climb  far  up, 
where  they  would  pull  up  quantities  of  a  certain  plant.  This  would  bring  a  storm 
which  would  cause  the  people  to  move  away.  If  one  stirred  about  in  a  hole  in 
the  rocks  near  the  Wishram  village  of  Nixlu'idix,  the  wind  would  rise.^'^*'  One 
must  not  point  at  the  moon  shining  brightly  in  winter  else  a  great  frost  would 
take  place;  "the  moon  would  become  ashamed. "'^^  The  croaking  of  frogs  was  a 
sign  of  approaching  rain,  which  presumably  has  a  basis  in  fact. 

Walking  over  the  dead  caused  bad  luck ;  the  result  was  laming  a  leg.  Grains 
of  Indian  corn  were  not  eaten  because  they  were  considered  to  be  bones  of  the 
dead.  The  latter  must  be  a  rationalization  about  an  unfamiliar  food,  arisen  pos- 
sibly since  the  coming  of  the  whites,  since  the  Wishram  were  far  from  any  agri- 
cultural area. 

VISIONS 

Dreams  were  believed  to  prefigure  coming  events.  It  is  possible  that  these 
were  derived  from  the  guardian  spirit,  but  it  was  not  so  stated.  That  is,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  a  dream  in  which  a  hunter  was  told  by  his  spirit, 
the  deer,  where  deer  were  to  be  found,  and  the  following: 

A  v/ar  party  set  out  against  the  Northern  Paiute.  On  the  night  of  the  first 
day  "we  camped.  And  then  we  dreamt  that  we  all  became  covered  with  blood. 
And  then  in  the  morning  our  chief  said :  'Now  do  you  make  a  fire  and  I  shall 
tell  you  something.'  So  then  we  got  up  from  bed,  and  then  we  took  hold  of 
iqta't-sticks   [notched  rasps].     And  then  we  sang,  now  strongly  we  sang.     And 


^^3  Sapir,  Wishram   Texts,  191.     A  connection  between  births  and  the  weather  is  also 
conceived  by  Thompson,  Klamath,  Northern  Maidu,  and  Eastern  Porno. 
^•'^*  This  is  also  a  Wasco  omen  (see  tale,  p.  277). 
1"  Sapir,  loc.  cit.,  193,  106,  293. 
^^^  The  same  belief  is  entertained  by  the  Klamath. 
'^^''  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  193. 
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then  the  hero  said :  'Now  I  shall  tell  you  people  what  I  dreamt.  Now  this  day 
we  shall  die,  I  have  seen  the  Paiutes.  If  we  are  to  see  them,  it  will  rain.'  Thus 
said  the  hero.  And  again  we  sang,  rubbed  the  iqta't-sticks  together.  And  again 
one  man  said:  'Now  I  shall  tell  you  what  I,  for  my  part,  dreamt.  A  grizzly  bear 
ran  away  from  us  towards  the  setting  sun.  And  then  we  caught  only  the  grizzly 
bear's  son.    Thus  did  I  dream  ?"^^® 

A  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  whites  was  reputed  to  have  had  its  source 
in  another  vision.  "Long  ago,  I  believe,  the  people  learned  that  now  whites  would 
soon  come.  One  old  man,  I  believe,  learned  of  it  at  night.  Then  he  dreamt ;  he 
saw  strange  people,  they  spoke  to  him,  and  showed  him  everything ;  and  he  heard 
something  like  three  or  four  Indian  songs.  In  the  morning  he  spoke  to  all  the 
people.  And  then  everybody  gathered  together  to  hear  him — women,  men,  chil- 
dren, old  men — everybody.  He  told  the  people  what  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep  at 
night.  And  then  they  gathered  to  hear  him ;  they  danced  every  day  and  every 
night.  They  were  made  glad  because  of  his  story."  He  then  became  quite  ex- 
plicit in  describing  what  the  whites  were  like  and  what  they  would  bring.  "For 
days  and  nights  they  danced.  They  were  not  at  all  hungr}-,  truly  they  did  their 
best  (in  dancing).  Everything  they  saw — ax,  hatchet,  knife,  stove.  .  .  .  Then 
indeed  they  would  again  jump  up  and  down;  they  did  their  best  strongly.  And 
truly  things  are  just  so  to-day;  now  surely  the  old  man  dreamt  just  that  way."^^® 
This  has  all  the  ring  of  a  Ghost  dance  performance,  thei  revelation  of  a  great 
change,  the  dancing  by  the  whole  population,  the  ecstasy  and  joy,  yet  there  is 
nothing  specific  of  the  Ghost  dance  about  it.  The  prophecy  was  not  that  of  the 
return  of  the  old  life  and  the  coming  of  the  dead.  Unfortunately  other  details 
are  lacking,  e.g.,  the  form  of  the  dance,  prescription  of  conduct,  etc. 

THE  SMOHALLAH  CULT 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  descriptions  of  earlier  religious  practices 
as  pertaining  to  the  Smohallah  cult.  This  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  Wishram  as  a  substitute  for  their  ancient  forms,  or  rather,  as  a  modification 
of  them.  The  Smohallah  cult  still  flourishes  on  the  Yakima  Reservation  in  the 
form  of  the  Pom-pom  or  Feather  religion.  It  still  has  its  adherents  among  the 
handful  of  Wishram  and  Wasco,  but  many  of  them,  perhaps  the  majority,  are 
converts  to  Methodism  and  that  pseudo-Christian  sect  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  Shakers. 

The  difficulty  in  assigning  what  follows  definitely  to  the  Smohallah  cult 
is  that  one  of  us  (Spier)  believes  that  the  historic  cults,  Smohallah,  Pompom, 
Shakers,  and  the  two  Ghost  Dance  movements,  were  merely  so  many  special  ex- 
pressions of  an  old  form  of  revelatory  religion  that  prevailed  in  this  general  area. 
Much  of  what  follows  indicates  a  recurring  pattern  of  behavior,  the  specific  in- 
stances of  which  cannot  be  easily  assigned  to  one  or  another  of  the  historic  cults. 
For  convenience  of  reference  only  we  present  the  whole  as  pertaining  to  the 


^"•^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  207. 
1S9  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  229-231. 
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earlier  historic  cult  of  this  region,  that  of  Smohallah.     We  will  reserve  discussion 
of  this  point  to  another  place.^*° 

"They  worshipped  the  sun  chiefly ;  sometimes  they  spoke  of  the  moon  and 
stars  in  this  connection.'**^  In  their  prayers  they  mentioned  the  sun  more  fre- 
quently. The  one  who  prayed  stood  up  in  the  center  of  the  house,  their  church. 
(This  church  was  made  with  wall  and  roof  covering  of  tule  mats.  It  was  gen- 
erally very  long,  about  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  four  or  five  paces  wide.)  He  or 
she  would  speak  in  a  very  low  tone  while  another  person  beside  him  would  repeat 
the  words  louder.  As  soon  as  he  was  finished  the  drums  were  beaten.  There 
were  usually  five  drums  in  use.  The  drummers  were  at  one  end  of  the  church. 
A  row  of  women  down  one  side  and  a  row  of  men  down  the  other  danced  face  to 
face.  They  danced  in  place,  hopping  up  and  down,  with  their  extended  right 
hands  holding  an  eagle  tail  feather.  [In  an  account  by  Mrs.  Teio,  the  dancers 
held  their  anns  flexed,  swinging  their  hands  back  and  forth  before  their  chests]. 

"The  church  costumes  were  decorated  with  eagle  feathers  and  yellow  paint. 
Their  faces  were  painted  various  colors.  The  wings  of  eagles  and  other  large 
birds  were  used  as  fans  when  it  was  warm.  [The  lower  ends  of  these  were  buck- 
skin-covered]. 

"The  one  who  preached  was  a  person  who  had  died  and  come  to  life  again. 
On  this  account  the  Indians  never  buried  sooner  than  five  days  and  nights,  since 
many  of  them  came  to  life  again.  He  told  what  he  saw  in  the  other  country,  as 
they  called  it.  Some  saw  the  same  things  and  people  there ;  others  saw  different 
things.  This  religion  was  strongly  believed  in  and  is  to  this  day  by  the  older  In- 
dians.   They  knew  there  was  another  place  to  go  after  death  in  this  world." 

The  following  account  of  his  experience  was  told  by  Charley.  He  is  one 
of  the  preachers  of  this  religion,  having  "died"  some  fifty  years  ago  (i.e.,  about 
1855-60). 

"What  I  saw,  how  I  felt  just  before  my  last  breath,  was  similar  to  what  my 
people  saw  [me  do?].  I  was  dead  three  days.  Just  before  I  died  I  saw  my 
mother  who  had  died  some  years  before.  She  was  high  up  in  the  air.  After  I 
died  I  saw  a  beautiful  country,  with  grass  knee  high  and  as  green  as  green  can 
be,  no  brush  nor  any  kind  of  stick.  I  walked  along  until  I  finally  saw  some  bushes. 
Reaching  these  I  saw  a  person  standing  at  the  edge  of  it.  I  saw  these  were 
huckleberry  bushes  with  nice  green  berries  on  them.  I  thought  at  once  that  I 
must  pick  one  and  try  it.  This  person  said:  'No;  you  must  not  pick  any  of  these 
berries.'  He  was  standing  right  in  the  pathway.  He  stepped  aside  and  told  me 
to  go  on,  warning  me  not  to  put  my  fingers  on  the  berries.  I  heeded  and  went 
along. 

"After  a  while  I  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  many  green  fir  trees,  cedar, 
and  other  timber.  I  saw  a  person  standing  there,  also  in  the  pathway.  Oh,  how 
nice  the  trees  looked.  I  thought  I  would  take  a  small  limb  of  one,  but  before  T 
did,  or  spoke,  this  person  repeated  what  the  other  had  said.     He  gave  way  to 


i^o  See  also  Spier,  The  Ghost  Dance  of  1870. 
'•*!  This  narrative  is  that  o£  Pete  McGuff. 
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me  and  I  went  on,  finding  at  the  next  place,  creeks  full  of  small  and  large  fish ; 
at  the  following  places,  deer,  elk,  places  with  beautiful  birds,  places  with  all  kinds 
of  roots  Indians  use  as  food.  At  each  place  was  a  person  in  a  cave,  dressed  in 
deer  and  elkskin  clothing  decorated  with  eagle  feathers  and  painted  with  yellow 
paint. 

"I  finally  reached  a  place  where  people  were  dancing,  but  I  was  stopped  be- 
fore getting  very  close.  I  saw  people  whom  I  knew  had  died  years  before  and 
my  relatives.  But  no  one  would  speak  to  me.  I  tried  my  best  to  talk  to  my  dear 
mother  but  she  would  not  even  look  at  me. 

"I  learned  the  songs  they  sang  and  the  w^ay  they  performed.  Then  I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  persons  that  I  must  do  likewise,  that  I  must  teach  my  people 
this  before  I  would  be  allowed  with  them  and  my  mother.  'We  will  send  you 
back ;  you  are  wicked.'  After  talking  to  me  a  little,  he  turned  me  around  to  the 
right. 

"I  woke  from  death  and  since  then  have  done  as  I  was  told.  I  will  never 
forget  that  I  have  a  place  to  go  after  my  death  where  I  can  find  my  people.  I  did 
not  see  a  w^hite  person  nor  any  but  Indians.  Preachers  of  older  days  never  saw 
any  either.  They  believed,  and  I  too  believe,  that  white  men  do  not  go  to  the 
place  we  Indians  go.  I  tell  this  to  my  people  in  my  preaching;  that  there  is  an- 
other place  to  which  a  white  man  goes.  He  goes  up  all  right,  but  must  be  to  an- 
other part." 

Mrs.  Teio  gave  the  following  account,  when  asked  if  she  knew  of  Smohallah: 

"My  uncle,  Dick  Benson,  died.  He  was  a  [reservajtion]  policeman.  He  was 
wicked;  he  left  his  wife  for  another  woman.  They  laid  him  out  when  he  died. 
Some  boys  drummed  and  prayed  for  him.  Smoke  came  out  of  his  body.  They 
told  him  he  would  have  to  return  to  earth  because  he  had  drunk,  gambled,  etc. 
'You  will  have  to  go  back  and  pray  every  day ;  then  you  can  get  through.'  He  lay 
dead  all  day,  but  he  came  back  to  life.  He  confessed  and  told  his  people  not  to 
gamble,  nor  drink,  nor  to  steal  lovers.  'You  have  to  be  of  proper  mind  to  go 
through  when  you  die.'  All  his  children  heeded  him  for  a  while.  He  lived 
through  the  year  until  the  next  spring  when  he  died.  This  was  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  [circa  1860-65]. 

"Smohallah  lived  near  Toppenish  later.  [She  spoke  as  though  Benson  was 
Smohallah,  but  later  denied  that  Smohallah  was  a  man].  He  said:  'Early  in  the 
morning  clean  yourselves  and  your  houses,  and  then  cook.'  Our  religion  [Shak- 
er] tells  the  same  thing. 

"Some  people  of  the  Smohallah  religion  live  at  Nixlu'idi.x  [Spedis]  now. 
They  drum  and  pray  on  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  morning ;  praying  to  pre- 
pare for  the  return  of  the  dead.  [  Not  clear ;  she  seemed  to  mean  that  the  dead 
might  return  in  the  manner  of  Benson  and  tell  how  to  lead  the  good  life  "to  go 
through"  on  the  Judgnient  Day].  There  is  a  long  house  there  which  they  use 
as  a  church.  Everyone  belongedto  this  religion  when  I  was  a  girl.  They  always 
used  bells  and  drums  at  their  meetings. 

"Smohallah  dreamed.     Some  other  started  the  religion  when  some  one  died 
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like  my  uncle  [not  clear]."    On  the  other  hand  she  insisted  later  that  Smohallah 
was  not  a  man's  name,  but  the  name  of  the  cult. 

She  had  never  heard  of  Wowoka  and  his  Ghost  dance  doctrine,  nor  of  that 
of  the  Ghost  dance  of  1870,  although  she  had  seen  the  Northern  Paiute  who  were 
brought  to  the  Yakima  Reservation  about  1875.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  restoration  of  the  old  life  and  the  extinction  of  the  whites. 
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There  were  certain  omens  connected  with  birth.  They  said  that  when  a 
child  was  born  it  might  rain,  or  blow,  or  be  very  hot ;  the  weather  was  unusual, 
and  it  was  because  of  the  birth  that  it  was  a  bad  day  (Mrs.  Teio).  McGuff's 
manner  of  stating  this  suggests  either  that  the  state  of  weather  depended  on 
whether  the  birth  was  easy  or  hard,  or  that  good  weather  was  a  favorable  sign, 
a  storm  or  an  extreme  temperature  the  reverse.  A  rainbow  was  similarly  a  sign 
of  a  birth,  the  child  being  born  at  the  point  where  the  arc  begins.  A  double  rain- 
bow signified  that  two  were  born  at  the  same  time,  or  that  someone  had  given 
birth  to  twins.     This  belief  was  shared  by  the  Wasco,  Cascades,  and  Clackamas. 

The  cradle-board  was  not  made  before  the  birth ;  in  fact,  they  waited  per- 
haps five  days.  It  was  then  made  by  some  old  person ;  an  old  woman  for  a  girl, 
an  old  man  for  a  boy.  These  were  people  possessed  of  some  shamanistic  power ; 
at  least  they  had  as  guardian  spirits  the  dog  or  coyote.  Such  guardian  spirits 
could  understand  the  language  of  babies.  They  maintain  that  a  dog,  a  coyote, 
and  an  infant  can  understand  each  other,  but  the  baby  loses  his  language  when 
he  grows  old  enough  to  speak  and  understand  the  tongue  of  his  parents. 

A  cradle  was  used  until  the  child  was  weaned,  that  is,  for  one  or  even  two 
years.  The  child  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  it,  and  spent  most  of  its  time  on 
the  board,  hence  it  was  not  abandoned  early.  When  one  child  had  outgrown  its 
use,  it  was  kept  for  another  of  the  family.  But  if  the  baby  died  they  would  dis- 
pose of  it  in  some  distant  place.  Babies  were  not  buried  with  the  cradle  but  placed 
in  the  charnel  house  on  an  island  in  the  river. 

The  cradle  was  a  wooden  board,  rectangular  but  tapering  markedly  to  the 
lower  end.  The  corners  of  the  upper  end  were  so  deeply  notched  or  cut  away  as 
to  leave  a  trapezoidal  handle  protruding  from  the  middle  of  this  end.  The  cradle- 
board  w^as  of  cedar  or  fir.  A  hoop  of  rosewood,  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  rose 
high  over  the  child's  face.  Each  end  of  this  was  firmly  bound  to  a  side  of  the 
board.  One  or  two  cords  to  the  handle,  two  others  to  the  base,  kept  it  upright.  A 
square  board  was  sometimes  set  upright  above  the  child's  head,  fastened  trans- 
versely to  the  board.  A  pair  of  holes  was  drilled  at  each  side,  above  the  place 
where  the  head  rested,  to  take  the  ends  of  a  packstrap.  A  strip  of  cloth  (buck- 
skin?) was  fastened  along  each  of  the  longitudinal  sides  of  the  board  so  as  to 
cushion  them.  A  series  of  holes  down  each  of  these  sides  bore  a  series  of  loops 
through  which  went  the  thongs  by  which  the  baby  was  lashed  in.  A  soft  pad 
was  fastened  to  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose,  to  provide  a  pillow  for  the  head ; 
the  feet  rested  on  a  similar  pad.  A  soft  bed  was  provided  on  the  board,  the  baby 
covered  by  a  decorated  buckskin,  and  lashed  fast  (Fig.  8). 

Frontal  flattening  was  accomplished  by  placing  a  cloth  on  the  forehead,  then 
a  soft  pad  as  big  as  the  hand ;  then  a  broad  band  bound  the  whole  to  the  board 
(probably  to  holes  in  it).     McGuflf  stated  that  a  strip  of  buckskin  about  four 

255 
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a  b 

Fic.  8.     Cradles  (a,  from  native  sketch;  b,  from  specimen  seen  in  the  field  and  said  to 
resemble  a  Wishram  cradle). 

inches  wide  was  folded  into  a  square,  four  by  four  inches.  This  was  placed  on 
the  forehead  of  the  securely  laced  baby,  then  another  piece  of  buckskin  was 
strapped  over  the  head.  As  the  child  grew,  the  flattening  device  was  tightened. 
Only  certain  persons  could  be  entrusted  with  this  task;  not  every  mother  could 
undertake  it,  for  she  might  lace  it  so  tightly  as  to  kill  the  child.  The  flattener 
was  not  put  in  place  until  the  baby  was  two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  use  for  eight  or  ten  months. 

Lewis  and  Clark  observed  that  both  sexes  had  flattened  heads.  "They  also 
flatten  the  heads  of  the  children  in  nearly  the  same  manner  [as  the  Sahaptins  and 
Flathead],  but  we  now  [on  the  down-river  journey]  begin  to  observe  that  the 
heads  of  the  males,  as  well  as  of  the  other  sex,  are  subjected  to  this  operation, 
whereas  among  the  mountains  the  custom  has  confined  it  almost  to  the  females."'®^ 

Frontal  flattening  was  orthodox  and  preferable  to  a  normal  head.  Everj-- 
one  had  it:  "they  did  not  like  to  see  round  heads."  "If  its  head  should  not  have 
a  flattened  forehead,  it  would  be  laughed  at."^"^  Slaves  lacked  flattened  heads, 
by  which  may  have  been  implied  either  that  it  was  forbidden  to  slave  children, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  that  adult  slaves,  largely  derived  from  southwestern 
Oregon  and  northeastern  California,  did  not  have  deformed  heads.  (A  flattened 
forehead  was  called  ilxapa'ka,  a  natural  one  ilmigakstu'k). 

CHILDHOOD 

The  impression  derived  from  the  attitude  of  parents  as  exemplified  on  oc- 
casions for  rejoicing  is  that  family  sentiment  was  strong  among  the  Wishram, 


i«2Hosmer,  H,  47. 

^*3  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  \77.     Sapir  understood  that  the  flattener  was  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  or  skin  made  to  fit  the  child's  forehead.    The  use  of  wood  is  doubtful. 
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There  were  not  only  proud  celebrations  over  the  child's  little  successes,  over 
turning  points  in  later  life,  but  there  was  considerable  serious  instruction  of  the 
child,  more  or  less  formal,  on  how  to  conduct  himself  for  a  full  life.  Since 
much  of  subsequent  success  was  laid  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  a  proper 
guardian  spirit,  the  boy  or  girl  was  rigidly  instructed  and  guided  in  obtaining  it. 
This  has  been  discussed  above.    We  indicate  here  a  few  other  items. 

The  old  people  told  boys  who  wanted  to  be  strong  to  run  up  the  neighboring 
high  hills  without  pausing  to  rest.  This  would  train  them  to  follow  the  hunt 
without  tiring.  Girls  were  set  the  same  task  so  that  they  would  be  active  and 
strong. 

A  long  while  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  old  men  would  tell  myths  in  winter.  Now 
there  I  was  listening  to  them.  I  would  be  told:  "If  you  fall  asleep  before  it  is  finished, 
straightway  you  will  have  to  go  and  bathe.  If  you  do  not  fall  asleep,  you  will  not  go  and 
bathe."  Now  I  was  fond  of  myths  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
things  that  I  was  told  and  would  listen  to  them.  If  I  fell  asleep  too  early,  (when)  it  was 
all  finished,  they  would  wake  me  up.  An  old  man  would  say  to  me:  "Go  in  bathing!"  I 
would  try  to  refuse,  but  in  vain,  so  I  just  had  to  go.  I  was  undressed  entirely  naked  where 
he  knew  there  was  lots  of  ice  or  also  where;  it  was  pressed  together  tight. 

He  would  give  me  an  ax  for  chopping  up  the  ice.  He  would  say  to  me :  "You  will 
chop  right  through  it,  you  will  dive  under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will 
turn  around,  you  will  look  to  the  rising  sun,  you  will  cry  out  'wa!',  you  will  shout.  You 
will  duck  down  under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look  across  this  way 
(i.e.,  north),  straightway  you  will  again  shout  'wa!'  You  will  duck  down  under  water,  you 
will  stick  your  head  out,  again  you  will  shout  as  before,  you  will  look  across  yonder  (i.e., 
south).  You  will  duck  down  under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look  to 
the  setting  sun,  you  will  shout  'wa!'  You  will  duck  down  under  water  for  the  fifth  time, 
you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look  up  to  the  sky.  Then  enough ;  you  will  return 
home." 

Now  when  I  came  home,  a  fire  was  already  burning.  On  the  ends  of  my  head-hair 
icicles  were  dangling.  I  would  be  told:  "Don't  be  looking  at  the  fire;  turn  away  from  it, 
present  your  buttocks  to  the  fire.  It  will  quickly  blow  at  you  and  make  you  grow  quickly." 
That  is  how  I  was  done  to  in  order  not  to  be  sick  and  in  order  to  be  strong,  or  just  so, 
in  order  to  prepare  one  for  a  guardian  spirit.  And  indeed  ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  have 
never  been  sick;  I  have  always  been  strong.  But  not  at  all  have  I  seen  anything  that  they 
call  a  guardian  spirit,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  like.  Sometimes,  although  there  is  no  ice 
in  the  river,  it  is  present  in  a  canoe  or  a  boat;  in  that  same  water  I  would  bathe  myself. 
In  winter  the  water  of  a  boat  or  canoe  always  freezes,  which  is  just  a  little  bit  cool.'"* 

We  have  recorded  an  incomplete  statement  that  the  (horned?)  owl  (ikau'hau) 
"scares  children."  It  is  probable  that  what  was  implied  was  the  common  custom 
of  elders  among  the  western  Indians  to  threaten  to  invoke  the  owl  to  disci[)line 
unruly  children. 

A  mask  was  used  to  frighten  children.  This  was  of  cedar;  an  ugly  face, 
with  big  eyes  and  ears,  which  represented  At!at!a'ha,  one  of  the  cannibal  women. 
She  figures  in  the  mythology  as  a  stupid,  child-stealing  and  -devouring  woman,  of 
immense  size,  having  a  striped  body  like  that  of  her  own  children ;  she  has  a 
fondness  for  human  flesh  and  feeds  her  children  snakes,  frogs,  toads,  and  the 
like.  "No  one  today  can  give  an  exact  description,  nor  did  anyone  ever  see  her." 
Owl  is  her  hu.sband,  which  perhaps  explains  his  function  as  a  bugaboo.  This 
cannibal-woman  concept  has  a  wide  distribution  through  the  northwest.  The 
Wasco  conception  of  her  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Wishram.'"'  This  is  the 
onlv  use  of  a  mask  known  to  the  Wishram. 


i«*  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  189.  191. 

i«=  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  35-39,  165-173,  274-286. 
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NAMES 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  event  in  a  Wishram's  life,  and  certainly  the  most 
impressive  ceremonial  of  the  ordinary  individual,  was  the  bestowal  of  his  name. 
A  child  was  first  named  when  he  was  from  six  or  eight  months  to  two  years  old ; 
he  might  receive  a  substitute  when  adolescent,  and  perhaps  again  as  an  adult, 
during  a  shamanistic  dance.  Occasion  arose  to  change  the  name  again  on  the 
death  of  a  relative,  when  there  was  less  ceremony  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

There  was  a  marked  objection  to  telling  names,  one's  own  or  another's. 
Names  did  not  have  meaning  and  were  different  for  each  sex.  The  observances 
with  respect  to  names  were  strictly  adhered  to. 

A  name  was  always  that  of  a  dead  elderly  relative ;  there  was  no  exception 
to  this.  No  two  people  within  the  tribe  bore  the  same  name,  although  it  might 
occur  among  another  Upper  Chinookan  people.  When  a  man  died  his  name 
was  not  uttered  again  for  five  years.  Some  close  relative  was  then  given  it,  a 
son  or  grandson,  e.g.  For  instance,  Ta'xcani  died ;  after  five  years  his  son  would 
call  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  a  big  feast,  giving  away  many  presents, 
and  paying  an  important  man  well  for  then  calling  him  by  his  father's  name. 
The  Klickitat  observe  the  same  custom,  "using  the  name  again  after  five  days 
or  five  years"  (sic). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  then  why  names  have  no  meanings.  If  names  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  there  must  have  been  only  a 
limited  number  in  use  and  in  that  sense  great  stability.  But  if  archaic  forms 
were  preserved  and  in  addition  suffered  phonetic  attrition,  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  become  in  time  meaningless,  provided  they  ever  had  any  meaning.  The 
only  counter  tendency  would  be  that  of  reading  meanings  into  them,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  habit  today. 

Children  were  not  named  in  earliest  infancy;  parents  waited  until  they 
showed  they  would  survive.  This  was  variously  put  at  six  or  eight  months,  a 
year,  two  years.  Wishram  and  Klickitat  both  followed  the  same  custom.  The 
idea  was  that  a  child  named  when  still  very  small  might  die,  when  the  name 
would  have  to  remain  unused  for  another  five  years.  They  would  rather  wait 
and  be  certain  before  giving  it  a  name. 

The  name  might  be  changed  at  any  time  in  later  life  when  a  relative  died. 
This  was  done  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parent  of  the  one  whose 
name  was  changed ;  he  might  feel  sad  to  hear  his  child  called  by  the  name  the 
dead  person  had  used  for  him.  McGuff  specified  that  the  change  was  made 
when  a  parent  or  brother  or  sister  died.  (It  is  significant  that  the  change  was 
not  made  on  the  death  of  one's  own  child,  implying  that  children  never  called 
their  parents  by  name.)  Sometimes  all  the  names  of  a  family  were  changed  in 
this  fashion.  Members  of  the  family  did  not  like  to  use  a  name  which  had  been 
used  by  the  deceased.    That  would  be  looked  on  as  mocking  the  dead. 

The  naming  ceremony  was  quite  impressive.  A  feast  was  prepared,  and 
relatives  and  friends  even  of  other  tribes  were  invited.  Very  valuable  gifts  were 
made  to  the  spectators,  so  that  the  person  would  be  widely  known  by  this  name. 
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The  one  who  was  to  be  named  was  dressed  in  a  costly  costume  and  stood  between 
two  others  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering.  The  one  on  his  left  began  in  a  low 
voice:  "This  is  now  so  and  so."  The  one  on  his  right  repeated  this  in  a  loud 
voice,  the  people  answering  loudly:  "axi."  The  name  given  was  that  of  some 
relative  who  died  long  before ;  probably  some  of  the  younger  people  had  never 
known  or  even  heard  of  this  person.  Then  again  the  one  on  the  left  said  in  a 
low  tone:  "This  name  used  to  be  so-and-so  who  died  long  ago."  The  one  on 
the  right  repeated  these  words  in  a  loud  voice  and  again  the  spectators  answered : 
"axi."  Now  the  one  on  the  left  said  in  a  low  tone :  "We  want  the  mountains, 
the  rivers,  the  creeks,  the  bluffs,  the  timber  to  know  that  this  man  or  woman 
is  now^  named  so  and  so."  He  on  the  right  repeated  this  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
the  spectators  responding:  "axi."  The  left  said  again:  "We  want  to  let  the 
fishes,  the  birds,  the  winds,  snow  and  rain,  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars  know  that 
so  and  so  has  become  as  though  alive  again.  His  name  will  be  heard  again  when 
this  man  is  called."  The  right  repeated  as  usual,  the  people  answering:  "axi." 
This  was  the  last  announcement.  Anyone  among  those  present  who  was  ever 
acquainted  with  the  former  bearer  of  the  name  could  now  come  forward  and 
ask  for  whatever  he  wished.  He  said:  "I  am  glad  to  meet  so  and  so  again  after 
being  so  long  lost  [dead].  I  am  glad  this  name  has  come  to  be  spoken  again; 
so  I  want  so  and  so  to  give  me  this  and  that."     It  was  invariably  given  him. 

The  sentiment  behind  the  rebestowal  of  the  name  was  avowedly  that  the  dead 
becomes  alive  again. 

The  following  description  of  the  naming  ceremonial  is  blended  of  two  other 
accounts.  It  does  not  differ  except  in  details.  When  a  child  was  to  be  named, 
his  parents  invited  guests  and  prepared  for  them.  An  old  man  would  rise  and 
address  the  gathering.  He  repeatedly  lifted  a  nicely  tanned  elkskin  and  pro- 
nounced the  name.  "You  used  to  call  him  by  that  name  when  you  met  him  on 
the  road.  Today  he  is  going  to  leave  that  name.  Today  he  [the  child]  will  be 
called  by  his  grandfather's  name,  so  and  so.  You  will  know  it  when  you  meet 
him,  and  you  will  call  him  by  that  name."  He  would  then  cut  the  skin  into 
pieces  sizeable  for  moccasins  and  give  one  to  each  man.  Another  man  rose : 
"All  you  who  are  gathered  here  in  this  house !  A  long  time  ago  there  was  sc» 
and  so:  he  is  going  to  be  with  us  again.  We  will  give  this  name  to  the  child." 
They  gave  him  a  blanket.  A  second  man:  "My  nephew  (or  whatever),  so  and 
so,  bring  me  a  saddled  horse."  So  they  bring  it  to  him.  Another  rose:  "He 
was  [is?]  going  to  give  me  a  horse,  that  name  [man?''].  The  parents  would 
say :  "Yes,  we  give  you  that  horse ;  he  is  going  to  be  with  us  again."  A  woman 
might  rise  to  say:  "So  and  so,  bring  me  a  blanket,"  and  they  would  give  it  to 
her.  They  gave  away  many  valuables  to  their  friends  and  relatives  on  behalf 
of  the  boy  or  girl. 

A  "high-sounding,"  apparently  titular  prefix,  Sapa —  or  Sipa —  meaning  big, 
great,  sir,  was  sometimes  used  with  the  names  of  mythological  characters.  It 
may  have  had  current  use.^"" 

The  importance  attached  to  names,  which  were  almost  titles,  and  the  desire 


^**  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  134,  66. 
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to  have  them  widely  known  is  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  Northwest  Coast 
proper. 

The  following  list  of  names  was  obtained.     Data  on  the  age  of  the  person 
and  the  earlier  relative  who  bore  the  name  were  obtained  for  some. 


MALES 

k  loto'mc,     young. 

tco'palai,   young,  his  maternal  grand- 
uncle's  name. 

to'mxot,     young. 

taniwa'ce,  middle  aged ;  named  for 
his  father,  a  shaman  who  was 
killed. 

ka'ta'mEk,    old. 

spidi's,     old.^'^ 

ta'xcani,     old. 

pa'pkEs,    young  ( ?)  ;  said  to  be  that 
of  a  former  Wishram  chief. 

mE'nait,     old ;  the  common  name  of 
the  same  man  in  later  life.^°* 

ba'laxwoc 

ck  !i'lpam 

dagi'ucac 

k!ie'lx  (ork!i'yElx) 

kxala'mak 

Lxoa'IikEn 

tala'qxam 

saxa'll 

sila'tsi 

snE'niwa 

tamsa'wit 

ta'mxat 

txa'uaxca 

wacta'tci 

wai'sata 

wa'lauis 

xa'tc  lEmtc  !Em 

xE'milk 

xi'muc 

yayau'wEn 

The   following  men's  names   are  those    of    other    tribes 
weditc,  wilu,"'-'  Cascades,  sa'ianuxEn;  Klickitat,  xatama'L  !ki. 


FEMALES 

tanitcespam,  little  girl ;  named  for  her 
maternal  grandmother,  an  Upper 
Chinook  from  below  Hood  River. 

k  Iwu'naiat,     young. 

tauwai'ipam,  young;  said  to  sound  like 
a  Klickitat  name;  her  grandmother 
was  one. 

alika't,     middle  aged. 

dumiau'ox,     old. 

k  lesu'sni,     old. 

texau'wac,     old. 

xai'adwisa,     old. 

ba'c^cp* 

cagi'lwot 

ch'cli 

gacno'gwox 

kesa'mis 

kiai'toni 

k  !u'ltcaiEt 

ni'sapam 

qxisamis 

sabiau'xs  (or  sa'biax) 

sa'iamElut 

sa'uyapam 

si'lamgas 

tsa'itxo 

tso'sigans 

tu'malEc 

wagu'miac 

wai'yapic 

xinwat 

va'utani 


Wasco,    gu'tcta, 


^^'^  Spedis,  Washington,  the  site  of  the  Wishram  village,  is  named  for  him. 

^*8  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  224. 

1^^  Curtin,  in  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  284. 
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EAR  PIERCING 

A  celebration  of  much  the  same  order  took  place  when  a  child  was  to  have 
its  ear  lobes  pierced  to  carry  ornaments.  This  was  done  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  when  only  a  few  years  old.  No  piercing  was  done  in  later  life.  (It  is 
interesting  as  an  example  of  conservatism  to  note  that  little  girls'  ears  are  still 
pierced,  but  the  practise  has  been  given  up  for  boys,  except  among  the  "wild" 
Indians  on  the  Yakima  Reservation.) 

People  gathered  in  the  house  at  the  invitation  of  the  child's  paternal  grand- 
father, e.g.^ '°  He  said :  "Do  you  all  now  come !  Now  my  son  has  a  child,  a 
little  baby,  and  the  ears  of  my  son's  child  will  have  holes  pierced  into  them." 
A  little  food  was  prepared  of  which  all  ate.  The  piercing  was  done  by  an  old 
man  or  woman,  a  relative  or  friend  who  was  adept  at  it.  A  tanned  elkskin  was 
spread  out  on  which  the  child  was  placed.  Then  the  lobes  and  peripheries  were 
pierced  two,  three,  or  four  times,  for  the  number  gave  prestige.  Sapir's  in- 
formant said  five  to  each  ear  (five  is  the  Wishram  pattern  number).  Our 
informant  did  not  know  what  was  anciently  used  for  piercing.  A  loop  of  deer- 
sinew  was  inserted  to  keep  the  hole  open ;  it  was  frequently  anointed  with  deer 
tallow  to  keep  it  soft.  The  elkskin  was  then  cut  into  pieces  large  enough  for 
a  pair  of  moccasins,  which  were  distributed  as  gifts,  as  in  the  naming  cere- 
monial. Various  other  gifts  were  made  to  old  people  at  this  time:  small  baskets, 
horsehair  rope,  twined  bags,  were  specified.  Those  who  pierced  the  ears,  and 
those  who  held  them,  received  a  larger  share.  They  sang  and  danced  on  this 
occasion ;  danced  individually,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  men  and  women  together. 

"Now  the  boy  or  the  girl  has  become  good If  it  did  not  have  its  ears 

pierced,  it  would  be  laughed  at."  An  elderly  woman  informant  had  three  holes 
in  each  ear,  two  in  the  lobe  and  one  somewhat  higher. 

FEASTS  OF  REJOICING 

The  giving  of  a  first  name  and  the  piercing  of  ears  in  childhood  were  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  rejoicings  over  turning  points  in  the  child's  career.  The 
next  landmarks  that  followed  were  the  first  products  of  the  child's  labors,  and 
for  girls,  maturity.  In  fact,  the  same  pattern  of  behavior  continued  throughout 
life.  We  have  seen  how  adults  were  newly  named  on  the  death  of  a  relative. 
The  same  sort  of  rejoicing  and  public  recognition  took  place,  for  example,  when 
a  man  recovered  from  a  serious  illness.  Its  form  was  always  the  same,  a  feast 
and  valuables  given  to  the  assembled  guests.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing 
about  these  celebrations  is  the  love  and  concern  over  the  child's  successes  which 
the  parents  displayed. 

When  a  little  girl  was  big  enough  to  pick  enough  huckleberries  to  make  a 
iuna'yExix  (a  huckleberry-load;  a  package  of  dried  huckleberries  of  standard 
measure),  the  old  women  were  called,  and  it  was  given  to  them.  This  gave  her 
good  luck  in  picking  berries  and  made  her  a  rapid  picker. 

iTo  This  account  is  a  combination  of  other  notes  with  that  given  by  Sapir    (IVishram 
Texts,  177). 
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My  mother  did  this  for  me  [Mrs.  Teio]  whenever  I  did  something.  When  I  was 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  picked  berries,  which  she  dried.  She  called  the  old  people  and 
gave  them  a  feast.     She  did  the  same  when  I  was  nine ;  I  picked  more  then. 

Last  year  a  little  girl  about  four  years  old  dug  a  quart  of  wild  onions.  They  cooked 
them.  They  had  a  feast  and  gave  away  blankets  and  cloth.  I  got  a  skirt.  Perhaps  this 
year  she  will  dig  something,  a  little  more. 

When  a  boy  catches  his  first  salmon,  and  again  when  he  kills  his  first  deer 
or  bear,  they  had  a  similar  celebration.  All  the  older  people  of  the  village  were 
invited  by  the  boy's  parents.  The  fish  was  roasted  on  sticks,  and  on  this  the 
old  men  feasted.  Other  edibles  were  furnished  by  the  parents.  After  the  feast 
the  old  people,  especially  the  men,  were  the  recipients  of  gifts;  blankets,  shawls, 
etc.    This  gave  the  youngster  success  in  catching  more. 

The  girls'  puberty  celebration  was  essentially  of  the  same  kind.  At  first 
menstruation  the  girl  was  secluded  in  a  little  house  apart  for  five  days.  A  dance 
was  given  by  her  parents  during  the  five  nights.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
she  was  brought  among  them  decorated  with  bead  necklaces,  which,  with  other 
gifts,  were  distributed  among  the  guests.  The  celebration  was  held  because  her 
parents  rejoiced  that  she  was  now  a  woman  and  ready  to  accept  offers  of 
marriage.  Possibly  she  could  wear  bead  necklaces  only  from  this  time  forward 
as  an  indication  that  she  was  now  mature. 

Women  were  not  secluded  nor  was  their  daily  life  interrupted  in  any  way 
at  their  courses,  save  on  this  first  occasion. 

Sometimes  a  man  would  prepare  a  salmon  feast  after  the  fashion  of  the 
first  salmon  rite  in  order  to  make  the  old  people  happy.  Everyone  would  come 
to  his  feast. 

KINSHIP  TERMS 

Lists  of  terms  were  obtained  independently  by  us.^^^  In  the  combined  list 
that  follows  the  form  given  is  in  the  third  person,  except  in  the  case  of  parents 
where  alone  the  first  and  second  fonns  differ  from  the  third.  The  vocative 
forms  are  given  parenthetically.     Bracketed  forms  are  alternatives. 

ilxtla'max   (masc),  alxt!a'max  "all  progenitors  from  the  fourth  genera- 

tion back,  i.e.,  beginning  with  one's 
great-grandparents."^^^ 

Ttc  lu'niox^^''  any  great-grandparent  (probably  a  first 

person  form). 

itca-k  !a'cuc  (kla'cuc)  her  paternal  grandfather. 

ia-ga'k  !uc,  ia-ti'lec^^'*  (galcluc,  ti'lec,"*    ti'la^^*    his  maternal  grandfather 

aya-k  !i'c  (k!ic)  his  paternal  grandmother. 

aya-cki'x  (ckix)  his  maternal  grandmother. 

wi'-am  his   father  (wi'n-amc,  first  person; 

wi'm-am,  second  person). 


^'^^  Some  of  these  terms  have  been  published  by  Sapir,  Terms  of  Relationship  and  thtr 
Levirate,  329. 

'^2  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  169. 
^■^3  Forms  obtained  by  Spier  alone. 
'^''*  Sahaptin  in  origin. 
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wa'y-aq  (a'qxo)  his  mother  (vva'n-aqc,  first  person; 

wa'm-aq,  second  person), 
i'a-mut  (a'mut)  his  paternal  uncle,  step-father. 

ialE'm  (at'Em)  his  maternal  uncle, 

aya'-tak  (a'tak)  his  paternal  aunt,  father's  brother's 

wife  (?).'" 
aya-Gu'tx  (acu'tx,  aqxo'da)      his  maternal  aunt,  step-mother,  mother's 

brother's  wife  (?)."^ 

ia'-Ixt  (a'pu,  ca'pu)  his  elder  brother, 

waya'-lxt  (alxt)  his  elder  sister. 

i6'"-xix  (a'wi)  his  younger  brother. 

aya'"-txix  (a'tci)  his  younger  sister. 

All  cousins  (both  parallel  and  cross)    as  well  as   step-brothers  and  -sisters 
are  called  by  these  four  terms. 

ia'-xan  (a'cwa)  his  son. 

aya'-xan  (a'ca)  his  daughter, 

ia'-qxoq,  id-ia'-qxoq  his  children. 

ia'-wElx  \  his  brother's  son. 

aya'-wElx  f  ,      _,      .    .  his  brother's  daughter. 

itca'-wElx  (  ^"^^^  sister's  son. 

aga'-wElx  '  her  sister's  daughter. 

ia-la'txan      "j  ,      ..  ,  ,  his  sister's  son. 

aya-la'txan   \  '  his  sister's  daughter. 

itca'-tkiu  her  brother's  son. 

aga'-tkiu  her  brother's  daughter. 

These  nepotic  terms  are  also  applied  to  the  children  of  parallel-  and  cross- 
cousins. 

ia'-qcEn        )  ,     ,     ^  his  son's  son. 

/  \  (ca'cu)  ,  .  ,     ,       . 

aya  -qcEn     j  "'S  son  s  daughter. 

ia-ga'kan,  ia-ti'la^^*        \  his  daughter's  son,  his  sister's  daughter's 

Wga'gu,  ti'la)"-*  son.^" 

aya-ga'kan,  aya-ti'la^'*  I  his  daughter's  daughter. 


1  /     r     \  ^^^  son's  son. 

X  vb    y   >'  j-jgj.   son's   daughter,   her  brother's   son's 


itca'-gian      )  t     >     \  ^^^  son's  son. 

aga'-gian 


dausfhter.*"^ 
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her  daughter's  son,  her  sister's  daugh- 
ter's son."^ 
her  daughter's  daughter. 


aga'-tkEn      j 

These  terms  presumably  apply  to  the  remaining  grandchildren  of  siblings  as 
well  and  probably  to  those  of  parallel-  and  cross-cousins. 


(qxigi'kal) 
(iqci'x) 

(icti',  icti'u) 


(iqi'x) 
(qxi'tum) 

(qxipu'tcxan) 


itca'-gikal  "i 
aya'-gikal      ( 

ia'-qci'x  \ 
itca'-qcix  \ 
aya'-gcix      ) 

itca'-cti  \ 
aga'-cti  \ 

aya'-cti         j 

itckwo'kcin^^' 
akkwo'kcTn^^^ 
itc-qix 
aga'-tum 

itca-pu'tcxan    "i 
aya-pu'tcxan     I 

itcanu'mdatx"^ 
aganu'mdatx^^' 


ia-cu'x  (plural  il-cu'xtikc 
il-qx6'qcn-ana,  il-qx6'qma-na 


i'-plqau 
a'-plqau 
ilie'-luq  lEmax 
ilga'-luq  lEmax 
wi'-limx 
wa'-limx 


her  husband, 
his  wife. 

his  father-in-law,  his  son-in-law. 
her  son-in-law. 
his  mother-in-law, 

her  father-in-law. 

her  mother-in-law,  her  daughter-in-law. 

his  daughter-in-law. 

son-  or  daughter-in-law's  father, 
son-  or  daughter-in-law's  mother, 
his  brother-in-law.^^^ 
her  sister-in-law.^^' 

her  brother-in-law.^^' 
his  sister-in-law.^"^ 

granddaughter's  or  great-granddaughter's 

husband, 
grandson's     or     great-grandson's     wife, 

daughter's      daughter's      daughter's 

son's  wife, 
his  relative, 
relatives  by  marriage   (not  thus  related 

to  the  husband  of  a  newly  married 

girl  but  to  his  blood  relatives), 
widower, 
widower, 
divorced  man. 
divorced  woman, 
remarried  man. 
remarried  woman. 


"It  is  customary  in  Wishram,  when  apostrophizing  a  relative,  as  in  mourn- 
ing, to  use  both  the  non-pronominal  vocative  and  the  first  person  singular  pos- 
sessive form  of  the  noun  (as  if  one  were  to  say  in  English:  'Papa,  my  father!')." 


^^°  Each  of  these  four  terms  applies  to  the  two  possible  relationships,  e.g.,  "his  brother- 
in-law"  means  both  "his  sister's  husband"  and  "his  wife's  brother." 
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Thus,  a'ca  wagl'xan,  "my  daughter!"  and  ga'iya  witcigi'yEn,  "grandson,  my 
grandson  !"^^^ 

In  all  these  terms  the  sex  of  the  speaker  makes  no  difference  in  the  stem 
used,  unless  noted  otherwise.  There  is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  sex-prefix  of 
Chinook  words.  Thus,  there  are  no  separate  terms  for  the  brother,  e.g.,  of  a 
man  and  of  a  woman. 

While  it  is  not  obvious,  the  grandparental  and  grandchild  terms  are  verbally 
reciprocal  as  well  as  conceptually  so. 

The  system  as  a  whole  is  relatively  simple.  Parallel  and  cross-cousins  are 
equated  to  the  siblings  and  their  descendants  termed  like  those  of  siblings.  Avun- 
cular relatives  on  the  two  sides  of  the  family  are  kept  separate  and  differentiated 
by  sex  as  well.  The  nepotic  relationships  are  not  correlated  with  these.  Among 
them  there  is  one  term  for  the  child  of  a  sibling  of  like  sex  with  the  speaker, 
separate  terms  for  the  child  of  a  sibling  of  unlike  sex.  At  greater  remove  from 
the  speaker,  there  are  four  classes  of  grandparent,  conceptually  and  verbally 
reciprocal  with  four  kinds  of  grandchildren.  In  this  classification  the  primary 
distinction  is  based  on  the  sex  of  the  connecting  relative.  One  impressive  feature 
of  the  whole  system  is  that  the  sex  of  the  speaker  does  not  figure.^" 

From  the  fact  that  there  is  a  coincidence  of  terms  for  paternal  uncle  and  step- 
father, maternal  aunt  and  step-mother,  step-child  and  a  man's  brother's  or  a 
woman's  sister's  child,  Sapir  has  argued  for  the  influence  of  the  levirate  in  estab- 
lishing these  terms. ^^^  But  if,  as  Spier's  additional  data  given  here  indicate,  the 
step-mother  is  also  equated  with  mother's  brother's  wife  (not  father's  brother's 
wife),  the  force  of  this  is  considerably  lessened.  The  paternal  aunt  is  also 
probably  equated  to  father's  brothers  wife.  As  the  data  stand  then  the  spouses 
of  the  uncles  are  equated  to  their  respective  sisters.  It  may  be  maintained  that 
this  is  conceptually,  hence  historically,  distinct  from  the  equation  of  step-parents 
with  the  avuncular  relatives,  but  we  cannot  say  which  is  the  primary  usage. 

The  following  brief  list  of  Wasco  kinship  terms  was  obtained  :''** 

kla'kos  paternal  grandfather. 

wi'namc  father. 

wa'naks  mother. 

etcstsumt  father's  brother. 

etclum  mother's  brother. 

axLak  father's  sister. 

Icu'l  elder  brother,  cousin. 

ico'xix  younger  brother,  cousin. 

wagut  elder  sister. 

gu'dxix  younger  sister. 

yoxhan  son. 

eiyoxhan  daughter  (axhan,  my  daughter). 


i^«  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  158,94. 

'^^^  For  the   relation  of  this  to  other   systems,   see  Spier,    Thd  Distribution  of  Kinship 
Systems,  76. 

^^*  Sapir,  Terms  of  Relationship  and  the  Lex'irate,  328. 
i''9  By  Dr.  Erna  Gunther  from  Frank  Gunyer. 
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etckeo  [her?]  brother's  son. 

aktkeo  [her?]   brother's  daughter. 

icqikal  my  husband. 

axqwikal  my  wife. 

col  brother-in-law. 

axtu'm  my  sister-in-law. 

axlikaw"  my  [  ?]  widow. 

All  of  these  terms  are  recognizable  in  the  Wishram  list  except  icu't,  elder 
brother  and  cousin,  and  col,  brother-in-law. 

A  term,  itcta'ta,  for  "my  maternal  uncle,"  recorded  by  Boas  among  the 
Chinook  proper,^^*^  was  employed  among  the  Wasco  by  little  children  to  mean 
"my  brother." 

GAMES 

Shinny  was  played  only  in  the  spring.  A  pole  was  set  up  at  each  end  of 
the  playing  field  as  a  goal.  The  ball  was  laid  in  a  hole  at  the  center  of  the 
field,  whence  two  opposing  players  struck  it  out.  The  side  which  gets  the  ball 
past  the  other's  post  wins.  This  game  was  played  by  men  only,  perhaps  five  on 
a  side.  The  ball  could  not  be  touched  with  the  hands.  The  shinny  stick  was 
crooked ;  the  ball  was  made  of  oak  (  ?)  root.     Stakes  might  be  anything. 

Double-ball  shinny  was,  as  usual,  a  woman's  game.  The  goals  were  as  for 
shinny,  but  the  "ball"  was  not  set  in  a  hole.  This  ball  was  made  by  joining 
two  billets  of  heavy  hard  wood  by  a  strong  buckskin  thong,  a  foot  long.  Each 
billet  was  about  nine  inches  long,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  provided  at  the 
middle  with  a  groove  in  which  the  thong  was  tied.  The  striking  sticks  were 
straight,  four  feet  long,  slightly  pointed.  The  "ball"  was  thrown  toward  the 
opponent's  goal  with  the  point  of  the  stick ;  it  could  not  be  touched  with  the 
hands. 

Hoop  and  pole  was  played  by  men  and  boys  only ;  any  number  played. 
The  hoop  was  a  ring  of  willow  or  other  wood,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  the 
stick  somewhat  thicker  than  the  thumb.  It  was  not  netted.  The  pole  was 
unusually  small,  only  four  feet  long  and  hardly  thicker  than  the  hoop.  It  was  not 
marked  nor  decorated  in  any  way.  Any  smooth  spot  was  used  as  a  playing 
ground.  The  stereotyped  method  of  throwing  the  hoop  was  to  hold  it  vertically 
in  front  of  the  shoulder  and  to  throw  it  down  to  roll  along  the  ground.  The 
poles  were  then  hurled  after  it.  The  winning  throw  was  one  in  which  the  pole 
pierced  the  hoop,  so  that  they  fell  lying  together  in  this  fashion. 

The  only  bow  and  arrow  game  recorded  was  that  of  shooting  at  marks 
made  of  bundles  of  weeds  about  eight  inches  long. 

Foot-races  were  indulged  in  by  men,  boys,  and  girls.  They  raced  both  to  a 
distant  point,  or  to  it  and  returned. 

Any  contest  designed  to  test  physical  power  or  endurance  was  called 
'waqi'lukck.     The  one  who  stood  the  most  pain  won  the  game.^®^ 


^^^  Boas,  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language,  135. 
t"*^  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  84. 
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Anyone  might  toy  with  the  ring  and  pin  game,  children  too,  solely  for 
amusement.  The  device  consisted  of  a  bundle  of  cattail-down,  bound  into  a 
cylinder  as  long  as  the  finger  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  short  cord 
fastened  to  one  end  attached  it  to  the  bone  (?)  pin  on  which  it  was  caught. 
We  could  not  learn  with  certainty  whether  the  bundle  was  swung  toward  or 
from  the  body,  probably  the  latter.^'^- 

The  dice  game  was  feminine ;  men  never  played  it.  It  may  have  been 
played  only  in  winter  and  spring.  The  (deer?)  bone  dice  were  four  in  number; 
seven  inches  long,  a  half  inch  wide,  flat  on  one  side,  slightly  convex  on  other, 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  ends.  These  were  marked  in  pairs  on  their  convex 
faces;  two  called  "men"  (ika'luxc)  had  a  line  of  crosses  along  the  face,  those 
called  "women"  (inu'mkckc)  were  marked  with  two  longitudinal  lines  of  dots, 
crossing  which  were  transverse  lines.  Not  all  women  owned  nicely  marked 
dice.  These  were  thrown  from  the  hands.  If  two  of  a  kind  fell  face  up,  "men" 
or  "women,"  the  thrower  won  a  point ;  with  any  other  throw  the  dice  passed 
to  an  opponent.  It  is  probable  that  sticks  were  used  to  mark  the  points  won, 
but  the  informant  did  not  know  how  many  there  were,  nor  their  use. 

The  hand  game'^^  was  formerly  played  by  men  alone ;  now  men  and  women. 
Any  number  of  individuals  could  play.  Seated  on  the  ground,  each  of  the  parties 
had  a  plank  laid  before  them  on  which  to  beat  with  short  sticks  (eighteen  inches 
long)  while  they  sang.  Four  gambling  bones  were  used.  These  were  made 
of  the  shin  bone  of  a  deer,  as  long  as  a  finger  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Two  of  these,  called  "men,"  were  marked  with  a  piece  of  buckskin 
tied  around  a  groove  at  the  middle ;  the  two  called  "women"  were  unmarked. 
Sticks  serving  as  markers  were  stuck  into  the  ground  between  the  parties ;  our 
informant  did  not  know  how  manv. 


ri 


3 


dZE^ 


Fig.  9.     Gambling  bones   for  the  hand  game ;  a,  set  used  by  men ;  b,  set  used  by  women 
(redrawn  from  a  native  sketch). 


The  leader  of  each  side  sat  in  the  middle  of  his  row.  He  rolled  all  four 
bones  in  his  hands,  then  passed  one  "man"  and  one  "woman"  to  one  man  on 
each  side  of  him,  always  an  assorted  pair.  These  hid  them  one  in  each  hand, 
swinging  their  hands  to  and  fro  across  in  front  of  their  bodies.  The  object 
of  their  opponents  was  to  guess  in  which  hand  the  "men"  were  hidden.     (McGufF 


344). 


'**-  Airs.  Tcio  did  not  know  whether  juggling  was  in  vogue. 

^*3  Ordway  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  observed  the  game  in  1806  (Quaife,  Journals, 
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states  the  unmarked  pair  were  guessed  for.)  The  leader  of  the  opponents  sat 
still,  watching.  He  announces  his  guess  by  hand  movements.  If  he  chose  both 
outside  hands  (that  is,  the  right  hand  of  the  man  on  his  left  and  the  left  hand 
of  the  man  on  his  right)  he  moved  his  hand  across  in  front  of  him  with  thumb 
and  forefinger  extended.  If  he  chose  one  inside  and  one  outside  hand,  he 
drew  his  hand  across  with  only  the  forefinger  extended.  If  he  chose  both 
inside  hands,  he  moved  his  open  hand  edgewise  downward  as  though  between 
them.  To  show  how  they  were  hidden,  the  hider  then  held  high  his  hands 
palms  forward. 

If  he  correctly  guessed  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  hiders  held  them,  his 
side  took  that  pair  of  bones.  Then  he  guessed  again  for  the  other  pair.  If  he 
missed  on  the  second  guess,  his  pair  returned  to  their  fonner  owners.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  markers  were  used,  but  suggest  that  one  was  drawn  from 
the  pile  by  the  hiders  when  their  opponents  guessed  incorrectly. 

Riddles  were  unknown. 

Children  slid  down  some  slippery  rocks  at  Nixlu'idix,  the  village  at  Spedis. 
One,  known  as  watst'a'loxlux,  to  slide,  was  a  long  slippery  rock  resting  obliquely 
against  another.     They  sometimes  quarreled  over  this  sport. 

SWEATING 

The  sweatlodge  was  the  small  hemispherical  affair  containing  heated  stones 
common  on  the  western  plateaus.  The  ordinary  lodge  was  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter,  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  Others  large  enough  to  admit  five  or 
six  people  were  broader,  but  no  higher.  The  frame  was  made  of  willow  poles 
stuck  into  the  ground  about  a  foot  apart  in  a  circle.  No  specified  number  was 
used,  as  among  the  Blackfoot.  These  poles  were  then  bent  down  and  tied  together 
at  the  top ;  there  were  no  horizontal  ribs.  The  frame  was  covered,  probably  with 
mats,  over  which  dirt  was  heaped ;  nowadays  blankets  are  used.  A  doorway 
was  left,  which  was  closed  with  a  blanket.  They  carpeted  the  floor  with  sweet 
smelling  fir  boughs. 

Stones  were  heated  on  a  crib  of  sticks  outside  and  carried  in  to  a  hole,  some 
eighteen  inches  across,  just  inside  the  entrance,  either  to  the  right  or  left.  Water 
was  sprinkled  on  the  hot  stones  to  create  steam. 

It  was  customary  to  go  into  the  lodge  to  sweat  five  times,  by  which  time 
the  stones  had  grown  cold.  There  was  no  esoteric  significance  attached  to  the 
number;  it  was  merely  customary.  They  were  enjoined  to  keep  their  eyes 
closed,  else  they  would  become  red  around  the  rims.  "Those  who  did  not  have 
strong  minds  would  get  scared  and  run  out."  On  coming  out  of  the  lodge  it 
was  customary  to  sit  about  to  cool  off  before  plunging  into  a  nearby  stream. 

Formerly  men  and  women  made  use  of  separate  sweatlodges,  or  more  prob- 
ably went  in  at  different  times ;  nowadays  a  man  and  his  wife  will  go  in  together. 

Sweating  was  for  several  purposes.  Hunters  always  sweated  in  the  morning 
before  starting  out,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  their  body  odor.  In  spring 
when  the  trees  on  the  mountains  were  freshly  green  and  scented,  they  carried 
the  leaves  and  green  bark,  especially  of  the  fir,  into  the  lodge  so  that  they  would 
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acquire  this  fragrance.  It  was  usual  to  sweat  first  to  cleanse  oneself,  then  bring 
in  the  fresh  leaves  for  their  pungent  odor. 

Sweating  was  also  indulged  in  to  acquire  good  luck ;  it  was  so  used  by 
fishermen,  trappers,  gamblers,  and  lovers.  An  old  man  would  be  hired  to  go 
into  the  lodge  with  the  sweater;  he  took  his  position  near  the  heated  rocks.  He 
was  one  who  knew  how  to  talk  to  the  sweatlodge,  asking  it  to  help  his  employer 
and  to  give  him  luck  in  marrying  the  woman  of  his  desire,  e.g.  In  the  same  way 
a  woman  would  hire  some  old  woman  to  plead  for  her. 

Mourners  and  those  who  touched  a  corpse  had  to  purify  themselves  by 
sweat-bathing.  The  mourner  began  to  sweat  five  days  after  the  death,  going 
into  the  lodge  once  a  day  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  days.  This  was  so 
that  they  would  not  contaminate  the  things  they  touched,  giving  bad  luck  to 
others. 

A  sickly  person  would  also  go  into  a  sweatlodge  in  order  to  recover  his 
strength.  There  was  also  a  pothole  (?)  at  the  river  near  Lyle,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Coyote.  Heated  stones  were  put  into  this  and  it  was  filled  with 
water  to  provide  a  hot  bath  for  sickly  persons. 

SMOKING 

In  earlier  days  only  shamans  and  chiefs  smoked ;  common  men  would  have 
gotten  "consumption"  from  its  use.  The  shaman  always  inhaled  five  puffs 
before  beginning  to  cure  in  order  to  strengthen  his  spirit  and  to  make  it  more 
lively.  One  whose  spirit  was  the  rattlesnake  would  dry  a  snakeskin  and  mix  it 
with  his  tobacco.  The  pipe  was  also  used  at  interludes  in  council  meetings, 
the  chief  who  was  host  starting  the  pipe  on  its  round,  each  chief  present  taking 
a  puff  or  two. 

We  are  not  certain  that  any  of  the  three  plants  used  were  tobaccos.  A  plant 
(iglai'niit),  having  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  turnip  (and  hence  perhaps  a  tobacco), 
was  grown  in  spots  where  ash  beds  remained  from  burned  logs.  McGuff  stated 
that  this  seed  or  plant  was  gotten  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Yet  the 
practise  of  planting  in  ashes  is  aboriginal.^**  Prior  to  this,  Indians  from  the 
east  brought  a  smoking  leaf  which  was  bitter  and  strong.  These  Indians  told 
that  this  plant  was  scarce  and  grew  only  on  the  cliff  faces,  whence  they  procured 
it  by  shooting  it  down  with  arrows.  This  sounds,  of  course,  like  a  fiction  to 
enhance  its  value.  The  third  plant  (ilpatciu)  was  probably  bearberry,  the  com- 
mon kinikinnick  of  the  northern  latitudes.  It  was  described  as  growing  on  the 
mountains ;  a  very  low  plant  bearing  red  berries,  the  leaves  lanceolate,  an  inch 
long.  The  leaves  were  roasted  before  a  fire  until  brown,  when  they  were  dried, 
crushed,  and  mixed  with  tobacco. 

The  potency  of  these  early  tobaccos  was  said  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  the  commercial  tobacco  now  in  use.  Four  or  five  puffs  made  a  pleasant 
amount.  Sometimes  a  smoker  would  take  too  much,  rendering  him  unconscious 
for  as  much  as  a  half  hour.  Such  heavy  tobacco  was  ordinarily  smoked  only 
at  bed  time. 


^**  Sapir,  Notes  on  the  Takelma,  259;  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Ilupa,  37. 
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Tobacco  was  not  chewed,  as  for  example,  with  lime. 

The  pipe  described  was  of  the  elbow  type,  fitted  with  a  short  wooden  stem. 
The  bowl  was  of  a  fine  grained  local  stone,  blue-green  to  black  in  color.  The 
two  arms  of  the  L-shaped  bowl  were  of  about  equal  length,  three  inches,  and 
of  the  same  diameter,  that  is,  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  A  little  nubbin  pro- 
truded forward  from  the  base  of  the  bowl  proper.  The  slender  wooden  stem 
was  about  five  inches  long.  Such  pipes  were  made  by  the  Wishram  them- 
selves.^^^  Further  up  the  Columbia  straight  tubular  pipes  were  in  use,  probably 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sahaptin  peoples  at  Celilo. 

BURIAL  CUSTOMS 

When  a  man  or  woman  died  the  body  was  kept  for  two  or  three  days  before 
being  carried  to  one  of  the  burial  houses.  The  mourners  brought  various  valu- 
ables for  the  deceased  because  h&  was  liked.  These  were  tied  all  over  his 
body:  sea-fish  bone  beads,  sea-shell  beads,  round  glass  beads,  and  strings  of 
Chinese  cash.  The  body  of  a  virgin  was  similarly  decked  in  addition  with  cloth 
and  bracelets.  The  corpse,  having  been  painted  and  dressed,  was  wrapped  in 
a  tanned  buckskin,  placed  on  its  back  on  a  plank  the  width  of  the  body,  and 
lashed  there.  Two  men  then  carried  it  to  the  family  burial  house;  they  were 
not  necessarily  relatives  and  were  paid  a  horse  apiece  for  their  ser\'ices.  Many 
mourners  followed.  It  was  deposited  with  the  row  of  corpses  at  the  side  of 
the  last  one  set  in  place.  Sometimes  the  man's  horse  was  taken  there  to  be 
killed.  The  gathering  then  dispersed,  with  further  duties  falling  on  members 
of  the  family  and  those  who  had  handled  the  corpse  alone. 

Mourning  was  continued  for  five  or  ten  days.  "If  a  man  should  die,  the 
people  mourn.  He  is  liked  ;  his  heart  was  good  to  everybody.  Ten  days  and 
five  days  they  mourn.  Again,  so  also  in  case  of  a  woman.  Good  was  her  heart 
and,  when  looked  at,  good  her  appearance."^ ^'"'  Parents  and  other  relatives  cut 
their  hair  short  to  the  ears. 

Those  who  handled  the  corpse  and  close  surviving  relatives  had  to  purify 
themselves  by  sweating.  They  began  five  days  after  the  death,  going  into  the 
sweat-lodge  once  on  each  of  the  five  succeeding  days.  Men  and  women  used 
separate  lodges  (or  the  men  used  it  before  the  women)  and  during  this  time 
they  also  ate  apart.  The  sweating  was  to  cleanse  the  mourner  so  that  he  could 
handle  things  as  others  did,  without  causing  bad  luck.  If  a  widow  handled  fresh 
fish  or  game,  the  fisherman  or  hunter  would  have  bad  luck  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  should  she  eat  fresh  flesh,  the  game  or  fish  were  likely  to  disappear  almost 
entirely.  Should  a  widow  fail  to  purify  herself,  the  fish  would  run  deep  and 
the  game  be  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  so  that  they  would  be  difficult 
to  take.  Nor  could  a  widower,  or  the  father  of  a  dead  baby,  go  near  the  fishing 
stages  until  he  had  purified  himself,  else  the  fish  run  would  cease. 

Widow  and  widower  had  to  keep  up  full  mourning  and  remain  unmarried 
for  five  years,  during  that  time  never  dressing  the  hair,  for  example.  This 
restriction  applied  as  well  to  the  survivor  of  an  infant  marriage  even  though  it 
never  reached  the  stage  where  the  couple  lived  together. 


185  Klamath  pipes  of  this  general  type  are  figured  by   Barrett,  Material  Culture  of  the 
Klamath,  ol.  22.  fies.  8.  9. 
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The  funeral  of  a  chief  was  somewhat  more  elaborate.  His  body  was  dressed 
in  his  buckskin  clothing  and  his  spirit  outfit  added.  Chiefs  of  other  tribes  came 
to  view  the  body.  After  five  days  and  nights  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the 
burial  island.  His  personal  servant  (a  woman,  a  man,  boy,  or  girl)  was  also 
taken  to  the  burial  place.  A  few  words  were  said  to  him,  he  was  killed  and 
buried  with  his  master,  and  "nothing  more  was  said  about  it."  A  few  days 
after  the  burial,  the  property  of  the  dead  chief  was  distributed  among  his  rela- 
tives and  other  chiefs  as  remembrances.  Then  a  big  feast  was  given  by  the 
tribe  and  his  successor  was  recognized.  When  a  chief's  wife  died,  a  girl  or 
woman  servant  was  also  generally  buried  with  her.  This  was  true  among  the 
Clackamas  as  well  (see  below). 

An  account  of  a  funeral  of  earlier  days  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Teio,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  pseudo-Christian  sect  of  Shakers.  Curiously  enough  it  appears  to  be  the 
rite  of  members  of  the  Pom  Pom  religion  (derived  from  the  .Smohallah  cult  and  now  flour- 
ishing among  the  Yakima),  not  the  ancient  Wishram  form. 

The  body  was  taken  to  a  long  house,  "a  church,"  not  used  for  secular  dances.  A 
row  of  men  faced  the  body  on  one  side,  a  row  of  women  opposite.  Perhai)s  three  of  the 
men  had  hand-drums  of  the  tambourine  type  and  one  a  little  bell.  They  stood  in  place 
singing.  Then  the  bell  was  rung  a  little  and  someone  stcjjped  forward  (the  widow  or  an- 
other relative),  and  prayed.  They  continued  this  through  the  night  until  sunrise,  various 
men  praying  between  intervals  of  drumming  and  singing.  The  body,  decked  i)Ut  as  de- 
scribed above,  was  then  carried  to  the  burial  vault  in  the  ancient  manner. 

The  island  of  the  dead,  Memaloose  Island  in  the  Columbia,  is  locally  cjuite 
famous.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  Chinook  jargon  word  for  the  dead.  This 
i.'land  is  several  miles  upstream  from  the  former  Wishram  village  Nixlu'idix  at 
Spedis,  Washington.  This  has  been  the  Wishram  burial  ground  throughout  the 
historic  period  and  the  span  covered  by  tradition.  The  burial  vaults  clustered 
somewhat  thickly  there  and  each  was  crowded  with  corpses.  Each  family  owned 
one;  sometimes  it  was  used  by  several  related  families.  If  a  woman  had  no 
place  to  put  her  dead,  she  might  ask  a  man  for  a  place  in  his  vault,  making  him 
a  present.     These  structures  were  built  by  a  group  of  related  men. 

The  burial  house  was  a  small  rectangular  structure  of  planks  set  over  a 
shallow  pit,  measuring  about  ten  feet  to  the  side  and  six  feet  high,  and  with  a 
shed-roof,  that  is,  with  but  a  single  pitch.  The  wall  planks  were  set  vertically. 
A  burial  house  was  called  itk  !i'mx6tgam6'x.  "In  them  the  bodies  were  laid 
with  their  heads  to  the  west,  sometimes  piled  up  to  a  depth  of  three  or  foin- 
feet.  Carved  wooden  images  were  frequently  set  up  around  the  vaults,  and  the 
planks  were  often  carved  and  painted  to  represent  men  or  various  animals."'"" 
We  figure  the  carved  side  of  a  canoe  found  on  this  island  (plate  1,^). 

Bodies  were  not  reburied.'"'* 

Cremation   was   not   practiced   by   tlie   Wishram."'''   nor   did    oiu"    informant 


'®^  Lewis,   Tribes  of  the  Columbia  Valley,  171. 

IS*  For  many  years  the  whites  of  the  vicinity  were  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the  grave 
houses,  until  they  were  trampled  down  and  the  bones  scattered.  Some  years  ago  the  Wish- 
ram built  a  single  stone  vault  there,  in  which  they  collected  ail  the  bones  they  could  then 
find. 

^®9  Mr.  W.  Egbert  Schenck  informs  us  that  investigalions  in  archaeological  sites  at 
The  Dalles  and  on  Miller's  Island,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  Kiver,  show  cre- 
mation formerly  to  have  been  the  custom  in  this  region. 
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know  of  any  tribe  in  the  vicinity  that  did.     She  knew  it  however  as  the  custom 
of  the  Klamath  and  Northern  Paiute  in  Southeastern  Oregon. 

An  account  of  Clackamas  burial  was  obtained.  Their  chiefs  were  buried  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  the  Wishram  but  differing  in  details.  The  corpse  of  the  chief  was 
taken  to  his  burial  place  in  a  small  canoe,  large  enough  to  admit  of  only  two  paddlers.  His 
slave-servant  was  taken  in  another  similar  canoe.  Others  followed  in  large  canoes.  When 
the  body  was  laid  in  the  hole  the  slave  was  called  and  addressed  thus :  "You  have  been 
very  good  to  your  master,  waiting  on  him  all  the  time.  He  thought  of  you  as  his  own  son, 
fed  you  the  same  food  he  ate,  and  you  also  thought  warmly  of  him  and  treated  him  as  a 
father.  Now  you  see  he  is  gone  forever  and  never  again  will  be  seen.  You  have  no  one 
to  attend  at  home,  so  you  may  go  with  him.  Now  get  down  in  the  hole  and  cover  yourself 
with  part  of  your  master's  clothes;  be  there  beside  him."  He  was  then  lowered  into  the 
grave  and  buried  alive. 


Wishram  Ethnography  All 


WISHRAM  TALES'^" 

SALMON  MYTHioi 

Five  wolves  had  a  house.  They  stole  Spring  (Chinook)  Salmon's  wife. 
They  all  went  hunting.  Spring  Salmon  made  the  springs  dry  up,  so  the  wolves 
thirsted.  They  went  around  and  around.  They  said,  "Hmmm,  that  is  a  salmon 
smell."  They  could  not  keep  still ;  they  were  wild  because  they  smelled  salmon. 
The  springs  all  dried  up  so  that  they  all  died  except  the  youngest.  That  is  why 
there  are  wolves  now ;  the  youngest  was  saved.  Then  Spring  Salmon  took  his 
wife  again. 

They  went  down  the  river  in  a  canoe.  He  told  his  wife  he  was  going  to 
sleep.  "Do  not  wake  me.  You  will  be  captain  in  this  canoe.  We  will  go 
straight  down.  If  you  see  anything  do  not  be  afraid."  He  lay  down  where  he 
sat  and  slept.  As  they  went  along  she  saw  a  worm  crawl  out  of  his  head;  salmon 
get  wormy.     So  she  pushed  him  away.     "Haaa,"  he  cried. 

They  reached  a  big  rock  a  little  below  Lyle.  He  said,  "Oh,  wolves'  wife, 
you  hurt  me."  He  made  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  the  rock  with  his  paddle  just 
big  enough  to  sit  in.  Then  he  placed  his  wife  on  the  blade  of  the  paddle  and 
put  her  up  there.  She  had  nothing  to  eat.  This  was  punishment  because  she 
hurt  him. 

He  paddled  a  long  time  until  he  came  to  his  house.  He  had  two  big  crows 
(or  ravens).  They  used  to  fly  about  and  on  their  return  he  would  listen  to 
what  they  said.  Finally  one  said,  "I  am  going  to  have  the  eyes."  The  other 
said,  "I  am  going  to  have  the  cheeks ;  you  can  have  the  eyes."  He  heard  them 
and  said,  "What  do  you  see,  that  you  talk  that  way?  Do  you  see  something?" 
The  crows  said,  "Yes,  we  saw  a  woman.  She  is  in  a  rocky  place :  no  one  can 
get  there.  She  is  very  poor,  a  nice  looking  woman."  It  was  his  wife.  So  he 
said,  "You  fellows  can  go  this  morning  and  bring  her  on  your  backs.  Do  not 
kill  her:  bring  her  here."  The  crows  said,  "Yes,  we  will  try."  So  they  put 
their  wings  together  and  put  something  on  this.  Then  they  flew  up,  and  because 
it  did  not  fall  ofif,  he  said,  "I  guess  it  is  all  right ;  you  can  go  fetch  her." 

So  they  went.  That  woman  could  not  move.  She  cried.  She  said,  "I  can 
not  go;  I  might  fall."  But  they  said,  "No,  we  will  take  you.  Our  brother  sent 
us."  So  they  sat  down  where  she  was  and  crossed  their  wings.  They  told  her 
to  sit  on  that  and  place  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each.  So  she  sat  there  and 
they  took  her.  "Kaw,  kaw,"  they  called  as  they  took  her.  Anything  Spring 
Salmon  wished,  he  did;  it  was  all  right.  So  he  took  her  for  his  wife  again. 
She  no  longer  starved.     She  was  all  right  now  ;  they  lived  together  again. 


loo  por  a  discussion,  see  Sapir,  Preliminary  Report,  542-4. 
191  Told  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Teio. 
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THE  CANNIBAL  W0MANi»2 

There  was  a  girl  and  a  little  boy  at  Spedis.  These  two  were  very  smart. 
They  were  looking  for  arrowheads,  which  they  found.  An  ugly  woman  named 
At  !at  !a'tiya  came.  She  had  a  big  basket  in  which  she  put  them.  She  covered 
them  and  tied  them  in.  Then  she  carried  them  to  her  house  near  Celilo.  She 
had  many  children  there,  which  she  always  roasted.  The  girl  hurt  the  boy ;  he 
cried,  "Sister,  you  hurt  me."  The  woman  said,  "[That  is  a  sign  that]  my 
children  got  burned."  His  sister  whispered,  "Say  it  again,"  and  he  did.  The 
woman  said,  "Somebody  hollered;  my  children  got  burned.  I  will  have  to  leave 
this  basket."  When  they  reached  there  these  two  children  were  all  right.  The 
two  cut  a  hole  in  the  basket  and  got  out.  Then  they  stuffed  the  ba.sket  with 
grass  and  roots. 

The  two  fled.  The  girl  carried  the  boy  some  of  the  time.  When  they 
reached  the  river  again,  an  old  man  told  them,  "I  will  take  you  over  there." 
The  woman  found  that  they  were  gone  when  she  opened  the  basket,  so  she 
followed  them.  They  went  across  in  the  old  man's  canoe,  but  she  swam  after 
them."^ 

She  tried  to  catch  them  but  she  was  drowned.  The  old  man  took  them 
across  the  river.  She  floated  down  until  she  stood  upright  as  a  big  rock.  She 
Tias  breasts  and  her  basket  on  her  back.  That  is  why  there  are  no  more  cannibal 
women  about.     All  the  children  are  shown  that  rock. 

THE  DESERTED  B0Yi»4 

There  was  a  very  mean  boy  at  Spedis.  He  fought  with  the  other  children 
all  the  time.  The  boy's  grandmother  had  an  underground  house.  An  old  man 
said,  "We  are  going  to  take  him  into  the  hills  across  the  river  and  leave  him." 
Those  two  old  women  said,  "No!"  They  cried.  He  said,  "Yes,  he  is  too  mean." 
At  last  he  took  the  boy  across  the  river.  The  two  old  women  never  stopped 
crying.  The  men  went  over  there  to  cut  sticks  for  the  hoop  of  the  hoop  and 
pole  game.  They  left  him  there.  One  young  man  said,  "We  will  defecate." 
They  made  a  face  in  the  faeces  with  a  stick  and  told  it,  "H  you  hear  a  cry, 
you  call  out."  They  put  another  far  inside  the  clump  of  bushes  where  they 
cut  the  sticks.  That  mean  boy  said,  "It  is  a  long  time  now.  I  have  lots  of 
sticks."  So  he  shouted,  "Ho!"  Somebody  shouted,  "Ho!"  He  called  again 
and  then  went  over  there.  Again  he  called  and  heard  the  reply.  He  went  there, 
but  there  was  no  one.  He  saw  the  faeces  with  mouths.  He  said,  "I  guess  they 
deserted  me."     So  he  took  the  sticks. 

When  he  reached  home  nobody  was  there  except  the  magpies.  Everyone 
else  was  across  the  river  playing  the  hoop  and  pole  game.  He  went  into  the 
house  and  cried.  He  heard  something  going  k'e,  k'e,  like  a  fire.  He  looked 
around  until  he  found  it;  it  was  something  to  make  string  of.     He  said,  "I  am 

^9^  Told  by  Mrs.  Teio. 

T93fhg  narration  was  interrupted  at  this  point. 

10*  Told  by  Mrs.  Teio. 
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going  to  make  a  trap  to  catch  magpies."  He  made  it  and  caught  many  of  them. 
He  dried  the  skins.  He  used  the  string  to  sew  them  together  to  make  a  blanket 
for  sleeping.     He  measured  it :     "It  is  long  enough  for  me  to  sleep." 

Then  he  went  fishing  and  caught  a  chub.  He  roasted  it  at  the  fire  and 
ate  one  side.  He  kept  the  other  for  the  morning.  He  said,  "Oh,  I  am  all  right." 
So  he  slept  under  his  magpie  blanket.  Next  morning  he  put  it  on,  tying  it 
around  his  neck,  and  went  fishing  again.  He  got  two  fish.  He  cooked  one 
and  kept  one  for  evening.  "I  am  getting  on  all  right."  Next  morning  he  fished 
again.  Pretty  soon  he  got  something:  it  was  heavy  and  nearly  pulled  him  in. 
It  was  put  there  by  a  woman  of  the  river  people,  the  daughter  of  Itc  !e'kian,  a 
river  man.  They  had  tied  a  big  basket  of  salmon,  camas,  and  berries  to  his  line. 
He  pulled  it  in.  "Oh,  I  have  something."  He  opened  it.  "Oh,  my ;"  he  danced. 
As  he  danced  his  blanket  flapped  straight  out  behind. 

The  people  who  had  left  him  now  saw  him.  "Something  happened  to  that 
mean  boy.  He  is  dancing  close  to  the  river."  He  took  the  basket  to  his  house. 
Soon  he  ate  and  slept  again.     He  was  glad. 

That  woman  got  ready  at  night.  She  was  a  young  girl ;  she  had  long  hair. 
She  made  a  nice  house :  she  put  nice  blankets  in  it.  The  boy  had  nothing  but 
his  magpie  skins.     She  wished  him  to  be  a  man  now.     She  put  him  in  her  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  looked  all  around.  He  saw  the  blankets.  He  saw  him- 
self:  "My,  I  am  big."  He  turned  and  saw  the  woman.  He  was  afraid  and 
astonished  by  her  nice  clothes.  He  said  nothing.  She  knew  what  he  thought. 
She  said,  "That  food  I  sent  you  because  you  were  poor  and  deserted.  Now  I 
have  come  to  stay  with  you."     He  said,  "All  right." 

That  morning  the  people  saw  it  and  said,  "Look,  that  mean  boy  now  has  a 
good  house.     Smoke  is  coming  out  of  it."    They  thought  about  him. 

Those  two  stayed  there  until  they  had  a  little  boy  and  a  girl.  They  grew 
quickly.  He  told  his  wife.  "I  guess  we  will  go  to  see  my  grandmother.  Perhaps 
she  is  still  alive."  She  agreed.  He  made  a  bow  and  arrow  for  the  little  boy. 
She  made  a  little  basket  and  digging  stick  for  the  girl.  The  boy  tried  to  shoot. 
Those  people  across  the  river  saw  it  and  talked  about  him.  But  they  never  came 
across,  because  they  were  ashamed.  So  the  family  crossed  to  see  the  man's  grand- 
mother. They  travelled ;  the  boy  tried  to  shoot  birds.  "Oh,  a  different  man  is 
coming,"  the  people  said.  He  knew  because  his  wife  had  given  him  power.  His 
grandmother,  blind  and  poor,  was  sitting  in  the  underground  house,  crying  con- 
tinually. He  went  in  and  said,  "Oh,  you  two  are  alive  yet?"  One  said,  "Eh." 
He  told  them  who  he  was.  They  cried,  "No,  you  are  a  man;  that  was  a  little 
boy."  He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  me,"  but  they  did  not  believe  him.  He  made  them 
believe.    So  they  returned  across  the  river  with  him. 

That  is  all  I  know  of  this  story. 
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STAR  HUSBAND19S 

Some  young  girls  were  sleeping  out  in  the  open  in  the  summer.  They  saw 
the  stars,  one  big  one  and  a  little  one.  The  younger  girl  said,  "I  will  have  the 
smallest  for  a  lover,"  and  the  elder,  "I  will  have  the  larger."  They  slept.  Toward 
morning  something  lay  close  to  the  younger;  it  was  bright,  like  gold.  This  hap- 
pened north  of  Spedis.  She  said,  "Oh,  something  is  lying  by  my  side."  The 
older  sister  said,  "That  is  the  star  you  were  wishing  for."  So  they  jumped  up 
and  went  home.  Everybody  came  to  see  him  shining  there.  Now  it  is  gone;  I 
guess  someone  threw  it  in  the  river.     Sometimes  it  shines  there. 


^8^  Told  by  Mrs.    Teio.     She   did  not  know  of   the   sky   root   digging  incident.     The 
Wishram  have  the  spider  rope  incident,  but  Mrs.  Teio  did  not  know  it. 
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SKY  ROPEio^ 

A  little  boy  was  taken  to  the  sky,  where  he  grew  up.  A  woman  forbade  him 
to  go  to  a  certain  place.  There  were  a  people  who  ate  nothing  but  human  eyes. 
These  people  wanted  him  to  marry  their  daughters,  of  which  there  were  five.  His 
own  people  found  him  and  cleaned  his  stomach  of  eyes,  bones,  etc. 

He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Sun.  They  liked  him  because  he 
was  a  good  hunter.  He  went  to  the  forbidden  spot  [another?]  where  he  found 
a  hole.  He  looked  down  to  the  earth.  He  saw  his  brother,  who  had  no  eyes, 
crying  for  him.  He  felt  sorry  for  his  brother.  He  went  back  and  lay  down,  for 
he  did  not  know  how  to  descend.  His  wife  asked  him  what  was  wrong.  He  told 
her.  She  said  she  would  get  two  old  people.  Spiders,  to  make  a  rope  for  him. 
They  let  him  down.  She  said,  "Tell  your  people  to  clean  their  house  five  times 
[or  for  five  days]  before  you  enter."  He  met  his  brother  there,  crying,  and 
asked,  "Why  do  you,  cry?"  His  brother  said,  "Because  I  lost  my  brother."  This 
younger  brother  said,  "I  do  not  believe  you  are  the  lost  one.  I  think  you  are 
the  trickster  Bluejay."  But  he  found  it  was  his  brother.  The  older  brother  told 
him  to  instruct  the  people  to  clean  house :  then  he  would  join  them  with  his  family. 
So  the  younger  brother  told  them. 

The  sky  family  brought  all  sorts  of  things  from  the  sky.  Now  the  family 
had  plenty  to  eat :  before  this  they  had  been  starving.  The  sky  couple  had  twin 
boys  who  were  fastened  together.  The  Sun's  daughter  told  her  brother-in-law  not 
to  take  the  twins  anywhere  for  fear  something  might  happen  to  them.  Bluejay 
thought,  "Perhaps  I  can  split  them  apart."  He  took  his  axe  and  cut  them  apart. 
But  when  they  parted  their  entrails  were  dragged  out.  The  woman  was  sewing 
when  her  thread  broke :  she  knew  that  something  had  happened.  Her  brother- 
in-law  told  her.  She  found  them  split  in  two.  She  was  so  sad  that  she  wanted  to 
go  home.  She  said,  "Now  I  will  take  my  sons  back  home.  The  only  time  you 
will  see  them  is  on  those  occasions  when  you  see  a  bright  light  on  each  side  of 
the  sun  when  it  is  shining."  This  is  a  sign  that  some  one  is  going  to  be  very  sick 
or  die.    (A  star  near  the  moon  has  the  same  significance.)^®* 

CHIPMUNK'S  STRIPES 

A  cannibal  woman  grabbed  at  Chipmunk.  Her  fingers  scratched  the  marks 
on  his  back. 

ORIGIN  OF  DEATH 

Eagle  helped  Coyote  get  his  wife  in  this  way.  Eagle  knew  where  the  dead 
stay.  They  went  down  the  Columbia  River  to  find  this  place.  Coyote  saw  .1 
boat.    He  called  very  loud  to  the  man,  "Bring  your  boat  here."    Eagle  knew  that 


13*  This  group  of  tales  was  obtained  from  Frank  Gunj'er  in  this  abbreviated  form  alone. 
^«^  This  is  a  long  tale,  of  which  this  is  not  the  beginning. 

1**  This  belief  is  current  among  the  Wishram,  who  phrase  the  first  with  reference  to 
rainbows  around  the  moon. 
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the  man  was  a  shade  who  took  the  drowned  in  his  boat.  The  man  would  not  come 
to  shore.  Eagle  did  not  like  the  way  Coyote  called.  He  took  him  under  his 
wing  and  jumped  over  to  the  boat.  Then  they  were  ferried  across.  They  saw  a 
smoke  on  this  island.  Eagle  said,  "Let  us  go  to  that  house."  They  saw  two  old 
living  people  there.  Eagle  asked,  "Why  do  you  live  here?"  "Our  children  all 
died,  so  we  live  here.  At  night  they  come  here."  "Where  are  the  dead?"  "Way 
over  there  where  a  big  frog  looks  after  them.  Hei  lives  in  a  big  house.  He  swal- 
lows the  moon.  The  souls  lie  there  and  only  rise  when  it  is  pitch  dark."  They 
told  them  to  kill  the  big  frog.  "People  tell  the  frog  when  it  is  time  to  swallow 
the  moon.  She  makes  five  leaps  to  reach  the  moon.  She  puts  the  moon  in  her 
stomach.    Then  the  dead  wake  and  have  a  good  time." 

Coyote  saw  this:  he  stayed  in  the  corner  of  the  house  during  the  day.  He 
heard  his  wife  having  a  good  time.  He  was  jealous  and  wanted  to  jump  out  to 
catch  the  man  with  his  wife.  But  Eagle  held  him.  In  the  morning  the  frog  spat 
the  moon  out ;  it  was  daylight. 

The  old  folks  said,  "The  only  way  is  to  kill  the  frog  and  use  his  body  to  act 
as  he  does.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  soul."  "All  right,"  Eagle  said,  "w^e 
will  have  to  make  a  box."  Eagle  made  the  box.  They  killed  the  frog  and  skinned 
her.     Coyote  put  on  the  skin.     They  told  him  to  make  five  jumps.     He  practised. 

At  night  he  slept  there  in  his  disguise.  Two  men  said,  "Frog,  make  your 
jump."  He  jumped,  but  not  quite  far  enough.  Some  of  the  dead  suspected:  they 
disputed  among  themselves  whether  it  was  Frog.  Again  he  jumped,  but  not  far 
enough.  By  the  fifth  jump  most  of  them  were  sure  it  was  not  Frog.  Coyote 
caught  the  moon  and  tried  to  swallow  it,  but  it  stuck  out  of  his  mouth  a  little. 
They  though  it  was  Coyote.     He  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  cover  the  moon. 

The  dead  came  into  the  house  until  it  was  completely  filled.  Coyote  heard 
his  wife.  Eagle  called,  "Let  the  moon  go."  He  was  at  the  door  holding  his  box 
over  the  opening.  Coyote  spat  the  moon  out.  Then  when  it  was  light  they  all 
left  the  house  but  they  were  caught  in  the  box. 

These  two  told  the  old  people  that  they  had  all  the  souls.  They  shouted  to 
the  man  in  the  boat,  but  again  he  would  not  come  ashore.  Eagle  took  Coyote 
under  his  wing  and  jumped  to  the  boat.    They  went  across. 

Eagle  carried  the  box.  They  travelled  up  the  river.  When  nearly  home. 
Coyote  heard  the  people  talking  in  the  box.  He  asked  Eagle  to  let  him  carry  it. 
He  said,  "You  are  a  great  man  and  yet  you  carry  it ;  I  am  only  common;  let  me 
take  it."  Eagle  resisted,  but  finally  gave  it  to  him.  Coyote  was  curious  to  look 
into  the  box.  He  told  Eagle  to  go  ahead  of  him.  Eagle  said  he  would  wait,  but 
Coyote  insisted.  Eagle  suspected  that  Coyote  would  destroy  the  people  in  there. 
He  went  on.  Coyote  opened  the  box,  slowly,  but  the  powerful  spirits  came  right 
out,  and  went  back  where  they  had  been  brought  from.  Coyote  tried  to  close  the 
box,  but  he  could  keep  only  one  crippled  man  in  it. 

Eagle  knew  at  once  what  the  other  had  done.  Coyote  carried  the  box  on  and 
gave  it  to  Eagle.  Eagle  said,  "I  do  not  want  it  now."  He  let  the  cripple  go.  He 
said,  "If  I  had  brought  it  here  and  opened  it  properly,  people  would  live  again  in 
the  spring  just  as  the  trees  do." 
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RACCOON 

Raccoon  and  his  grandmother  had  five  potholes  filled  with  acorns  in  the  rocks 
near  the  Columbia.  She  gave  him  only  one  and  a  half  acorns  to  eat.  He  stole 
the  contents  of  all  five  holes,  defecating  in  them  instead.  He  hid  under  the  ashes. 
She  took  a  stick  and  struck  him  across  the  back  and  tail,  making  the  marks  that 
raccoons  have  today. 

He  made  five  big  balls  of  berries  with  thorns  sticking  out  all  over.  He  fed 
them  to  his  grandmother.  He  brought  water  to  her,  using  her  basket  hat.  But 
he  first  punched  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  so  that  she  got  very  little.  She  began  to 
sprout  wings  and  finally  fiew  off  to  perch  as  a  rock  that  is  there  now.  Raccoon, 
grieving,  sat  down  and  rubbed  his  buttocks  along  the  rocks.  These  marks  can 
still  be  seen. 

FOOD  SMELLERS 

A  people  on  the  Columbia  had  no  eyes  or  mouths.  They  ate  by  smelling  the 
sturgeon.    Coyote  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths. 
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WISHRAM  TALES 
Salmon  Myth  (p.  273) 

Spring  Salmon's  wife  is  stolen  by  five  wolves.  He  makes  the  springs  dry 
so  that  they  die  of  thirst.  One  is  saved  hence  there  are  wolves  now.  He  takes 
his  wife  in  a  canoe.  She  pushes  him  away  when  she  sees  a  worm  crawl  from 
his  head.  In  punishment  he  places  her  in  a  hole  he  makes  high  in  a  rock.  His 
crows  discover  her  and  carry  her  back  at,  his  command. 

The  Cannibal  Woman  (p.  274) 

A  girl  and  boy  are  stolen  by  a  cannibal  woman,  who  carried  them  in  her 
basket.  The  girl  makes  the  boy  cr\^  out.  The  cannibal  thinks  that  her  own 
children  are  suffering  and  leaves  the  basket.  The  two  escape,  crossing  the  river 
in  an  old  man's  canoe.  The  cannibal  pursues  but  is  drowned.  She  becomes  a  cer- 
tain rock;  that  is  why  there  are  now  no  cannibal  women. 

The  Deserted  Boy  (p.  274) 

People  decide  to  desert  a  boy  who  is  quarrelsome.  His  grandmother  pro- 
tests. They  go  across  the  river  with  him  to  search  for  sticks.  They  desert  him 
leaving  their  faeces  to  call  to  him.  When  he  arrives  home,  the  people  have  left. 
He  makes  a  blanket  of  magpie  skins  and  catches  fish.  A  river-woman  pitying 
him  ties  a  basket  of  food  to  his  line.  She  prepares  a  house  and  food,  and  lies 
with  him  as  he  sleeps.  They  have  two  children.  The  people  see  his  house  and 
are  ashamed.  He  seeks  out  his  grandmother,  with  his  family,  and  shares  his 
good  fortune. 

Star  Husband  (p.  276) 

Two  girls  wish  for  stars  as  lovers.  In  the  morning  something  shining,  a 
star,  lies  close  to  the  younger.  They  go  home.  People  come  to  look  at  it.  It  is 
thrown  into  the  river ;  that  is  why  it,  sometimes  shines  there. 

WASCO  TALES 
Sky  Rope  (p.  277) 

A  boy,  growing  up  in  the  sky,  is  forbidden  to  go  where  people  eat  human 
eyes.  (He  does  but)  his  people  clean  these  from  his  stomach.  He  marries  the 
Sun's  daughter.  He  finds  a  hole  in  a  forbidden  place  and  looks  down  on  the 
earth.  He  sees  his  brother  without  eyes  and  pities  him.  Spiders  make  a  rope  on 
which  he  and  his  family  descend  with  an  abundance  of  food.  The  sky-couple 
have  Siamese  twins  as  children.     Sun's  daughter  warns  the  brother  to  protect  the 
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twins.  He  splits  them  apart.  Sun's  daughter  is  sad  and  returns  to  the  sky  with 
the  twins.  They  are  now  the  bright  lights  beside  the  sun  which  are  an  omen  of 
death. 

Chipmunk's  Stripes  (p.  277) 
A  cannibal  woman  snatches  at  Chipmunk,  scratching  the  marks  on  his  back. 

Origin  of  Death  (p.  277) 

Eagle  and  Coyote  go  down  the  river  to  bring  back  Coyote's  dead  wife.  Coyote 
demands  assistance  of  the  ghost  who  ferries  the  drowned.  Eagle  carries  him  to 
the  boat.  They  find  an  old  couple  living  near  their  dead  children.  The  dead  are 
cared  for  by  a  frog  who  swallows  the  moon  so  that  they  come  to  life.  Coyote 
is  jealous  of  his  wife's  partner.  They  kill  the  frog.  Coyote  dresses  in  its  skin 
and  tries  to  swallow  the  moon.  All  the  ghosts  crowd  into  the  house. 
Eagle  catches  them  in  a  box.  Again  Coyote  demands  ferriage  but  Eagle  carries 
him  back.  As  they  journey  home  Coyote  obtains  the  box  on  the  pretext  that  he, 
being  common,  should  carry  it.  Coyote  peeps  into  the  box  and  all  the  dead  escape 
to  the  land  of  shades  except  a  cripple.  Eagle  lets  the  cripple  return.  Because 
of  this  act,  people  do  not  revive  in  the  spring. 

Raccoon  (p.  279) 

Raccoon's  grandmother  has  plenty  of  acorns  but  gives  him  little.  In  revenge 
he  eats  them  all,  leaving  his  faeces  in  their  place.  She  strikes  him  making  the 
marks  raccoons  now  have.  He  feeds  berry  balls  to  her,  and  gives  her  water  in 
her  hat  in  which  he  punches  a  hole.  She  sprouts  wings  and  flies  off.  Raccoon, 
grieving,  rubs  his  buttocks  on  the  rocks  making  marks  now  seen. 

Food  Smellers   (p.  279) 
Coyote  opens  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  a  people  who  eat  sturgeon  by  smelling  it. 
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Plate  2.     Wishram  twined  baskets   (Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye   Founda- 
tion; a,  1-b  2838;  b,  9431 ;  c,  1-d  2838;  d,  9433;  e,  1-c  2838;  f,  9432;  g,  1-a  2838;  h,  9430.) 

Description  of  the  plates:  Plate  2.  (a).  Designs  in  black.  W'ithin  the  band  are  five  vertical  lines  of 
fish,  four  in  each.  The  fish  design  represents  a  salmon  (itga'gunat).  The  black  line  above  the  man  may 
be  a  "trade  mark."     Rim  binding  and   handle  of  buckskin. 

(b).  Six  vertical  lines  of  fish,  four  in  each.  They  pair  off  by  having  tails  and  mouths  alternately 
toward  each  other.  While  the  five  vertical  lines  of  fish  motifs  in  specimen  a  might  be  considered  as  an 
instance  of  the  operation  of  the  Wishram  pattern  number,  five,  it  is  obvious  that  this  alternation  was  pos- 
sible  only   with   an   even   number   of   verticals.      Rim   binding   of   red   cloth;    handle   of   buckskin. 

(c).  The  designs  are  in  brown;  above  and  below  the  brown  lines  encircling  the  basket  are  areas  in 
which  the  wefting  is  darker  than  where  it  forms  the  background  of  the  designs.  Starting  from  a  vertical 
line  and  going  to  the  right  there  are  two  vertical  bands  of  elk,  three  of  eagles,  a  vertical  line,  one  of 
eagles,  and   two  of  people.     The   rim  and   handle  are  of  buckskin.     The  design   name   is  deer   (itgatcla'nkc.) 

(d).  Designs  in  black.  The  design  is  hazel-rope  (idbi'natx).  The  lines  encircling  the  basket  are  incom- 
plete, ending  one  stitch  short  and  of  course,  on  a  round  above  that  on  which  they  begin.  The  handle  is 
of  buckskin.  To  one  side  of  it  black  thread  is  sewn  over  the  rope  rim  as  a  "trade-mark"(  ?),  but  it  is 
needed   to   hold   the  ends  of   the   rope   together. 

(e).  Designs  in  black.  Four  vertical  lines  of  two  eagles  each;  the  other  figures  scattered.  Design 
called   eagles    (itgatc!  i'nun).      Rim   and   handle   of  buckskin. 

(f).  Designs  in  black,  save  that  a  brown  band,  two  stitches  deep,  is  inserted  as  the  third  and  fourth 
series   of   stitches   above    the    legs.      Design    styled    people.      Rim  and  handle  of  buckskin. 

(g).  Designs  in  black  except  for  the  arms  and  trunks  which  are  green;  the  band  is  black,  and  like 
those  in  figure  f  has  an  extra  stitch  extending  from  it.  Design  called  people  (itga'drlxam).  A  black  line 
of  three  stitches  to  the  left  of  the  human  figure  at  the  right  may  be  a  "trade-mark";  it  is  not  matched  on 
the   other   side.      Rim  binding   is   buckskin. 

(h).  Five  eagles  in  black.  The  human  figure  in  black  has  a  green  stripe  of  three  stitches  above  the 
legs  as  a  "trade-mark."     This  design   called   eagles.     Rim   and  handle  of  buckskin. 
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Plate  3.     Wishram  and   Paiute  twined  baskets,  a,  c,  d,  Wishram;   b,  Paiute   (^[uscum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye. Foundation,  a,  9427;  b,  9434;  c,  9436;  d,  9428). 

Plate  3.  (a).  The  stepped  elements  are  in  black  with  the  median  diagonal  lines  in  red.  The  lozenRe 
at  the  lower  right  has  a  border  of  black  surrounding  a  field  of  red  enclosing  a  central  cross  in  red.  This 
design  was  called  fish  gills.  The  base  of  the  basket  is  made  of  cordage;  the  rim  is  finished  by  turning 
back   the  warps   (in   the  manner   of   Klamath   baskets?) 

(b).  This  is  a  Paiute  basket  brought  from  Warm  Springs  Reservation.  The  design  was  called  eves 
by  the  Wishram.  The  background  is  brown,  both  warp  and  weft,  the  decoration  in  white.  A  '  trade- 
mark," composed  of  two  dark  stitches  separated  by  a  white,  is  in  the  upper  solid  white  band.  The  rim  <s 
bound    with   cloth    through    which   a   cord    is    drawn. 

(c).  The  design  is  human  teeth.  Decoration  is  in  brown.  The  wefts  of  the  base  and  the  warps 
throughout  are  of  commercial  cord.  The  rim  is  a  piece  of  sacking  with  rope  and  loops,  through  which 
to  thread  it,  to  tie   up  the   basket.  .     .,     ,  ,         i     j.\      l  j 

(d).  The  design  is  serpent  fangs.  The  upper  course  of  decoration  is  black  yarn  (or  cloth),  the  second 
brown,  third  black  and  white,  fourth  brown,  fifth  black  and  white,  sixth  and  seventh  are  like  fourth  and 
fifth  respectively.  The  base  is  wefted  with  cordage;  the  rim  is  calico  (?)  with  an  Indi-in  hemp_  (  ? )  cont 
drawn   through.      A   tiny   patch    (one   stitch)    of   black   yarn   above   the    upper   band   is  a   "trade-mark    (?) 
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Plate  4.     Wishram  twined  baskets  (American  Museum  of  Natural  History). 
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Plate  5.     Wishram  twined   bags    (American   Museum  of   Natural    History). 
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Plate  6.     Wasco  twined   baskets   and   bag    (Museum  of    the   American  Indian,   Heye 
Foundation;  a,  9155a;  b,  1202;  c,  9155b;  d,  e,  8633;  f,  2179). 

Plate  6.  This  plate  consists  solely  of  specimens  from  the  closely  allied  Wasco,  which  are  included 
for  comparison,  (a).  The  five  bands  of  decoration  consist  each  of  a  median  band  of  white  bordered  by 
narrow  bands  in  blue  from  which  extend  vertical  spurs  in  red.  The  handle  of  buckskin  is  sewn  directly 
into    the    haskpf. 

(b).  This  basket  is  interesting  as  a  case  of  negative  decoration.  The  white  elements  .^eem  to  form 
the  decorative  units  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the  basket,  it  may  be 
that  the  dark  portions,  which  look  like  background,  really  constitute  the  design.  Considering  the  white 
parts  as  designs,  we  have  at  the  top  a  series  of  alttrnating  short  lines,  each  two  stitches  long;  next  a  series 
of  angular  D  figures,  followed  by  three  bands  of  obliaue  lozenges.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  dark  parts  are 
the  design,  the  upper  band  remains  the  same  descriptively,  the  second  consists  of  reversed  K  figures,  the 
remaining  bands  of  oblicjue  hourglass  figures.  This  specimen  was  collected  by  Curtis,  who  recorded  it  as 
from  "Wasco   Nez  Percys  from   Washington;    made   of  corn   husks." 

(c).  The  upper  course  of  design  is  of  red  yarn;  the  second  is  dark  (black  or  brown)  above,  red 
below,  the  third  red,  and  the  fourth  red  above  and  dark  below,  reversing  the  color  sequence  of  the  second. 
Dark  (brown)  and  light  bands  separate  the  design  courses.  A  "trade-mark,"  a  small  red  yarn  lozenge, 
lies  below  the  lowest  deisgn  course.     The   rim  is  bound   with  calico  through   which  a  cord   is  drawn. 

(d,  e).  Obverse  and  reverse  of  a  basket.  The  lowest  four  fishes,  two  eagles,  and  two  elk  or  deer, 
and  the  lower  heads,  necks,  and  shoulders  of  the  human  figures  are  brown;  the  rest  of  the  designs  are 
black.  This  suggests  that  the  difference  in  color  is  not  intentional  (as  the  head  of  the  second  deer  from 
the  bottom  is  black)  but  due  to  the  original  stock  of  brown  material  giving  out.  Going  to  the  right  there 
are  in  sequence  two  lines  of  double  heads,  three  of  four  joined  eagles,  three  of  twelve  fishes  (the  first  and 
second  arranged  with  joined  tails  to  form  open  lozenges,  the  second  and  third  with  mouths  adjacent),  and 
one  line  of  deer.  The  rim  is  of  buckskin.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  diagonal  twine  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  basket  forming  a  self  pattern.  The  stitching  is  not  regular,  however,  occasionally  crossing  only 
one   warp    instead    of   fwo. 

(f).  A  twined  bag  from  which  much  of  the  color  of  the  decoration  has  been  lost.  On  one  side 
the  vertical  stripes  are  in  order  from  right  to  left,  blue  and  brown,  red,  blue  and  brown,  red;  on  the  opposite 
face  the  same  order  is  repeated  from  right  to  left,  which  means  that  the  stripes  opposite  each  other  on  the 
two   faces  are   alternately    red   and    blue-brown. 
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Plate  7.     Wishram  bag  in  coarse  open-twine   (Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  No.   1-2839). 
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Plate  8.     Wishram  coiled  Haskets    (a-c,  American  Museum  of  Natural   History;  d,  e. 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation;  d,  no.  9435;  e,  9429). 

Plate  8.  (d).  Whit^;  imbricated  overlay  on  dark  Wrapping.  A  buckskin  loop  is  inserted  through  the 
body  of  the  basket;   cordage  through   holes  in  the   rim. 

(e).  White  imbricated  overlay  appears  sporadically  on  the  dark  wrapping,  apparently  to  give  a  design 
of  random  dots.  The  rim  loops  are  imbricated  throughout.  Two  buckskin  loops  are  provided;  one  passes 
through   two   basketry   loops   at   the   rim,   the   other  through   this   buckskin   loop   and   a   third    basketry   loop 
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Plate  9.  Parfleche  used  by  the  Wishram,  but  probably  of  Nez  Perce  manufacture; 
a,  folded,  b,  open  to  show  the  decoration  on  the  side  flaps  (Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  no.  9437). 
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Plate  11.  Parfleche  used  by  the  Wishram,  but  probably  oE 
Nez  Perce  manufacture  (Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  no.  1-2840). 
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Plate   12.     Parfleches  used  by  the  Wishram,  but  probably  of   Nez  Perce  manufacture 
(American  Museum  of   Natural  History). 
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Plate  13.     Carved  side-piece  of  a  burial  canoe. 
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Originally  published  as  University  of  Washington  Publications  in 
Anthropology  3,  151-300  (1930).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Press. 
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Spirit  dances,  445 
Spirits,  440-442 
Spokane  Indians,  428-429,  441 
Spokane  River,  226,  367 
Spokesman,  chiefs,  417,  450 
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Spoons,  393-394 
Squirrel,  113-115 
Stagings  (for  fishing),  201-202,  210- 

211 
Star  husband,  480,  484 
Steelhead,  378 
Stems,  edible,  388 
Steward,  Mian  H.,  435,  489 
Stone-boiling,  389 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  448 
Strong,  Thomas  Nelson,  391,  489 
Strong,  William  Duncan,  357,  379,  394, 

435,  489 
Sturgeon,  378-379 
Sucker,  378 
Summit,  228 

Sun,  in  myth,  72,  331-337 
Swallows,  33 

Swanton,  John  R.,  15,  27,  285 
Sweating,  472-473 

Takelma,  426,  435,  473,  497 

Tales,  Wasco,  268-282,  481-485; 
Wishram,  477-480,  484 

Tanning,  404-405 

Tchipan-tchick-tcick,  377 

Teio,  Mabel,  13,  358,  367,  387,  389- 
391,  395-397,  405-406,  408,  413- 
414,  419,  423-425,  427,  436-437, 
447-448,  450,  454,  456-457,  459, 
466,471,475,477-478,480 

Teit,  James  H.,  36,  270,  290,  364-365, 
367,  426,  428-429,  432,  443,  487,  489 

Ten-Mile  Rapids,  364,  368,  372,  374- 
375 

Tenino,  66,  266,  268,  364,  366,  372,  432 

Thompson  River  Indians,  365,  367, 
398-399,  406,443,  452,454 

Thunder  Brothers,  146-177,  484 

Tillamook,  36,  266,  416 

Tobacco  Man,  316-317 

Tools,  392-393 

Toppenish,  429,431,  457 

Towahnahiooks,  430 


Trade,  428-432 

Training  for  strength,  212  —  215 

Transvestites,  424 

Traps  for  fish,  381 

Trout,  378 

Troutdale,  365 

Tumwater,  62,  368,  372 

Tushepaws,  429 

Tygh,  366 

Tyighpam,  364,  366,  372,  429,  432 

Umafilla,  366,  429,  431 

Underwood,  371 

University    of   Pennsylvania    Museum, 

357,  394,  398 
University  of  Washington,  357 

Vancouver  (Washington),  426 

Vegetal  foods,  386-389 

Villages  of  other  tribes,  371—375;  of 

Wishram,  368-371 
Visions,  454-455 

Wahclellah,  375,  430 

Wahhowpum,  373  —  374 

Wahpat,  Julia,  450 

Waiilatpuan,  189,  429;  migrations,  366, 
432 

Waiam,  437,  439 

Waiyampam  (Deschutes),  366,  372  —  375 

Watala,  48 

Walla  Walla  (town),  435 

Walla  Walla  Indians,  366,  411,  428-429 

Walla  Walla  River,  438 

Wallula,  437-439 

Warfare,  432-439 

Warm  Springs,  13-14,  24,  227,  233, 
265-266,  343,  366,  432,436 

Wasco,  1 3  - 1 4,  23  -  24,  26,  66,  218,  228, 
258-259,  263-340,  354,  363-366, 
368,  372,  375-377,  388,  392-393, 
406,  425-428,  431-437,  439-440, 
442,  454-455,  459,  464,  469-470, 
496;  tales,  182,  233,  235,  237,  239,  242 

Washington  state,  11,  13-14 
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Watlala,  364,  377 

Wayam,  66,  268,  270,  372-373 

Weasel,  143-147 

Wedges,  392 

Wenatchee    Indians    (Wenatchi),    128  — 

129,  364,428-429,431-432 
Wenatchee  River,  229,  365-366 
Weocksockwillacum,  377,  406,  409 
West  Wind,  124-131 
Wey-eh-hoo,  377 
White  Salmon  (place),  46,  374 
White   Salmon   Indians,  46,   218,   365, 

376-377,  391,406,  409,429 
White  Salmon  Mountains,  384 
Whites,  Coming  of  the,  432-433 
Wildcat,  320-324 
Willamette,  14,  146,  363,  365 
Willow,  216-218 
Winter  bathing,  215-217 
Wintun,  265 
Wisham,  199 


Wissler,  Clark,  411,  432,  447,  489 

Witchcraft,  451 

Wolf,  hunting  of,  385-386;  in  myth, 

79-85,298 
Woodpecker,  in  myth,  291 
Wy-am-pams,  375,  430 

Yakima  (town),  407 

Yakima  Indians,  24,  131,  363,  366,  377, 

389,  401,  428-429,  431-432,  446, 

475;  tales,  50,  144 
Yakima  language,  387,  407 
Yakima  Reservation,  13  - 14,  23  -24,  67, 

228,  357,  363,  395,  401,  411,  413,  416, 

427,  455,  465 
Yakima  River,  225,  228-229 
Yale  University,  15 
Yana,  265,  272 
Yaryarone,  25 
Yurok,  413 
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